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Art.  I.—- Jemnuz/  of  a  Journey  through  part  of  the  MUmee  GnuUry, 
on  the  b(Ms  of  the  Brahmaputra  River,  performed  in  the 
MonihMof  Oetoberand  November,  1826,  by  Lieut.  R.  Wilcox, 
SwroeyoT,  Anm. 

I  have  nothing  interestins  or  novel  to  deaicribe  in  the  passage 
from  SadtUya  to  the  first  hills.  Ordinary  boats  cannot  proceed 
more  than  one  day's  journey,  nor  must  the  canoes  afterwards  used, 
be  of  large  size,  both  on  account  of  the  great  delay  they  would 
occasion,  and  of  a  degree  of  danger  in  ascending  the  numerous 
rapids*  On  the  fourth  day,  the  mouth  of  the  Kherem  nullah  is 
reached,  and  progress  is  rendered  still  more  slow  by  the  labor  of 
removing  stones  at  the  shallows  to  make  a  passage  for  the  boats, 
but  the  advantages  of  this  water  carriage  bad  as  it  is,  are  lost  in 
two  more  days,  and  from  the  spot  whence  the  want  of  water  com- 
pells  OS  to  march  along  the  nearly  dry  bed  of  the  nullah,  or 
through  jungles  abounding  with  leeches,  one  hard  day's  journey 
brings  us  to  the  little  village  of  Challa,  Having  arrived  here  on 
the  14th,  I  was  detoined  by  the  preparations  of  the  Locry  Gohayn, 
and  others  who  were  to  accompany  me,  while  my  own  people  were 
employed  in  constructing  the  sort  of  basket  used  in  the  hills  and 
yokes  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  English  milkmaids,  by 
which  the  baskets  are  suspended  to  the  shoulders  (being  carried  on 
the  back) :  they  are  made  of  thin  slips  of  tmmboo  and  covered 
with  a  tough  leaf:  though  sufficiently  convenient  to  the  carrier,  they 
bave  disadvantages  for  the  traveller,  for  it  may  be  suppbsed  that 
in  addition  to  ten  day's  provision,  (which  I  was  obliged  to  start 
with),  their  capacity  will  not  allow  of  much  being  put  into  them* 
Chair,  taUe,  or  bedstead  were  out  of  the  question,  and  I  could 
carry  but  a  limited  quantity  of  those  things  absolutely  necessary. 

October  10th. — We  started  late  in  the  day,  and  marched 
through  a  belt  of  thick  bamboo  and  tree  jungle  ^^^^^^XS^^^" 
nee:  distance  nules.  ^ '^    ^  o 
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October  20tu. — Early  the  next  morning,  that  is,  after 
breakfasting,  we  proceeded  still  on  nearly  level  ground  towards 
the  Prabhu  Koot^har^  but  instead  of  descending  to  the  River,  we 
kept  the  slippery  path  on  the  htH's  face,  and  turned  Eastward. 

My  journey  ought  to  befftmoiis  in  thb  aiAiftls  of  Asam,  since 
I  was  accompsmied  thus  far  by  the  Bet  OohayUf  who  came  to 
perform  ablution  in  the  Kaond:  an  instance  of  enterprize  very 
uncommon  with  their  great  men. 

Halting  to  rest  awhile,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mtee  Ri- 
vulet, I  looked  about  in  vain  for  a  continuation  of  our  path,  little 
suspecting  that  the  perpendicular  rock  was  to  be  ascended ;  but 
here  as  in  other  difficult  places  I  found  a  strong  cane  made  fast 
above  with  the  help  of  which  we  got  up  one  by  one.  Here  we 
met  my  old  acquaintance  Ohaloam,  one  of  the  Taeen,  Chiefs,  wiio 
having  been  apprized  of  my  arrival  had  come  forth  io  meet  me. 
"We  ascended  a  considerable  height,  tand  hailed  on  the  Northern 
face  of  the  hill.  Not  being  accustomed  to  inclinie  my.  bed  to  the 
angle  of  health  I  was  obliged  to  have  a  small  space  cut  tolerably 
level,  over  which  a  slight  covering  -of  branches  was  erected^ 

October  21st.— .]Mv  only  Hindoostanee  servant  declared 
Umself  utterly  incapable  of  climbing  another  hill  and  left  me.  In 
the  evening  however,  a  Mismee  who  joined  us,  reported  that  he 
had  forgotten  his  fatigue  on  the  way  back. 

On  ascending  the  next  ridge  to  the  Eastward,  I  enjoyed  a 
view  of  the  River  both  ways.  That  to  the  N.  E.  was  limited, 
and  the  jungle  clothed  hills  had  an  uninivitiog  aspect,  but  on  the 
side  of  Asam,  the  view  was  extensive  and  beautiful.  Heavy  rain 
compelled  us  to  take  shelter  at  11  o'clock,  in  a  small  field  hut 
open  to  the  wind,  which,  with  the  Thermometer  at  61^  we  found 
miserably  cold. 

Octobkr  22nd, — The  rain  continued,  but  to  secure  a  betUr 
lodging,  we  went  round  to  the  opposite  hill,  and  entered  the  de- 
serted house  of  the  DilUng  Gam:  here  we  had  defence  from  the 
cold  wind,  but  the  wet  roof  Auffeied  no  smoke  to  escape,  from 
which  the  annoyance  soon  proved  equal  to  the  advantage  gained. 
Received  visits  from  the  Gam,  and  some  of  his  family,  who- were  all 
wretchedly  clothed  and  very  dirty.  I  understand  that  Misme^  do 
not  think  of  washing  themselves,  unless  perhaps  out  of  compliment 
to  their  more  civilized  friends  when  they  visit  the  plains. ,' 

'     October  25th.— ^Bad  weather  detained  me  till  the  roq>ming 

'  of  the  25th,  when  I  wad;glad;to  run  the  risk  of  httving  no  habi'tation 

for  the  nighty  for  the  sake  of  breathnig  a  pure  uCmosphere,  and  m^oved 

down  the  rugged  path  on  the  N.  £•  face  of  the  hill  towardi^  the 
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S^akmapnitfa^  the  high  U^  T,humat,heya  doie  on  the  right. .  Ob^ 
Mnred  thmt  much  mow  had  laliea  oa  peaks  to  the  Northward.' 
Paned  twa  or  three  small  water  fells^  and  one  of  great  height  a|i<l» 
beauty,  tiMogh  the  cjnantity  of  water  ia  trifling.  The  path  is- 
through  tree  jaogle,  with  mow  aad  then  iDtenainiona  of  eompara- 
tiTety  qpeo  spots  formerly  cultivated ;  after  descending  to  the  Brah^ 
mapmhu  it  leads  alternately  over  large  bouldere  of  various  rocks^ 
or  oveg  difficult  passes  on  the  precipice  above :  halted  on  some  sand, 
and  got  altitudes  of  a  and  9}  Cephei. 

Tub  hills  hitherto  passed  aiB  of  gneiss  or  mica  state ;  here  is- 
compact  gref  lim'eel<>ne,  but  steoit^  most  abounds  in  the  rolled 
stones  brought  down  by  the  stream. 

Ogtorbk  Mth. — Clfabbed  over  a  steep  and  diflkult  rocky 
mecipice,  and  at  11  o'clock  crossed  the  l/nrnff  Rivulet,  by  a  rude 
bridge,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  Ohaloom.  The  cane  Sakoo, 
by  which  the  Mumees  pass,  consists  of  3  canes,  stretched  tight 
between  opposite  trees,  and  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  s^ong 
loops  M  eidieK  end.  Into  one  of  these  the  passenger  inserts  his 
body,  and  bringing  it  under  ^e  loins  makes  it  as  fast  as  he  can  with, 
his  scanty  clothing,  and  hanging  suspended  in  it,  he  pulls  himself 
leroea.  Lei^viag  the  River  to  the  left^  we  afoeiid^d  a  niU»  whence 
we  saw  Ghqiosm's  house  upparently  at  no  great  di^taoce^  but  W»; 
hed  anpther  descent,  and  most  fatiguing  asoent  yet  tq  get  Qver». 
hafcMret  we  reached  it,  whic)i  we  at  length  di4  «t  $  <^'cloQk^  beai^tUyf 
tired.  We  parsed  here  sois^  cultiv^ktion.  belong^  t%  iji^  vUla^ 
T^Un-^,  on  €^  l^ft. 

October  DTtbi. — Sarly  the  next  morning,  there  w^  coa^ 
siderable  bustle  without^  in  cafcohing  and  mastering  a  fine^  Mithotm^ 
(the  hill  Cow),  which  was  slain  for  a  feast  in  compliment 
to  me,  and  early  in  the  day,  a  large  party  of  visitors  frojn^  the 
neighbourhood  arrived,  to  whom  the  meat  was  presented  minced- 
up  with  tnuroowa,  and  cooked  in  cylinders  of  leaves.  My  share 
was  a  whole  hind  leg,  but  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  dress  it  after  my 
own  fashion.  Mudh,  (fermented  liquor)  was  circulated  freely,  but 
I  did  not  see  any  one  intoxicated,  nor  were  they  rude  in  satisfying 
their  curiosity,  with  respect  to  me  and  my  furniture;  however  they 
kept  my  Musical  Snuff  Box  constantly  playing. 

October  28th. — I  was  given  to  understand  that  my  presents. 
were  anxiously  expected ;  I  therefore  gave  red  cloth  jackets  and 
large  nlver  earrings  to  the  three  Taeen  Chiefe,  upon  whose  ma- 
nagement I  conddered  myself  dependent  for  further  progress,, 
JTieerssfi^,  one  of  the  brothers,  was  absent  a  ihw  day's  journey  fo- 
theN.  £.  where  he  had  gone  to  assist  the  Ckibe^  Oatn,  against  anat-^ 
t»ek  of  alai^e  party  of  the  crop-haired  MUmeei^  of  the  Dihmtg,  The 
fate  of  diis  party  of  plunderers  is  worth  mentioning;  they  came 
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across  in  nunber  about  200,  before  enow  had  fallen  on  die  heights, 
and  had  succeeded  in  surprising  one  village,  and  were  carrying  off 
a  quantity  of  moveables,  and  many  captives,  when  the  r^force* 
ment  brought  by  Kheenong  approached.  He  is  esteemed  a  bold 
warrior,  and  in  this  instance  ne  sustained  his  character,  for  he 
pressed  ao  closely  on  them,  killing  some  few,  that  thejr  considered 
It  necessary  to  commit  the  baibarous  act  of  slaying  their  pnson«:8, 
but  being  punued  to  the  snow  they  found  it  so  deep  firom  the  un* 
expected  falls  of  the  last  few  days,  that  their  retreat  by  this  route 
was  cut  off.  They  then  turned  Northward,  and  escaped  by  the 
Saddk^  side  of  the  range,  but  not  more  than  120  of  them  reltch- 
ed  their  homes,  the  rest  having  perished  from  privation^  or  in  at- 
empting  to  pass  the  mountains. 

Aftbr  the  delivery  of  mv  presents  I  observed  that  several 
men  departed,  as  if  they  idso  nad  waited  in  expectation  of  re* 
ceiving  donations. 

The  Jlfiimeef  appear  to  wear  at  all  seasons  the  same  scanty 
elothing,  cut  as  narrow  as  its  purpose  permits,  but  it  is  probably  from 
poverty,  as  they  much  esteem  girts  of  apparel. 

The  women  have  a  profusion  of  beads,  either  of  colored  jriass, 
white  porcelain,  or  oblong  pieces  of  inferior  cornelian  ;  of  the 
second  kind  i  diould  think  they  must  sometimes  cany  a  weight  of 
ten  pounds ;  tiieir  other  ornaments  are  fhin  gore  shaped  plates  of 
silver,  fbr  the  forehead,  and  a  singular  kind  of  ear-ring  worn  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ear,  and  consisting  of  a  ring  of  brass,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  having  attached  a  piece  of  silver,  cut  in  the  shape  of 
a  spherical  triangle,  d  inches  deep.  This,  remaining  suspended  in 
a  Ime  with  the  i£oulders,  forms  a  very  remarkable  ornament. 

Ghaloom's  house  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  the 
blackened  sculls  of  cattle,  proofs  of  his  hospitality  and  riches,  some 
hogs,  bears,  deers  and  monlceys  sculls  are  also  fixed  in  rows  to  the 
waU ;  it  has  12  hearths  at  intervals  of  12  feet,  and  is  therefore 
ift>out  144  feet,  yet  in  this  respect  is  very  inferior  to  his  brother's 
houses,  which  are  100  yards  in  length ;  in  width  they  are  I^s^t  12^ 
feet.  The  smoke  having  no  exit  except  through  the  leafy  roof  is 
very  annoying.  Ohtdoam  has  ten  wives,  of  whom  tii^'o  or  three 
are  in  the  house,  and  others  have  dwellings  of  their  own,  or  live 
with  their  parents. 

The  scenen^  very  fine,  TfhunuU,keya  on  one  side,  and  the 
huge  Tfkutjkouilll^  on  the  other,  rising  majestically  above  greea 
slopes.  I  looked  m  vain  for  a  village.  The  houses  are  few,  and- 
seattered  on  opposite  hilk;  they  are  known  by  thejaames  of  the 
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BooDiNQ  6am,  of  the  Meeskeo  Mumui,  who  has  just  mar- 
ried a  danf^ler  of  one  of  the  three  TWem  brothere,  has  aodertaken 
to  coBdaet  me  in  aafety  to  the  Lama  country ;  but  I  am  given  to 
undentand,  that  his  power  to  do  so  is  doubtful,  and  that  it  will  be 
betterto  secure  the  personal  attendance  of  one  of  the  TWiu,  in 
Older  both  to  insure  haTiag  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
by  making  him  run  the  same  risk  with  ourselres,  to  cause  alarm  to 
the  Meezhoot,  of  the  yengeance  of  his  tribe^  should  they  intend 
IS  evil. 

OcTOBBR  29th  &  30th. — Halted  in  hopes  of  collecting 
some  rice,  but  was  disappointed.  It  is  also  very  annoying,  that 
Okaioam  haa  lamed  himself,  and  cannot  accompany  us  as  in- 
tended; he  promises  however  to  follow,  should  his  foot  get  better. 
My  Binhman  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  I  shall  now  be  without 
a  serrant. 

October  31st. — In  search  of  rice  we  marched  to  Kho$ha*$ 
(^  second  brother) ;  the  path  leading  over  two  hills :  we  found  him 
very  reluctant  to  part  on  aoy  terms  with  this  precious  article,  how- 
ever on  being  reminded,  that  his  behaviour  was  an  ill  return  for  the 
Knts  twice  received  from  me,  he  agreed  at  a  large  price  to  let  me 
a  little  rice  and  some  Indian  com.  ^  We  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  go  on  with  us,  but  he  was  too  much  interested  in  building  a  new 
house  to  assent,  yet  he  offered  that  his  son  should  go,  to  shew  hia 
confidence  in  Rooding. 

Thb  Loory  Oohayn^s  village  was  nearly  surprised  a  few 
month^s  since,  by  a  party  of  meezhow,  and  was  saved  by  the 
accidental  discharge  ot  a  gun  late  in  the  evening,  for  the  object 
was  plunder,  and  not  to  fight,  and  supposing  an  alarm  had  been 
given,  they  decamped.  The  Khamteei  have  since  stockaded  their 
principal  houses,  and  kept  watch,  but  their  fears  are  still  so  great, 
that  they  express  much  anxiety  about  our  progress. 

NoVBMBER  1st. — Khodka  made  good  his  promise,  and  in  a 
manner  more  handsome  than  expected,  for  together  with  his  free 
gift  and  purchases  in  exchange  for  a  few  seers  of  salt,  1  have  got 
six  days*  provisions,  and  we  resolved  to  proceed.  We  marched  to 
Ihebra^M  house  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  were  occupied  *nearly 
three  hours  in  crossing  the  hollow ;  the  horizontal  distance  must 
be  little,  for  better  eyes  than  mine  plainly  distinguish  the  stakes  of 
Khotka*s  new  building.  Nuebra  killed  a  large  hog,  and  presented 
a  few  seen  of  rice,  for  which  h^  received  a  pair  of  hu^  silver 
•arHrittgs.  He  is  very  officious  about  my  ioumey,.  and  asserts  that 
with  Kooding,  they  together  can  effect  all  I  wis^  which  I  much 
doubt:  they  say  that  the  presence  of  any  of  the  Taeem,  is  ouito 
UBaeosssary.  This  hill  and  that  vnt  tiesconded  from,  rise  rrom 
tfie  Loong,  towards  the  N.  in  steppes,  and  are  well  cultivatedP^S^^  ^^ 
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NoVBMBBR  2vu, — ^Iii  the moriBiif  JdotAc returned  home  after 
mpaginc:  to  follow  us  lo  Roodiug^Sy  should  CrAaloom  renain  «wU>l€ 
to  aitend.  He  did  not  leaire  his  soa  as  before  agfeed  to»  and  I  waa- 
Bovv  withoat  aoy  of  their  tvibe,  nor  had  I  a  proper  interpreter.  I 
found  one  Qi  mf  own  people  acquainted  with  the  Merxkoo  language, 
ind  desired  bin  to  kmeip  his  peaoe,  and  ves«rve  his  information  lot 
tisde  of  needy  to  Ksten  to  what  was  said  and  mention  it,  should  ho 
diaeOTer  anj  uafiur  play,  but  tiie  fellow  could  not  hold  bis  tongnei. 
As  I  know  nothing  of  ^e  people  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  tfao 
Loory  Oohayn  is  so  much  better  informed,  I  was  decided  by  his 
arguments  once  more  to  return,  Uytry^  to  make  some  better  airange- 
meat,  to  see  Kkemntng  should  be  have  returned  from  his  mar^ 
expedition,  aad  arrange  with  him  as  we  iirat  intended.  I  was  al8» 
lame  from  a  sprain,  aiMl  afraid  of  a  long  mareh. 

We  accordinffly  went  back  to  Khoiha*i,  and  I  was  glad  to 
perceive  that  our  doing  so,  gave  him  som^  concern,  and  that  I 
should  no  lonj^er  be  put  off  or  deceived  with  promises,  however  in 
the  course  of  the  day  we  heard  that  OhaJoom  had  actually  set  out 
by  another  path  to  jom  us.    Made  some  trivial  purchases  of  rice, 

November  8rb. — ^Halted  on  account  of  my  lameness,  and 
I  sobmitted  to  the  application  of  a  Kkamtee  medicine,  said  to 
be  a  specific,  but  without  any  beneficial  efiect.  It  was  the  gall 
of  the  Boa  Constrictor,  which  was  applied  after  the  skin  had  beev 
slightly  cut  with  the  blades  of  a  coarse  grass. 

'  NovBMBBR  4th, — Moved,  because  the  strength  of  my  party 
makes  it  rather  hard  upon  the  villagers  to  feed  them,  though 
divided  according  to  custom,  two  or  three  in  each  house.  I  waa 
taking  an  easier  path  Southwards  to  the  Loonff^  while  the  coolies 
went  by  Nuebra%  to  bring  on  the  rice  left  there.  On  tlie  borders 
of  the  jLoony  we  passed  through  a'  strip  of  level  ground,  covered 
with  thick  bamboo  jun^e.  Waited  three  hours  for  the  people  who 
had  gone  the  more  difficult  path,  and  halted  in  the  stony  bed  of 
the  Loottg.  My  sentries  were  posted  by  the  JLoory  Gohayn,  as  if 
danger  were  to  oe  apprehended.  Our  trouble  in  going  to  r^uebra% 
seems  to  hare  been'  simply  occasioned  by  his  wish  to  establish  a 
claim  to  a  leturn,  by  presenting  me  a  hog;  since  now  that  that 
affair  is  over,  a  much  better  path  has  been  shewn  to  us. 

The  rocks  on  the  descent  were  gneiss  and  nuca  slate.  I  may 
bese  mentien  that  near  to  Ghaloam'i,  ther^  is  in  a  ravine,  a  whito 
mud,  whidi  the  cattle  resort  to  and  eat  in  larg^  quantities,  I  sup* 
pose  for  its  saline  qualities,  though  I  could  not  discover  any 
saU  taste :  it  is  found  only  m  me  spot,  and  near  it  day  slate,  with 
numerous  imbedded  crystal*  c^  iron  pyrit^i^.    Digitized  by  Googlc 
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lafge  stones,  or  sometaaies  by  a  better  path  through  fields  and 
.jungle.  The  high  hilb  on  both  baakSp  are  spotted  with  cttltiTatioo 
tovwds  their  tops.  Passed  two  cane  Sakoot;  after  erosnog  tiae 
TkumS^  mounted  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  and  moved  4  furlongs 
on  its  £.  face  to  M&tka'$.  His  bouse  is  iai^  and  judging  from 
the  long  row  of  scuUs  within  it,  he  is  a  "wealthy  man.  H«  gane 
a  hog,  and  hinted  that  if  invited,  he  should  be  happy  to  go  on  witfi 
us.  I  begged  that  he  would  do  so,  and  making  an  adequate  retaili 
for  his  hog,  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  more  liberal^  if  I  found 
him  of  servico  to  me. 

This  man  is  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  leadeis  of  As 
party  before  alluded  to,  ivho  went  with  inlent  to  |ilunder  the  Xsoiy 
iiMunft^s  village. 

NovBMBSS  6th.— We  commenced  early  our  labonoos  ascent 
np  a  high  mountain,  either  climbing  direcdyup  the  faoB,  or  gva^ 
dually  ascending  on  ridges,  the  view  entirely  :sfaut  out  in  every  di- 
jnectiea  by  the  tree  jungle.  On  emerging  in  a  more  open  spot  we 
eaji^ed  a  sight  of  parts  of  Auan  and  thb  BreikmapiUra,  with  Kbit 
peaks  behind  us,  but  to .  the  Nortfi,  the  doiids  much  to  my  miv- 
loyance,  prevented  a  view  of  the  peaks,  by  which  I  had  expected 
to  correct  my  route.  As  we  ascended,  the  increased  cold  was 
sensibly  felt  by  all.  I  demanded  the  Thermometer  to  note  the  tem- 
.perature  and  sias !  I  foUnd  it  broken.  From  the  top  we  enjoyed 
a  splendid  view  over  Asam.  T,humttt,heya  which  h^  been  long 
towering  above  our  heads,  has  now  dipped  below  the  horizoo,  and 
the  constrast  of  its  mass  to  the  perspective  of  the  J9raAinapii#ra  adds 
greatly  to  ihe  fineness  of  the  scene.  I  sometime  doubted  whether 
a  white  line  in  the  valley  on  the  right,  could  possibly  be  the  Pt* 
hmg,  tiiough  there  is  no  other  River  in  that  diiectioa,  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  visible.  I  recognized  I  thought  the  well  known 
•bend  between  Soonpore  Meokk  and  Smddk^,  yet  it  appeared  muck 
too  near,  and  too  far  below  us,  but  the  continuation  of  the  grent 
River  to  the  S.  W.  which  was  perfsctly  distinguishable  removed 
all  doubts. 


I  regret  that  this  day  the  top  of  the  whole  line  of 
fains  was  enveloped  in  clouds,  for  I  think  that  some  idea  migitt 
have  been  formed  of  the  nature  ai  ihe  country  up  the  Dikong^  at 
least  from  this  elevated  spot  wk  should  have  seen  ^aoy  high  ranges 
in  that  direction. 

Tub  summit  remains  covered  with  snow,  during  the.eddnr 
months;  the  trees  are  consequently  of  stunted  growth,  but  low 
.Vnriies  abound  ;  wb  found  ^  very  plilatftble  berry  of  the  «i3e  of  a 
«omnt,  white,  and  when  ripe  of  ant  asure  bkie  oolor,  withcmt 
^atones.    These  were  verjr  grateftil  to  us  a£ter  a  .continued  ascentv<>f 
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fiTe  hoars  without  water.  Descending  a  rugged  ravine  on  the  other 
side,  we  found  the  water  rapidly  accumulating  from  little  rilte  in 
every  direction^  till  near  our  halting  place  it  formed  a  considerable 
stream. 

NoviMBBR  7th. — ^We  resumed  our  tedious  descent,  the  path 
hoA,  leading  often  over  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees  for  support 
to  the  feet:  it  is  frequently  made  past  an  awkward  projecting  rock 
by  cronii^  and  tying  two  small  trees.  Instead  of  gianite  which  we 
had  hMierto  met  wiUi,  we  found  towards  the  bottom,  hornblende* 
rock  and  gkeenstone.  After  arriviiig  again  at  the  €o,  which  had 
now  become  a  large  and  rapid  Rivulet,  we  had  to  climb  up  a 
dfficult  precipice,  the  supports  of  wood  frequent,  and  canes  tied  to 
hold  to  OS  ascent.  We  now  inclined  more  to  the  Westward  round 
the  hill,  and  on  issuing  forth  from  the  jungles,  towards  the  Brah" 
maputra,  were  presented  with  a  scene  of  a  new  character.  The 
mountains  rising  immediately  from  the  River,  are  many  of  them 
high  enough  to  be  capped  with  snow,  their  outline  is  varied  and 
beautiful,  and  their  aspect  is  more  pleasing  from  the  predominance 
of  grass  jungle  or  cultivation ;  at  their  bases  is  a  narrow  strip 
nearly  lerel,  below  which  again  the  River  runs  in  a  deep  chasm. 
On  the  slopes  lie  numerous  large  blocks  of  hornblende  rock.  Put 
up  in  Roodinff's  house — ^there  are  but  few  houses  near. 


NoiBMBER  8th. — Halted,  and  had  a  ho|  given  us.  Prim^ 
§on,  the  ChieC  who  first  gave  me  a  description  of  the  route  joined 
us.  1  could  not  get  any  thing  settled  for  our  proceeding,  excepting 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  Miimees  of  my  party  on  ahead 
to  give  information  to  one  Dingnha  of  onr  intentions. 

NovEMBBR  ^H. — I  expected  to  start,  but  the  Mismees 
resolve  in  Council,  that  it  is  advisable  to  give  our  advance  couriers 
full  time  to  hold  a  parley  and  ascertain,  what  reception  we  may 
expect;  heard  during  the  day  that  we  are  threatened  by  one  Chief, 
who  warns  us  to  beware  of  the  heaps  of  stones  he  has  prepared  to 
roll  over  the  precipice.  In  the  evening  I  endeavoured  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Roodmg,  as  to  the  reward  he  is  to  have  for 
condacting  us,  aud  the  time  of  payment  which  I  would  defer  both 
to  ensure  his  good  faith,  and  because  there  appears  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  can  fulfil  hb  promises.  His  demands  were  most  exor- 
bitant, so  much  so  that  my  entire  collection  would  not  have  sufficed, 
and  he  insisted  on  instant  payment,  observing  that  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  great  influence,  I  need  not  fear  to  exhaust  my 
•toles.    ' 

NovBMBBR  10th. — In  the  morning  I  selected  a  largar  pre- 
sent, than  I  had  yet  given  to  any  other  Chief,  and  begged  Rood^ 
to  decide  at  once  whether  or  not  he  would  accept  it^  and  give  me 
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iuB  serrices.  He  minutely  examined  each  artide,  urtttraad  one  Ot 
two  to  be  ezcbanged,  which  like  a  wise  man  .he  thought  too  fine 
for  his  purposee,  and  at  last  declined  taking  the  whote  unlees  I 
would  add  another  coat.  In  this  I  could  not  afford  to  gratify  him 
knowing  that  I  should  have  to  buy  my  way,  and  that  the  oth^r* 
Meezkoo  Chiefs  would  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  amount  jKiTen  t« 
Ibis  man.  Promises  of  a  handsome  reward  in  the  event  of  succete 
were  of  no  avail,  I  therefore  ordered  the  things  to  be  packed  up 
again,  and  set  out  intending  if  we  could  procure  a  guide,  to  go 
<»i  to  the  village  of  Dujiioon,  a  Chief  of  influence.  Bnl  in  rae 
way  I  found  that  I  should  be  deserted  by  the  Taeoiiihahomj  and 
my  other  Mitmee  friends  who  were  too  much  afraid  of  the 
iMeedbo^  to  proceed,  unless  under  whatltbey  esteemed  safe  con* 
dact.     I  did  not  think  it  prudent  or  necessary  to  give  way  with 

3»ect  to  increasing  my  present,  however  Ohaloom  rather  tiiaa 
et  the  disgrace  of  being  compelled  to  return  under  such  ciroum* 
stances,  sent  back  to  offer  a  coat  which  I  had  given  him,  or  rather 
than  not  secure  the  attendance  of  Rooding^  he  was  willing  to  give 
a  Mitktxm,  (hill  cow),  which  amongst  these  poor  people  bears  a 
high  value.    Reading  now  agreed  to  join  us  to-morrow. 

I  found  that  I  was  much  deceived  on  the  7tfa,  when  looking 
down  from  a  height  over  the  narrow  valle;^  to  the  Eastward,  I  sup* 
poeed  that  our  path  would  be  far  easier;  it  is  true  that  the  ascents 
and  descents  are  trifling,  but  after  passing  the  iSb,  it  is  extremely 
bad  on  the  slippery  face  of  the  hill.  To  day  for  the  first  time^ 
I  witnessed  the  mode  of  crossing  by  the  cane  Sdkoo,  while  resting 
near  one.  Three  or  four  men  passed  in  either  direction,  they  were 
particularly  careful  in  securing  tne  loops  to  their  bodies,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  fear  of  uipping,  using  two  or  three  loops,  each 
composed  of  a  long  cane  coiled  repeatedly  over :  the  moment  the 
nan  commenced  his  journey  he  seemed  to  have  no  choice  of  pace, 
bis  weight  causing  sufficient  inclination  to  make  him  slide  pretty 
rapidly  to  the  centre,  whence  on  the  contrary  the  labor  of  advancing 
seemed  great,  and  to  increase  as  he  approached  the  opposite  sup- 
ports till  between  each  hard  tug  he  took  a  long  rest.  The  length 
of  the  bridge  is  about  80  yards.  We  halted  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  JHuilee,  where  the  River  has  a  wider  bed,  and  is  comparatively 
riow ;  I  ventured  to  bathe  in  it,  and  found  the  cold  intense.  At  a 
high  altitude  on  the  opposite  mountain  firs  were  in  great  abundance ; 
there  were  some  also  scattered  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hills. 

NovBMBERltTH. — ^We  passed  over  more  level  ground  in  a 
direction  S.  of  E.  At  1  o'clock  we  left  the  Brahmapootra,  and 
etossed  some  easy  slopes  free  from  tree  jungle,  and  partially  culti- 
vated. Witnessed  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  Mismees  to  their 
beer.  Okaloam  left  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  Meezhoo  on  his  invita- 
tion, promising  to  be  back  in  one  mii^ute,  but  he  kept  us  an  hour 
itt  a  shower^  though  messengers  were  repeajtedly  jent  to  call  hinle 
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The  hoitst  was  at  hand,  and  I  wished  to  take  shelter,  but  wa« 
eiren  to  undentaod,  that  I  should  be  a  most  unwelcome  guest. 
There  were  near  several  good  houses,  each  haying  a  little  grove  of 
plantain  trees,  some  of  them  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  loose 
•tones;  we  saw  many  JRft/Aooiu  and  Thibet  Cows  grazing;  many 
of  the  men  who  appeared,  had  long  cloaks  of  thick  woollens  of  the 
Zama  country,  and  altogether  an  air  of  greater  comfort  prevailed  ^ 
than  amongst  the  Mismees  situated  nearer  Aiom. 

At  3,  we  met  Prinuon  and  the  other  men  who  had  been  sent 
to  advance,  they  brought  a  message  from  Jingtha,  to  whom  they 
'  w^e  more  particularly  deputed,  requesting  that  we  would  halt  for 
the  night  on  a  spot  to  be  pointed  out,  as  time  had  not  been  given  to 
make  suitable  preparation  for  us,  and  owing  to  his  brother's  illness, 
and  the  sacrifices  they  were  offering  for  his  recovery,  strangers 
could  not  be  admitted  within  his  house.  We  were  accordingly  led 
to  the  hills'  side  near  Ohaloom*s  village,  and  though  the  place  was 
not  at  all  to  my  liking,  being  closely  surrounded  with  jungle,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  build  our  huts  there,  as  no  better  arrangement 
could  be  made,  and  none  of  the  Chiefs  who  had  assembled 
about  us,  seemed  inclined  to  show  their  hospitality :  Ooonuhon, 
however  sent  us  a  hog,  but  this  was  a  ruse  to  ensure  himself  a 
present.    I  gave  him  a  chintz  jacket,  which  was  much  admired. 

NovBMBER  12th. — Received  another  message  from  Jingtha^ 
earnestly  requesting  that  we  would  remain  that  day  where  we  were, 
and  pty  him  a  visit  the  next.     We  had  been  given  to  understand, 
that  a  shed  would  be  prepared  for  us,  but  from  what  I  could  learn, 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  had  been  ordered,  and 
as  we  could  at  all  events  put  up  in  a  place  less  favorable  for  a  pight 
attack,  I  ordered  a  march,   and  returned  in  answer-to  the  message, 
that  for  the  convenience  of  holding  a  conference  with  him,  I  in« 
tended  to  approach  nearer  the  abode  of  the  man  of  consequence, 
and  begged  that  the  promised  shed  or  a  convenient  halting  place 
might  he  shown  us.     I  was  met  in  the  road  by  a  man  sent  to  desire  me 
on  no  account,  to  go  nearer  the  house,  and  shortly  after  by  another, 
who  directed  us  to  halt  where  we  were.     I  chose  a  spot  which  was 
clear  of  jungle  to  the  extent  of  60  or  80  yards.     We  were  now 
plainly  told  that  the  men  of  influence  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
assembling  to  debate  on  the  question  of  permitting  us  to  advance, 
and  that  we  must  wait  their  decision.    Lamat  Thuo  arrived,  a  formi- 
dable personage,  having  some  years  since  murdered  several  Khamtee 
families,    who  by  his    permission  were  on   their  way  from   the 
Irawaddi  to  the  Lama  country,  and  were  received  into  his  house 
with  demonstrations  of  hospitality  and  friendship.     He  was  then 
in  the  habit  of  freouently  visiting  the  Khamteet  for  purposes  of 
traffick ;  and  it  is  related,  that  after  this  act  of  treachery,  he  re- 
purchased the  favor  of  the  Khamtee  Rajah,  by  a  present  of  the 
muvkets  of  the  murdered  party.    Vadeistaadiog  that  he  speaks  the 
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JOmmiee  langttftge  flaentfy,  I  was  in  hopei,  by  mwM  of  the 
Loary  Ookmfn,  and  the  aid  of  presents,  to  gain  his  voice  in  the 
council ;  but  to  my  message,  inviting  him  to  visit  me,  no  attention 
was  paid.  I  sent  Prinuon,  who  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
Meezkoo  chiefr,  to  learn  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  to.  explain  my 
motives  for  wishing  to  pass  on  to  the  Lama  country ;  but  he  quick- 
ly returned  in  great  alarm  at  the  abuse  he  had  received,  and  re- 
ported that  a  number  of  armed  men  had  assembled.  Rooding  had 
joined  us ;  he  allowed  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
advancing,  and  exhibited  great  anxiety  to  receive  his  present 

November  13th. — ^No  communication  from  the  assembled 
chiefs,   nor  would  any  of  my  people  venture  to  approach  them. 
RoodUig  was  often  to  and  fro,  as  yesterday,  but  he  either  could  not 
or  wouM  not  give  any  information  of  what  was  passing,  more  than» 
that  several  chiefs  were  met  in  debate  :  towards  evening  he  came 
and  clamoured  for  hb  present,  declaring,  that  unless  given  him  at 
once,  he  would  depart  for  his  house.     I  was  of  opinion,   that  he 
had  found  himself  unable  to  forward  our  cause,  and  was  anxious 
that  he  should  show  some  signs  of  success  before  receiving  his  re- 
ward ;  but  the  Mismees  with  me  were  strongly  of  opinion,  that  he 
liad  the  power  to  influence  the  rest  if  he  chose,  and  assured  me  that 
it  would  be  better  to  satisfy  him.     Not  at  all  convinced,  I  put  the 
present  into  their  hands,  to  give   upon  a  perfect  understanding  that 
It  was  to  be  restored  if  we  did  not  meet  with  success.     Hooding 
now  moved  off  in  high  glee ;  however,  he  led  one  of  the  Taeens, 
his  brother-in-law  aside,  and  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  much  bet- 
ter return  to  his  home,  that  there  were  safer  places,  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  encampment.    Two  of  the  Meezhoos,  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  residing  near  the  Taeens,  Nuebra  and 
JtfdwAa,  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  visit 
their  fidends  who  were  with  me ;  they  told  us  that  they  had  not 
been  admitted  to  the  debate,  but  that  diey  had  observed  signs,  which 
induced  them,  at  all  events,  to  warn  us  nof  to  sleep  that  night : 
they  said  that  many  men  were  assembled  at  JingslwCs.    Rooding 
now  returned  with  an  invitation  from  Jingsha — a  hog  had  been  kilt- 
ed for  us,  and  we  were  to  proceed  on  our  route  the  next  day,  as 
every  thing   had  been  satisfactorily  arranged.     I  excused  myself 
from  going  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  observed 
that  Rooding  appeared  satisfied  that  I  did  so :  he   again  conferred 
in  private  with  his  brother,  and  immediately  after  his  departure,  lAy 
Ifumees  came  to  me  in  great  alarm,  and  earnestly  recommended  in- 
stant flight     I  thought  there  was  ground  for  suspicion,  but  depend- 
ing mudi  rather   on  the  view  the   people  took  of  the  transaction, 
I  resolved  on  a  retreat  by  night,  intending  to  pass  the  houses  near 
our  path,  and  get  over  about  4  miles  of  good  road  by  moonlight, 
and  continue  over  the  more  difficult  road  near  the  river  after  day- 
break.    I  posted  my  sentries,  and  at  9  o'clock,  leaving  the  party 
cookiog.to  provide  against  the  necessity  of  .delay  on  the  morrow^ 
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I  wMt  to  fflMr  but  the  impatienoe  and  fean  of  tli«  Mumee$  mada 
them  wake  m%  up  boob  alter  10^  to  entreat  tbat  I  should  run  no 
risk  by  remainini;  longer.  I  was  under  appehension  that  the 
dumsinees  of  my  people  would  hazard  discovery,  but  I  found  them 
careful  and  intelligent  enough  when  actuated  by  fear.  The  Cku 
nete  prepared  a  train  of  wood  to  keep  up  a  la^e  fire,  in  admirable 
atyle.  And  as  we  passed  on  close  to  one  house,  the  only  noise 
heard  was  that  which  could  not  be  subdued,  of  the  heavy  tread  of 
a  numerous  party  of  men  on  the  turf.  Some  dogs  afterwards, 
alarmed  men  who  were  sleeping  in  a  field  shed,  but  though  thera 
was  much  hallooing,  we  probably  had  passed  unperoeived,  and  the 
only  accident  in  the  course  of  the  night  was  the  fall  of  a  poor  coo- 
lie from  a  precipice  of  8  or  10  feet  down,  which  we  had  to  descend 
clinging  to  roots  of  trees — ^he  escaped  with  very  little  hurt 

Towards  morning  the  moon  failed  us  where  the  path  waa 
▼ery  difficult  on  the  rocks  above  the  river,  and  here  we  were  glad 
to  throw  ourselves  down  and  rest  till  day  light,  when  we  resumed 
our  march,  and  reached  Roodhtff's  at  3  in  the  afternoon.  Rooding's 
ton  overtook  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  informed  us  that  the 
Meezkooi  had  surrounded  our  huts  late  in  the  night,   and  were 
greatly  disappointed  when  they  found  that  we  had  departed ;  but 
I  think  this  story  very  doubtful — ^however,  from  what  I  have  since 
heard,  I  have  no  doubt  that  evil  was  intended.     Many  circum'^ 
stances  had  contributed  to  make  the  Mdmees  suspicious  of  intend* 
ed  treachery,  before  ttoodina*$  last  communication  so  completely 
alarmed  them.     Primson  had  observed  that  in  Jingska's  house,  th^ 
trays  usually  hanging  over  the  hearths,  and  all  such  impediments 
to  a  sudden  rush  through  it,  had  been  cut  away,  and  we  afterwards 
heard  that  it  had  been  resolved,  if  we  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
to  surprise  us  if  possible  that  night,  or  if  they  should  find  us  too 
much  on  the  alert,  to  plant  an  ambush  at  the  cane   8akoo,   by 
which  we  were  to  have  crossed  the  next  day,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  tioie  when  half  the  party  had  passed  over. 

November  16th. — ^We  continued  on  our  return,  preferring 
the  route  by  the  river,  though  more  circuitous,  to  that  we  came 
over  the  high  mountain ;  we  crossed  some  hills,  leaving  the  Bndk* 
mapuira  a  little  to  the  right  The  rocks  seen  were  first  horn- 
blende and  greenstone,  and  after  crossing  a  rivulet  not  far  from 
Mooding's,  mica  slate. 

November  16th. — ^Descended  a  steep  hill  covered  with 
reed  jungle ;  crossed  the  Thi,  and  turned  more  to  the  North,  till 
we  again  Beared  the  Brahmapuira,  One  high  mountain  oontinuea 
OB  the  opposite  ba&k;  halted  in  a  Meexhoo  village. 

NoTBMBBR  17th.— The  path  at  first  so  bad,  that  our  pro- 
gress was  not  more  thaa  half  a  mile  an  hour;  at  10  o*plock  jpasaed 
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A  Tiilage  M  a  Urel  fpot  below,  orer  the  rit er*  Deaeeftded  to  the 
water^s  edge»  and  marched  orer  the  rounded  etooes  at  a  better 
pece ;  but  we  had  to  climb  oyer  two  steep  rocks^  one  of  which  oo>» 
cupied  nearly  an  hour ;  again  left  the  Brahmaputra,  and  ascend- 
•d  eonatderably  to  Guetang,  a  Maroo  village. 

NovEMBBR  18th.— Detained  by  rain. 

« 

November  19th.— Descended  through  some  eultivation  • 
passed  near  Chootong  village,  and  Uddona  on  the  opposite  bank; 
the  path  this  day  generally  good;  ascended  from  Krohmg  village! 
and  descended  through  tree  jungle  to  Makaoee,  which  lies  in  a  low 
hollow  nearly  surrounded  by  hifis. 

November  20TH.— Crossed  the  ilfiiAooetf  rivulet;  path  bad 
and  uneven  through  tree  jangle ;  approached  near  the  Brahma- 
pmtra.  The  main  waterfall,  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  but 
very  beautiful,  fails  from  Thuthontheya  (mountain)  on  the  opposite 
bade.  Sagumia  and  Kapeeling*  villages  on  the  base  of  the  same 
Boontain.  Moved  through  much  jungle  near  the  river,  to  near 
TofoUmg  vills^,  where  we  turned  again  from  it.  Path  bad  and 
uneven  to  Primton^s  house,  where  we  halted. 

November  2l8T  and  22nd. — Compelled  to  halt  by  heavy 
taint,  and  succeeded  in  bartering  red  beads  for  rice,  which  we  were 
then  in  great  need  of,  my  people  having  been  on  short  allowance 
for  two  or  three  days  past 

November  23rd. — The  rain  continued,  but  we  moved  a 
short  distance  in  a  Southerly  direction,  to  the  house  of  Khreum 
who  had  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Cheebong,  of  which  he 
gave  OS  an  account;  he  produced  a  wretched  old  matchlock,  which 
ha  said  had  been  of  great  service  in  striking  the  enemy  with 
great  fear. 

November  24th. — We  crossed  several  hills  on  our  return 
to  Ehoiha's,  the  greater  part  of  the  path  bad,  and  always  through 
thick  tree  jungle. 

Hence  in  three  more  days  we  again  reached  the  Lowy  Oo* 
Aegfa's  village,  but  instead  of  taking  our  old  route  after  passing  the 
Loiomg^  we  kept  the  rocks  on  the  river's  edge,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered too  difficult  for  us  when  novices  in  climbing  hills,  and  cer- 
tainly  we  found  the  path  bad  enough.  On  some  occasions  a  crasy 
ladder  was  the  only  means  of  ascending  the  perpendicular  rock 
oppoeing  farther  progress  on  the  stones  below  and  above,  the  slip- 
pery biU's  face  was  not  a  little  dangerous. 
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I  hare  now  only  to  add  what  little  additional  information  I 
acquired  respecting  the  route  to  the  source  of  the  Northern  branch 
of  the  Brahmaputra^  the  Talooka. 

1st  Day. — ^We  were  to  hare  halted  at  the  village  of  Harhup 
beyond  the  moiith  of  the  Lathi^  distant  about  4  miles. 

2nd  Day. — The-next  day  we  should"  hare  been  occupied  in 
crossing,  and  were  to  halt  at  Ttlwng^  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohoohom,  at  no  great  distance. 

3rd  Day. — Hence  the  direction  of  the  river  is  said  to  be 
about  N.  £.,  and  the  path  is  always  along  the  bed,  excepting 
where  it  is  necessary  to  climb  over  rocks.  Halting  place  a  large 
sand  bank. 

4th  Day. — ^Thence  to  Reesha^s village  Kundee,  near  Bamiyak. 

5th  Day. — ^To  a  remarkable  rock. 

6th  Day. — ^To  Wahaag  Lama  village. 

7th  Day. — ^To  Kvndek  Lama  village. 

dTH  Day. — ^Halt  in  the  jungle  at  the  DwmH  rivulet 

9th  Day. — ^The  residence  of  the  Latna  Governor  Rooeemak^ 
which  is  situated  S.  of  the  junction  of  the  branches  Talooka  and 
Talooding;  the  river  is  crossed  by  boats;  there  are  no  bridges; 
Primton,  from  whose  information  I  constructed  a  sketch  of  the 
route  some  time  since,  recollected  the  names  of  all  the  villages  he 
before  mentioned,  I  i^ould  rather  say  he  again  named  the  whole» 
and  he  now  gave  me  their  situations  on .  the  £.  or  W.  bank  of  the 
Talooka,  where  they  chiefly  are,  and  the  number  of  days'  journey 
between  them.  The  country  is  described  as  a  narrow  plain,  cover- 
ed with  fir  trees.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood ;  there  are  some 
temples  of  stone,  and  at  Chusee  or  Ckouttejenua^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Talooka  there  is  a  very  high  stone' building,  the  residence 
of  a  Priest;  also  a  wooden  bridge  passable  for  cattle. 

Six  days  from  Ckiuee  is  Utchdiukoo,  the  last  village  met 
with,  and  from  hence  to  the  Northward  rise  high  snowy  mountains. 

It  is  said  that  the  Lhaua  people,  who  arrive  annually  to  col- 
lect tribute,  come  by  the  Talooding  branch,  which  is  from  a  little 
North  of  East ;  the  Mism^es  do  not  go  that  way,  nor  could  they 
give  any  information  about  it  beyond  1  or  2  days'  journey. 

Provisions  are  said  to  be  scarce.  The  articles  with  which 
the  Mismee$  supply  the  Lama$,  are  a  bitter  medicinal  root  of  a  yel- 
low color,  (the  plant  we  saw  in  plenty  at  the  height  of  9,000  or 
10,000  feet  in  our  journey  to  the  Irawaddi),  Indigo  very  ill  pre* 
pared,  madder  and  musk,  for  which  they  get  spotted  and  striped 
woollen  jackets,  salt,  beads,  and  large  copper  pots,  which  are  agaia 
taken  into  Asarn  for  sale ;  also  the  large  tailea  cow. 
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JteguUr  of  the  ThermomtUr  kept  ui  Nmagkhhw,  during  part$  of 
the  Months  of  October  and  November,  1827. 
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16  Hind^  TrmdMm$  rf  th4  [BErA. 

Art.  Ih^Rk^  TVadUimu  of  iki  Origm  and  Butary  of  ih&^ 
Rajput  Triba. 

Thk  great  diTision  of  the  Hindus  bto  four  principal  pure 
castes^  and  a  variety  of  others  of  mixed  origin,  is  a  national  pecu- 
liarity familiar  to  £urop«>an  observation,  and  easily  enough  ac* 
counted  for  by  primitive  institutions,  and  the  progress  of  intermix- 
ture. Such,  however,  is  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  multiply 
distinctions,  that  these  leading  differences  form  but  a  small  part  of 
those  which  prevail ;  and  in  every  district  in  India  families  ana  tribes 
are  infinitely  numerous,  rarely  eating  together,  and  never  intermar- 
rying. How  much  Of  this  is  of  recent  and  spontaneous  origin,  it 
is  now  perhaps  useless  to  enquire ;  but  the  Tribes  or  clans  of  mar- 
tial caste,  the  Rajputs  of  upper  and  central  India,  appear  to  boast 
of  some  antiquity,  and  to  form  an  important  part  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  India.  It  is  a  subject  at  any  rate  infinitely  curious,  and 
not  the  less  so  beca^  it  has  scarcely  been  at  all  investigated. 

The  means  of  obtaining  information  on  this  subject  are  pro« 
bably  mora  ample  than  is  imagined ;  but  European  attention  has 
been  so  exclusively  directed  to  the  exotic  literature  of  Hindustan, 
to  Persian  and  Urd(i,  that  the  language  and  popular  literature  of 
the  Hindus  are  almost  as  little  knOwn  to  us  now  as  they  were  fif- 
ty years  ago— of  course  little  can  be  done  in  Beneal  to  remedy  the 
de&ct;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  improved  intercourse  with 
the  Rajput  states  may  tend  to  some  amendment  in  this  respect. 

Amongst  the  works  which  reflect  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  Rajput  Tribes,  is  a  very  voluminous  composition,  attributed  to 
Ckaadra  the  Poet,  entitled  the  Prithwi  Rai  Rdyasa^  a  history  of 
Prithwi  Rai  or  Pithoura,  the  last  Hindu  King  of  Delhi.  The 
author  was  his  cotemporary,  his  companion,  his  bard  and  friend  ; 
and  the  work  should  be,  therefore,  above  six  centuries  old.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  this  work, 
and  propose  to  draw  upon  it  for  the  amusement,  if  not  for  the  in- 
formation, of  our  readers.  For,  the  work  is  a  Poem,  not  a  Histo- 
ry. Amidst  abundant  and  very  wild  fiction,  however,  it  apparent- 
ly contains  some  historical  facts,  and  at  all  events  it  is  good  au- 
thority for  the  distinctions  that  existed  when  it  was  written.  There 
is  great  reason  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  work  as  it  is  now 
procured,  and  even  if  part  be  original,  it  has  .probably  grown  into 
its  present  bulky  form  by  subsequent  interpolations.  It  is,  ne- 
vertheless, a  compendium  of  all  that  the  Rajput  Tribes  know  or 
believe  of  their  past  origin  and  history ;  and  we  may  be  content, 
as  we  must  be  content,  to  possess  no  further  information  about 
them  than  they  can  give  us. 

Ths  origin  of  the  chief  Kshetri  or  Rajput  Tribes,  is  placed  in 
the  momitains  of  Abu,  in  the  West  of  India^  bordering^^^use- 
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lit  Thebe  monnlaiiisare  oovered  ^th  ancient  tempi**,  sculp. 
tiima>d  inaciiptions,  and  to  people  in  general  may  be  more  inte- 
nsbng,  from  the  exceeding  magnificence  and  richness  of  the  see* 
■ery.  The  forthcoming  rolame  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  wilt 
gi»e  some  account  of  the  antiquities.  The  first  number  of  Grind- 
lAY's  views  will  convey  a  tolerable  notimi  of  their  natural  beauties. 
The  work  of  Chandra,  the  b«id»  gives  the  following  legend  of  their 
ongiD,  and  that  of  the  Military  Tribes : 

Tradition. 

OrigU<^tfi»  Mountain  Abu; 

The  sage  Uttanka  having  completed  his  course  of  staidv  nn. 
a.r  the  celebrated  iei,W  Gilava  ^J  argent  with  h?  Pre^L^ 

Sr^  aT"*'"*  'Y  T'^  ^'  i^eptable.  Odlava  deohrX  dS 
Hot  wish  for  any  acknowlegement,  but  as  his  puoil  was  imnnrhm.»r^ 
«fer«d  him  to  his  wife,  alid  desired  him  trSeTtXr^^ 
Je  might  wish  for  On  consulting  her.  she  nJ^Z^JiL^ 
fte  ear-rings  of  the  Queen  of  Poilua  llaja.  l/STlL^J 
mgly  repaired  to  the  Raja,  and  stated*his  ca^e,  Jd^BnTbSr' 
»g  sent  for  the  Rani,  and  toldher  of  the  cireuis^ce  .heSLrM  • 
Jgave  her  ear-rings  to  the  Brahman.  These  ^ar-ri^^^^^ 
more  than  common  ear-rmra,  were  objects  of  desire  tJ»  theSMJcT 
im,Aty,  Takshaka.  who  Swelt  on  the'  place  whe^  AbVis  n^ 
ti  uated  and  he  contrived  to  trick  UttJLka  out  ^  hi  priS  a^- 
ghdebfelow  to  P4iii,-ir«««A«  on  discovering  the  Sef  ^ ^ 
uT  *S  ^?'  '"'ho  came  to  his  aid,  and  striking  the  ground  wiS 
^Aunderbolt  opened  to  Uttanka j.  passage  to  the  ref^ons  beTow 
•• -«rth.  Uttanka  penetrated  to  Pitdla.  propitiated  the  SemS 
^Tb^a^^^:''"^^  '"•'^8''  "'•''*  Represented  We* 

irith  iri^^-  "*""*  *'!^"'^?'  .*'*V'°"«  ''«*"*'*«  came  to  this  spot. 
*rth  the  dmne  cow  Nand^ni.  The  road  to  Pdtila  remaining  oST 
Aecow  fell  into  the  chasm,  and  it  required  the  aid  of  G«S!* 
propitiated  by  the  prayers  otVansktka,  ^  extricate  her.  The^' 
Jen  considered  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  p^vent  S 
Uraccidento  by  filling  up  the  abyss,  for  which  puriHrEpi^ 
ioBimdckala.  tb  spare  him  one  of  his  hundred  mig^soM^  Th! 
•ountain  accordingly  consulted  them  on  the  subject.  KU  2* 
Jwas  a  vile  country,  and  were  very  much  disinclined  to  tSe^J 
fe^  residence  in  it  VaHshtha  vindicated  the  count?  by  ^ 
«ory  of    Valmkt,  who  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  {L  iid  ! 

"ecame  a  Buht  himself,  and  wrote  the  RdmAiana     Thi.  IZ  ' 
W  lU  due  effect  upon  GMnanda,  one  of  T^Tot  wZ^ 

!Sv«.rfT*  ^''  '"^  "T  *»i?  to  the  South,  if  £  ssre 

^iuda  should  be  a»ked  to  carry  him.     Vamktha  consequently  ?! 


U  SbJkfM&timifam  \^^Mi 

plied  to  Arlmiat  who  agreed  to  eoMPey  CHrimanda  to  hiidestDttdoii 
movided  the  spot  should  become  a  holy  place,  and  bear  his  ^ame, 
wamkOM  promised  that  so  it  should  be,  aad  aWay  went  Arlmda 
with  Qirimmda  on  his  back,  and  deposited  the  mountain  over  the 
chasm  that  opened  to  Flkiki.  VMwUka  new  by  his  prayers,  «t^ 
tracted  Swa  and  his  train  to  dwell  upon  the  mountain,  and  it  Uience 
became  a  holy  place,  the  sight  of  which  remoTSs  all  sin. 

Origin  of  the  Rof put  IVOa. 

Vtmhiha  again  proceeded  to  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  which 
Ae  Saints  and  Gods  were  iuTited.  Other  guests  came'  unbidden^ 
the -demons  Yenirakeiu  and  DkiumaketUf  who  endeavoured  to  pol^ 
lutB  and  interrupt  the  rite.  To  check  their  presumption,  VoMkiAa 
called  up'lhree  warriors  from  the  consecrated  fire-hearth,  PaHhira, 
CSMKAyaaad  Annor,  who  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  demons,  but 
coeSd  not  overpower  them,  nor  prevent  theirdisturbing  the  sacrifice. 
Then  Vagidktha  enraged,  invoked  a  being  from  a  second  altar, 
who  appeared  radiant  as  the  youthful  sun,  broad  chested.  Ions 
armed,  .and  bearing  a  bow  and  quiver,  a  scjrmitarand  shield! 
Vati^ha  termed  him  Anala  CAavAaii,  (Chakuvan)  blessed  him» 
and  gave  him  a  Sukiif  with  the  attributes  of  the  terrific  Goddess, 
as  hM-companion,  and  stationed  him  on  the  mountain  to  protect  tha 
sacrifice.  This  hero  defeated  and  hurled  the  demons  to  the  infernal 
regions.  His  companion  Sakti  blessed  him,  and  went  to  heaven, 
aiM  VasiMhiha  finislied  his  ceremony. 

Hbmcs  there  were  thirtyHriz  races  of  Ksfaetris.  These  ai# 
thmr  names^  -  . 

l.--Surya*Bansi.  10.— Rajsfit 

2.— -Soma  Bansi.  20. — Deora. 

3.-.Yadab.  21.— Tink. 

4.— Kakutstha.  22.— Saidh. 

6. — Pramar.  23. — Anang.  .    . 

-6.—- Chahuvan.  24. — Potek. 

7.<-Chalukka.  25.— Dadhikhat 

8.-^Chandak«  26.— Varattap&L 

«.«^Silh&r.  27.— K6tpfil. 

10.***Abhir.  28.— Haritut.    ^ 

11^ — ^Doyamat  29. — Gorak. 

12.— Mikwiin.  30.— Mikhamat 

13.— Guman.  31.— Dh4nyapftL 

14.— Gohilot.  32.— Niknmbhawafeu 

15.— Chapotkat*  38.— Ri^piL 

16.— Parihar*  34. — Bains. 
17.— Rao.                                .    35.— Pratihar. 

18.-Rathbn  ^^--J^^z^y  Google 


TtoB  pious  oharaetera  of  this  legend  ara  well  knows  to  Bin* 
4o  Mythology^  and  Iho  first  part  of  the  adTentores  of  UtUmka  aio 
boRowed  from  the  MiMihk&raJt.  Aa  much  aa  relates  to  the  mountaia 
is  probably  of  topical  fabrication.  The  origin  of  the  four  princt* 
palTribeaof  Western  B^puts..  the  PariAihS',  CkiMthu,  ParamArm 
and  Ckakmvan,  from  the  sacrificial  fire  on  Mount  Ahut.  is  tanta*- 
mount  to  an  admission  that  their  origin  n  unknown,  and  to  an  infer- 
cncethat  they  were  origiaallyfrom  the  West  of  Hindustan.  Parih&ra 
and  ParamAra  may  be  derived  etymologically  from  the  Sanscrit, 
Irai  the  affinity  may  be  acoidental,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 
a  Saoacrit  original  fbr  the  other  two»  the  CkAiukka  or  CAiteAya. 
and  OuAwMm,  CMihm^  or  Chmhan.  Of  these  two,  the  CM^ 
hkfa  aeems  to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  West  of  Indian 
The  ruling  Princes  of  Ouaerat  belonged  to  this  race  at  the  Ma* 
kommedan  invasion,  and  branches  of  it  seem  to  have  spteadacroia 
titt  upper  part  of  the  peninsula^  the  Princes  of  Kahim  and  even 
of  EmmmaheHdn,  bearing  till  a  recent  period,  the  designatian  of 
CkSltitfa.  The  Ckamham  acquired  the  ascendancy  in  a  mora 
JBHtem  direction,  in  Central  India,  and  IVMt  Xtd;  the-hera  of 
tke  work  belongs  to  their  Tribe. 

Thb  thirty-six  Tribes  of  Bajputs  are  generally  tecognised  aa 
4ie  primitive  and  pre-eminent  races,  but  the  nuinber  into  which 
Ihejrare  divided  at  present  is  much  more  numerous.    The  list  print- 
ad  m  the  volume  of  Hindi  Selections  jat  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam for  the  use  of  Military  Students,  divides  the  Martial  Tribes 
^l»ta  three  great  divisions,  the  SmrufBmm,  or  Solar  family,  Chtm* 
dru  BiBui,  Lunar  family,  and  the  KAeirufa,  pro^rlv  the  second 
aaste  of  the  Hindus,  but  no  where  pure  and  unmixed.    The  fint 
division  has  ten  clans,  the  second  has  fifty,  the  third  is  again 
divided  into  Eastern  and  Western,  branches,. of  which  the  former 
baa  twelve,  and  the  latter  fifty-three,  making  altogether  therefore 
one  hundred  and  twentyrfive  dans,  the  names  of  which  are  given 
in  the  list  refened  to.    Of  these,  only  nine  or  ten  can  be  identified 
with  any  of  the  above,  and  several  of  them  only  oonjecturally. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  mode  of  writing  ia.  Hindi 
books,  stringing  words  together  without  beginning  or  ending,  leavea 
great  uncertainty  about  the  extraction  of  proper  namea  where  the 
aense  is  of  no  eervice,  Sanscrit  proper  names  oeing  usuaUy  epithets, 
nay  be  made  out,  but  very  few  of  die  thirty*six  are  Sanscrit. 
Such  as  belong  to  that  language  are  epithets  indicating  ori|in  or 
occupation  aa  the  Smntj  Bami  the  man  born  in  Uie  Solar  family, 
and  BAfpHap  the  Royal  guard.     Inaccuracy   of  copy    is   also 
another  source  of  perplexity,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of 
the  appellations  in  the  preceding  list  are  inaccurate  :  no  correction, 
however,  of  wliicb  the  text  admits,  will  identify  the  gmter  num* 
ber  o(  them  with  Tribes  now  known  to  exist.      Digitized  by  Googlc 
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JO  BuukL  Trudiiumi  cf  ihe^  (9bir'» 

The  Poet  CJumd  has  not  been  reryprecise  as  to  tbe  connexion 
between  his  thirty-six  clans,  and  the  primitive  four.  He  merely 
states  that  they  were  known  from  the  same  time,  but  does  not  pre« 
tend  to  deriTe  the  one  from  the  other.  His  account  is  indeed  sorne^ 
what  inconsistent,  for  he  calls  the  four  first  the  four  best,  although 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  four  fire-born  heroes.  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  the  titles  of  the  Tribes,  and  perhaps  the  Tribes 
themselves,  spring  from  two  chief  sources,  one  original  and  one  bor« 
rowed.  To  the  Military  bodies  that  spread  from  the  West,  tiine 
and  tradition  added  others  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  Hin^ 
dus.  Hence  proceed  the  families  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  th« 
YSdavUp  or  the  descendants  of  KrUhna,  and  KakMUthas^  or  those  of 
R&ma.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  division  of  the  Martial  races 
has  apparently  existed  in  India  from  early  periods,  for  the  armies  of 
the  Mahdbhdraty  are  composed  of  distinct  bodies  bearing  the  name 
of  the  leader,  and  belonging  to  the  same  family.  The  YMavoi 
were  always  a  family  combination,  and  their  interests  regulated  by 
councils  of  cousins.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of 
the  Rajputs  may  be  regarded  as  of  indigenous  origin  whilst  another 
and  a  more  important  part  in  modern  times,  came  from  the  West 
and  were  very  probabjy  of  Scythian,  or  Indo-Scythian  descent. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  they  should  never  have  extended 
themselves  into  Bengal,  nor  apparently  into  the  peninsula.  South 
of  the  Godaveri,  at  least  with  the  solitary  exception  of  tiie  ChA' 
lukya — ^no  other  Raj  put  names  appear  in  any  notice  of  the  numerous 
castes  of  the  Dekhin. 

TSADlTIOPf. 

Akala  Chahutan  was  sovereign  of  all  the  earth — Pritki 
Raja  was  his  descendant.  We  shall  here  give  an  account  of  the 
lineage : 

1. — Anala  Raya,  or  the  Fire  King. 

2. — Samanta  Deva,  a  lion  in  battle  amidst  his  elephant  foes. 

3. — Mahadeva,  who  propitiated  Siva  by  his  devotion. 

4. — Ajaya  Sinh. 

5._Vira  Sinh. 

6. — Vindasiir. 

7. — Vain  Vlhan^ta,  the  destroyer  of  his  enemies. 

8. — Manik  Rao. 

9. — Mahdsinh. 
10. — Chandragupta,  splendid  as  the  Moon. 
11. — Pratap  Sinh. 

12. — Mohun  Sinh,  of  fascinating  beauty. 
^         13. — Setarai. 
14. — N^gahasta. 
16. — Lohadh^r. 
16.— Vira  Sinh.  PooaTr^ 
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3^e9.}  Origin  0kl  MiUary  of  lft«  Miajgui  Tribm.  tl 

17.— BibHdh  Sinh. 
18. — Chandrardya. 
19«— rKrUhna  Raj« 
20. — Harihara  Ray. 
21. — Basaqta  Ray. 
22.'*-6aliang;a  Ray. 
23. — Pramatha  Ray. 

24.--Aoga  Raj.  waa  his  younger  brother,  a  htro  of  mat 
raiown. 

ViSAL  Ray  was  his  son,  an  oppressiT^  and  Ticious  Prince, 
vho  extorted  erery  kowri  from  his  people.  He  enjoyed  a  long 
leign  of  sixty-four  years,  but  was  punished  for  his  vices  by  the  want 
of  offspring,  and  to  make  the  matter  worse  there  sprang  from  his 
body  an  evil  spirit  named  Dundha^  of  rast  size  and  hideous  aspect. 
Be  stalked  forth  into  the  city  of  Sambhar,  and  raised  his  voice  in 
ihonder,  so  that  all  the  citizens,  were  overcome  with  terror,  and 
Ihe  very  earth  trembled.  He  afterwards  withdrew  into  the  foiests  of 
Ajmer,  where  he  continued  to  reside.  We  shall  now  give  an  ac« 
count  of  Anala : 

Remarks. 

The  list  of  Princes  the  predecessors  of  Visala  or  Bisala  is  in  the 

original,  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.     It  is  subject  to  the  same 

difficulties  as  that  of  the  Tribes,  but  in  a  much  less  degree — the 

appellations  being  all  ordinary  Sanscrit  compounds  or  derivatives. 

Tliis  list  seems  to  differ  very  materially  from  one  alluded  to  by  Major 

Tod,  although  apparentlv  from  the  same  source,  the  work  of  Chand 

being  his  great  guide.     He  observes,  (Transactions  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  page  140),  from  **  Agnipdla  the  first  Chd-^ 

Aamdna,  (or  him  who  was  fostered  by  fire,)   we  nave  a  long  Ibt  to 

Manikya  Ray,  the  sovereign  of  Sainbhar  or  Sakambbar,  and  of 

Ajmer,   to  whom  is  allotted  the  period  of  S.  740,  or  A.  D.  695." 

**  Between  Agnipdla  and  Manikya  Raya,  we  have  a  Chandragupta 

who  would  certainly  answer  much  better,  as  far  as  locality  for  tha 

)ally  of  Seleucus,  than  the  monarch  of  Rajgriha  in  Bengal.''    The 

names  of  Major  Tod's  list  or  the  number  of  Princes  not  being  spe* 

cified  in  his  paper,  we  cannot  conjecture  how  far  dates  will  admit  of 

*thb  verification  of  Chandragupta,  who  we  may  observe  as  sovereign 

of  Paiibothra,  and  even  of  Rajgriha,  reigned  in  Behar  not    in 

Bengal.  The  series  we  have  extracted  from  the  Prithwi  Rax  Rayasa 

will  not  admit  of  any  such  inference.    There  is  no  date  assigned 

to  Manik  Rao  in  our  list,  but  as  we  shall  presently  see  the  reign  of 

JUisala,  is  placed  in  Samvat  821,  (A.  D.  705),  now  there  are  but 

twenty-four  Princes  before  him,  and  even  if  we  allow  twenty  years 

lo  a  reign,  we  shall  place  the  first  of  the  series  three  Centuries, 

after  Christ,  instead  of  any  one  of  the  dynasty  being  three  Centuries 

before  it.     It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  list  above  given. 
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St  Midn'nrpJBibmi^ftki,  fiwr. 

Chwairagmia  eomei  after,  pot  before  Mamik  Aie»  who  i«  only  th* 
6th  in  the  descent.  If  Major  Tod's  Chronology  be  derived  from 
good  authority,  Ae  ChofHkan  race  originated  aa  late  as  the  dtib 
Century  of  the  Christian  JEra :  we  confesa  we  have  little  doubt  that 
this  is  near  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  ruliuflr  dynasty  in  Ajmer» 
for  the  g«)neral  tenor  of  Indian  History  and  Tradition,  shews  that 
three  or  four  Centuries  form  the  utmost  limits  of  any  unbroken 
succession  of  sovereigns  and  of  the  exbtence  of  any  substantial 
state.  India  was  ever  divided  amongst  a  number  of  competitors 
who  rose  and  fell  with  rapid  mutability.  That  the  ancestor  of  the 
Chouhan  Tribe — ^the  first  who  was  known  in  India  under  that  cha* 
racter,  the  Son  of  Fire,  was  so  late  as  the  6th  Century  is  less  pro* 
bable,  and  some  interval  must  have  elapsed  before  the  ChomoaiM 
had  fought  their  way  from  Abu  to  A  jmer.  In  deducing  the  line 
from  Andla  therefore  so  immediately  there  may  be  some  error,  but 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be  an  error  of  many  Centuries,  .and 
there  can  be  little  hesitation,  accordingly,  in  placing  upon  theautfab** 
rity  of  Chandra^  the  Indian  immigration  of  the  Choukans  at  some 
period,  subsequent  to  the  <£ra  of  Christianity.  We  shaU  proceed 
with  our  original: 

TMADITIOy. 

Tav  wife  of  SSImiMfaRaja  went,,  whilst  pregnant,  to  her  father 
Yadab  R&noat  at  RaaMMombhar  and  woe  there  delivered  of  a:  son 
named  iliuila,  who  grew  up  a  youth  of  great  beauty  and  profwss^ 
equally  versed  in  arts  and  arme.  When  he  attained  maturity,.  b# 
demanded  of  his  mother  the  name  and  lineage  of  his  father.  91km 
implored  him  not  to  compel  her  to  recall  events,  the  bare  allasiM 
to  which  filled  her  eyes  with  tears ;  but  AmoIa  was  not  to  be  4i« 
verted  from  his  purpose.  How  oonld  he  offer,  he  said,  the  ohesi^ 
quial  ritea  incumbent  on  a  son,  unless  he  knew  his  fatheifs^iittSie* 
bow  could  he  take  revenge  upon  his  foes  if  bis  death  demanded  it« 
nnlesB  be  knew  by  whom  his  father  fell.  He  was  not  a  son  by  whont 
these  sacrod  duties  were  not  discharged.  When  his  mother  foii^d 
him  thus  determined,  she  at  last  consented  to  tell  him  hi»  JfHte'e 
story. 

In  the  race  of  ChahwMm,  she  said,  Jltso/Raja  was  bom,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  Ajmer  in  Samvat  821,  (A.  D.  766).  Ha 
had  by  his  Queen,  a  lady  of  the  Parihar  Tribe,  Saramga  De9a^ 
whose  birth  cost  his  mother  her  life.  Ha  was  given  to  nurse  tQ 
the  wife  of  a  merchant,  and  brought  un  with  an  infant  daughter. 
This  damsel,  named  Gcmrt,  was  married  to  a  youth  of  her  own 
tribe ;  but  when  she  was  nine  years  of  age,  her  husband  going  into 
.  a  wood,  was  killed  by  a  lion.  His  young  widow  afterwiu^  adop* 
ted  the  life  of  an  ascetic^  and  went  to  PutUarauto  perform  her  de 
votions.  Saranga  Deva  was  also  much  afflietsd,  and  addressed  him* 
self  to  Arhanta  Deva  in  his  prayers  and  w»ishi{i. .  His  £sthisc  was 
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much  annoyed  at  his  thus  prof<ming  the  Jam  faith  and  tnrninf  df* 
Totoe,  and  desired  him   to  ahstain  from  such  ffAljt  tnd  praetict 
the  doties  of  a  Rhetri— listen  to  the  lUmayon  and  Bkarai,  culd- 
'Tate  the  use  of  arms,  and  Military  exercises,  and  amuse  himself 
with  the  war  or  the  chase.    Sarangm,  obeyed,  and  Bitai  Ray  being 
much  pleased ,  sent  him  to  govern  at  Sambhery  where  he  married  Gawit 
the  daughter  of  the  TZitoalRaja:  whilst  thus  engaged  it  happened  that 
Ihe  other  Queens  of  Bual^  bemg  vexed  at  his  preferenoeor  his  princi- 
pal Queen,  employed  a  JoginU  to  work  a  spell  upon  him,  by 
which  his  health  and  strength  becoming  affected,  he  determined  to 
divest  himself  of  the  weight  of  government,   and  perform  a  pilgri- 
Inage  to  the  shrine  of  Ooktmmoara.     His  healtn  was  in  conse- 
quence restored  and  resuming  his  r^^l  duties,  he  subdued  all  his 
'  neighbours  who  came  to  Ajmer  to  do  him  homage,  as  the  M ahansi, 
the  Parihar,   Mindowar,  Oohiloi,  M6r,  Pawar,  Tomar,  Gaur, 
Mewati,  Mohil  and  Baloch ;  the   representative  of  the  Raja  of 
Bhataer  and    the   NaUnmdk  of  Multan,   the  Jeselhamer,  Jado, 
*Baghfl,  Malhan,   Baragfi^ar,   Antarved,  Kuramma,  Jaitsinh    of 
iTakdnlqpur,  the  Pamarof  Udaya,  the  Dondh  and  Chandel,  all 
eame  except  the  Chalukka :  consequently  JBtsela  set  out  from  Ajmer 
leaving  Jaitsinh  in  chaige :    He  first  defeated  the  SalankU  in  battle, 
theli  captured  Jarouigerh,  he  next  subdued    Abugerh,  Giriniur, 
B^gri  and  Sorathl,  until  he  arrived  in  Oujarat,  the  lesidence  of  ' 
itm  Chalridni  Baja,  who  could  bring  70,000  hotse  into  the  field. 
Tbe  Chalukka,  BahJi  An  having  worshipped  Siva,  and  demanded 
MtoDSsion  of  his  Purohtt  to  engage,  advanced  with  30,000  horse  and 
#iO  elephants,    to  meet  his  enemy.      He  first  sent  SrikiBmA  to 
»dltMla  Usea  with  this  message.    You  plundered  and  oppressed  nj 
uso|ilii  which  isQOtbecoming  a  Khetri :  as  to  the  Khetris  you  have 
•onqoand,  you  will  not  find  me  like  them.    If  you  seek  for  your 
<#«fn  food  retum  to  Ajmer,  and  rule  your  own  country  as  yon 
fhasT  if  not  to-day  vrill  decide  between  us,  and  ahewwhich  will 
keej^  Jila  groond,  which  will  fly.    In  answer  to  this,  BiMda  ordered 
-tfMigMit  dram  to  be  beat,  and  the  army  to  advance,  nor  was  the 
:  CAaMUha  nnpicpaied,  the  hosts  rushed  together  like  two  encoun* 

*  tsljng  asos,  and  the  bravest  warriors  towered  like  Waves  amidst 
die  conflict.    The  battle  last^  till  darknem  separated  the  com- 

balants. 

*    ■    I  '  .... 

It  was  the  purpose  of  CkakMm  to  have  renewed  the  batfle 
tbe  Mst  day,  but  his  ministers  prevniled  on  him  to  withdraw,  and 
..ti»n  without  hisconenrreoce  theyeeal  an  ambassador  to  the  camp  of 
JKmIb,  with  a  letter  from  tbe  Ray,  which  they  had  foiged,  pro* 
Umam  Uasubnussion  and  oflbring  to  pay  tribute.  BimUt  was  oon« 
.Jented  with  this  aeknowlegement,  and  applied  the  money  to  build 
stowa  and  fort,  bearing  Us  name,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  placed 
•s  ganieon.    BimOaPm  was  aocotdingly  founded  b  8.  Ml,  and 

•  tbeea  dunga  being  eflbeted,.  BimOa  letaned  to  Ajmer,  irtieie  his 
^nmph.waa  cikM^l  with  fieat  lejoi^ing*.      ^^^^^^  ,,Gdogle 


B^salaDbya  haviog  heftrd  much  of  the  beauty  of  die  femai« 
devotee  at  Pokh^r  went  to  visit  her,  and  finding  her  possessed  of 
great  chams,  and  being  addicted  to  women  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
ter  to  reside  with  him.  Her  anger  being  excited,  she  pronounced 
a  malediction  upon  him  that  in  his  next  birth  he  should  be  born  an 
evil  spirit.  This  imprecation  recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  devotee  by  the  most 
humble  entreaties.  All  he  could  obtain  was  the  prophesy  that  hia 
son's  son  would  relieve  him  from  the  effects  of  the  curse,  and  he 
ratumed  sorrowful  to  his  tents. 

The  female  devotee  now  repented  bitterly  the  interruption  of 
her  devout  exercises,  and  set  about  expiating  it  by  the  severest 
austerities.  In  the  hot  weather  she  sat  in  the  solar  rays  with  four 
biasing  fires  around  her,  and  in  the  cold  continued  night  and  day 
immer»^  to  the  ohin  in  water^  until  she  was  released  from  her 
mortal  body,  and  took  her  place  amongst  the  inferior  divinities. 
3iiala  DetM  set  out  from  Pnshkara  to  Ookema,  and  pitched  his 
lents  by  the  reservoir  that  bore  his  name  :  whilst  in  this  place  ha 
was  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  and  died.     From  his  funeral  pile 

Soceeded  an  evil  spirit,  the  devoucer  of  men.    The  chief  Queen  of 
isala  burnt  herself,  previously^bretelling  the  birth  of  the  deidbn^ 
'  and  his  destruction,  by  the  son  of  Saranga  Deva,  who  should  b^ 
bom  at  Jadoun. 

H  HEN  Saranga  Deva  heard  of  tiiese  events,  he  sent  his  wife 
to  RoMottambha,  and  proceeded  with  an  army  to  Ajmer,  which 
he  found  desolate,  and  wept  over  the  ruin  of  his  race.  On  the 
ibutih  morning  after  his  arrrval,  the  demon  made  his  appearance. 
The  troops  were  drawn  out  to  oppose  him  in  vain.  Their  weapons 
made  no  impression  upon  him  whilst  he  with  a  tree  for  his  olub.or  with 
Ids  fists  crushed  whole  ranks,  catching  held  of  some,  and  devouring^ 
tbem  like  an  ape  plucking  fruit  in  a  forest.  After  he  had  thus  des^ 
troyed  the  army  he  seized  and  swalfewed  the  Raja.  From  thence 
^mer  has  been  deserted,  and  no  one  can  escape  from  the  cannibaL 
He  was  named  Dfindhap  from  Ihmdka  to  search,  from  hisseareUng 
after  m«i  to  devour  them.         '^^ 

When  Gotcn  had  finished  the  narrative,  Anala  desired  her 
Id  be  of  good  cheer  for  he  was  ilviditotly  bom  to  be  the  avenger 
of  his  father^s  fate,  and  the  liberator  of  bis  grandfather  from  UmI 

Eenance  to  which  he  was  condemned.  His  own  feelings  assured 
im  of  the  result,  and  he  would  have  needed  no  encouragement  to 
defy  tlie  demon  to  mortal  combat,  but  the  prophetic  declaratione 
of  the  devotee,  and  the  Queen  of  'BittJa  dissipated  all  grounds  of 
apprehension.  Oaten,  however,  eouU  not  be  so  persui^ed,  -  mea 
Inight  fight  with  men,  but  it  was  not  for  human  beings,  she  said 
to  cootend  with  spirits  of  mischief-— ^fiofa  replied,  that  Nfe  and 
death  were  in  the  haadf  of  Qod,  and  that  he  was  deteradiisd  t4 
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iMe  his  head»  or  hare  it  shaded  by  the  nmbrelhi  of  dominion, 
however  he  promised  to  be  pradent,  and  to  try  what  could  be  ef- 
feqted  by  fair  means  first.  The  savages  of  the  woods  were  tamed 
by  kind  treatment,  and  he  might  [ferhaps  propitiate  the  demon  by 
civil  behaviour.  Having  thus  argued  the  matter,  and  his  mother 
seeing  him  resolute,  abstaining  from  furdier  opposition,  Anala  set 
off  to  the  forest  of  ^jmer,  IVot  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen 
within  its  limits ;  beasts  and  biids  had  all  been  devoured  or  had 
fled.  Alone  and  undaunted,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  Anala 
searched  for  the  cannibal.  Dimdka  marked  his  approach,  and 
Wonderine  what  man  could  thus  singly  enter  the  thicicet,  thanked 
his  good  Tuck  for  the  meal  that  he  anticipated.  Anala  beholding 
him  as  large  as  a  mountain,  and  of  horrible  appearance,  in  spite 
oFhis  firmness,  could  not  suppress  some  natural  indications  of  alarm, 
his  bair  stood  erect,  and  his  lips  quivered,  but  still  he  advanced 
and  made  hb  salutation  to  the  demon.  Dundha  observing  his  ex- 
treme youth  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  taking  him  up  on 
the  paun  of  his  hand,  gently  asked  Anala,  who  he  was,  who  were 
lua  parents,  and. whence  he  came ;  Awda  having  recovensdfiom  his 
alarm,  and  determining  if  the  giant  should  sw^low  him  to  cut  his 
way  out  again  with  his  sword,  answered  boldly,  stated  who  ho 
waa,  aad  declared  that  he  had  come  purposely  to  offer  Ihmdha 
service. .  The  giant  asked  him  If  his  mother  was  dead,  if  he  wah 

Eoor,  if  he  was  devout,  or  if  his  mistress  had  proved  unkind,  that 
e  was  thus  weary  of  his  life ;  Anala  replied,  that  nothing  of  this 
was  the  case,  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  possessed  the 
Kingdom  of  Ajmer,  and  that  he  vr as  determined  to  attain  th^  same 
rank  or  perish,  that  the  country  was  nbw  in  the  gift  of  the  Ddnava, 
and  that  he  trusted  to  merit  it  as  a  reward  for  his  service  and  at- 
tachment. The  demon  was  pleased  with  his  courage  and  sincerity, 
and  foregoing  all  purpose  of  devouring  him,  desired  him  to  take  the 
country  in  which  he  and  his  posterity  should  long  continue  to  rule* 
He  accordingly  left  the  place  and  repaired  to  the  Naimisha  forest. 

Aftbb  the  departure  of  Ihmdha,  Anala  returned  to  his  mo- 
ther and  announced  his  success.  Then  collecting  a  number  of  per- 
sons especially  of  the  mercantile  classes,  he  conducted  them  to 
Ajmer,  which  he  rebuilt  and  ruled  over  diat  and  Sambher,  che- 
rishing his  people  as  if  they  were  his  children.  He  took  the  name 
of  Ana  Raja,  and  reigned  64  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Jayaiinh,  who  reigned  108  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ananda  Raja,  who  reigned  100  years.  Samesmara  was  the  next 
King  of  Ajmer,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Anangti^dla,  Raja 
of  Diili  by  whom  he  had  Priikwi  Raja. 

Remarks. 

Thb  circumstances  recorded  of  Bisala^s  reign  are  chiefly  iu' 
terestiag  from  the  notice  they  take  of  the  Rajput  Tribes,  or  nations 
not  mdaded  in  the  thirty-six,  and  the  prpof  they  afford  of  the  exle 
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Utenee  of  political  divistoiui  considered  as  Hindu  at  ike  period  of 
the  Mahommedan  conquest.  Inaddition  to  the  Tribes  we  have  abore 
enumerated^  we  have  the  Mor,  Tommra,  OcAcr,  Mohii^  MalkaUt 
Bttragvjar,  Ktgrumma^  and  Dondh,  whilst  the  Mewati,  Bdlock^ 
.Baghd  and  Chandel,  are  people  rather  than  Tribes.  The  Antar" 
vedi  also  is  the  Native  of  the  Doab.  Bhainer  «nd  Jeselhamer 
or  Jesselmere  are  states  still*  existing,  and  Udaya  is  the  ancient 
'UdajMjmr.^  Takshitpwr^  isj>erhaps  Taib^Uift'/a,  or  the  Taxiles  of 
the  6reek  writers.  The  ruler,  or  the  Tribe  of  MuUan  is  de- 
signated by  a  curious  namey  ^as  Nalbandh  implies  ihe  shoet  of 
horses,  or  farrier.  The  Government  of  Quzerat  by  the  Chaiuhfa 
IS  in  hannony  with  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  in  the  Uth  and 
12th  Centuries. 

^As  tO'tbe  story  of  Dundha  it  may  be  an  absolute  inventioo 
of  the  Poet  to  elevate  the  importance  of  his  hero,  who  it  appears 
was  an  incarnation  of  the  demon.  But  Chandra  Kavi  would 
scarcely  have  asserted  that  ^^mer  /vas  laid  waste  and  deserted 
about  three  Centuries  before  he  wrote,  had  the  fact  been  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  demon  may  therefore  jpossibly  designate 
some  hostile  Tribe  who  expelled  the  Chouhans  from  the  country^ 
and  destroyed  the  cfipital.  There  is  a  clan  entitled  Dcndh,  called 
also  apparently  Bodh  and  Todh^  wiih  whom  Prithi  Rai  was  en« 
^ged'in  hostUities  as 'is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  at  Hisar^ 
of  which  a  translation  by  Capt.  Fell,  is  published  in  the  16th 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Kesearches.  It  b  not  unlikely  however 
that  the  fiction  refers  to  something  else,  and  that  Mahmud  of 
Ghizni  was  the  original  of  the  Goblin  :  at  any  rate  Ajmer  was 
comparatively  an  untenanted  wilderness  at  the  time  of  the  iJhimhfUL 
conquest  of  the  district 

One  important  result  of  a  reference  to  the  original  authoritf 
in  this  place  is  the  correction  of  a  statement  made  by  Major  Tod» 
which  IS  calculated  to  add  to  the  uncertainty  that  envelopes  Hindu 
history  in  the  middle  ages.  Vitala  Deva,  he  states  «pon  the  an- 
thority  before  us,  that  of  Ghand  or  Chandra,  was  the  great  grand- 
Ciither  of  I^rUhi  Rat,  and  cotemporaiy  of  Mahmud.  He  was 
succeeded  by  iSaraR^  Beva,  Some$a  and  Prithm  Raja.  Saranffa 
Beva  he  adds,  appears  to  have  been  driven  Irom  Ajmer.  It  was 
JSaranga  Beva,  howcTer,  who  returned  4o  ^mer,  and  there  wera 
three  descents  from  him  to  Sameswara.  Fuajs  Rai  instead  of 
being  the  third  from  Priihwi  Rai,  is  therefore  the  seventh,  a  re- 
lation much  move  likely  to  place  lum  in  the  time  of  Mahmud,  than 
that  given  b^  Major  ToD,  nearfy  two  Centuries  elapsing  from  the 
Ghiznivide  mvanon^  and  thai  of  Mohammed  Cfori,  in  which 
Priihun  Rai  was  killed.  It  appears  also  from  Abulfasl,  that 
Priihwi  Rig  or  Pithowa,  was  the  seventh  of  his  djrnasty,  the 
first  of  whom  termed  Beil  Beo,  in  Gladwin^s  translation  will 
probably  be  found  in  correct  copies  of  the^^^^kberi  vrritten 
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BimL  At  to  Ae  anoinioiit  period*  assigned  to  the  reicM  of  these 
HaJM  giving  an  aggrecate  or  above  three  Centnries,  from-  Ftsa^» 
ibey  originate  probabnr  in  the  attempt  to  connect  the  birth  of 
PiiAmi  Ba»,  with  the  date  previously  assigned  to  the  former  Prince^ 

The  whole  period  that  eUpsed^^  aawr  shall  presently  see  is 
above  380  years,  which  bring  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
Centory  of  the  Samvat,  in  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  Prithwi 
Mm  was  bom.  The  date  of  Ftsofa  is  carried  too  far  back  in  our 
text,  and  instead  of  the  nbth»  it  diould  be  the  eleventh  Century 
ef  Uie  Samvat,  in  which  he  flourished.  AbulfazU  however,  con- 
finBS  the  date  of  the  original,  if  his  Beil  Deo  be  Bi$ai  Deo,  for  he 
slates  that  the  Ckmtlum  Raja  conquered  the  B»|a  of  Delhi,  in 
SiMivmt  348,  (A.  Di  7M)i  A»  however  he  concurs  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Pithourm^  by  Mohammed  Crort,  his  ohronoloffy  and 
history  are  irreconcileable,  and  his  seven  generations  will  bring 
Bieala  Jkva  into  the  eleventh  Century,  the  iBra  of  the  Ghas-* 
aevide  conquest.  On  the  Ldt  of  Firoz  Moh,  we  have  apparently  a 
veiy  different  date  giren  to  Bitaik,  and  he  is  there  placed  m  Samvat 
IdSOy  (A.  D.  1164),  which  is  as  much  toe  late  as  the  other  is  too 
eariy.  It  is  evident^,  however,  that  the  inscription  is  incorrectly 
eopied.  An  aecurate  transcript  would  probabry  furnish  a  useful 
eoounent  on  our  text  It  seems  likely  from  the  concurrence  of 
detes  and  names  between  the  Prithi  nai  Ckenira,  andUhe  Ajfi^ 
AUeri,  that  the  former  contributed  materials  to  the  latter. 

Whbn  DusMa  arrived  at  the  Naimisha  forest,  he  applied' to- 
die  Ris&it  to  know  how  he  might  be  released  from  his  condition  of  a 
demon.  They  desired  him  to  repair  to  Kasi.  On  his  way  thither 
he  stopped  on  the  Jumna  near  Delhi,  where  he  performed  his  ab- 
lutions. A  sage  vesidinff  in  a  cavern  near  the  spot,  saw  htm  and 
enquired  who  he  was ;  Dundha  having  told  his  story,  requested  the 
sage  to  tell  him  what  course  he  should  adopt  to  be  liberated.  The 
sage  recommended  him  to  practise  austerities^  and  to  stay  where 
he  was  until  he  himself  should  return  from  pilgrimagei  Dtmdha 
obeyed  and  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  engaged  in  re- 
ligious penance  for  three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  when  Ananga^ 
plls,  Tenuarmf  descended  from  the  Pamdaoa  family  reigned  at 
DelhU 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  daughter  of  Anangup6Iat  with 
her  friend  the  daughter  of  the  Purohity  and  a  train  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  damsels  descended  to  bathe  in  the  Jumna,  a  heavy 
dbower  coining  on  they  took  shelter  in  the  cave  where  Dundka  rt*- 
sided,  imd  seeing  him  paid  him  homage*  He  was  pleased  with 
them  and  desired  them  to  ask  a  boon ;  the  Princess  rsqu^sted^^that 
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•be  and  her  friend/)  might  erer  live  together,  which  w&s  promised* 
Jhindha  thep  set  off  for  Kasi>  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Gangea  he 
divided  himself  into  a  hundred  and  eight  pieces,  which  he  offered 
in  tire,  and  having  solicited  of  Siva  that  he  might  have  fifty  8oq8» 
he  went  to  heaven.  After  a  time  he  was  bom  again  on  earth,  both 
in  a  principal  portion  of  himself,  and  108  parts,  into  which  he  was 
divided,  as  so  many  warriom  of  distingubhed  prowess  and  renown. 
Twenty  were  born  the  sons  of  Samesumra  in  Ajmer,  of  whom 
Prihci  Raya  was  the  chief  incarnation  of  Dtmdka,  the  other  war- 
riors were  attracted  from  various  countries  to  his  Court. 

As  Nittburaof  Kaoo[;  Jait  Salankhtof  Abu;  Panfaar  of 
Mamdowar;  Hahulli  of  if  augur;  Balabhadra  of  Nagote;  Chan* 
drabhatt,  the  bard  of  Lahore ;  Attatai  of  Delhi ;  Bidyadhar  of 
gorah ;  Bamdeva  of  Jalore ;  Dhamini  Grasay  of  Govindgerfa^ 
wd  Dahim  of  Bianft»  Thirteen  Chiefs  were  from  Dilli ;  Hari- 
siiih  from  Bayangerh ;  Aehalesabhanu  from  Jaselhamer ;  Pajun 
from  Chitore;  Jangharbhim  from  Junagerh;  Narasinh  from 
Samiyangerh ;  Devaradhir  and  Ranadhir,  from  the  West ;  Saran* 

fk  Bai  of  Mori»  and  Baradah  Bai ;  Kahoat)  Rai  of  Asergerh  ; 
ejaUa  the  Hpf  of  Junor;  Taran  of  Bhatner;  Bhonha  Chandel 
of  Panapati;  lavalojjhat  from  the  North ;  from  Satoanj  nagar  in 
Surat;  B^allitheBaragujar ;  Marut  Khan  ;  Khan  Hara,  Hamir  ; 
Kheta  and  Khagar  two  toothers ;  Kanak  the  Pamari,  and  Sankhula 
i^oqi  Khatwa,  all  these  and  others  did  service  to  Prithi  Ray. 

TThilst  this  was  the  case,  Vijayapild  named  Kdmadkwofap 
Raja  of  Kanoj,  invaded  the  territories  of  Anangapdla,  the  Kmg 
of  Delhi;  Anangapala  hastened  to  meet  him  with  a  powerful  host. 
Intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Somesa,  who  immediately  ordered<4iui 
warriors  to  collect  their  forces,  and  forthwi&  marched  to  the  assist^ 
ance  of  the  King  of  Delhi.  Amtn^apdla  received  him  with  great 
respect  and  attention,  and  Somesa  vowed  to  scatter  the  enemy  aa 
the  wind  scatters  the  down  of  the  grass.  On  the  next  day  the  armies 
encountered.  jSbmesa  led  the  centre,  the  right  was  entrusted  to 
Chorangi,  the  Chouhan  Chief,  the  left  to  Viramma,  and  the  re- 
serve to  Jaynnk  the  Kurma,  The  armies  advanced  amidst  the 
.  dang  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  heroes,  while 
ffights  of  arrows  hid  the  sun  like  the  heavy  clouds  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  wings  first  closed,  Chorangi  was  opposed  by  Virasinh 
and  Viramma  by  Bakarai  Kamadhioaja;  the  contest  on  either  part 
was  long  and  sanguinary,  but  the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  the 
warriors  of  Somesa  closed  upon  the  centre  where  Vijayapal  was 
engaged  with  Somega  in  his  front  Being  thus  charged  on  both 
flanks,  his  troops  broke  and  fled,  ami  it  was  only  by  the  extraordina- 
ry exertions,  and  the  death  of  his  bravest  warriors  that  he  was 
enabled  to  escape  captivity.  He  fled  to  Kanoj.  Somesa  returned  to 
Sambher,  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Anangapala  gave  him' his 
iUggbter  in  marriage,  besides  valaable  presents  in  jewels^i^coin,  horses 
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nod  elephants^  and  male  and  female  slayesy  and  he  conferred  upoa 
11^1191  the  diatriot  of  Hisar.  In  due  time  the  Princess  of  Delhi  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  Prithi  Rai,  who  was  destined  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Delhi,  and  triiiunph  orer  the  monarchs  of  Ghizni  and 
H^aoolm    He  wa«  bora  od  the  3rd  of  the  dark  fortoigbt  of  BaUakh^ 

Thb  historical  detaila  of  this  part  of  the  work  am  probably  ae« 
wraCe.  VijaymUa,  or  F.  Chambraf  as  he  is  also  named,  preeeded 
|fc«  last  Raja  of  Kaooj,  the  peiaonal  enemy  of  PrUhi  Rai,  and 
w«a  cotemporary  tbesefore  with  his  father.  Inscriptions  published 
uk  the  IXthandtXVth  Tolumeaof  the  Asiatic  Kesearches  satiai' 
factorily  establish  his  character  and  date«  He  reigned  about 
A.  D«  1140«— hia  Tribe  the  Ratbores,  evidently  disputed-  the  pofr. 
aessioii  of  Delhi,  with  the  Ckmhans,  to  whom  AnMgapUa  trana^ 
&ned  itby  the  adoption  of  his  youngest  daughter's  son  Prithi  Rtd* 
Adccofding  to  our.  original  the  wife  of  Vyayapdla  was  the  elder 
dai^ter  of  the  King  of  Delhi>  and  a  piece  of  family  injustice 
tberefoie  exacerbated  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  panfcies  which  fa« 
YOiired»  if.it  did  apt  cause  the  Mohammedan  invasion. 

Wb  may  have  future  occasion  to  notice  Prithi  AosV  Cham* 
BioBf  er&i8Mm<s  in  detail,  and  therefore  need  not  advert  particu« 
burly  to  them  at  present;  the  only  other  matter  worthy  of  notice  ia 
ibedate  of  PritkiRai*s  birlJi,  which  is  exactly  a  Century  too  early^  < 
Prithi  Rat  was  killed  in  A.  D.  1103»  the  text  says  he  was  4S 
years  old,  and  he  was  consequently  born  in  1148,  or  in  the  year  o^ 
Vikrtm  1M5.  The  date  is  expressed  in  words  not  in  figures,  or  it 
might  be  easily  accounted  for,  but  even  in  its  preseut  form  it  no 
doubt  originates  in  the  blunder  of  the  copyist,  or  the  mistaken  ooiw 
fection  of  same  later  hand. 


Abt.  hi.— jRjrr/jsjT. — The  Draught  of  Immortality  and  other 
Peemt,-^  Hbnby  Meredith  Parkbb. 

The  art  of  criticism  though  unconsciously  cherished  by  most 
patrons  of  Literature,  has  few  opportunities  in  this  country  for 
letting  flow  the  stream  of  its  humour  to  freshen  or  to  destroy  the 
pfoductions  of  Genius.  Like  Genius  itself,  what  critical  taste  is 
possessed  amongst  our  community,  is  preserved  in  the  closet  for  the 
amusement  of  such  few  hours  as  can  be  stolen  for  intellectual  re- 
creation, and  of  such  select  minds  as  compose  its  favoured  and 
tatioBal  Society^  As  the  Literature  of  England  supplies  eater- 
taiament  to  our  tastes,  so  the  English  Reviews  give  a  turn  to  our 
opinions.    But  yntk  the  earliest  attempts  of  Indian  ^^f ^  jf^f^ 
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ladia  a  Literature  of  her  own,  it  is  the  doty  of  a  work  like  tbft 
to  point  out  to  public'  notice  the  beauties-  and  defects  of  every 
work. 

Criticism  should  bear  an  envy  of  that  twice  Ues&ed  ehane<» 
ter  which  the  Poet  has  given  to  mercy;  it  should  ^*  Uess  him  thai 
gives  and  him  that  takes ;"  and  be  rather  as  a  frjend  and  counsellor 
to  welcome  the  Literary  Tyro  m  the  world,  than  a  severe  C3rnic  to 
disgust  him  with  sneers.  The  relation  between  author  and  critie 
is  that  of  slavery  and  power;  the  latter,  in  assuming  his  jealous 
office,  arms  himself  with  a  sceptre  which  none  can  wrench  from  his 
hand ;  for  the  subject  Poet  cannot  deny  to  his  own  mind  that  his 
Genius  has  labored  under  this  dependency ;  and  however  he  may 
writhe  and  fret,  he  sold  himself  to  this  bondage  at  the  moment  he 
Couched  a  paper  with  his  gifted  pen,  tying  up  all  his  hopes  of 
pleasure  wito  the  bonds  of  sabmisnon  to  public  opinion.  Holdings 
therefore,  a  rod  of  tyranny  in  its  hands,  criticism  should  imitate  ^ 
those  examples  of  despotism  which,  perhaps,  have  displayed  the  most 
|»erfect  moaels  of  Government — Such  may  have  been  the  character 
of  the  earliest  Philosophers  who  judged  the  productions  of  the 
young :  but  if  perfection  is  to  be  the  result  or  time,  comiptioii', 
at  least,  seems  to  increase  with  the  age  of  things ;  and  as  Litem* 
ture  itself  has  changed  from  a  garden  to  a  forest;  so  criticism, 
laying  aside  the  rake  and  the  pruning  knife,  is  oftener  seen  witk 
the  woodman's  axe  felling  the  trees  on  either  side  of  his  path^ 
But  as  die  Literature  of  India  is  still  in  its  first  or  pastoral  age,  we 
dioald  remember  the  original  characters  of  criticism,  ever  holdiBg 
eet  protection  to  modesty  and  encouragement  to  Genius. 

Ant  power  that*  has  established  a  dominion  in  the  heart  of 
man,  will  not  easily  be  driven  from  its  conquest.  Poetry  and 
Novels,  the  two  most  elegant  productions  of  Genius,  have  made 
this  conquest,  and  until  a  generation  come,  blind  to  the  beauty  of 
thought  which  feeling  supplies,  they  will  continue  to  afford  the 
most  charming  entertainment  to  the  world.  The  mere  reader  and 
admirer  of  Poetry  will  readily  confess  the  influence  which  Bf  uaic 
and  Song  hold  on  his  passions ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  heart 
of  the  Poet  himself  becomes  the  seat  of  the  muse  is  less  obvious 
to  remark. 

Invention  is  the  most  magnificent  art  of  Genius,  for'the  same 
reason  that  creation  is  the  sublimest  work  of  Divine  Power. 
The  process  which  the  mind  pursues  in  those  inventions  of  the 
imagination  which  are  the  most  beautiful  works  of  man,  begins  by 
carrying  the  mind  into  an  abstracted  view  of  a  thousand  recoUecn. 
tions  and  thoughts;  and  Genius,  unlinking  this  multitude  of  ideas 
from  their  former  connection,  binds  them  together  in  new  and  beaa^ 
tifol  shapes ;  as  flowers  arte  plucked  from  their  Native  bushes,  and 
woven  in  a  new  wreath,  rich  in  a  variety  of  colours  and  scents. 
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Sach  portion  is  a  familiar  farorite  with  our  taste,  bvt  all  the  merit 
tf  the  novel  pattern  is  given  the  talent  and  the  composer* 

Thb  most  complete  and  agreeable  work  of  the  human  intel- 
lect is  Drama,  that  mirror  in  which  we  behold  our  vices  held  up  to 
ridicule,  and  our  virtues  described  in  the  most  affecting  manner. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  mental  introduction,  there  is  something 
more  required  than  the  skill  of  Genius,  and  the  Poet  who  desires 
popolaritv  must  be  gifted  with  something  more  than  wit.  During 
the  period  of  his  meditation  when  a  crowd  of  objects,  persons  and 
•aeenes  are  mustered  before  his  fancy  in  a  kind  of  panorama,  it  is 
not  difficult  for  him  to  sit  down  and  describe  them  a^.  they  appear 
before  his  mind's  eye ;  but  description  is  not  what  affects  us  most; 
the  Poet  must  transport  himself  into  the  feelings  of  imaginary 
gioupe  and  not  only  speak  for  them,  but  use  the  language  of  their 
own  passions  and  characters.  But  fancy  alone  cannot  effect  this 
ideal  metempsychosb,  unless  the  heart  of  her  pupil  is  capable  of 
being  moved  with  every  passionate  feeling,  and  is  fond  of  taking 
lo  itself  the  emotions  of  others.  This  otiier  faculty,  then,  which 
must  be  allied  with  Genius,  before  the  Drama  it  creates  can  be  pa« 
tfaedc,  is  sensibility.  A  love  of  nature  is  proverbially  attributedto 
the  Poet ;  but  sensibility  is  more  than  this ;  it  implies  a  capacity 
to  share  with  others,  their  feelings  of  misery,  of  joy,  of  love  or 
anger,  so  as  to  give  expression  to  sorrow,  rage  or  rapture,  with  an 
eloqHence  that  will  appear  natural  not  formu.  Genius  can  create 
an  imaginary  scene,  but  the  heart  must  animate  the  perfonneis,  and 
teach  them  how  to  speak  and  act. 

Thus  for  composing  the  more  splendid  and  popular  works  of 
Poetry,  Genius  and  Sensibility  might  be  united ;  the  first  to  ima- 
gine an  interesting  Drama,  the  second  to  enact  it  (if  it  may  be  so 
expressed)  with  lively  and  natural  characters.  But  as  in  different 
individuaLi  these  two  faculties  are  combined  with  a  thousand 
Andes  of  variation,  so  are  the  works  of  the  mind  distinguished 
by  features  of  infinite  variety.  Genius  without  sensibili^  will  pro* 
duce  a  Poem  without  passion ;  sensibility  with  minor  Genius  will 
please  the  heart,  but  fail  to  astonish  the  mmd.  Causes,  however, 
are  best  discovered  by  anal^ung  effects,  and  the  various  characters 
of  Poets  win  be  best  discovered  by  an  examination  of  their 
Songs.  , 

In  the  highest  class  of  intellectual  works  of  which  examples 
must  always  be  rare,  no  jealous  nation  will  forbid  our  placing  the 
Dramas  of  Shakespeare.  The  Ariel;  Hecate;  Hamlet;  Fal- 
ataff,  and  the  long  train  of  Comic  creations  of  this  author  have 
issaed  from  the  most  prolific  Genius;  while  his  Ophelia,  Lear,  the 
Second  Richard  and  his  Queen,  giro  expression  to  their  miseries 
hi  language  which  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  Iteart  capable 
•f  feeling  a  sympathy  with  the  woes  he  painted,    ^^,,,  ^y  Google 
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IFb  look  in  yain  for  collective  specimens  of  equal  merit  t^ 
place  by  the  side  of  this  incomparable  Poet,  but  in  many  tingla 
examples  we.  may  observe  marks  of  those  united  sources  from  which 
the  greatest  success  ensues ;  specially  amongst  the  letters  of  a  na-*. 
tion  with  whom  the  English  Dramatist  has  ever  been  considered 
a  glorious  model.    The  Faust  of  Goethe,  which  is  described  to^ 
possess  so  much  power  over  the  hearts  of  Germans,  is  an  eminent* 
production  of  Genius  and  Sensibility ;  two  qualities  which  the  me- 
moirs of  the  same  author  prove  to  have  been  united  in  his  charac- 
ter. The  superb  devilry  of  Mephistopheles,  and  the  mystic  horrors 
into  which  that  inhuman  tutor  leads  nis  pupil  have  few  equals  ia 
^e  multitude  of  imagined  wonders ;   while  the  sweet  melancholy 
of  Margaret,  and  the  hold  which  her  virtue  still  keeps  over  tha 
heart  of  her  last  lover,  compose  some  of  the  most  pathetic  passa- 
ges  in  tragic  Poetry. 

Manfrfd,  Sardanapalus,  the  Robbers,  Comus,  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  ara  all  works  in  which  great  Genius  has  supplied  a 
Drama,  in  which  passion  animates  the  characters.  Visions  of  a 
fuiry  world  flow  from  fancy  alone ;  while  such  pleasing  Poetry  as 
the  Deserted  Village,  the  Task,  the  Boro«^h,  and  the  Minstrel^ 
emanate  from  the  pensive  thoughts  of  men,  whose  feeling  hearts^ 
and  love  of  nature  are  stronger  than  their  invention. 

Wb  have  one  remarkable  instance  in  our  language  of  an  in* 
tellectual  spirit,  with  which  sensibility,  or  at  least  that  kind  of 
passion  which  is  most  natural  to  man,  seems  to  have  mingled  but 
little  in  its  grandest  undertaking.  That  Genius  which  has  describ- 
ed Paradise,  seems  indeed  to  have  an  inspiration,  and  had  it  no4 
stooped  sometimes  to  steal  a  picture  from  the  fabulous  Mythology 
of  the  ancients,  we  might  have  easily  believed,  that  the  associa- 
tion into  which  he  threw  his  mind,  were  assisted  by  a  light  from 
those  heavenly  regions  which  he  attempts  to  paint.  The  scene  of 
his  Drama  is  the  World  of  the  Deity ;  his  characters  immortal 
beings:  what  analogy  could  his  own  life  and  knowledge  supply  for 
the  language  and  actions  of  the  Divine  Heart  T  And  yet  he  has 
clothed  these  spirits  in  a  dignity  and  magnificence  so  superior  to  our 
own  sphere,  that  we  da  not  readily  pronounce  that  this  singular 
Poem  must  be  unnatural.  Even  the  sensibility  required  to  associate 
the  imagination  with  our  first  parents,  in  the  bowers  of  Eden, 
mufct  differ  from  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature;  and  I 
have  always  looked  upon  the  composition  of  these  Poems,  as  phe- 
nomena in  the  history  of  the  mind — Klopstock's  Messidi,  which 
the  German  language  has  locked  up  from  the  examination  of  so 
many,  may  perhaps  deserve  to  be  named  with  the  same  admiration ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  its  succeeding  Milton's  work,  will  al- 
ways detract  something  from  its  reputation  for  Genius.  Dante's 
In^rno  can  scarcely  be  called  the  original  of  these  conceptions ; 
for  though  in  design  there  is  some  similitude,  yet  the  characteis 
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with  Which  the  Poet  has  peopled  the  regions  of  Satau^  are  the 
•hades  of  men  who  have  performed  their  parts  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  all  his  inTention  consists  in  prescribing  the  penance  for  their 
crunes.  The  descent  of  -  Eneas .  into  hell  mighty  with  equal  rea* 
mm  be  considered  the  original .  of .  Milton's,  dreama.  of.  Heaven. 

Upon  the  Poetry,  of  the  Ancients— of  the  Orientals,  and 
indeed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  upon  the  Literature  of  all. other 
nations  but  our  own,  we  are  unfitted  to  pass  judgment  intbemanner 
we  now  do  upon  the  productions  our  own  language  contains.  Hu<r 
nan  nature,  indeed,  varies  little,  but  associations  vary  with  every 
age :  and  though  Medea's  madness  b  touching,  and  the  anger  of 
Achilles  terrible,  we  should  be'apt  toxlass  the  Poems  whiciv  desr 
cribe  them,,  as .  examples  of  greater  Genius,,  and  less  sensibility 
than  they  are,  because,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Society  then,  we 
can  never  feel  all  that.their  audience  felt  In  the  same  manner^ 
Spenser'a  Fai^  Qjieen,.  and.  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  seem 
works  of  fancy  alone,  because  the  passions  they  describe,  arecon« 
fined  to  a  tone  of  love,  with  which  modem  manners  have  no  ana« 
logy;  but  the  readers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Centuries, 
whose  fashionable  sensibilities  were  engrossed  lA  such  affected  ex- 
bibittons  oflove,  must  have  regarded'these  Poems  as  productions  of 
the  most  passionate  heart,  as  well  .as  of  a  mo9t  lively  mind; 

CRITICISM  is  a  voice  that  wilf  not  be  Beard  beyond  the  age 
in  which  the  critic  lives ;  or  if  its  oracles  are  preserved,  they  be« 
come  a  mere  index  to  the  Literature  of  the  times,  and  are  disre-^ 
garded  for  the  rules  which  they  attempt  to  impose  on  Genius.  In 
no  branch  of  knowledge  bias  Aristotle  riiown  less  disbemment, 
than  in  his  attempt  to  compose ,  aa  analytical  Grammar  of  Poetics, 
In  tbe  fields  over  which  .Gemus  stravs,  diere  are  to  be  found  no 
fixed  points  from  which  safe  principle  can  be  made;  no  direct 
paths  that  can  be  turned  tb  rules — I'dws  have  been  made  in  one 
age,  and  fetters  held  up  in  threatening,  censure  for  their  enforce- 
ment; but  the  Poefs  spirit  will  not  be  bound,  and  Shakespeare; 
Schiller,  and  Byron  have  infringed  tbe  code  of  Aristotlld,  with 
a  triumphant  laugh,  in  which  Uie  admiring  world  has  joined. 
But  though  useless  as  a  Grammar,  the  Poetics  of  the  Stagyrite 
is  invaluable  as  a  record  of  Grecian  Literature,  and  as  an  exam* 
pie  of  the  Philosophic  manner  in  which  every  topic  of  thought 
anay  be  analysed..  Few  thin^  in  criticism  are  nlore  excellent 
than  his  division  of  imitation  into  a  resemblance  better  than  the 
actual  characters  of  men,  or  equal  to  them  or  worse  ;*  and  a  dose  . 
alliance  may  be  drawn  between  these  principles,  and  the  descrip* 
tion  we  have  given  above  of  the  Poet  s  spirit.  It  is  Genius  alone 
that  carries  the  mind  into  an  imitation  of  things  above  nature  ; 
ubility  and  taste^  (an  inferior  Genius),  keeps  the  Poet  to  the 
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Batoral;  and  petty  passioa  aaMcifttes  bim  sometime  vritfa  UioM 
vices  which  satire  loves  to  exaggerate  or  lidicttie. 

The  Poetry  of  the  present  age  has  scarcely  kept  that 
tofty  rank  which  Gaiiiis  occupies ;  but  if  the  muse  has  descended 
from  the  Pi^massi^  Peak  which  eomm^ads  the  grand  and  glorious 
prospect,  she  now  roves  in  Delphic  valeSt  where  active  life,,  beauti- 
Ail  gardens  and  bowers  of  love,  attract  her  eye  and  amuse  ber  heart 
at  every  step.  There  is  na  name  in  tbe  eld  catelogue  of  criticism 
for  those  poetical  Romances,  the  Corsair,,  the  Lady  of  the  lAke, 
the  Improvisatrice,  which  have  now  given  a  new  character  to  our 
natiooiJ  song.  We  know  not  how  1^  call  them ;  Romaunts  are 
old  Rhimes  09  Ipve  and  war ;  Ballads  are  short  commemorations  of 
heroic  atchievementsr  neither  of  these  titles  seem  ameaUe  to  the 
descriptive  tales  of  passion  or  passages  of  chivalrous  life  with  whidi 
our  modern  Literature  is  so  enriched.  For  want  of  a  more  appro^ 
priate  nomenclature,  '*  Poems'*  are  mdiscrimiliately  applied  ta 
oongs,  Bpics  or  Bomanc«i» 

What  it  is  thet  has  tinged  our  Literainre  with  such  a  tone  of 
sentiment,  the  moralist,  comming;  his  observations  with  those  of 
the  critiQ,  may  pronounce.  Perhaps  it  is  that  Genius,,  becoming 
less  fertile,  is  obliged  to  take  its  inventions  from  the  treasuries  of 
the  heart*  But  whatever  be  tbecettse#  the-  effeot  is  scarcely  to  be 
observed  from  a  want  of  originality.  Those  productions  for  wfaidi 
we  have  vainly  sought  a  name  in  our  own  laqguage»  are  new  and 
beautiful;  but  there  is  one> work  of  the,  ngp.  now  passing  away» 
which  has  led  to  imitatioii  without  limit,  but  which  itself  imitates 
Boddng— we  mean  ChiUe  Harold.  Byron  has  given  evidence  of 
bk  Gmiitts  in  other  worics;.  Kanfred  and  Sardanapalas  a»  his  crs* 
ations ;  but  ChtUe  Harold  is  tbe  cherished'  ofl^ring  of  his  muse» 
educated  and  insmred  with  a  love,  wUch.  its  |^nt  has  bestowed 
upon  no  others  ot  his  numeroos  progeny*  Tnis  Poem  betrays  no 
invention ;  it  feacinales  with  no  tole»  vet  it  suUues  the  mind  and 
the  heart  with  a  victory  like  that  which  ever  rewards  the  beauty  of 
woman.  The  Traveller  carries,  with  him  our  feelings  and  our 
thon^ts  in  his  voyagis  among  all  tfie  romantic  rums  and  affecting 
scenes  of  the  most  intersstnig  oountries  on  the  61obe«  We  pause 
with  him  at  every  place  of  note  or  beauty,,  and  his  etoqjKnce  nmk* 
ing  of  the  old  legend  a  lively  reality,  or  dwelling  upoa  some  tracic 
xecollectien  even  to  tears,  or  impressing  the  mond  of  the  ruin  with 
a  depth  of  theup^t  which  we  nuist  share,  though  we  tremble  as  we 
share  it, ;  there  n  no  parting  with  this  rssistleH  companion  withont 
retaimng  a  love  fof  the  ri<mness  of  his  mind»  and  weeping  over 
the  restlem  spirit  of  bis  heart 

If  the  union  between  the  mind  and  the  heart  be  a  true  eha- 
lacterislic  of  the  Poet,  lus  dispositioa  would  ssem  to  be  one  of  tho 
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p«il  aiMibb  «MaB|AeB  vf  hiivrtui  mttlve.  fiehutbAt^atfothro- 
^y  ifhUk  ift  the  safefll  fomdalioii  of  vis^xm,  mud  ht  has  a  talent 
wUdk  takee  CBteitaintattnt  tem  ttte  wkan  ohserration  of  thtnga. 
We  do  Mt  thiak  that  aitoh  a  obachi^on  tmdd  fa^  ooQtcadkted  bj 
jaBjetaonfes  from  thiUio  whose  worfai  we  would  briag  to  Ulus- 
tiate  oof  mat  saaertiaB^.  b  tko  memoin  of  OoldsmiUt,  €owper, 
or  Bealtie  do  wa  f  nd  say  tbio^  that  clMtradkls  that  tender  semi- 
MKtytDWhbhwri  ha^e  atlribated  tbehr  Poems?  Fpr  thi9  pa^ 
waaate  oneifj  of  ihrvbn's  RomaeaoMs  aad  tk^  ofasvakoas  spirit  cf 
Scott's,  do  we  not  find  counterparts  in  the  adrenturous  wanderings 
9i  tte  oae,  and  tke  g^aeioni  natidtaaK^  of  tha  otki&r  7  There  has 
been  one  etomple  in  modem  ^m/A,  wkick  prtoents  a  most  faonora^ 
Ue  portrait  of  poetic  character  ;  aad  it  is  we  more  striking  to  as^ 
kecaase  a  riaader^  tkat  had  beea  cast  on  dpinioBS,  wkidi,  thoagk 
aahappy,  diigbt  have  followed  a  natmal  conise  of  thoaght,  has 
Mlea,  wifk  iigury,  apoa  his  adminible  dss^tioa.  AU  krho  speak 
df  SkfeHr  from  pmond  aaquaintaace,  speak  nit  him  with  praise; 
aad  sach  descriptionk  rtfate  those  prejaaices  which  would  ever  oonr 
aectiamMindity  withuaapprovadomnion^.  Soma  of  tkikauthor^a 
Poems  dimhy  a  v^  high  caste  of  Oenias,  and  the  exqubite  and 
WMkal  wiidoeas  of  Alastor»  or  tka  m  Spirit  of  Solitndo^''  'place 
it  as  a  speciaien  of  Uaak  teme,  by  the.  mda  of  Miltoa's 
Lyddas. 

TFb  lemember,  koWer^r,  nHA  fntiiiy  that  senribility  nourishes 
Ae  vices  as  well  as  Ae  irhrta^  ;  ana  those  who  possess  this  danger* 
aas  gift  of  aature,  are  liable  to  the  corruptibtiS  which  are  insepara** 
bie  from  it  ia  such  a  woild.  as  ours.  Irritability  is  closely  coa* 
vected  with  this  quality  of  the  )ieart ;  and  i^  ia  the  Literanr  cha«- 
tMtf  #e  seo  frequent  in^nces^'of  vanUy  from'  hope,  or  of  anget 
from  disappointmeDty  it  n  bat  the  ordioanr  couiAe  of  human  pad- 
aion,  and  we  feel  fov  thi84#  ftr  tha  other  uiliogs  of  man.  It  is  a 
aatoral  inclination  to  attack  a  'pensive  interest  to  the  Poet's  cha*^ 
tacler,  aad  most  of  the  stalas  nhich  it  bears  have  been  cast  upoa 
it  by  the  injustioe  of  the  worid  or  tke  tyranny  of  criticism. 

In  the  abote  iMiairks  we  kav#  included  Oriental  Poetry  ia 
tkat  ckas  apoa  wkich^  froni  its  distance  or  difference  from  our  own, 
oar  judgmeat  could  scaicaly  help  being  imperfect  or  partial.  Eu- 
Kopean  Literature  will  alwfiys  be  our  standard^  and  compared  witk 
this  the  productioois  of  Brahminical  antiquity  seem  to  us  incapable 
«f  exciting  any  warm  emotions »  and  therefore  devoid  of  sensibility; 
But  this  judgment  would,  we  feet,  be  a  false  criticism  ;  for  sensi* 
Mity  is  the  source  of  ali  Poetical  entertainment,  and  that  the 
Sanskrit  Dramas  succeeded  to  entertain '  or  even  to  elevate  the 
minds  of  their  audience  we  should  be  most  unjust  to  doubt ;  espe* 
cially  when  we  have  ourselves  seen  considerable  sensation  excited 
by  the  Hiadeo  sf agp  of  tho  Bh4i  l>W«ffteSp,,whicti  •PP^  to  us  a 
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As  tlie  same  reinsrks  irttl  applf  to  translatioiu  or  imitatiomi, 
ve  set  down  those  works  which  aim  at  something  beyond  the  reach 
of  oar  feelings,  to  the  cuodit  of  Oenins;  and  we  cannot  yield  so 
much  interest  to  Poems  that  describe  seenes  and  actions,  whether 
fanciful  or  red,  that  have  aostmilitude  with  our  own  associations, 
When  An  author  thinks  proper  to  spar  his  Pegasus  into  regions  un« 
'lamiiiar  to  the  greater  portion  of  nis  readers,  the  critic  contents 
himself  with  examining  the  Oeuius  that  guides  the  rein,  for  he  has 
little  hopeofsharingdieimpttlse«that  induced  theadTeoturertomowit 

Of  this  character  is  the  first  and  longest  Poem  in  the  T^umo 
before  us ;  and  as,  -though  the  land  of  Vbhnoo  is  the  stage  of 
our -career,  the  regions  of  Sweeiga  hare  little  captivated  our 
fettcy;  this  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  least  interesting  to  the  ordi- 
nary admirer  of  song.  The  *^  Draught  of  Immortality/'  which 
is  founded  upon,  or  *^  taken  from,''  an  episode  in  the  MahdhMtrat, 
opens  with  a  consultation  of  the  **  Dins  and  Assoors/'  or  Demi- 
gods,— in  the  style  of -the  Olympian  or  in£s«nal  pbwisrB,  as  to  what 
manner  shall  be  employed  for  prociirinffthe  amreda  or  nectar,  fiv 
the  festivals  of  Indra,  Brahma,  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
calls  upon  all  his  ministers  to  listen  to  the  d^igo  he  has  to  propose 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  object : 

And  as  he  spoke  there  fell 
Beep  silenee  on  the  golden  hiJI, 
Where  gushes  forth  the  sacred  rill. 
And  the  immortals  dwell.— ^.  2. 

The  supporting  powers  of  motion  in  tlie  universe,  all  cease 
jfrom  their  labours  in  very  picturesque  altitudes^  and  listen  to  the 
following  advice : 

Ye  shall  (he  mountain  Mandar  take 
Plange  it  intothe  flashing  ocean,    '.  ' 

And  whirl  it  round  with  K  furious  metion': 
Till  the  solid  earth  doth  reel  and  shake ; 
Whirl  it  about  as  the  peasants  turn 
With  rapid  hands,  the  smoking  ohura ; 
Whirl  it  about  and  your  toil  shall  earn 
The  amreeta  cup,  the  glorious  priase.— p.  4. 

Delighted  with  this  ingenious  proposal,  the  **  Dius  and 
Assoors,"  start  up  to  commence  the  toil.  Their  method  of  tra- 
velling to  the  point  of  destination  is  very  ethereal,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  poetical ;  as  also  is  the  solititude  in  which  Brahma  re* 
poses  on  their  departure : 

Others  have  sank  (sunk)  like  evening  dew 

Upon  earth's  tender  buds,  and  given 

To  each  the  sweets  and  the  tints  of  heaveiii,  ' 

A  richer  balmi  a  brighter  hue      Digitized  by  Goog  le 


'  Than  CTer  earthly  tain  and  showers 
Shed  upon  India  s  countless  flowers. 
Though  they  ba\e  caught  from  orient  skies^ 
Each  brilliant  g^leam  of  the  9unset  dies— 
Bramab,  the  holy,  isleftalmie 
Upon  his  Lohis  throne  ; 
fteponng  in  his  enerald  balU 
Kepostng;  in  the  cool  green  light, 
Which  fills  that  silent  palace  bright ; 
And  there  is  no  sound  on  the  Meru  mountain. 
But  the  gentle  one  of  the  flowers  tha^  fall,'  « 

And^the  soothing  plash  of  the  amber  fonntaln.— p.  5, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  featam  in  this  Poem,  is  the  li- 
berty  which  the  aulhor  has  taken  with  his  metre ;  there  seems  to  be 
Boxegttlarity  eiUier  in  the  English  Rhime,  or  the  Greek  J2AyMm;  that 
is  to  sty  neither  in  the  music  of  the  middle  nor  the  sounds  at  the 
end  of  his  lines*  TVe  are  not  of  that  class  of  critics  who  would 
ipvt  a  curb  upon  the  impulse  of  Genius,  or  forbid  the  Poet  from 
giving  his  thoughts  the  rein;  we  think  indeed  that  by  adapting  the 
metre  to  the  sense  and  changing  it  with  the  subject,  a  more  agreeable 
melody  may  be  attained,  £an  by  a  monotonous  adherence  to  the 
same  measure  for  description,  for  passion  and  for  action.  Some  of  onr 
favorite  Romances  as  well  as  odes  have  this  variation  ;  the  Bride 
of  Abydos  ;  the  Light  of  the  Haram  ;  the  Bridal  of  Triermain* 
Heaven  and  Earth.  But  in  the  use  of  this  freedom  the  Poet's  taste' 
"  which''  as  Hume  says,  ''gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  de- 
formity^ is  principally  tried.  The  extrasifUabie,  tmecanning  liae 
adopted  by  tne  authov  is,  we  think,  very  applicable  to  the  bustle 
b  which  the  ''Dius  and  Assoors"  are  employed — For  ex- 
ample : 

Then  wai  monnt  Mandar  lifted  npy 
Mandar,  the  cloud  crowned  King  of  hills  j 
With  its  waving  flowers  and  silver  rills, 
Its  shaggy  rocks  and  groaning  woods. 
Its  snowy  peaks  and  rushing  floods ; 
And  plunged  into  the  shrinking  main, 
Which  flashed,  and  roared,  and  hushed  again ; 
And  round  it,  round  it,  ten  times  found 
.  Vasooke,  the  sacred  snake,  was  tamed 
Whilst  his  diamond  scales  did  crack  and  rattle. 
Like  the  sound  of  armies  joining  battle. 
And  flashed  and  biased,  as  the  flames^that  dwell 
For  ever  on  Secta's  bnming  weii.— ^.  7. 

Thbrb  id  indeed  very  great  spuit  In  the  ^ole  of  the  de^ 
criplioB  that  follows,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ornament  our  own 
pages  with  a  longer  quotation,  were  not  this  practice  too  like  a  wqrk 
of  pinnder.  When  still  life,  however,  is  <the  character  of  tha 
9cene,  it  is  r^osia^  to  the  voice  and  jrefreshing  to  the  ear  to  return 


to  iome  regularity  of  measure*  In  mmxy  paasagea  of  this  kind^ 
especially  in  tl^e  commencement^  in  the  fctigue  of  the  labourers^ 
and  in  the  rise  of  Lakshmi,  we  think  the  melodv  might  be  much 
improTod  by  transferring  a  few  strong  moBOsyllables  from  some 
lines  to  others.  We  will  make  an  extraet,  however,  to  shew  that 
the  Poet's  taste  can  combine  rioh  deseription  with  a  tery  pleasing 
Melody : 

Clad  were  the  Gods  to  Yiew  onoe  moroi 
The  green  waves  rosb  to  land, 
To  bear  them  sounding  oil  the  shore, 
¥o  see  them  lash  the  sand, — 
And  feel  the  8S»  breeae  urging  flat 
His  white  maned  ooursers  foaming  ott. 
While  the  glad  monareh  of  the  blast 
Besumed  his  emerald  t|irooe— 
Chandra  roll'd  onward  g Iad*ning  night, 
When  from  the  deep  gushed  forth, 
A  blace  mor^  splendid  and  more  brf|^bt, 
Than  that  whieh  in  tim  glittering  north. 
Hangs  over  Mora,  while  the  gleams 
Of  stars  glnnee  dimly  through  its  beams^ 
It  seems  as  if  each  •gem  that  shines 
In  ocean  waves  or  earthly  mines. 
Retaining  still  its  jewel  hue. 
Had  melted  into  sparkling  d^w. 
And  mixed  with  luscious  perfbmes  rare^ 
As  the  seent  that  PaHjatah  yields 
b bright  Kailasa's  starry  fields; 
As  that  the  southern  wind' waits  b*er 
From  spicy  Lanka^s  fragrant  shore* ; 
Spread  through  the  glowing  air. 
Then  streams  of  music,  such  as  those 
In  which  the  lonely  nightingale 
Pours  forth  his  soul  In  some  still  valer 
To  the  y^ung  blushittg  rosey 
Game  from  the  pfawid  deem 
On  whieh  the  winds  had  died  avray, 
While,  calm  and  smiling  ocean  lay, 
Save  where  the  eddies  curl'd  in  play. 
As  childhoodii  dimpled  sl4ep.— p.  14. 15. 

"To  flowing  signs  and  sounds  like  these,''  The  *'  Peer- 
less Lackahmi  rose,'*  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  to 
complete  the  intoixicatiou,'  inspired  by  her  beauty,  Suradevi 
appears  at  her  dde  vrith  a  sparkling  cup  of  the  Ambrosial 
beverage  in  her  hand.  Thus  ends  the  Poem,  but  there  are  some 
Stanzas  intending  to  elucidate  the  important  moral  upon*  the 
VTine  and  Love-Iovins  Sons  of  the  West,  tl^at  Jeavly  an4 
wine  are  the  best  symbqb  of  Immortality ;  this  thought,  how^ 
et^,  putting  aside^tte  morale  giyes  occasion  to  aonie  yery  pleaainiL 
Foetiy:  '     /  •.      ^        t 
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Ab<  tftora%  ft  »Mil  la  my  Ub 

So«lia4lh«T»UBold 
Would*  in^ionie  rich  mud  roiy  vftle 

Wbtoli  laofet  batl^od  ia  Kold^ 
To  maids,  wllh  deep  attention  pale 

In  glowing  song  abfold» 
Teaching  that  nought  was  so  ditine. 
In  heaven  and  earth,  as  love  and  wine« 

And  other  maids  in  other  lands. 

Have  held  sueh  doctrine  tme ; 
Where  red  Arabia's  thirsty  sands 

Drink  deep  the  twilight  dew. 
When  o'er  the  lentlhe  clear  moon  stands. 

The  midnight '<  Allah  Hu  1" 
Leads  their  love  thoughts  to  heaven^  where  shine 
Their  Prophet's  blessings,  love  and  wine* 

The  fisher  with  his  little  bark 

Career*  o*er  swelling  seas, 
While  winter  fogs  And  twilight  dnrk 

Ensbrond  the  coming  broMe, 
Steers  boldly  for  his  harlMur  rnatk^ 

And  little  cares  for  these. 
For  let  the  midnight  tempest  come 
LoTO  waits  him  at  his  cottage  home. 

Praise  we  again  Kailasa's  poweii. 

Who  won  the  lo>vely  moon ; 
Fit  orb  to  Ufbt  those  rosy  boors 

Which,  rose  like,  fade  too  soon: 
When  amidst  mmmnring  streams  and  flawmi 

That  ansio  of  night's  noon. 
Bright  wine  and  dearer  beauty  seema 
To  win  fresh  Instce  from  her  beama«-«<|i,  90. 21. 

Wii  have  greatet  nleainio,  howmtef,.  kl  taming  Co  those  elTn* 
mono  of  the  Poet  wbicn  are  nml  fitted  to  breathe  into  oa  that 

Saaing  enchantment  wMcb  ia  an  etideBee  of  the  power  of  Song, 
e  pleasures  of  Poetry  are  not  to  be  sought  or  wottr  by  study  ; 
like  die  voice  of  Music,  Poetry  enchanta  at  once,  but  is  most  vrel« 
come  when  the  mind  desirea  repose  fcom  those  exertions  which  at- 
tend the  graver  duties  o^  public  Society.  At  aiioh  a  momant  we 
are  best  qualified  to  pronounce  upoft.  the  suooem  of  the  Qard.  Re« 
tire  firom  the  public  offioe,  tako  ther  pretending  vohmie  in  your 
hands ;  read  it  aloud,  for  a  silettt  perusal  incino^  a  loss  of  many  a 
beauty,  and  if  the  rhimes  spread  a  glow  of  enthustastic  pleasure 
over  tiie  feeling,  and  change  your  recollections  of  official  cares  into 
fancies  most  agreeable  tb  your  heart,  they  may  safely  be  proaouno* 
ed  suceessfnl,  and  their  Poet  a  master  of  his  arti  By  auch  m  teat 
we  have  ouraelves  often  tried  yoAumea  previously  penued,  and  been, 
sarprhed  to  discover  beauties  wluch  inattention^  or  perhapa  a  pre* 
jttdice  derived  from  fashionable  censure  had  nej^tM  to  observe  4^ 


4d  Mraught  of  ImmoHaUty  and  &tker  l^Mb.        [8&rr.^ 

first.     By  this  test  also  we  have  tried,  the  Tolame  beibre  us,  aii<l» 
as  an  example  of  successful  magic,  we  found  -  our  Noughts,   as  we 
think  those  of  every  readier  wiir  aha  be,   carried  into  a   thousand ' 
pleasant  yisions  by  the  foirowing  Stanzas  ; 

Where  is  the  Land  of  Dreams  ? 
Where  the  hearts  that  earth  divides^ 
May  meet  like  winter  streams. 
When  spring  unbinds  their  tides  ;. 
When  for  a  little  space, 
Unchecked  and  nnreproved 
We  gaze  upon  the  face, 
We  have  so  fondly  loved  t 
And  lose  awhile  the  gloom  of  woe 
That  shadows  our  sad  love  below. 

The  Mariner,  who  goes 
From  his  weary  watch  on  deck, 
When  the  midnight  billow  throws 
It's  shadow. o'er  the  wreck. 
Forgets  awhile  the  baHc 
With  her  masts  all  hewn  away, 
That  drifts  through  storm  and  dark. 
Across  its  pathless  way  ; 
And  to  the  Dream-land  fair  and  far 
Flies  from  the  tempests  sullen  jar. 

He  sees  his  cottage  thatch 

By  the  willowed  river's  side. 

And  the  bank,  where  he  would  watch 

The  white  sails  downward  iclide. 

When  the  morning  mist  lay  still 

On  the  broad  grey  river's  breast. 

And  sunrise  fringed  the  hill 

As  with  a  golden  crest. 

And  the  sky  lark  warbled  from  his  shroud* 

The  thin  white  summer  morning  cloud. 

Oh !  where  is  the  Land  where  friends 

Meet  in  those  silent  hours. 

When  the  starlight  dew  descends 

Upon  the  sleeping  flowers? 

Then  the  changed,  thoeold,  the  dead, 

Return  and  with  them  bring 

That  blessed  light  which  shed. 

Such  joy  o'er  life's  young  spring. 

As  stars,  that  fade  from  morning  skies. 

Rise  bright  again  when  daylight  dies — 

Where  is  the  Land  of  Dreams— oh  where  ? 

For  1  would  be  a  dweller  there  I— p.  25. 24. 

Who,  laying  down  the  volume,  after  reading  these  musical 
lines,  would  not  lie  and  dream  for  hours,  of  happv  scenes  that  he 
remembers,  or  that  he  hopes  to  readi  ?  The  Poet  has  shown  great 
taste  in  the  conclusioui  for  had  he  solved  the  dodbt,  and  fixed  any 


.  IMT.]  Amyfa  bf  hmmtdtitg  and  ciher 

Sioe  for  the  Land  of  Drlams,  Ae  TittioBaffy  aasociafioiis  of  his 
ng  would  probably  lmv«  been  dupersed.  The  above  Stanzas 
TBcalled  to  our  mind  a  passage  in  Madame  B'Arblay's  Novel  of 
the  Trayeller,  in  which  the  mystery  of  dreams  is  adduced  as  a 
proof -that  the  Hunan  Soul  can  most  probably  have  an  existence 
separate  from  the  body.  Aided  by  sUch  a  hmt,  the  Fancy  is  led 
by  the  question  <*  Where  is  the  Land  of  Dreams/'  into  limitless 
\  of  futurity  as  well  as  of  the  past. 


From  the  Prophecy  of  Timoor/we  will  extract  an  example 
in  illustration  of  the  remarks  we  have  made  above  on  the  subject 
of  irregularity  in  measure  and  rfaime.  This  Poem  is  noticed  by 
many  transgressions  against  Prosody*  which  «re  scarcely  redeeqied 
by  the  description  commencing-^ 

^  How  strange  in  a  scene  so  enchanfing  as  this/' 

wUdt  ^ws  with  the  richest  imagery.  We  make  these  observa^ 
tioos  without  regret,  because  the  autfaor,  in  his  minor  pieces,  has 
diiqilayed  a  taste  to  which  the  correction  of  these  few  defects 
could  be  no  great  exertioB.  The  Prophecy  of  Timoer  commences 
in  this  **  rugged"  way  c 

Star  of  the  faith  I  to  whom  is  given 
Tenge&nce  und  power  /ram  <0imded  ktmven^ 
In  whose  red  hand  the  Mogul  scimitar 
€Umm  Hke  ttn  antimmi  ntet§or  frMn  afkr^ 
Whilst  nations  cowering  at  the  awful  sign. 
Dread  the  just  punishment  of  wrath  divine  ;  ' 
After  whose  courser's  desolating  tread 
No  grtus  e'erorem^no  flower  fiourubed; 
Whose  track  is  devastation,  and  whose  voice 
Bids  the  wai  demons  o'er  red  fields  rejoice : 
While  famine,  death  and  terror  ride  the  gale. 
Lion  of  God !  resistless  Timoor  hail !— /».  42. 

Tfis  volume  before  us,  though  smsdl,  is  not  deficient  in  vari* 
ety  of  style ;  there  is  the  Ode,  the  Ballad,  tiie  Song,  and  the  Son- 
set,  besides  the  Oriental  Sketch  at  the  beginning,  the  Dramatic 
Sketch  at  the  end,  and  many  Sitanzas  which  nave  no  generic  name. 
In  the  Ballads  we  discover  the  least  spirit ;  but  in  all  the  rest 
thtte  is  ainixture  of  Sensibilitv  with  Imagination,  which  betray 
tibe  sentiments  of  the  Poet  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  There  is 
a  pensive  thoughtfulness  iu.the  following  Stanzas,  which  reminds 
ws  of  the  best  of  Montgomery's  admirable  Sonnets  : 

Why  should  we  sigh 

For  what's  past  recalling, 
Tears  ftom  the  eye 

Like  spring  showers  falling,  ^         . 
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tt  .  Amgrtf  <ff  hm^rtdUhf  md  other  Poem.         [Sbpt« 

Flowcra  will  fade, 

A  JO  those  we  most  cherislr! 
Flowers  were  made, 

To  blossom  or  perish, 
In  sunshine  or  shade. 

Somelnthegrlow 

Of  summer  sunS  dylnf ; 
flomeintbesnow 

Of  chill  winter  lying  ; 
tHeartawitber  so* 

^Life's  dream  isl^rieT, 

And  soaroe  worth  our  greeting^ 
Pleasure  and  grief 

Are  equally  fleeting ; 
Sold  thatMief.-|».  73. 75. 

As  the  beat -which  the  Tdlume  oontaimi,  -we  nay  point  ont 
MisBolonghi,  the  Biiine,  Babylon,  and  Bolivar ;  and  we  do  not 
^hesitate  to  say,  that  these  are  Songs  which  would  «Ten  enrich  that 
munc  to  which  the  muse  of  our  native  )and  loves  to  pour  out  its 
sweetest  spirit.  We  shall  close  our  ^remarks  on  the  minor  effusions 
of  the  volume  by  eztractingthe  lastof  these  pieces,  as  we  have  ehie- 
where  seen  the  others  pillaged  from  the  pages  of  the  original  pub- 
lication; 

Weave,  weave  the  Patriot's  orown 

Twine  the  wreatii ! 
Blow  (he  trumpets  of  renown 

Give  them  breath  1 
Thou  hast  earned  them  in  the  fight, 
Then  sword  of  freedom's  war 
Thoo  eomhatant  for  right, 

Bolivar! 

There's  a  glory  all  thine  own,^ 

Can  the  light 
That  glitters  round  a  throne 

Shine  so  bright? 
Can  the  cj^wn  or  regal  name 
The  sceptre  or  the  star. 
Gain  hwts  like  thy  pure  fame, 
BoUvarf 

Has  ambition  led  thee  on 

TIs  a  sway. 
That  mighty  hearts  have  known 

In  their  day— 
For  the  victor's  laurell'd  meed     * 
DidsH  thou  dare  the  battIe«soar  ? 
Or  for  riches  dids*t  thou  bleed, 

Bdivar?     nr^r^n]r> 
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No !  Ko  I  a  holier  ouim 

Clained  thy  Aword ; 
Twa»  freedom -country,  laws,. 

Gave  the  word ! 
And  when  thy  sabre's  gleam 
Cfaird  freemen  from  afar, 
it  was  honor's  parent  beam, 

Bolivar  I: 

V  Oriiiooco's  wave» 

Wash  no  land 
Of  HeloU  and  of  slaves, 

'Twas  thy  hand 
Which  rent  the  leaden  chain 
That  drairged  them  at  the  oar^ 
Of.  fierce  ttDd  sullen  Spain, 

Bolivart^ 

The  AndeS'Speafc  thy  ihmof. 

And  the  shore 
or  thft-ooean^tellathy  name^ 

Librador! 
While  all  hearts  are  tnmed  to  thee, 
Their  glorious  guiding  star 
la  the  world  thon  hast  made  free, 

Bolivar  J^p.  itt^ 

Thb  last  piece  in  the  volume  is  a  Dramatic  scene,  of  whiclir 
Cromwell  is  made  the  hero  on  the  eve  of  his  encounter  with  the 
Scotch  at  Dunbar.  Although  the  critic  should  be  content  with 
such  subjects  as  the  Pdet's  Genius  supplies,,  yet  Dramatic  Sketches 
ef  this  kind»  always  must  raise  some  regret  in  our  minds^.  If  they 
are  written  with  spirit  and  bear  about  them  the  markt  of  true 
Dramatic  talent,  we  wish  the  author  had  encouraged  his  tafents  to 
expand,  into  a  Dranm  more  compkte  and  perfect;.  We-  do  not 
widi,  indeed,  that  Cromwell  hadbeen  worked  up  into^a  regular  tra- 
gedy»  because  die  latter  part  of  his  career,,  as-  welt  as^  the*  charao- 
teis  of  his  public  attendants  have-  too  few  striking  joints,,  to  com- 
pose an  acting  play  ;  but  seeing  in  the  Sketch'  eonmerable  marks 
of  Dramatic  talent,  we  regret  that  Mr.  Parken;  has>  not  submitted 
to  the  patient  labour  of  compiling,  for  us-  a>  complete  Drama. 
Success  m  tragic  composition  is  Uie  highest-  to  which  a  Poefs  am* 
bition  can  reach^  and  when  we  compare  the*  Poetic  specimen  be- 
fore us,,  with  the^  histrionte  representations  with  which  the  sama 
talents  have  amused  us^  wed&  not  hesitate  to  belieye,  that  the  Gre- 
nios  and  the  Feelings  whictl  we  have  described  as  necessary  for 
the  first  class-  oC  Poetry,  are  both  united  in  the  author  whom  we 
WQuId  encourage  to  the  attempt. 

Though  there  is  litUe  room  for  display  in  the  Sketch  now 
giyen>  yet  we  olMerye  passages  which  mark  tnat  nice  observation  of 
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petty  points  in  character,  which  is  essential  to  natural  penomfiha* 
tion.  '  Before  his  Officers^  Cromwell  rebokes  Lambert  for  meiel^ 
calling  him  General : 

Ha!  is  that  the  sty te^ 
To  the  chief  Captain  of  the  common  wealth.  Ice— ji«  18a, 

A9TBEWARDS  when  the  Chirf  is  exciting  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,  he-  addresBCs  the  same  Officer  thus : 

Nay  moek  txm  not. 
Call  me  your  Comrade,  worthy  gallant  Soldier, 
Oh  Lambert,  I  do  love  thee  heart  and  soul, 
And  have  an  eye  to  thine  advanocment.--p.  189. 

By  such  well-aimed  flattery  we  can  easily  fancy  Cromwell  at* 
tempting  to  raise  the  affections  of  his  comrades  towards  their  lead* 
er  in  battle,  in  aid  of  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  Patriotism.  The 
whole  of  Cromwell's  directions  before  the  battle  are  given  with 
great  vigour  of  language  ;  and  if  we  imagine  him  anning  himsetf 
the  while,  thepreparations  for  the  combat  are  most  spiritedly  re- 
presented. We  should  indeed  be  proud  of  our  Oriental  Ptnet  if  he 
would  enrich  our  scanty  literature  with,  one  of  those  dhunatic 
productions  for  which  even  the  Theatres'  at  home  now  look  in  y 


•  Bernard  Wtcufpb,  who  in  the  title-page  of  this  volume 
has  thrown  aside  his  masquerading  name,  is  associated  with  some 
of  our  most  pleasing  Literary  recollectiona  and  amusements ;  and 
we  cannot  but  reioice  to  see  some  of  the  songs  that  formerly  pleas* 
ed  us  now  united 'with  others  in  a  shape  which  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  favorable  criticism  at  home,  it  has  become  too  general 
a  practice  when  a  new  aspirant  submits  hi»  works  to  an  opinion, 
immediately  to  compare  them  with  such  veteran  effusions  as  have 
become  the  standards  of  our  Literarv  tastes.  Perhaps  it  is  not  ea- 
sy to  avoid  this ;  and  should  it  be  done  with  the  volume  before  us, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  author's  own  proper  confidence  in  the  talents 
which  have  successfully  carried  him  to  the  height  at  which  be 
aimed,  will  exclude  all  envy  or  anger  at  being  compared,  however 
the  comparison  may  end,  with  o&er  eminent  Poets  of  the  age. 
Tor  ourselves  we  should  always  be  sufficiently  pleased,  if  a  Poet 
of  our  own  Society  could  recal  to  our  minds  uie  highest  Music  and 
&ong  of  our  Native  land ;  and  if  their  spirit  has  breathed  a  tone 
into  his  own  effusions  they  would  not  be  the  less  agreeable.  A 
character  of  originality  can  always  be  attained  by  culling  what 
flowers  and  extracting  what  jewels  this  barren  land  contains ;  bat 
the  imagination  and  the  heart  will  ever  be  most  grateful  for  a 
Poetry  which  enchants  with  domestic  and  romantic  associations, 
although  similar  in  tone  to  some  earlier  portions  of  a  Literature, 
which  seems  to  contain  eveiy  example  of  variety. 
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JUrr,  IV^^Dtf^VOriffime  oriaHqm  «b  quelqu€$  met  det  imcMmier 
IHbui  di  VSnrofeesiabiiumr  U$  rvtagudela  tmer  Bdtiquet 
snrlont  les  Sec,  Sukdi,  Suionbs,  Asi,  Ybuts,  Juts,  oq 
Gbtbs-Goths,  elc,  elc,  |Mir  le  jlf^'or  ToiU,  JHemfcv  (fe  fa  &* 
eieie  AsiaHfue  de  Lmdre$,  ^* 

Such  » the  title  of  a  pretty  long  article  ia  the  namber  of  the 
Jomnud  A^ioHque  for  May,  1827;  and  though  composed  in  F^nch^ 
it  appears  from  -the  use  throughout  of  the  fiist  person,  to  haye  • 
been  written  by  Major  Todd  himself.  That  a  member  of  the  Roy- 
al Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  should  avail  himself  of  a  fo* 
leign  Journal  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  result  of  hia 
learned  researches  to  the  public,  must  seem  extremely  singular. 
But  Major  Todd  has  in  this  article  effected  such  a  complete  baule^ 
-^enemaii  of  philology,  mythology,  geography,  chronology  and  his- 
tory that  he  judged  correctly  in  supposmg  that  a  Memoir  written 
in  the  same  manner  would  be  totally  unadapted  for  a  place  in  the 
Society's  Transactions.  The  expression  of  so  severe  an  opinion, 
with  respect  to  any  attempt  to  elucidate  the  origin  and  affinity  of 
nations  mi^t  be  liable  to  censure ;  were  it  not  that  die  mere  resi- 
dence in  India  may  give  comdderable  weight  to  the  opinions  rela- 
tive to  Indian  antiquities  and  history  which  an  author  may  ex- 
press. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  such  per- 
sons in  Europe  as  direct  their  attention  to  these  subjects  should  not 
be  led  into  erroneous  conclui^ons  by  ignorance,  misuifonnation,  and 
crude  hypothe  ' 


The  object  of  Major  Todd  is  to  prove  that  the  Djits,  as  he 
writes  the  word,  or  the  people  commonly  called  Jautsin  Hindustan 
'  are  <rf  the  sam^  or.igin  as  the  various  people  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
whose  names  are  phused  at  the  head  of  this  article.  With  rcmect,  how- 
ever, to  the  former,  Hamilton  has  very  justly  observed,  "llietribeof 
Jauts,  for  the  first  time,  attracted  notice  in  Hindustan,  about  the 
year  1700,  when  having  migrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in* 
.  to  ttie  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Mooltan,  they  wero  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  avocations  of  industry  in  several  parts  of  the  Dooab  of 
the  Ganges  and  Junma.    Their  subsequent  progress  was  uncom- 
monly rapid,  and  during  the  civil  wars,  carried  on  by  the  successors 
!of  Aiimagzebe,  the  Jauts  found  means.to  secure  themselves  a  large 
Iportioa  of  country,  in  which  they  built  forts,  and  accumulated 
'great  wealth.    The  title   of  Raja  is  a  Hindu   distinction,  whicii 
some  of  them  have  assumed,  but  to  which  they  have  no  more  read 
right  than  their  ancestors  had  to  the  contents  of  the  imperial  cara- 
vans, which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  plundering.^t    Eut  Major 

^  *  Thc  undeclniffl^  except  of  propter  Dsmes,  msrki  of  admiration,  &e.  wbich 
oecQr  in  the  paisageB  quoled  in  the  following  remarkv,  are  not  contained  in  the 
original. 


t  Description  of  Hindostan,  Vol.  1.  p.  S80. 
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Todd  states  (it  is  neo«Mary  to  quote  die  original  iii'  order  to  pMr 
yent  all  suspicion  of  any  misinteiimtation  of  die  Major's  nieanin§;)*» 
**  Be  Gttignes  parle  d'une  colooie  de»  Fu-cAti  3^  on  Dfii$  (dii» 
last  word  is  not  used  iy  deGuigne8)'conime  ayaatetabli  un  royaiune- 
dans  r  Inde  propre,  au  5me  sicole  apies  Jesua  Christ,  et  je  pos- 
sede  une  inscription  dans  un  caractere  aacien  qui  fut  apportfe  par 
eette  race  dans  I'lode  (et  qui  est  eridiannieiit  le  memo  qui  est  en* 
core  en  usage  avec  la  hierarchie  du  Thibet}^  un  caractere  que  j'al 
deconvert  &as  les  regions  ks  plus^  lointaines  ou  la  religion  Bo«d« 
dique  ou  I>|aina  ait  exists*  Cette  inscription  rappelle  la  penvoir 
d'un  prbce  Sjit^  dont  la  capitafe  fut  Sal'-Jkira-Poura  on  Siapoura» 
et  quH^ne  autre  inscription  qui  raconte  les  conquetes  du  roi  Kower* 
pal  de  Balhara  dans  fe  12me  siccle,  prouve  avoir  et6,  dans  le 
Pendjab>  ou  les  autorit^'s  Chinoises  (cit^  par  da  Quignes)  ont 
ix6  les  etablissemens  dee  F«-eA»V  Les  meilleures  auloritls  du 
lime  et  du  12aie  siccle  sout  toutes  d'accord  en  assignant'aux  Djita 
ou  Yuts  un  rang  parmi  les  iretUe  six  races  rayaks^  les  tribuff 
guerrieres  de  I'lnde  ;  et  quoique  le  noble  Radjpoot  de  Radjwara 
ne  vouMt  pas  meler  son  sang  avec  le  leur,  le  prince  le  plus  puis^ 
sent  et  le  plus  independent  qull  y  a  maintenant  est  pourtant  un 
Djity  et  regno  a  Tendroit  mlm»  ou  ses  ancetres^  les  Ttc-cAt^  s*etoienfe. 
fix^'s  <kns  le  6me  siccle/'* 

Major  Todd  doea  not  specify  tbe  hettanihm^us  whicb 

Eve  that  the  Jauts  are  Rajputs,  and  to  establish  a  point  of  thk 
d  it  must  be  obvious  that  Indian  and  not  Chinese  testimony 
18  re^urded.  But  M.  de  Guiffnes  has  no  where  given  the  name  of 
Djits  to  die  Fti*cAt»  and  on  ue  contrary,  he  has  distincdy  stated 
in  a  very  interesting  Memoirs  on  India  ;  *^  Nous  comKHssons  une 
revolution  arriv^e  environ  deux  cents  ans  avant  J.  C.  dans  laquelle 
les  Scythes  commenc^rent  par  revager  le  royanme  que  les  Ghrees^ 
sncoesaeuni  d' Alexandre,  avoient  etabli  dans  la  Bactriane ;  entr6« 
rent  ensuite  dans  rinde,  et  s'y  etablirent ;  ce  sent  eux  que   Vcm 


appelle  les  /lutecyf  Aet/'f     In  another  place  of  the  same  meaunre^ 
**  Dans  d'autres  Memoires  j'ai  deja  parl6  de  oes  Scythe's,  nomm^'a 


Chine/'t 

*  This  is  explainsd  in  aaother  iiaaeaM  as  followi :  "  RaD<Uit«8iBK,  priaee 
de  Lahore,  ettoate  0a  triba.sont  dee  Diits,  quoiqae  leur  titre  te  peide  dana 
relai  de  SUeh  on  disciple  (de  Sanek)^  L'ancienae  capitale  dei  YwM  pres  de 
Labor  se  troavera  etre  cello  dei  DJiU  modernea/' 

f  Memoires  de  rAcademie  dea  lAKripUons  et  del  Belles  Iiettres,  Tonu 
45.  p.  IW.  ^ 


t  lBlD,p.  109t, 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  cov- 
tectnets  of  these  statemrats,  nor  is  it  necessary,  aithey  are  merely 
adduced  in  order  to  -shew  that  M .  de  Ouignes  does  not  support 
•Mat<Hr  Todd's  assertion  that  the  Jauts  had  established  a  Kingaom 
IB  India  in  the  fifth  centary  *ufier  the  Christian  Era.  But  the 
•manner  in- which  the  Pjits  of  India  and  the  Juts  of  the  Baltic  are 
tdenttfied  with  each  other,  is  «till  more  sinffular.  For  Major  Todd 
states,  **  Le  grande  inruption  des  tib  de  mg^rmak^  de  TAsie  cen- 
trales de  rOxns  et  dn  Jaxarte,  le  pays  de  grands  Oetce,*  est  men- 
tion^e  de  m^me  par  le  prophete  EzecMel  et  Herodote,  enyiron  700 
mis  ayant  J.  C.  quand  les  nris  bergers  envahiient  I'Asie  Bfineure 
«t  TBgypte,  et  poss^d^rent  la  Syrie  et  les  c6tes,  orientates  de  la 
Mediterranie,  pendant  trente  ans,  arant  leur  expulsion  '  par  le  mo* 
tiarqne  egyptien.^  This  is  a  perfecfly  new  version  of  ancient  his« 
tory,  for  Major  Todd  must  evidently  intend  by  les  roi$  bergen  the 
Hyesos  of  Josephns,  and  no  nuthor  has  ever  thought  of  bringing 
Ihem  from  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  or  ascribing  to  them  the  pos- 
session of  Asia  Minor,  Syria^  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  tlie  Medi- 
"terraneaa.  They  were,  also,  expelled  from  Egypt  in  1806  B.  C, 
and,  consetjuently,  they  could  not  be  the  Scythians  whose  irruption 
Herodotus  describdif  and  wiiich  took  place  at  least  eleom  hmdrei 

BvT  thb  strange  anachronism  ^oes  not  impede  the  progress  of 
Major  Todd,  who  thus  proceeds,  **  Que  devinrent  dene  ces  ber- 
gers  tartares,  ces  Oalates  7  lliistoire  n*en  dit  rien ,  mais  Toila  tres 
yrobabkmentla  souche  de  la  nation  getique  de  Thrace  et  de  Daice, 
^ni,  dans  la  suite  se  mnltipliant,  «tteignit  «nfin  les  rivages  de  la 
sner  Baltique."  According,  therefore,  to  his  own  shewing,  the  an- 
oestois  of ,  the  &c,  Suevi,  Actonef ,  Feicten,  Yeut^  /«#,  Otict  on 
Oodi,  les  XkUi  Hermandurip  and  Saembri  had  establtdied  them- 
#ehFes  in  Dacia  and  Thrace  eighteen  km^dred  vean  Mare  ike  CkrU' 
tkoi  era,  and  the  Jauts  did  not  found  a  Kingdom  in  Hindustan  UO:* 
^fnttrktmdredyeari  after  that  era*  Of  this  insuperable  olgeo- 
tion,  however,  to  Us  hypothesis.  Major  Todd  does  not  seem  to 
liasre  been  aware;  for  lie  has  not  attempted  to  identify,  by 
any  regular  process,  the  Ya-dU,  Yuti'^  or  M)fit$  with  les  n^ 
oefgerei 

Akothbb  rectification  of  ancient  history  will  show  how  well 
qnidified  Major  Todd  is  for  tracing  the  origin  and  affinity  of  the 
people  of  antiquity.  For  he  remarks,  *^  Herodote  ecrit  <5e  nom 
(Bakaiai)  Oetce^  les  ecrirdns  asiatiques  pfitn,  les  Chinois  fk-cAt, 
prononc£  (selon  I'autorit^  d'un  ecriTain  dfistinngu6  M.  Klaproth) 
YaM.  lb  boaleVers^rent  le  royaume  Orec  de  la  Bactriane  260 
ans  aTaAt  J.  C,  et  ib  aidiretft  le  fondatenr  de  Tempire  des  Parth^ 


Ibis 


*  [Cah  ffaadt  Gtta  be  iateDdsd  at  a  translation  6f  Mamgiia?  ibr  it  ms 
I  hist  pceplsi  andaot  the  Getr,  who  wets  ssttisa  on  tho  Jaxarles.]       j^ 


«  et%Uir  lairtiee  des  Aisacida.    Leun  combats  airec  la  reine  (re- 

genie  leuleiiient)  Tomyris*  ayec  Cyrus''-^ **  sont  des  faito  bieii 

€0iHitt8  det  anateun  de  I'hiatoiie  ancienne."  Bat  aoeoidinfr  to  tte 
MDerally  received  system  of  Chronok>gy>  Arsaces  fonnded  the 
Parthian  empire  in  256  B.  <X ;  ^e  Bactrian  Kingdom  endured  wi- 
4il  180  B.  C. ;  and  Cjrai  was  put  to  death  680  B.  C. ;  and,  not- 
withstanding  diese  wide  intenrais  of  time,  the  very  same  Djits  were 
like  principal  actors  in  these  occuivenoes !  1 

But  should  Haj'otTodd  appear  to  1>e  no  V^  safe  guide  itr 
'chronological,  and  historical  matters,  he  mdiy  perhaps  succeed  bettelr 
in  Bupportiuff  his  hypothesb  hy  die  assistance  of  etymology  and  my* 
thology.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  note  very  soon  presents  it« 
self:  C'est  ajpparemment  du  Saca  Dwipa  qU'esl  venu  le  mot  SeythU, 
«t  de  la  ks  Tartares  out  formd  pat  corruption  TchoffaUai,  qui  e^t 
la  race  des  monarques  mongols  de  Tlude.  Le  Timur  chef  de  cetto 
tace,  n'etait  qu'un  serviteur  de  grand  Khan  Toglauk  Timwr^  de  fat 
nation  Crete  on  Yia.^  But  If  the' Tartars  understood  or  spoke 
Sanscrit,  which  is  denied  hj  Sir  W.  Jones,  why  should  they  cor* 
rupt  a  Sanscrit  word,  and  if  they  did  not,  hoiw  did  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  term  Saka  Dwipa?  In  the  text  also  Major 
Todd  asks  a  question  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  that  it  may  star* 
tie  a  philologist,  even  M.  Abel-Remusat  himself,  <^  Pourrait— il 
cxister  (says  Major  Todd)  une  donfe  ndsonahle  que  ce  mume 
Saiaim,*  est  la  Seythic  des  ancienst  quand  ses  habitaas,  les 
Oetos— Sacce  de  TAraxe  adoroient  le  sokil  et  son  symbol  le  cheval 
('JU-^tool  en  Sanscrit),  qu'ib  Ini  sacrifiaient  dans  le  grande  fete 
du  solstice  d1uver"~— "  Amsi,  quand  les  Getes  ou  Fnisr  v^migre- 
rent  pour  laScandmavie,  ils  y  paiterent  leur  grande  fete,  et  le  At-^f't 

'*  Ce  hi-el  de  Jutarte  devint  ie  hi^ul  5^1)  des  riyes  de  la  Bal^ 

tique.''  La  derivaiiou  de  la  langue  Grecque  du  Sanscrit^  mettrait 
cenx  qni  s'occujient  de  la  recherche  des  etymologies,  to  etet  de 
.tirer  (de  la  demiere  de  ces  langues)  celle  de  mot  hi-^.  C'est  de 
la  que  vient  kippoi  et  keUm,  tfuidis  que  nous  tenons  de  mot  hy-woi^ 
harm  en  sax<Hi,  et  Aorse  en  anglab''  1 !  But  Wilson's  Sanscrit 
Dictionary  is  as  adverse  to  this  h^othesis  as  chronology  and  his* 
tory,  for  there  are  no  such  words  in  Sanscrit  as  hi,  hi-wai,  and  el;- 
even  if  it  could  be  conceived  how  hippoi  could  be  derived  from 
JU-e2  and  hone  from  hi-wai.  Major  Todd  farther  thinks  that  JTua- 
.fct^'Otm&rt^may  be  derived  from  JTumora,  the  Hindu  god  of 
batde,  because  Ku  signifies  beautiful,  and  matia  from  mama  %a 
strike.  From  this  elvmology  it  is  evident  that  Major^Todd  must 
be  unacquainted  with  Sanscrit^  bs  Kumara,  is  not  a  compound 

*  [BlAJoa  Todd  d^es  not  meatioii  the  laatosfs  to  whibh  this  lei 
beloBg^  sail  it  is  not  used  by  Herodotus,  Diodoros  Sicalos  or  8trabo.J 

t  Major  Todd  obserf  as  in  a  nois—**  Hi-el  (ehevslde  soleil)  qaoiqve  la 
IganimpartiedeQe  BwtsoitSaasoate,  la  demiae  n'cit  pas  d'aat  Mfset- 
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i»rm,  sod  Xn  ligiifiaB  Bot  ^^  but  furf,*  fiut  it m^k^  iwAiflT 
IlKWghi  that  if  as  bypotbeusM  (o  b«  Mpported  by  Si^f^iit  etyiD»»l^ 
gMf,  aknawfcdg/sol  uatlaqgiu^emiislbe  an  ii|Ai»peii9^i)l%<-9<|Wike. 

Jf,  bowereTr  neither  etymology^  cbronolQgy^  Bor  bMit<My  c^am 
be  eonpelied  to  atteit  tbe  origiaal  alBoity  b^twe^  the  JwitM,  %aA 
the  people  of  Northern  £iMPope»  theif  identity  may  be  eWaced  t^ 
%  striking  veeemUance  in  their  mythologicall  systema*  But  in  ordar 
to  demonstrate  the  elightefit  similari^  between  them*.  Mi^er  Todd 
is  obliged  to  advance  this  opinion*  **  II  y  %  long  terns  (|ue  je 
pense  qne  le  systeme  religieux  du  Bouddhisme  on  du  Djmnisme 
(pour  inventei  uq  mot)  tire  sou  origine  de  la  Tartarie  Scytbicjut* 
et  que  de  la  il  fut  impprt£  dans  1^  Xnde»  titndis  que,  selon  V  idee 
generale,.  il  serait  nk  dans  V  Inde^.  Jq  pense  egalemeat  depuislong 
Iem04  et  cette  opinion  est  cells  dee  sectajres  eux  memes^  que  li^ 
religions  des  BQuddhi«tes  et  des  DjaiDas  sont  la  mem^  chese," 
That  any  person  should  hasard  such  an  opUiioiiL  after  the  publka- 
tioQ  of  M»  Abel*Remi|sat's  very  learned  woi^k  sur  k%  Lang%e$ 
jfstrliires  must  appear  extremely  singular*  For  be  has  in  it  most 
fillly  demonstrated  the  justness  6f  this  conclusion-r*'  L'  opinion 
^ni  placeroit  en  Tartarie  la  b^rc^u  du  genre  humain  avee  le  peifc- 
ple  primitif»  ou  see  descendans  unniedtals»  on  la  patrie  des  invent 
leurs  des  spaces,  de  V  astronomie^  des  alphabets  de  I'  Asie»  Qt| 
aeiae  V  origine  des  doctrines  de  V  Hindoustan^  de  Bouddhah»  on 
des  Hindous  euxmenies^  ou  des  Chinois;  oette  opinion^  non  iculer 
B&eiit  ne  repose  sur  aucun  fait  positif »  mais  eile  se  trouve»  a  la  biea 
^xi^miner,  entieremeqt  irreconcitiable  avec  les  observations  philok^ 
gtques,  et  les  traditions  historiques  de  toutes  les  nations,  de  V  ^sieu 
a  eommencer  par  les  Tartares  eux-memes."t  It  is  eaually  sur- 
prising thf^t  after  all  which  has  been  written  upon  the  subject^  any 
pei^oa  should  consider  the  Buddhist  and  Jain  religion  to  be  the 
same ;  and  it  would  require  strong  evidence  to  eontrevert  this  most 
probable  conclusion  of  Mr,  Erskine;  who  has  remarked,  *<upo|^ 
the  whole,  until  some  proof  is  discovered  of  the  existence  of  a 
JBuddbiftt  leligioii  older  than  Gautama,  or  existing  more  than  five 

^died  %nd  forty  years  before  Christ,!  should  be  disposed  to  adopt 
era  as  the  origin  of  the  sect,  and  to  suppose  the  religion  of  th# 
IPrahmins  to  be  older,  and  that  of  tho  Jains  more  OMMlem  than 
fliatdate."t 

It  must  be  hence  evident  tfmt  it  cannot  hare  been  fress  a 
Scyman  Bnddha  that  the  fourth  day  of  tbe  we^k  derived  its  name 

t  la  snofhsr  pisoe  Mi^r  Tttdd  spesks  o(  the  hnMmt  oa  fo^oiitfs  du  imh 
tmi^  S  boL  (tl^cugn  6syl  or  rather  Ml  is  a  very  good  English  wotd,  it  is  mil 
^^Mgcrit  oDe.  and  oos  doss  sot  signify  a  sacrifice.  He  has  confounded  it  witli 
AeiMI  dm  Presentatien  ef  eflferings,  asasUy  victims,  to  the  spirits  of  earth  sad 
air,  and  to  certain  deities. 

*'  ^f<fl^liaaGnsssorles  Iduigna|Tsrtsissip.9e^* 
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^ f  Biada  aikl  Tevtonie  people ;  and  that  it  is  eaually  im- 

mAabk  diat  Baddha»  wbetber  of  iadia  or  Scytbia,  and  Odin  or 
•Woden  were  one  and  tfie  same  person.  But  nevertheless  Major 
Todd  makes  these  remarks :  '<  Buddha  est  un  nom  propre  qui 
ai|ai6e  mg€99$,  et  Djaina  an  adorateur  du  ]>|itt,  V  Esprtt,  ie  Crea- 
lenr,  (Im  what  Imiguaffe?^  par  allusion  a  leum  doctrines  theo)o|[^t- 
qnea.  Ainsi«  Odin,  qm  est  censi  avoir. amen6  ces  hordes  des 
dimatsplna  doux  de  V  Asie  oentrale»  jnsque  dans  le  Nord  encore 
berbaio,  et  one  1'  on  regarde  comme  un  personage  fitbuleux,  est  le 
mime  que  Bcmddka  or  Mercmre,  le  grand  ancetre  de  toutes  les 
tribus  tartares  et  de  la  race  lunaire,  la  CkandrmDoma  or  IndomwanM. 
lie  BoMduHKr  de  cee  mces  est  le  Wodaa-dag  (Mercredi)  des 
penples  du  Nord.  L'  enlevement  d'  Ella  (racont6  dans  les  Pou- 
waui)f  la  Terre  personnifi^e,  une  des  filles  de  Swrya  (le  soleil)  par 
Bouddha  (Mercure,  file  de  la  lune,  divinity  male  dans  V  Inde,  la 
Tartarie,  et  la  Scandinavia) »  donnera  de  suite,  au  lecteur  de  la 
My^ologie  Scandinave.  V  origine  du  culte  des  principales  divinit^ 
du  Nord,  Meratref  Tuitio  ou  Tetclafet  et  Bertha  ou  EUa,  la  Terre. 
La  Genese  dee  livres  saints  des  Htndous,  les  Pouranas,  qui  four* 
idssent  aussi  leurs  temoignages  donnent  six  fib  a  V  union  de 
Bouddha  avee  Ella,  dont  1'  aini  fut  ilyea.  Or,  Aytm,  dans  la 
league  Tartare  signitic  la  bme;  et,  selon  Aboul  Ghast,  ify  etail 
le  grand  ancetre  de  toutes  les  races  Scvthiques  ou  Tartares.  Les 
aatoritte  chinoises  eoasiderent  aussi  Ayom,  ou  Kmnc  comme  le 
grand  ancetre  de  leur  race.  Aba*  aaoas  id  wm  eomeidmee  ife- 
utsiat  daau  la  iradUunu  primUipes  ds  la  Segtkie^  U  Chine,  ef  f 
hide,  imcktaU  iewre  genealogie$,  ei  yui  eon/irme  la  certUude  de  lemr 
aiUipMtl'' 

In  this  long  quotation,  which  it  was  neoessarv  to  produce  fat 
Older  to  give  a  specimen  of  Major  Todd's  mode  of  reasonings 
there  is  such  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  that  it  is  impossible  to  aa* 
certain  what  the  premises  of  so  singular  a  conclusion  are  intended 
.4o  be.  Here,  however,'  Odin  is  considered  as  a  fabulous  persooage« 
and  yet  tfie  same  as  Buddha ;  but  whether  it  is  the  latter  or  Uie 
fabulous  personage  that  was  the  remote  ancestor  of  all  the  Tartar 
tribes  does  not  appear.  But  for  what  purpose  Buddha's  adventure 
(not  an  ealeoemeai  however)  with  Ha  (the  lady  no  doubt  intended 
by  Major  Todd)  is  introduced,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,*  as  no 
nmilar  circumstance  is  related  of  Odin ;  nor  is  it  quite  clear  how 
a  personification  of  the  earth  could  have  been  a  dauf^ter  of  the 
Sun.  The  Purans,  however,  contain  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  in 
tiiem  JIa  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  Sun's  son  Vaivaa- 
vata ;  and  according  to  them,  her  eldest  son  was  named  Pmritnam 
and  not  ilyoa.  In  the  last  sentence,  also,  of  the  above  quotation 
^  pronoun  kar  is  so  ambiguous  that  the  antecedent  mtended 

•  tTsLiM,  Meed,  Mi^  Todd  mesas  to  msiataiathatTkilsto  is  diiivsl 
ftem  Buddha,  aadllsrtlwfromEliaf  I  ^         , 
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cannot  be  determiDad ;  for  Major  Todd  ooald  leatealy 
naintain  that  the  anoeatora  of  the  Taitaia  and  the  fitedaa  won 
oae  and  the  same  people* 

An  accurate  acqaaintaiice»  howerer,  with  batory  and  At 
events  of  antiquity  may  not  be  ei^pected  fnm  an  Oflicer»  whoao 
babfts  and  purauttrare  in  general  foreign  to  aueb  reiearehea.  But 
every  person  who  baa  rwded  for  any-loMtb  of  tine  in  Indiarp 
ought  at  least  to  have  acqirired  aone  knowhme  of  Hindu  mytho^ 


logy,  and  it  is,  therefore,  anrprisang  to  find  Major  Todd  pmbHMna 
anch  a  statement  aa  tUs :    **  Le  dieu  de  la  goene  en  Daxe  mvait 
six  t^tes ;  le  Kownara^  general  des  dieux  daas  In,  mytbologie  ori» 
entale,  (Uindou?)   et  le  Mars  dea  tribus  belliqueuses  parmi  lea 
Radjpouts,  en  ayait  sept    Comma  le  Mars  dea  itonmina  il  eat  ni 
de  Junon,  et  sans  le  commera  dea  sexes."    But  Kontara  or  Skaoda 
baai  six  beads  only,  and  be  owed  bia  birth  to  Sbiya  aaiia  I0  cow^ 
meree  deB  seam  and  not  to  Parrati.    Again  Hert  (Heli)»  TApolloa 
de  r  lade  (Crisbna)  est  bien  souyent  adori  comma  le  aoleil  1    Ma^ 
jor  Toddy  however,  has  afibrded  information  with  respect  to  a 
deity  which  has  been  hitherto  entirely  oyeilooked  by  the  writers 
on  Hindu  mytholi^;  for  he  states,  **\l  serait  facile  d'etablir 
aur  bien   d*  autres  points,    soit   dvils  00  religienx,  dea  teaem- 
blances  eiitre  les  peuptes  gnormaaiques,  lea  iSKa,  les  CkM^  et  lea 
XoNj^aAordt  ayec  leurs  prihcipales  deit^s,  Odm,  Tkor,  (le  maitre 
du  Tonoere)  et  son  epouse  Frtga^  et  Bmddhay  Hour  (le  dieu  de 
la  guerre  hindo^scythiqoe,)  avec  son  epouse  Amwtia.**^'-^**  Lesama- 
tenrsde  la  poeaie  seandinaye  savant  bien  quele  crAne  de  lenra 
anemia  servait  de  coupe  anx  Nonaands;  et  probablemeat   TAor, 
comme  ffoar,  donna  cet  example  a  ses  adorateurs.    Le  dieu  de  la 
fuerre  des  Rad}poutB  est  toujonrs  represent^  avee  une  gnirlande 
des  cranes,  ^  etf  oompo96  du  ieUM  des  phu  nobk$  gnerriem  nunris 
wmr  It  tkoMp  dB  baitaiUe,     Dans  les  anciennes  sculptures,  ainsi  que 
dans  la  pocme  cetto  deit^  est  toujonm  peinte  avec  la  crftne  (Kar^ 
pmra  en  Sanscrit),  dans  lequel  elle  bott  le  sang  des  ffuerrieres  ta^a 
dans  le  combat.**    This  description  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Hindu 
'deities  here  intended  are  Mara  or   SSImni  and    Uma  or  ParwUi : 
but  so  far  fhmi  the  skull  which  be  hol<b  having  the  remotest  aii- 
Mty  to  the  skull-cups  of  the  Teutonic  people,  Mr.  Ward  has  cor- 
lectly  given  this  aa  one  of  the  names  of  Shivar— JTcipa&tftftrii,  which 
lie  explains,   ke  who$e  mbmt*dith  ii  a  shtU,  and  adds  in  a  note, 
**  thia  ia  Brahma's  skull.    Shiva  in  a  quarrel  cut  off  one  of  Bram- 
lia's  five  headt,  and  made  an  alnuHliBh  of  it    Bramha  and  other 
fods,  in  the  character  of  SEiendicants,  are  represented  with  an  earth- 
cm  pot  in  the  hand  for  the  reception  of  the  alms,  commonly  rice, 
tiiat  may  be  given  to  them/'*    What,  abo,  is  tiie  meaning  whidi 

*  Ward's  Bindof ,  Vol.  1 .  p.  S.  9.    The  eracloding  words  of  the  origiDsl 
Vita  fesea  altered  ia  the  qootatlon,  la  order  to  reader  the  expUsation  more  .cpr- 
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Wa^TiMfdlMrnds  «&  ooBTey  Irjr  Ae  wo^  underlhttid  in  the 
libo'^e^udtaliott;  fdr  ftccording  to  dieiir  obvious  signifidilxoii,  ft 
must  be  concluded  that  the  Rajputs  are  at  the  oreseut  day  engaged 
in  constant  warfare,  and  that  on  each  battle-field  they  make  a  ae* 
Jeetion  of  the  skuHs  of  the  most  disthigiiisbod  wariton  for  the  pur^ 
jpos^  of  adortinff  th^  favorite  God  ?  But  it  canaot  be  supposed 
ibit  ]M[ajor  Todi  Intended  such  a  nadsvepneentflftion  of  Ihe  actnat 
slate  of  Kikppatftna^  and  the  mistake  must  consequently  be  ascribed 
4o  ioaeciihicy  of  expMrion.  Bis  iiecount»  bowe^er,  of  Shlva^ 
seckbite'of  aknlls  is  quite  unfounded,  and  shiBws  that  he  possesses 
-a#lktlo  knowledge  of  the  Pmrnns  and  Hindu  mythology  as  of  the 
•Sanscrit  latrgoage. 

It  is»  at  the  saihe  tirii^,  admitted^  that  In  an  artiete  of  this 
jEind  it  is4iot  especled  thut  the  writer  should  adduce  the  proofs  on 
.which  the  resuHa  ef  his  i^esearches  are  founded  ;  but  be  ooght  at 
kast  tb  statie  them  in  such  a  manner  as  would  evince  that  if  the 
premisOB  were  weil-founded,  the  ail^^ed  •concknions  wontd  neceto* 
aarily,  or  in  all  probability,  follow  from  these  premises.  Major 
Todd^  on  the  contrary,  oxdktins  the  reasons  which  have  indnoed 
bimto  identify  the  Jaufs  of  Hindustan  with  the  Juts  of  the  Baltic, 
in  so  confused  and  perplexed  a  manoer,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  grounds  on  whiiA  he  attempts  to  rest  hm  system. 
For  in  the  first  pEirag^ph  of  this  article  he  remarks,  **  L'histeiire  a 
jet6  peu  de  lumieres  snr  la  maniere  dont  PEurope  a  istk  peapi^ 
dans  les  siceles  eioi^;n^.  Des  oBlonies  etrusques  ife  I'Asieu 
Minenre  avoient  latroduit  la  science  et  la  civilisation  en  Italic 
avakt  la  fondatioa  de  Rome;  ^,  aait  qoe  noils*  tes  jugtens 
d'apres  les  restes   magnifiqnes  de   lem*    afchiteotufn,   les   c^uk 

S'ils  adoraient,  ou  memo  les  caracterA  a^pel^  ftnisques  on 
lei,  tout  fiimira  nne  aaalogie  frappante  isatre  elles  et  les  tribns 
fiiN0O-sCYTHi<^UE8  de  Tlnde  septenitrionaie.''  Biit  Etniria  waa 
•not  Situated  in  Asia  Minor ;  nor  yet  in  Thrace,  diough  Major 
Todd  says,  **  les  Etmsqnes  import^rent  de  Thrace  lems  arts  et  letar 
religion.^  If,  however,  be  alludes  to  die  migration  of  a  Lydiaa 
colony  under  Tyirhenus  from  Asia  Minor  into  Etruria,  this  event 
mnst  have  taken  place,  according  to  Larcher's  Ckrmnioaie  dtMfTO* 
dote,  about  1350  years  befbre  Cmist,  and  aooocding  to  Mr.  Todd\i 
own  shewing,  the  Jauts  dra  not  establish  themselves  in  Hindustan 
until  the  fifth  century  o/^  Christ  An  interval,  Iberefore,  of  no 
less  than  eighteen,  lenhuieB  is  thus  interposed  between  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  identity  observable  in  die  alpbabetical  diaractete,  the 
architecture,  the  mythological  symbols,  and  the  religion  of  Itidy 
and  northern  India.  Nor  does  Major  Todd  attempt  to  eonneot  in 
anymanner  die  ancestors  of  the  Scythians,  who  afterwards  estab^ 
lished  themselves  in  India  with  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
hence  were  the  coincidences  which  he  points  out  admitted,  the 
cause   which   had    produced    them    would   stiU   remain   nnsi^ 
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But  Ate  slighteft  attention  to  chronology  would  hare  sliewii 
Major  Todd  that  tfab  reference  to  the  Lydian  colony  under  Tyrr« 
behufl  was  totally  unconnected  with  his  hypothesis,  which  related 
only  to  4>e  identity  of  tho  Indo-Scythians  with  the  Teutonic  peo- 
ple. For  he  has  himself  stated  Aat  the  most  probable  period  at 
which  the  estabKshment  of  the  Scythian  ancestors  of  the  latter  in 
Pacia  and  Thrace  was  seren  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  con- 
sequently at  least  six  hundred  years  after  the  Lydians  had  mi* 
grated  into  Etruria.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  Major  Todd,  that  the  very  &8t  points  in  support  of  his 
sjrstem  ^nrhich  required  to  be  proved,  were  the  actual  existence  at 
anytime  of  Scywians  or  Tartars  in  India,  and  the  actual  iden- 
tity of  the  Scjrthian  and  Indian  religions  at  the  period  when  tiie 
migrations  of  die  former  into  Europe  took  place.     For  until  these 

Saute  are  satisfactorily  established,  the  supposed  Scythian  origin  of 
e  Jauts  is  totally  inadequate  to  explain  that  similarirr,  which,  as 
it  is  well  known,  exists  between  the  Teutonic  and  Sanscrit  lan- 
guages, and  between  the  Hindu  and  Greek  mythologies.  Another 
consideration  of  importance  is  not  adverted  to  by  Major  Todd, 
aince  he  does  not  state  whether  he  looks  upon  the ,  Jauts  as  being  a 
di^rent  race  of  men  from  the  Hindu9,  and  distinguished  from 
Aem  by  peculiar  customs  and  religious  observances.  But  the  au- 
thoritv  quoted  by  him  with  respect  to  the  Jauts  having  founded  a 
Kingdom  in  Hindustan,  M.  de  Ouignes,  gives  this  as  nis  opinion, 
<^mais  ces  Scydies,  en  s'y  etablissant,  n'y  out  point  port£  de  loix, 
insensiblement  ils  out  adopts  widv€aU  leur  usage,  celles  des  Indiens, 
imec  les^iiei^,  dans  la  suite  des  siecles,  £i!t  on/  ei$  oonfandus,'*  In 
which  case  it  will  be  evident,  that  if  the  Jauts  be  the  descendants 
of  Aese  Scythians,  they  cannot  at  the  jpresent  day  difler  in  any 
respect  finom  the  Hindus ;  and  diat,  consequently,  if  the  people  of 
India  are  to  be  identified  with  those  of  Northern  Europe  by 
means  of  a  supposed  common  Scythian  origin,  this  alleged  affinify 
with  respect  to  the  Hindus  must  be  sought  for  at  a  period  tnuc'h 
more  remote  than  the  hypothetical  founding  of  a  Jant  Kingdom 
in  Hindustan  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  Era. 

Of  this  circumstance  Major  Todd  seems  to  be  aware,  and  it 
is  therefore  unaccountable  tbat  he  should  have  occupied  so  much  of 
this  article  with  so  insignificant  a  tribe  as  ttie  Jauts ;  for  he  observes, 
'*  Pour  les  raisons  que  j*ai  deja  enonc^,  je  ne  veux  point  essayer 
de  prouver  ici  que  des  institutions  semblables  gouvemait  les  anciens 
ga«Tiers  de  I'Einope,  et  le  Radjpout  des  temps  pass6  et  present, 
Belon  an  tytieme  feodal  doni  let  prhteipaux  luages  dxmineiU  encore 
uujourdhm  dan$  le  Sadfpoutaha,  et  qui,  avec  d'autres  habitudes, 
taiit  civiles  que  religienses,  n'aurait  apparemment  pas  pris  nais- 
sance  dans  lee  plaines  ardentes  de  rinde,  mais  bien  plutot  dans  la 
Seydue,  qui,  selon  plusienrs  ecrivains,  fut  le  berceau  du  systeme  de 
TEurope.^ — **  Des  autorit^  respectables  out  etabli  sans  contesta- 
tion (1 0  que  ce  syalene  tire  eon  engine  de  la  Tartar^e.^  by%»0§k 
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autew  de  V  kuUnm  du  moyai^ge  ii*adm«t  pu  aueuiie  eomnratiica« 
lion  avec  rOrient.     Mais  jusqu*  a  present,  penonne  n*a  eu  I'occa* 
sion  d'analyser  le  systeme  feodal  du  Kadjpout  Sctthique,  qui 
memey  d'apres  Tesquisse  imparfaite  que  je  medite,  presentera .  uoe 
forte  resemblance  avec  les  institutions  de  I'Europe. '    But  before 
he  proceeds  with  this  work.  Major  Todd  had   better  consider  wbe* 
ther  he  has  the  requisite  means  tor  conclusively  controverting  these 
remarks  of  M.  Abel-Remusat»  "  Ainsi  tout  ce  qui,  chex  les  Tar* 
tares,  est  au-dessus  de  ces  premiers  notions  qui  distinguent  Thomme 
de  la  brute,  leur  est  venu,  a  des  epoques  connues,  de  leur  commu- 
nication avec  d'autres  nations,  olus  instruites,    Quatre  ou  cinq  fa^ 
milles  se  sont  repandues  et  muitipli^es  surd'immenses  espaces.    Lea 
hommes  qui  en  sont  sortis  ont  fait  quelques  efforts  pour  s*ectair- 
er ;  ils  ont  cultiv6s  quelques  sciences,  mais  ils  n'en  ont  invent^  au« 
cune.     Ils  n'ont  M  ni  tout-a-fait  aussi  grossiers  que  le  suppoeoit 
Voltaire,  ni,  a  beaucoup  pres,  aussi  savans  due  rimaginoient  Buf- 
fon  et  Bailly.    Nous  sommes  done  obliges  a'en  revenir,  au  sujet  de 
ces  nations,  a  Tide^  one  nous  en   ont  donn6  les  premiers  auteurs 
qui  en  ont  parl^,   les  voyageurs  du    moyen-ftge,    les  ccrivaini 
orientaux,    les  Missionaires  en   Chine,    Beigeron,  De  Guignes, 
Deshauteraies,  Mosheim,  Lequien,   les  deux   Muller,    Bayer,  et 
tant«d'autres.    Ces  conclusions  sont  loin  d'etre  aussi  brillantes  que 
les  h3rpothese8  par  lesanelles  on  acherchi  a  suppleerala  con- 
noissance  precise  des   raits,    tant    qu'on    a    cru    impossible    de 
I'acquerir ;  meds  il  n'est  pas  inutile  de  les  reproduire,  puisqu*  elles 
ont   ilk  plnsieurs  fois  conteste^s  par  des    ecrivains   systemati* 
.  ques."* 

It  is  disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  call  in  question  die  asser- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  but  the  following  statement  is  so  inconsistent 
with  die  religious  observances  existing  in  other  parts  of  India,  as 
to  render  it  altogedier  incredible.  "  De  meme  avec  les  anciens 
Gates,  et  avee  le  radjpout  scythique  de  nos  jours,  le  cheval  est 
ador6  ;  et  sans  etre  enterr6  avec  lui,  il  sert  frequemment  de  Tof- 
frande  a  V  antel  du  mediateur  Crishna,  qui  fut  BouddhaJ^  The 
writer,  however,  who  was  so  ignorant  of  Hindu  mythology  as  to 
auppoee,  that  Crishna  was  a  subsequent  avatar  of  Vishnu  to  that 
of  buddha,  and  that  Crishna  was  ever  worshipped  as  the  mediator 
may  have  easily  fallen  into  some  mistake  with  respect  to  the  Kaj- 

Suts  frequendy  performing  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse*  Sir  tf  illiam 
ones,  also,  has  pointed  ont  that  in  the  present,  or  Cali  age,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull,  or  of  a  man,  or  of  a  horse,  is  forbidden.  The 
alledged  sacrifice,  however,  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
Major  Todd  considers  to  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  Scythian 
origin,  of  the  Rajpots;  for  he  affirms  que,  les  Getoe  Sacoe  de  V 
Araxe,  adorait  le  soleil  et  son  s3rmbole  le  cheval  qu'  ils  lui  nc 
crifiaient  dans  la  grande  fete  du  solstice  d*  hiver^  trouvaat  conveoa* 
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ble  (selon  Herodote)  d'  oftir  le  plus  Tif  des  etres  crCes  au  plus  yif 
des  etres  non  cr^es/'  But  nothing  whatever  to  this  purpose  occurs 
in  Herodotus,  nor  as  it  Is  believed  in  any  other  author.*  Nor  had 
such  a  sacrifice  existed  amongst  the  Scythians,  and  had  they  mU 
grated  into  Scandinavia,  does  it  any  where  appear  that  the  Scandi- 
navians, or  the  Getos  or  Yutes  in  Germany  sacrificed  a  horse  to 
the  Sun  at  the  feast  of  Yule«  For  such  a  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  in  a  late  work  by  Professor  Mone,  entitled  Geschickie 
dtM  HeideiUkHmi  in  Ncrdlichen  Jpuropa,  or  the  History  of  Paga^ 
Kism  in  Norikem  Europe ,  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  states  that  this 
festival  was  celebrated  particularly  in  Sweden,  and  that  at  it  a 
boar  and  not  a  horse  was  sacrificed.  The  supposed  coincidence, 
therefore,  in  religion  between  the  Scythians,  the  Rajputs,  and 
Teutonic  people,  on  which  Major  Todd's  system  principally 
depends^  rests  on  assumptions  which  are  demonstrably  iui«* 
founded. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that 
Major  Todd  has  committed  himself  by  entering  into  researches  for 
the  proper  investigation  of  which  his  previous  studies  had  not  suf- 
ficiently qualified  him.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that 
persons  in  thb  country  who  find  a  pleasure  in  literary  pursuits,  but 
whose  education  and  learning  are  unadapted  for  the  discussion  of 
snbjects,  which  require  not  only  extensive  erudition,  but  an  ample 
command  of  books,  will  not  content  themselves  with  carefully  ex- 
amining and  impartially  recording  the  various  chrcumstances  which 
eooBO  mider  their  notice.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  res- 
pectiBg  the  antiquities,  histoiy  and  religion  of  India,  it  is  facts 
and  not  byjpotheses  which  are  required ;  and  the  writer  who  fur- 
oUies,  in  however  homely  and  unambitious  a  style,  new  and  cor* 
lect  information  on  such  subjects  will  always  receive  much  mora 
attention  from  the  public,  than  the  author  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  brilliant  system.  But,  even  to  succeed  in  framing  an  hypo- 
thesis relative  to  the  origin  and  affinity  of  nations  which  would 
deserve  the  slightest  consideration,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  various  languages,  with  philology,  geo- 
graphy, mythology,  chronology,  and  history,  and  a  previous  eonrse 
of  extensive  reiuling  are  indispensable;  and  whenever,  conse- 
quently, a  writer  who  has  obviously  no  pretensions  to  such  qua- 
lifications obtrudes  upon  the  public,  his  crude  thoughts  on  a  subject 
which  has  hitherto  baffled  the  unwearied  powers  of  research  of  the 
most  learned  and  able  men,  the  severity  of  criticism  cannot  be 
BBore  properly  employed  than  in  exhibiting  the  ill  success  of  his 
presumption  m  order  to  deter  others  from  following  so  pernicious  an 
•sample. 
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SoMB  years  ago  io  the  yillaffe  of  Ambolee,  lived  a  Brah- 
min  and  his  nife,  and  their  son :  ue  old  man,  unlike  that  race  of 
people  generally*  was  of  a  spare  make  and  prominent  features— 
something  there  was  sharp  and  shrewd  about  him,  which  attracted 
attention  from  the  pa88er4>y»  but  withal  he  was  a  bigot  of  tibe  worst 
description,  and  had  he  been  a  Poet»  would  have  gloried  in  those 
expressive  line»^ 

My  boast  is  not  that  I  ds dace  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  me  snblimer  far  pretensions  rouse. 
The  son  of  parents  now  transformed  toeows^ 

The  snows,  I  was  going  to  say»  of  fifty  years  w«re  on  hi» 
head,  forgetting  their  polished  pates,  which  shine  as  brightly  a» 
the  brass  pots  scrubbed  by  their  wives — ^but  in  his  wrinkled  brow 
were  silver  hairs  to  be  seen*  and  over  his  eyes  and  on  his  chin;   He 
was  lord  of  the  villnge— 4o  him  the  soparse  leaf*  on  days  of  holy 
festivity,  was  brought<--he  was  the  owoerator.  the  arbitrator  in  alt 
village  quarrels*  the  Pater  patronus*  and  this  applies  too*  for  hit 
own  father  was  still  alive,  though  dajly  expectinig  thai  loqged-^for 
consummation*  the  quitting  his  own  miseislbly  shattaced  shell  for 
the  fattened  carcase  of  a  cow*  and  meditating  no  doubt  on  the  way 
in  which  he  would  whisk  his  tail*  raise  his  head  and  low  with 
gratitude  as  he  broused  on  the  field  before  hie  house-HMich  hopes 
must  have  sweetened  the  decline  of  life  incalculably*  and  no  donbt 
his  loving  children,  for  his  and  their  sakes,  wished  him  to  realise 
them  as  soon  as  pomible.    But  the  father's  wife  (for  to  pievent  mis* 
takes  we  shall   call   them  grand-father   father  and    son>— the 
father's  wife  was  a  woman,  such  as  Munoo  ynust  have  had  in  eon* 
templation,  when  he  gave  out  that  splendid  description  of  a  Brah-^ 
mia^  spouse,  that  she  was  to  be  as  ''beautiful  as  a  PhenieopUr^^ 
and  as  portly  as  an  Elephant''--Hinlttckilv  the  shortness  of  one  leg 
deprived  her  of  an  exact  likeness  to  both  these  ladylike  cieatures ; 
but  what  she  loet  by  this  curtailed  limb*  she  gamed  in  the  length 
and  strength  of  her  tongue*  which*  with  the  exception  of  one  gen-t 
tlewoman  of  my  aoquaiqtanoe*  was  the  longest  and  loudest  I  ever 
beheld  or  heard.    Natore  is  generally  bountiful  in  the  extreme  ii| 
some  one  pointy  where  she  hM  been  kicking  of  her  usual  courtesy 
in  another — and  I  imagine  all  the  tongues  of  the  village  dames  tOf 
gather  could  not  vie  with  hers  when  once  its  powers  were  exerted 
to  defend  or  attack,  in  both  of  which  cases  she  invariably  came  off 
the  eonqneior.    In  fact  it  was  the  Tillage  Gpng,   for  as  she  slept 
from  eleven  in  the  morning  UU  two  P.  M.*  and  again   from  thref 
to  six  P.  M.»  you  could  tell  the  hours  to  a  minute,  and  if  at  mid- 
night any  thing  occurred  to  unlock  the  bonds  of  sleep,  she  would 
•eft  tfie  whole  village  in  an  uproar^  off  would  go  all  the  cocks  and 
kens  in  the  place*  then  the  JPariah  dogs  and  jaekalls*3^M^tbo 


jacluuMft  wo«ld  cluBM  ill  most  scmorously  claimisg  their  share  io 
the  midnighi  concert ;  but  high  ftboye  all,  like  a  boatswain's  whia> 
lie  in  a  stonn,  would  be  sounding  the  dirill  strong  voice  of  Ana- 
bhaee  Lakshmee,  as  if  she  were  a  priestess  leading  off  a  h3nnn  to 
the  God  of  confiision  and  discord— a  pause,  perhaps,  of  a  minute  > 
would  eneue,  just  long  enough  to  delude  into  the  idea  that  silence 
would  again  re-assert  her  reign,  when  all  at  once  the  whole  chorus 
would  burst  out  again  in  the  same  tune,  from  the  lowest  note  over. 
every  intermediate  key,  up  to  the  victorious  and  unapproachable 
treble  of  Anabhaee  Latkshmee.  However,  this  must  be  said  of 
her,  that  she  was  a  capital  housewife  ;  she  kept  her  son  in  order, 
was  regular  in  her  devotions,  if  one  may  lower  a  word  of  so  holy 
an  import  to  express  the  blind  worship  of  stocks  and  stones,  and 
above  all  she  was  charitable.  At  eight  in  the  morning  she  would 
regularly  perform  her  ablutions,  quxed  with  the  necessary  prayers, 
te.,  three  times  a  day  would  ^e  pronounce  the  sacred  name  with 
all  imaginable  respect  and  volubility,  and  twice  a  day,  at  ten  in 
the  morning  and  ten  at  night,  would  she  break  her  fast  with  an 
ample  meal,  which  she  devoured  with  the  same  ravenous  haste  and 
apparent  satisfaction  with  which  an  adjutant  gulps  down  a  young 
eat,  or  a  vulture  smacks  his  beek  over  a  sleek  Parsee.  The  tem- 
^08  were  visited  by  her  with  great  regularity,  she  would  decorate 
the  immortal  bull  of  Shiva  wiUi  flowers,  or  parade  round  the  Bur 
tree  with  indefatigable  piety.  So  unceaang  a  show  of  good  works 
obtained  her  great  credit,  and  as  she  was  known  to  lord  it  over' her 
husband,  the  Priests  found  the  way  to  his  ear  and  his  purse  only 
by  her  means.  One  thing  alone  embittered  her  peace  of  mind,  and 
that  was  a  rebellious  son. 

This  young  monster,  for  so  in  the  sequel  we  shall  find  him 
to  be,  woiud  have  had,  were  it  not  for  a  sulky  physiogiaomy,  ra* 
tiler  a  comical  obliqui^  of  vision,  he  was  short  and  thick  made, 
very  taciturn,  a  great  eater  like  all  his  fathers,  and  a  great  rogue 
into  the  bargain,  which  character  may  or  may  not  have  been  he* 
mditarily  acquired.  After  the  sacred  thread  at  the  age  of  ten  had 
been  bound  around  him,  and  he  became  a  man,  and  could  no  lon- 
ger be  indulged  with  three  meals  a  day,  he  got  betrothed,  was 
eventually  married,  and  ultimately  became  a  widower ;  he  inhe- 
lited  a  portion  of  his  father's  propert]^,  and  kept  up  a  separate  es- 
W^ishment  under  the  same  roof:  during  all  this  period  be  had  been 
nearly  a  hundred  times,  death  and  destruction  to  Anabhaee  Laksh* 
mee ;  considering  her  impetuous  disposition,  it  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary, diat  things  went  on  so  well  for  such  a  length  of  tiii\(;.  But. 
die  consoled  herself  with  the  hope  of  his  one  day  beoonung  more 
tractable,  and  the  devoutness  of  his  conduct  seemed  to  lend  some 
ptobability  to  such  a  change  eventually.  The  village  in  which 
ttey  lived,  was  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  Konkan,  situated  in- 
land about  ten  miles  from  the  sea  shore.  The  ride  to  it  during  or 
after  tiie  sa^nvKH^Ui  was  beautifiil,  over  an  undulating  green  plain^C 
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)[»OTered  in  "parts  with  the  capftcioos  and  branching  banyan  tree, 
forming  a  delightfal  shade  for  the  weary  trayeiler;  beyond  thb, 
again  yon  appeared  to  enter  a  grove,  then  emerged  into  the  open 
arr,  with  the  blue  low  range  of  hills  before  you,  and  for  beyond 
the  cloud  topped  gigantic  rocky  heights  of  the  ghats,  forming  at 
close  of  eve  against  the  sky,  an  irregular  belt  which  fancy  might 
represent  as  the  boundary  of  this  lower  world.  Tradition  says, 
that  the  ocean  flowed  up  to  their  feet,  and  washed  their  base  in 
former  times,  but  that  magnificent  avatar  of  Vishnu,  Parasuram, 
shot  an  arrow  over  the  trembling  deep,  and  where  it  stmck,  thither 
flew  back  the  affrighted  waters,  and  beyond  that  spot  they  have 
never  since  been  known  to  travel,  the  distance  being  about  foiiy 
miles  from  the  sea  to  the  bills. 

A  little  rivulet  formed  during  the  rains,  ran  between  two  small 
eminences,  and  passing  these  under  the  shade  of  some  noble 
banyan  trees  rose  the  habitation  of  Bhicajee  Abajee  and  Ana- 
bhaee  Lakshmee — it  was  built  as  all  Brahminy,  or  I  bhould  say 
Native  houses  are,  with  due  regard  to  p<Jintion,  ^at  is  square  ways 
with  the  four  quarters  of  the  heaven.  When  I  first  entered  the 
village,  there  was  no  Dhurutnaala,  or  so  ruinous  an  one,  that  every 
blast  threatened  its  destruction.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  the 
Quarters  of  the  Khote,  who  was  the  being  above  described ;  the 
Uireshold  I  could  not  cross,  no,  nor  even  set  foot  on  the  outer  ve- 
randah, so  polluted  a  being  was  I,  but  a  large  and  thickly  matted 
shed  secured  me  from  the  ram,  and  thither  my  bed  was  brought, 
and  there  I  took  up  my  abode.  A  slave  girl  swept  tbecowdunged 
floor  clean,  some  milk,  a  few  eggs  and  butter  were  brought  to  me, 
aome  Appt  made  of  rice,  not  unlike  what  I  have  seen  in  Persia, 
and  very  palatable.  Bhicajee  Abajee  was  neither  ostentatious  in 
his  professions,  nor  liberal  in  his  flattery,  he  answered  my  ques- 
tions drily  and  shortly — sat  rtill  and  silent,  and  I  could  fancy^ 
was  contemplaUng  me  with  nearly  irrepressible  hatred.  The  little 
that  he  said  was  enough  to  show  how  he  detested  our  Government, 
though  he  feared  it.  Tor  these  high  and  haughty  personages  are 
now  treated  with  little  respect  by  the  other  castes ;  they  have  lost 
dieir  influence ;  they  can  no  longer  tyrannize  over  an  unresisting 
people,  they  have  no  longer  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their 
hands,  and  being  keenly  sensible  of  their  great  fall,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  should  regard  the  authors  of  it  with  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice.  A  poor  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  now  secure  from  tiie 
harpy  grasp  of  these  avaricious  beings,  and  is  assure  to  have  justice 
done  him,  as  he  had  formerly  injustice.  The  hopeful  limb  of  the 
family,  young  Abbajee,  came  to  pay  his  respects,  and  certainly 
was  a  rare  lad — ^his  Janus-like  peepers  appeared,  as  a  friend  of 
mine  used  to  say  of  an  associate,  as  if  he  were  looking  out  of  both 
coach  windows  at  the  same  time.  Kotwithstanding  his  usual  so-i 
lemnity,  he  unbent  gradually,  and  his  stifiness  wearing  away,  he 
gave  me  sundry  hints  of  the  state  of  his  familyi  vMxik  I  have  em« 
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ftodiad  in  tbe  above  aecouiit-.-at  nigbt-fiall  the  buffaloes  and  bul- 
locks and  cows  were  regularly  penued  up  in  a  large  and  clean  cat- 
tle^ouae,  adjoinuig  the  shed  where  I  had  taken  up  my  qnarters*- 
fieah  gra»  was  given  to  them,  and  water  from  a  well  dose  by-— 
they  were  watched  and  fed  by  a  pretty  slave  girl,  at  least  pretty 
she  appeared  to  be  in  the  estimation  of  master  Abbajee,  who  while 
one  of  his  bright  dark  eyes  was  fixed  on  my  countenance,  seemed 
to  follow  her  every  motion  very  attentively  with  it's  fellow  ;  he 
had  the  perfect  power  of  directing  them.atwifll,  independent  of  each 
other.  After  all  had  retired,  I  had  an^  opporfeunity  of  looking 
around  me.  The  house  of  the  old  Brahmin  was  long,  and  regular- 
ly built — ^like  most  Mahratta  houses,  there  were  the  two  open  front 
and  back  verandahs,  and  the  inner  part  oC  the  house  was  divided 
into  several  small  rooms :  to  the  left,  was  rather  a  lofty  and  up- 
per-storied granimry,  where  the  grain  was  kept,  bound  up  in  com- 
Kct  straw  swathings.  The  house  and  this  attached  building  were 
th  neatly  tiled.  To  the  right  vras  the  bollock  c^ed  I  mention- 
tioned,  well  thatched  and  remarkably  clean.  But  my  eyes  weve 
most  attracted  by  a  representation  of  Shewa  on  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  outer  verandah,  which  is-  rather  an  uncommon  circum- 
stance, these  waUs  being  generally  covered  with  the  exploits  of 
Chrishna,  the  Hindu  mercury,  a»  nur  as  his  notorious  thieving  ao- 
tions  are  concerned — Shewa  was  here  represented  with  only  one 
head  and  three  eyes — onfy  I  say,  for  this  immortal  Gentleman 
has  the  luck  to  have  five  occasionally^;  and,  elegantly  executed  as 
they  generally  are,  you  would  fancy  them  so  m&ny  turnips  star^ 
ing  out  qi  a  thick  stalk,  with  slashes  for  the  eyes,  noses  and 
mouths,  no  doubt  most  filially  like  the  great  original.  However 
here  one  tremendous  head  was  quite  sufficient — tremendous  verily, 
for  tiie  Ganges  was  rolling  all  its  flood  of  waters  through  his  hair, 
and  here  and  there  a  white  speck  of  plaster  was  intended,  I  ima^ 
gine,  to  illustrate  the  feathery  foam  of  that  imperial  river,  as  it 
impetuously  bounds  along.  The  impetuosity  was  well  describ- 
ed by  a  strait  dash  short  and  thicks  with  the  points  of  the  deity's 
hair  sticking  up  tiirough  it»  like  so  many  rat-tails.  On  his  divine 
-brow,  the  crescent  ^amed,  and  an  enormous  garland  of  hu- 
man skulls  was  hanging  round  his  neck-threaded  I  opine,  with  the 
sinews  of  legs  and  arms.  .  His  Inroad  and  capacious  gorge  was 
of  a  blue  colour;  by  the  bye  I  forgot  to  say,  that  his  pre- 
vailing color  was  white,  for  down  &at  monstrous  throat  had 
been  ponred  the  poison  which  the  agitated  ocean  produced, 
^en  the  angels  of  heaven,  using  the  serpent  Vasookee  for  a  rope-, 
who  bad  bound  himself  around  the  mountain  Maiular,  began  to 
chum  the  huge  sea,  that  the  immortal  juice  Amreeta  might  be 
found ;  but  churning  over  much,  a  liquor  sprang  up  so  deadly  a 
poison,  that  Shewa  drank  it  to  preserve  the  universe  from  destruc 
tioa — '  hence  the  tint  on  his  beautiful  neck.'  But  I  must  hasten 
my  description ;  four  brawny  arms  were  loaded  with  one  battle 
.  axe^  or  rather  one  was — ^two  were  held  out  like  the  wings  of  a 

h2 
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spread  «a0e,  vfaat  foecftme  <rf  the  odier  I  couid  iiot  telU  sod  be 
flat  in  royal  state  on  that  rablime  animal  of  hia^  the  bull  NmmU, 
"  which  appeared  as  much  like  a  fat  porker  as  a  hull.    Here  was  the 
-  fepresentation  of  immortality  with  a  Tengeance,  and  I  was  asmuoli 
*  fascinated  as  Lord  Byron  seems  to  ha^e  been  with  the  Apollo 
Belvidere — an  excess  of  feeling  always  sets  me  a  wbistUng  and  to 
whistle  I  began,  with  such  fury  that  a  doEen  pariar  dogs  came 
ftiuffling  up  with  long  ears,  and  tails  cocked,  who  instantly  broke 
the  illusion,  which  had  gathered  so  brightly  around  that  splendid 
ipicture — ''  Perhaps  they  are  the  Brafamtn's  forefathers/'  said  I, 
but  surely  they  would  hare  had  more  sense  than  to  (run  to  a  Furin- 
gee's  whisde — ^for  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  the  Natives  know 
no  such  tones,  and  in  most  parts  they  imagine  it  to  be  the  Toioe  of 
tk»  Skaitam,  however,  I  may  not  have  been  wrong  in  my  sop* 
position  forliiese  were  the  very  creatures  who  that  ni^t  joined  the 
dulcifying  treble  of  Anabhaee  Lakshniee  in  grand  ehonis,   with 
the  most  unearthly  howl  my  ears  were  ever  saluted  withal  did  not 
letire  to  rest  till  dhe  family  had  finbhed  their  repast ;  Manoo  eovM 
never  have  anticipated  the  event  of  an  European  being  the  guest 
of  a  Brahmin,  or  he  would  not  have  enjoined  giving  a  fouith  of 
the  victuals  to  a  stranger.     However  my  host  never  nadis  me  die 
offer,  and  I  suppose  the  fourth  part  was  swallowed  by  proxy.    They 
never  partake  till  they  have  ofieied  one  portion  to  the  deities, 
and  a  second  to  their  progenitors.    It  must  be  an  edifying  specta- 
cle to  see  them  drop  on  their  knees  and  salute  their  imagined  pre- 
sent but  invisible  ancestors,  and  turning  the  sacramental  chord  ad- 
dress them  dins : — **  Salutation  to  you,  ye  forefathers,  may  this  ob- 
lation be  acceptable/'    This  spiritual  food  is  ambrosially  mixed 
with  ghee,  which  the  shades  of  their  venerable  progenitors,   no 
doubt,   snuff  up  with  immaterial  delight.      While  all  this  was 
going  on,  I  fell  fast  asleep  and  whether  my  imagination  had  been 
Seated  by  contemplating   this   extraordinary   Brahminieal  safer- 
etition,  or  whether  Sketoa  did  really  deign  to  show  himself  to  me, 
I  leave  my  readers  to  decide — Dreams,  as  a  late  acute  writer  has 
fully  proved,  depend  on  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  apparitions, 
eigne  oefore  deatn,  appearances  of  spirits,  &c.  &c.  are  toe  fiuici- 
ful  effects  of  corrupt  circulation,  be  it  so,  but  metheught  the  pie^ 
ture  on  the  wall,  where  my  eyes  were  fixed,  began  to  move  Hke  a 
shadow,  then  it  ffradually  increased  in  size  till  its  gigantic  proper*^ 
lions  seemed  to  Toad  my  sight  with  an  impression  of  awnil  and 
overwhelming  magnitude,  and  I  was  compelhMl  to  strain  it  to  grasp 
as  it  were  the  horrible  view.    The  Ganges,  did  indeed,  roll  and 
foam,  and  toss  its  waters,  and  then  I  thought  I  was  flung,  on  its  surf 
and  whirled  below  amid  alligators,  crocodiles^  and  all  imaginable 
creatures,  among  slime  and  filth  and  rottenness,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  Brahmins  and  other  Hindus  were  lying  dead  anwad  me, 
mi  vrhich  these  monsters  rioted ;  and  though  they  strove  to  tovch 
me,  yet  they  could  not— With  all  these  sickening  sights  I  still  had 
tiie  whole  figure  of  fiftemi  in  view,  and  then  I  thought  the  skulk 


■miiid  his  B«ck  gr^w  honribly  find,  that  eym  btgnii  to  ghl«  trMi« 
ID  tin  soeketB ;  and  to  complete  the  honror,   that   t  was  a  head 
aaong  4h«ni,  jabbeiing  and  chatleriag  «U  aneartfaly  thioga,  i«4lh- 
#ut  aetise  or  feeling,  without  mennoty  of  the  iwat  or  hopee  of  the 
ftftore,  yet  in  a  etate  of  ftgony  at  the  idea  of  beivg  the  ererlaot* 
ing  oompaiiiott   of  these  bodileas   skulls,   without  the  power  of 
fr^hig    mysdf  from  their  mhallowed  lellowehip.    It  was  aot  % 
«tate  of  existence,  yet  it  was  not  an  eternal  sleep,   and  stiU  I 
thought  I  was  os  my  bed ;  still  I  heard  the  rearing  waters  of  the 
Ganges  rolling  over  me,  so  extraordinarily  distinct  were  the  situa« 
tions  in  which  I  eoneeired  myself  to  be  placed,  and  which  seemed 
to  aul^ly  the  longer  the  vision  lasted.    7*hen  I  imagined,  I 
stood  on  an  illimitable  dark  expanse.    The  blackness  around  was 
hke  heavy,  palpable  and  black  dew,  and  there  methought  I  had 
been  ixed  for  countless  agtt ;  at  length,  a  sound  struck  my  eaf8» 
the  mass  of  gloom  around  stirred ;  load^  and  louder  were  heard 
voices,  louder  still,  tiH  I  thought  my  ears  would  crack,  till  pealing 
like  ten  diousand  thunders    and  rocking  the  ocean  bed,  niffhar 
reaoanded  voices  and  yells  and  cries  am  up  trooped  the  wwla 
host  of  Hindoo  gods,  demigods,  chimeras,  devils,  &c.  &c.  in  all 
fiuttasdc  shapes  and  forms ;  they  swept  by  like  a  whirl-wind,  and 
when  I  awoke  with  a  groan,  I  just  heara  the  voice  of  Anabhaea 
Lainhinee  finishing  her  conoevt^^a  straggling  howl  of  some  still 
nnimcally  inclined  cat  and  the  low  -cry  of  a  distant  iackall — sa* 
veral  miautei  elapsed  before  I  could  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
on  teira  Anna,  and  the  glimmering  lamp  showed  me  the  figure  of 
the  god  of  destruction  r^uced  to  bis  proper  dimensions.    Having 
astertained  this  truth,    1   again  besought  the  aid  of  sleep,  and 
awoke  early  with  a  cool  breeze  blowing  over  my  feverish  brow. 
My  horse  was  brought,  the  palankeen  and  baggage  went  forward 
and  before  the  family  were  up,  I  trudged  on  my  way  enjoying 
the  seenery  around.    Soon  alter  this  I  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
Konkao,  and  after  being  attached  to  another  Collector  elsewhere 
left  India  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  from  diseased  liver  and  fever. 

Five  yearn  only  had  quickly  flown  ewav»  when  one  moroingp 
about  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  formerly  I  was  approaching 
to  the  village  of  Amboolee,  I  passed  over  the  same  plain,  the 
mme  rivulet ;  I  almosit  fancied  I  could  see  the  print  of  my  horse's, 
feet  on  the  turf;  so  short  seemed  the  time  since  I  last  was  there, 
io  exactly  did  every  thing  appear  unchanged  ;  and  I  had  ventured 
to  think  tiiat  the  old  Brahmin  would  welcome  a  visitor  whom  he 
had  seen  before,  a  little  more  warmly  from  former  associations. 
The  diady  grove  was  entered  and  left,  and  I  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  old  house.    Something  there  seemed  to  be  about  it  unlike  its 

Sri^ne  cleanliness,  the  paling  around  the  compound  was  brdcea 
own,  I  saw  no  animals  grasing  near^  and  not  a  sio^e  soul  on  the 
ipot,  the  village  was  distant  about  three  hundred  yards.  I  rode 
«^,  bat  the  place  was  deeerted,  the  tiles  were  falling  from  ^f* 
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the  cow  house  was  empty  and  in  ntina,  the  shed  I  dept  itfider  hi4 
admitted  the  last  rains,  and  was  nearly  washed  away,  Ae  granaiy 
was  cobwebbed  all  over ;  and  the  indef atiffable  spiders  had  spread 
their  webs  from  room  to  room ;  within  the  house,  a  broken  pot,  an 
old  brass  hia,  and  the  top  of  the  hMbble-bubbie  lay  in  one  corner 
of  an  apartment,  and  some  stones  heaped  up  together  marked  the 

tlace  where  Anabhaee  Lakshmee's  simple  cooking  powers  used  to 
e  exerted,  and  a  thick  rope  was  hangmg  from  a  beam  in  the  same 
apartment,  an  old  black  cat  the  last  tenant  was  quietly  gliding 
from  room  to  room,  rubbing  the  door  posts  with  her  long  shining 
tail,  as  she  purred  widi  pleasure  at  the  siffht  of  some  one  to  keep 
company  with.  In  the  verandah  the  figure  of  Shewa  remained 
aninjnred  still,  and  forcily  reminded  me  of  his  title,  "  the  god  of 
destruction,''  as  I  looked  on  the  desolation  around  him.  The  floor 
had  not  been  cowdunged  for  months,  and  when  I  emerged  into  the 
open  air,  I  was  covered  with  fleas.  I  now  walked  on  to  the  vil- 
lage,  and  asked  where  the  Khote  was.  Theie  was  none  who  then 
managed  the  affiain?  where  was  Bicajee  Abaiee?  dead? 
dead !  and  his  son  ?  dead — and  the  old  grand&ther  7  dead 
too— and  Anabhaee  Lackshmee?  dead  also — ^four  cows  at  this 
moment  passed  by  and  seemed  to  look  up  ralher  oddly  at  me,  and 
one  I  thought  had  that  identical  twist  of  the  eye,  which  Bicajee's 
son  was  noted  for.    It  was  but  a  passing  reflexion,  not  a  very 

roper  one  I  own,  but  I  could  not  help  its  intrusion  and  smiled  as 
pondered  on  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea,  but  they  certainly 
did  not  look  like  other  cows,  and  whether  the  difierence  existed  only 
in  my  fancy  or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell.  After  my  repast  I 
sent  for  the  Government  o£Bcer,  and  learnt  from  him  the  following 
particulars : 

Bicajbb's  son  had  formed  an  attachment  to  the  slave  girl ; 
who  was  not  careful  to  return  it,  and  who  had  conceived  rather 
nnfavourable  notions  of  this  young  Lothario  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  his  deceased  wife,  who  did  not,  report  says^ 
come  to  a  natural  end.  About  a  year  after  I  had  left  the  village, 
the  Cholera  made  its  appearance,  and  this  poor  girl  vowed 
that  if  the  family  were  not  attacked  by  it,  she  would  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  swinging  at  the  next  Yatra,  They  all  were 
delivered  from  this  horrible  foe,  and  she  was  required  to  observe 
her  oath,  which  the  trembling  creature  ventured  to  beg  a  release 
from — in  fact  the  villanous  Gooroo  of  the  adjoining  temple  had 
sworn  by  the  cow's  tail,  that  unless  she  would  swing,  they  would 
all  die,  and  the  vow  had  in  a  way  been  forced  upon  her — at  this 
time  young  Abbajee  proposed  to  her  an  elopement,  her  hatred  of 
this  indefatigable  suitor  overcame  her  horrors,  and  she  refused;  the 
next  day,  her  death  was  determined  on.  The  evening  after,  a  tall 
athletic  stranger,  calling  himself  a  Brahmin  from  Hindoostan, 
begged  a  lodging  for  the  night,  and  was  welcomed;  sat  and  chat-, 
ted  with  the  old  pe<^Ie»  and  engaged  their  aite^|i<|g^^late  at 
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viglit.  It  wu  umifaally  4ark,  no  moon,  and  ft  cloudy  sky,  all  were 
fast  locked  in  the  anna  of  slumber  when  the  fair  Ckmamah  felt 
heiaelf  gently  pulled  by  the  feet,  she  started  up,  a  hand  grasped 
her  throat ;  the  poor  wretch  struggled  hard ;  while  she  received 
several  stabs  in  the  body — Anabhaee  and  her  husband  heard  her 
fiist  cry,  and  from  their  appearance  the  next  morning,  it  is  sup* 
posed  that  their  resistance  was  great;  the  old  man^s  throat  was  cut 
Koa  ear  to  ear,  and  his  body  dreadfully  mangled,  and  his  wife  who 
was  a  powerful  woman  had  one  hand  nearly  severed  from  her  arm, 
several  gashes  on  her  breast,  and  was  found  suspended  by  a  thick 
rope  from  a  beam  in  a  aide  room.  The  slave  girl  recovered  suffici- 
sntly  to  give  the  little  information  she  could :  all  that  she  remem- 
l>eied  beside  what  is  above  stated  of  herself,  was  some  one  mutter- 
ing, and  from  his  extraordinary  voice,  she  had  little  doubt  but  that 
it  belonged  to  the  stranger :  a  large  knife  known  to  be  that  of  the 
son,  was  discovered  under  his  mother's  body,  bent  and  nearly 
broken.  The  whole  village  was  soon  in  an  uproar,  and  when  light 
dawned,  the  airighted  villagers  who  had  not  dared  to  stir,  while 
the  shrieks  were  heard,  or  while  the  darkness  was  still  on  tiie  f^CB 
of  the  earth,  now  flocked  to  the  abode  of  their  old  Khote.  Go« 
▼emment  offered  a  large  reward  for  the  appreheesion  of  the  diabo« 
lical  perpetrators  of  this  act,  and  after  a  year  the  son  was  caught, 
but  the  stranger  has  never  been  heard  of.  This  youoff  monster 
eonfessed,  and  was  hanged.  The  girl  died,  and  the  old  grand* 
father  who  had  slept  the  disturbance  out,  voluntarily  drowned  him- 
self.  On  understanding  the  particulars,  I  now  revisited  the  house 
with  feelings  of  a  most  painful  nature.  The  spot  where  poor 
^Anabhaee  Lakhsmee  had  been  hanged,  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  the  room  in  which  this  deed  of  horror  had  taken  place,  and 
the  rope  I  had  seen  was  the  same  which  had  been  twisted  round 
the  neck  of  my  former  hostess.  The  house  was  supposed  to  be 
bannted,  and  no  one  had  set  foot  within  it  after  sunset  With  some 
difliculty  I  got  my  servants  to  rest  that  night  there,  and  after  me- 
ditadng  on  the  extraordinary  lot  of  these  beings,  I  slept  quietly, 
and  the  next  morning  pursued  my  journey. 

M. 


Art.  YI.— The  OuUtatim. 

As  I  believe  little  is  known  in  England  of  our  manner  of 
carrying  on  business  in  the  interior,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
bbme-fire-side  travellers  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  an  English  Collector's  Cutcherry  or  Office.  Let  me  first 
bint  that  the  statements  which  are  generally  given  in  some  papers 
and  books,  of  tyranny  and  exaction  by  Europeans,  are  made  by 
persons  who  never  leave  the  Presidency,  and  who  hear  from 
natives  as    ignorant  as  themselves,   interested  and  garbled  [^ 


caunlB  of-  Ihe  <56iidiiot  of  Ct¥ilmiis»  in  perfonnaf  tkeir  duties' «» 
MagiBtrates  or  Judges  or  ColUcton  of  the  rereniie.  The  station 
to  which  I  shall  carry  you*  gentle  reader,  is  that  of  Rutnagery, 
the  healthiest*  and  1  may  say  the  prettiest  in  the  country.  The 
scenery  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  India.  The  bungalows  inhabit* 
ed  by  the  European  gentlemen  are  built  on  the  brow  of  a  black 
rocky  hill,  overnanging  the  Bear«-HKTeral  bouses  have  the  advan- 
tage of  most  beautiful  prospects,  and  avs  neat,  airy,  and  oomforta^ 
ble,  and  some  with  upper  rooms.  An  extraordinary  bill,  crowned 
by  an  old  fort  to  the  northward,  a  thick  plantation  of  the  elegant^ 
though  uniform  Palm  tree,  covering  and  concealing  the  Tillage  of 
Rutnagery,  skirted  by  some  fishermen's  huts;  and  the  distant  beach 
on  which  the  sea  in  the  monsoon  beats  with  great  violence,  send- 
ing up  a  doud  of  foam  and  froth ;  with  the  bine  range  of  craggy 
biUs  Ur  away,  form  at  even^tide  in  that  quarter  no  nnpleasing  pic- 
ture ;  and  when  in  the  fair  season,  the  ocean's  breast  is  ploughed 
by  numberless  barks  passing  the  coast  with  swiftness,  their  whtta 
sails  glistening  to  the  setting  sun,  and  lookuig  stall  whiter  amid 
the  blackness  of  the  waters  around  when  that  sun  has  set,  it  adds 
an  indescribable  charm  to  the  view.  Your  thoughts  waiter  over 
the  blue  ocean  to  a  land  encircled  by  as  &ir  a  sea,  and*  hoUing  all 
you  love  most  on  earth,  dearer  from  the  distance  which  divides  you, 
%nd  the  uncertainty  of  ever  seeing  that  fond  spot  again  which  in 
childhood  was  your  home,  and  which  you  wirii  in  old  age  to  bo 
your  last  retreat  from  care  and  trouble.  Tumbg  your  back  on 
this,  and  walking  up  a  slight  ascent,  you  will  reach  a  favorite  seat 
of  mine,  which  enjoys  a  more  oommanding  prospect^  a  rough  and 
ruggedly  d  vk  rocky  plain,  apparently  without  a  spot  of  cultivated 
ground  within  it,  sweeps  to  the  southward,  and  is  lost  in  the  die- 
tance,  forming  an  irr^^ar  black  line  in  the  horizon,  as  if  your 
eyes  were  &xei  on  the  agitated  waters  of  the  deep.  A  few  short 
and  thick  stumps  decorate  dib  plain,  and  here  and  there  some 
more  verdant  knots  of  brushwood  and  wild  plants,  give  a  strtkinf 
oontrast  to  the  desolate  wilderness  around.  From  this  turn  yomr 
steps  to  the  right,  and  after  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  yon 
will  reach  the  brow  of  a  precipice — the  fall  is  not  great,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  to  diminish  the  scenery  beneath  to  a  nearly  telescope 
beauty.  A  winding  river  runs  up  the  fruitful  valley,  and  is  lost 
in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  jungle,  which  adorns  its  banks  a  little 
higher  up  the  stream.  The  patient  labourer  is  here,  and  here  only, 
seen  witn  his  wearied  bullocks  driving  the  light  but  continually  ex- 
ercised wain,  and  a  few  houses,  the  hum  of  distant  voices,  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  fall  of  cascade,  are  sounds  and  sights  though  fami- 
liar, always  pleasing :  and  at  times  when  '^  the  gentleness  of  hea* 
ven  is  on  the  sea,"  and  there  is  only  the  freshness  of  the  dying 
breeze  to  cool  the  feverish  brow,  one  almost  loses  in  the  inioxica^ 
tion  of  the  moment,  the  memory  of  the  past  Walking  homeward 
you  meet  some  natives  hastening  to  their  huts  and  their  ftonilies ;  a 
^or  Atahratta  cultiyjalpr  perhaps,  with  his  Uttle  basket  and  t  iack* 


Aut^Kwiiedl/trilhtimid  ftM  #ileii  nldi^Hit  eouiittinifiiiee^ 
very  bhuk  aaaiplfidoii  and  »lnrt  atetinn^  his  cMyiig^  if  it  may  b^ 
■o  called,  camimAmg  onty  of  a  pmte  of  cktli  aibaad  the  midale  t 
or,  here  a  fat  and  portly  brahmio,  eomequ^tiai  and  proud,  'With 
sallow  complexicm,  or  perchance  a  muBSelman  of  free  and  easy 
^MTiaget,  or  smam  minrafafe  Fnaagee  (Fortogiiese)  aping  our 
JBof  lisk  BMnners,  and  not  nafreqaeatly  dressed  in  his  master^ 
dotiies,  hairing  brftied  the  dUbe$  (wasbsmicil)  to  lend  hiib  a  soft 
tm  figme  in  at  some  natrnge  cereniony.  Hera  on  the  phnn  he*- 
low  stand  the  two  jails,  which  are  two  most  a|^y  buildings,  show* 
iogno  taste  and  no  order,  and  disfiguring  the  whole  |rfaee.  Henft 
are  the  se^ys  to  be  seen,  or  the  peons  rigged  out  in  all  colours, 
sfBgttlar  knights  of  the  nottbow,  who  act- the  parts  of  jailors,  oonsta- 
hias,  pidioe  and  leTenim  oficars,  and  oar  Aidode-camps,  insolent 
to  their  inferiors,  and  omging  to  their  supeikm,  be^  paid,  «C 
low  oaaie  and  most  offioioas  manness.  The  Ern'opean  InhaUtaM 
either  ride  or  walk,  or  take  a  drive,  f(k  we  oan  boast  df  two  yrtM- 
cles  besides  the  carts  used  in  bringing  stone  from  the  quarry — name* 
iy«  a  nfeatlittfepoiieyg^,  the  property  df  die  brother  of  an  old 
Westmisatei  friMd  of  aune,  and  a  cornole,  jeAa'il  by  a  quiet  geiP- 
tiamaai^  iban  in  the  GompanVs  arm^.  Now  and  then  a*  compki^y 
of  gentle  folks  are  seen  strobing  about  the  ^*  mgdam!*  and  pro^ 
ceeding  to  the  house  of  some  common  friend  to  spend  the  eyening 
je  iocM  eoiyenM,  onlfmledi  by  tfie  preMnca  of  a  few  Ittdies. 


BoT  I  mast  cpnt  timse  domestio  an^angements,  to  give  you, 
Ipettlleireidar^aahortaeBoaniof  onrpebho  duties.  In  the  Ou^ 
riieny  thoofieesare  alhbele#,andganendiy  catowded  wil^  pet^ 
tidneis^  omedwan,  loitarers^  lareeoonii,  peons,  seebondees;  dud 
aogneS'Of  all  kinds  and  castes;  Our  desks  are  like  the  conunon 
jtahlea  of  a  nerdantlle  clerk,  frsm  which  we  deUi^er  our  ordeft  oA 
wagiiteiiaL  and  revenae  aftrirs.  ,  All  is  pabKe,  no  one  can  be  Jpre*- 
vented  from  patittoaiug,  and  the  following  are  a  few  specimens, 
which  may  sorre  to  show  the  nature  of  the  complaints,  and  in  some 
degree  of  the  character  of  Ae  netives-^pYemismg  that  in  no  coun- 
try in  India  ase  to  be  found  such  a  Utigiaas  set  of  people.  On 
Thursday,  6di  July,  18-^,  thefoUowii^  writteo  petitions  were  read 
iAit  with  an  audible  Toice  by  the  Carooon  Ramchunder  Bhugvanft 
Bakhristnagee : 

l6Tr--*Ffoma  poOT  dd  CnltiTator,  begging  for  tho  Sirfcar^ 
hiMtham  to  Am%  a  devil  out  of  a  well. 

SMi^-^Srom  an  old  Brahmin,  that  his  son  has  beat  him,  tursh 
odUm  out  of  his  house,  aad  stolen  his  property,  &c.  &e. 

8BiD. — From  a  young  woman,  dm*  her  husband's  first  wife,  lio 


lonfferap 
Mfteient 


appartotly  ui  possession  of  beauty,  though  still  of  power 
^nt  to  overawe  her  hnshand,  had  tamed  Ipfedfi^of  doors. 
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abused  her  and  beaten  hec  Tke  ^d  hag  in  unwer^  and  the  maa 
abo  declared,  that  the  young  8|>ouee  had  thrown  the  devil  into 
him,  and  he  swore  that  at  times  he  lagr  insensible  for  iwo .  or  three 
days^  possessed  by  the  **  Shaitan.'* 


4th. — ^The  Petition  ef  an  old  Brahmin  woman,  that  eleven 
years  ago  she  and  her  husband  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares, 
and  gave  their  property  in  charge  to  his  brother  and  son  till  their 
return — he  died  at  Benares,  and  she  came  back  to  ckim  her  own, 
but  they  declared  they  knew  her  not,  kioked  her  ottt  of  the  houna, 
and  said  she  was  mad. 

6th. — Petition  of  an  old  Maliratta,  calling  me  Vishntt's 
Avatar  and  his  God,  and  requesting  a  sitaation  for  his  young  aos 
^  Peon,  saying  that  Vishnooinnay  figure  (I  suppose,  with  hat 
and  breeches,  and  dressed  as  an  European  dandy)  appeased  to 
bim,  and  told  him  to  make  this  request  of  me. 

>  6th* — From  a  Hindoo,  that  all  his  caste  had  inrned  him  out 
of.their  society  for  doifig  the  work  of  horse-keeper  to  an  £ngliflh 
geniUeman,  and,  would  not  allow  him  to  vetum  without  be  gave 
Aem  a  dinner,  which  would  ruin  hinoi.  » 

.    7Tfl.-*-Frem  an  old  Brahmin^  for^suiTe  to  bury  Imnseif  alive, 

Thb  nmnoer  in  which  they  bury  themselves  alive,  is  very  ex* 
traordinary— a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  up  to  the  man's  head  or 
over,  and  he  fills  it  himself  from  the  loose  earth  thrown  up  around, 
till  h^  actually  coven  his  body;  and  his  rdations  then  finish  the 
busiiMss  by  trampling  it  down.  This  inexpressibly  horrible  scene 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  vows  made  or  broken,  biit  is  not 
of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Government  allowed)  this  man  four 
Rupees  a  month  to  prevent  him  carrying  his  threat  into  execution, 

Thb  lower  order  of  Natives  are  deplorably  superstitious  and 
poor  creatures,  are  most  lamentably  ignorant,  and  yet  are  cunning, 
revengeful,  have  but  little  natural  affectipn,  no  honesty,  and  no 
truth — and  how  can  it.  be  otherwise,  when  the  only  books  in  their 
language  inculcate  the  most  depraved  morality,  and  what  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  are  printed  by  our  Government  for  the  use  of 
boys  in  all  native  schoob,  while  the  introduction  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  tracts  on  religious  subjects,  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  Mis*- 
sionaries  have  now  been  four  years  in  the  S.  Konkan,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  whole  villages  desire  them  to  establish  schools 
among  Uiem>  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  all  the  fear  springs  from  our 
heartlessness  in  the  cause  of  good,  and  our  timidity  and  narrow 
views  on  the  sufa^^t ;  for  the^  holy  men  make  use  of  no  books 
but  the  bible,  or  littie  tiMslated  tracts,  nor  has  a  single  native  ever 
o^jeded  to  hie  sen's  xeadtng  ibibae,  or  g^ing  by  heart  the  Loid'a 


payer  or  ten  ^onmandmeiitB-— while  at  the  luge  €k>y«nittent 
achool  in  Rutnagerry,  we  hare  but  a  few  boys  who  are  oqly  taaghc> 
to  read  the  absurd  legends  of  their  own  country,  which  are  fuil  of 
obscene  satire  or  lessons  of  very  arabignons  moridity.  In  thb  sta- 
tkm  probably  no  natm  would  permit  bis  child  to  frequent  the  es- 
tabfishmenty  were  the  Bible^  once  made  a  class  book— and  why  ? 
because  we  have  told  them  that  sueh  endeavours  would  be  to  con- 
vert them-*->we  have  frightened  then  by  being  frightened  oiirselve» 
— we  have  informed  them  of  what  they  wou^  never  have  dreamt : 
what  Parent  refoees  to  permit  his  son  readtng  the  Koran,  in  order 
to  learn  Arabic,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Hesiod  or  Homer,  for 
fear  he  should  become  a  follower  of  Mahcmied,  or  a  worshipper  of 
Jupiter  or  Juno.  Just  sa  among  these  people-^ey  would  not 
bve  known  what  our  wishes  were,  had  they  not  been  told  by  some 
betfally  anxious  and  foolish  creatures,  that  we  wanted  to  overturn 
their  supeietition  and  to  convert  their  children.  The  event  ha9 
diown  the  wisdom  of  these  individuab,  hj  the  desertion  of  the 
Gopremment  schools,  or  rather  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  scho- 
hcB,  while  the  Missionary  schools  are  filled  bodi  with  boys  and  girls. 

I  went  to  see-  one  day  some  criminals  condemned  to  be-  hanged 
by  the  old  Judge,— old  I  say,  because  though  not  forty,  yet  the  cli- 
mate and  the  gout,  and  perhaps  many  minor  occurrences  which  other 
ejres  see  not,  had  undermined  bis  constitution,  and  brought  the  win« 
ler  of  nearly  a  century  over  his  brow — however,  I  am  fond  of  looking 
at  an  old  Judge,  and  we  are  all  so  young,  that  it  is  rather  reputable 
to  let  the  natives  see  that  age,  wisdom  and  solidity  are  to  be  found 
aneng  as,  and  are  necessary  to  the  condemnation  of  a  crimi* 
nal.  Witb  the  exception  of  a  few  twinges^  which  put  me  in 
mind,  aa  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  of  Franklin's  dialogue 
with  this  enemy  of  neat  ancles  and  elegant  legs,  he  was  com- 
pogod  and  calm  throughout.  The  four  villains  had  been  guil* 
tyof  mufdertng  a  man,  and  stood  with  as  much  effrontery,  aa 
if  they  had  been  listening  to  any  one's  doom  but  their  own.  The 
Court  vras  crouded,  I  expected  to.  see  great  anxiety  among  the 
lookers  on.  In  England  when  the  black  cap  is  placed  on  the  head, 
when  the  judge  witk  a  trembling,  but  expressive  voice,  proceeds 
to  peas  sentence  of  death  on  some  poor  wretch,  not  a  syllable  is 
hem  elsewhere,  you  might  fancy  you  laid  your  hand  on  the  pulses 
of  all  oresent,  so  feelingly  audible  is  that  beating  of  the  heart, 
when  tae  intensity  of  our  pity  or  passions  is  excited.  The  very 
idea  that  a  man  standing  before  you  in  flesh  and  blood  like  to 
yoarself,  is  in  course  of  a  few  hours  to  quit  that  t^iement  of  clay, 
and  to  enter  the  mysterious  obscurity  of  the  grave>  to  have  the 
pevtab  of  eternity  closed  upon  him  for  ever,  to  be  subject  to  the 
violence  of  an  unnatural  dissolution,  and  to  be  a  disembodied 
spiiit.cafuible  of  bearing  most  exquisite  Uiss  or  abounding  misery 
everlastingly,  the  idea  is  awfnlly  oppalUog,  and  yon  fancy  «  part 
of  your  ewn  existence  is  to  be  torn  away,  and  har^j^^^^^^^^ 
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f^aom  of  death,  when  yoa  aae  a  fellow  croatum  ahieady  on  IIm 
verge  of  $q  amaziDg  achaoge. 

BOT  here  all  was  leTity  and  uncoacem ;  tome  Native  vakeels 
were  chatting,  and  stuffing  snuff  up  their  noses,  some  strangers  were 
spuling,  or  perhaps  cutting  a  joke  on  the  sentenced  wretches^ 
here  a  greasy  looking  pompous  Brahmin  would  be  disdainfully 
eying  both  the  judge  and  the  criminab,  the  peons  or  court  officers 
officially  meddling  or  standing  with  an  affected  air  of  superiority 
with  their  long  silvei  maees  looking  mighty  and  most  magnificent. 
I  cast  my  eyes  around  and  could  not  s^e  a  soul  that  seemed  inter* 
teted :  What,  no  lelatioas  Aougbt  I  ?  yes  there  were,  but  I  opine, 
they  were  like  vnlUires  ready  for  the  prey,  thinking  only  or  the 
property  they  would  inherit,  and  the  money  they  would  obtain. 
J  never  witnessed  so  disgustingly  an  unfeeling  scene,  and  to  add  to 
the  misery  of  it  the  prisoners  were  just  as  thoughtkes,  and  if  the 
judge,  instead  of  sentencing  them  to  their  death,   had  tM.  them 
to  go  to  their  dinner,  there  could  have  been  no  difference  in  theiv 
behavunur.    The  office  of  hangman  is  held  by  one  of  the  yoimg^ 
civilians,  and  when  he  humanely  sends  to  ask  if  the  prisoners  wish 
to  say  any  thing  before  tjhey  die,  the  request  usually  is,  that .  they 
may  have  an  additional  allowance  of  rice  and  ghee  die  day  before 
the  execution.    (Let  ns  however  turn  to  more  pleasing  subjects^) 
If  any  one  wish  to  eajoy  health,  he  must  be  an  early  riser,  lamneas 
is  the  nurse  of  all  the  diseases  under  the  sun  in  dus  country.    The 
morning  is  the  only  time  that  the  bieese  bears  a  coolness  on  ite 
wings,  and  a  ride  on  the  sea  beach  hunts  away  the  demon  of  low 
spints  and  the  fevenshness  of  thought.    Like  all  good  thhigs  % 
morning  ride  in  India  too  has  its  nickname,  and  apenon  utdulgisg 
in  this  luxury,  is  set  down  as  an  oU  fashioned  fellow,  who  wiU 
ioon  ride  anodier  horse  on  hi&  last  journey ;  you  seldom  see  youa^* 
sters  breathing  the  fresh  air  until  illness  oompelb  them  to  acknow^ 
kdge  the  benefit  of  early  rising,  and  then  in  vain  do  they  woo  the 
grey  down  to  call  back  the  glow  to  their  cheeks  which  dissipatiea 
and  indolence  have  stolen  away.    Nothing  will  bring  up  the  blood 
again  when  once  the  golden  tinge  has  supplanted  the  ruddy  hoe. 
Mugdoors,  cold  bathing,  exercise,  you  may  try  and  try  for  ever, 
one  by  one  the  teeth  decay,  turn  black  and  fall  out.  Oh  mercury  ! 
tfion  wonder  worlung  medicme  I    The  dim  eye,  the  hollow  ohedc, 
blue  lips,  turmeric  complexion,  lathy  form,  and  diangsd  visage, 
all  tell  of  thy  magical  powers  I    Here  indeed  thy  CmAicmf  loses 
not  its  chann,  and  the  might  of  macassar  oil  is  paralised,  when 
once  thou  hast  polished  with  thy  rod  the  youthful  scalps  of  thy 
victims !    It  is  really  extraordinary  how  this  medidne  onoe  taken 
leaves  its  effiaots  for  yean  after,  and  people  boast  too  of  haviiqr 
suffered  from  it.    For  an  old  Indian  to  say  that  he  had  been  as 
many  times  salivated,  is  as  great  a  mattes  of  boasting,  as  for  an  of-  , 
finer  to  pride  himself  on  having  been  present  at  most  of  Ike  battka  j 
on  the  oontmen^and  awn  is  pieud  to  thmk  Jbe^  by<®C^l^*«  ^  \ 
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btfmaeter,  the  cbattget  of  wvalbor,  by  the  rise  of  the  mensury  with- 
in him*— which  is,  curiously  enough^  the  case  with  those  whose 
TeiJis,  or  uttTveSy  or  sinews^  or  whftteyer  ebe  it  may  be,  are  charg^ 
with  qaicksilyev!.  Such  folk  are  iadependaat  of  all  Barometrical 
and  Tharmometrical  iostnimeDts  when  clambering  mountain  tops, 
^e  heigiite  of  which,  with  a  little  trouble  and  obaenration,  they 
Blight  easily  ascertain  from  the  state  of  their  own  proper  persons.. 

HowBVBR,  I  am  wandering  from  my  subjeci^*-and  now  that 
we  have  done  with  the  "  constitutional/'  or  morning  ride,  I  will 
introduce  the  reader  to  the  few  about  this  place.  I  used  generally 
to  rise  about  half  past  five,  and  proceed  to  a  young  friend's  housa 
to  loase  him  from  his  slumber  ;  no  light  task  I  assure  you— and 
when  mounted^  we  would  sally  forth  in  search  of  an  appetite  and 
good  spirits.  I  pity  the  man  who  carries  his  iU-humour  on  to  hia 
horse's  back — ^that  man  is  to  be  avoided,  he  is  an  anomaly — you 
may  faroiod  on  disappointments  in  bed,  on  your  couch,  in  a  dark 
loom,  and  with  all  views  of  nature  shut  out,  but  once  out  in  the 
open  air  and  open  country,  if  you  leave  not  all  this  diabhrie  be- 
hind you,  yoa  are  a  luckkss  wight  indeed.  There  is  something  so 
aweet  in  emerging  from  a  hot  house  to  the  cool  and  stirring  beau- 
ties of  a  nomiogt  something  so  cheering  in  the  mild  blue  hearea 
above,  up  which  the  Lord  of  light  has  not  yet  wheeled  his  cha« 
fiol;  in  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the  far-off  hills  mantled  in  thin 
wmUi,  which,  gradually  roliiog  away,  leave  their  dark  rugged  out^ 
fines  distinctly  marked  on  the  sky  beyond.  Then,  to  turn  youc 
eye  on  the  ocean,  whose  roar  may  have  been  the  only  sound  yoit 
keaid  when  awaked  at  midnight,  and  which  now  lays  forth  hia 
bonndlesa  waste  of  waters  to  the  sight,  as  the  darkness  which  bad 
ahioaded  it  b  hurrying  away.  The  mute  animals  too»  appear  to  en- 
joy the  resanection,  as  it  were,  from  a  temporary  death.  The 
npeU  that  had  bound  every  eye  in  sleep  is  broken,  and  even  the  ve- 
getable world  seems  to  shake  and  bend  beneath  the  wind,  as  if  it 
loo  had  been  silent  aad<still  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

M. 
(To  he  Continymi.) 


Art.  Vlf .— JBcftwtt  from  the  Datakumtra,  M88. 

CoNTMUEnFaoM  No.  XIV.  PAei  S94. 

8TOEY  OF  MANTRAGUPTA. 

The  direction,  which  I  had  taken  in  quest  of  your  Highness, 
brought  me  to  the  country  of  the  Kalmgas.  When  I  approached 
JTo^im  the  capital,  I  stopped  at  a  short  distance,  and  rested  on  the 
bordereof  a  reservoir,  adjoining  to  the  public  obsequial  ground. 
I  fell  asleep:  when  I  awoke,!  found  it  was  midnight,   the  «ir- 
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rounding  objects  were  plunged  in  gloom  ;  the  chilly  dews  fell  hea* 
vily,  and  the  cold  breeze  sighed  sonrowfdlly  amidst  the  trembling 
leaves — all  the  world  was  at  rest,  save  where  the  imps  of  mischief 
hovered  in  the  murky  air.  Whilst  my  eyes  were  scarcely  open,  I 
distinctly  heard  one  goblin  say  to  another.  What  orders  has  the  paich^ 
ed  up  magician  to  give,  what  abominable  desire  to  gratify,  that  he 
commands  our  attendance — I  wish  that  some  one  of  power  ade* 
quate  to  the  task,  would  destroy  the  AsthanAka  chief.  These 
words  excited  my  curiosity,  and  i  determined  to  follow  them,  and 
see  the  person  of  whom  they  spoke.  I  rose,  therefore,  and  cau<- 
tiously  followed  the  spirits  to  a  spot,  where  I  beheld  a  man,  deco- 
rated  with  ornaments  made  of  human  bones,  stained  all  over  with 
the  ashes  of  burnt  wood,  and  bearing  a  braid  of  hair  of  a  light* 
ning  hue,  busily  feeding  with  his  left  hand  a  devouring  fire  witb 
Sesamum  and  mustard  seeds. 

The  goblin,  I  had  followed,  presented  himself  with  joined 
palms  before  the  seer,  and  respectfully  asked,  what  duty  he  was  toi 
perform ;  the  stern  magician  replied,  go,  bring  hither  KanakaUkhd^ 
ihe  daughter  of  Kerdatia,  King  of  KcJxnga.  The  imp  vanished^ 
and  in  an  instant  re-appeared  with  the  Princess,  half  dead  with 
terror ;  she  called  out  sobbing  with  low  broken  tones,  on  her  friends 
and  parents,  till  the  magieian  enraged,  seized  her  by  her  lovely 
tresses  escaped  from  the  burst  fillet,  in  one  hand,  whilst  he  raised 
with  the  other,  a  sharpened  sword,  with  an  intention  to  strike  off  her 
head.  This  was  not  to  be  witnessed.  I  sprang  upon  him,  and  io 
a  moment,  wresting  the  sword  from  his  grasp,  struck  off  the  villain's 
head,  and  tossed  it  with  its  clotted  hair-band  into  the  hollow  of  a 
tree.  The  goblin  who  had  brought  the  maiden,  praised  the  act, 
and  rejoiced  at  being  liberated  from  a  master,  as  tyrannical  as  sa- 
vage ;  one,  he  said,  who  never  slept  himself,  and  never  allowed 
his  slaves  a  moment's  repose.  In  his  gratitude,  he  offered  to  per- 
form whatever  I  should  order,  and  requested  me  to  appoint  him 
some  task.  I  commanded  him  to  carry  the  Princess  back  to  the 
palace,  whence  he  had  conveyed  her  :  as  he  was  about  to  execute 
this  commission,  the  Princess,  who  had  surveyed  me  sometime  as- 
kance, as  she  stood,  as  if  abashed,  beating  the  ground  with  her 
feet,  and  whilst  the  cool  drops  fell  from  her  eyes  upon  her  bosom, 
and  a  soft  sigh  like  the  shaft  of  love,  escaped  from  her  lips, 
entreated  me  in  most  melodious  accents,  not  to  desert  her,  nor  after 
rescuing  her  from  the  hands  of  fate,  to  leave  her  to  perish  in  the  depths 
of  passion  :  she  declared,  she  considered  herself  as  my  slave,  begged 
that  I  would  regard  her  as  an  atom  of  th^  Ifitui  dust,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  rest  upon  my  feet,  and  finally  proposed  if  I  could  unite 
my  destiny  to  hers,  that  I  should  accompany  her  to  the  palace, 
where  I  might  live  with  her  in  security,  as  from  the  faithful  at- 
tachment of  her  attendants,  I  might  be  confident,  that  our  secret 
would  never  be  divulged.  It  needed  no  persuasion  to  gain  my  as- 
sent,  wounded  as  I  felt  myself  by  the  shaft  of  th^  hearte-bona 
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ftrcher,  and  I  desired  Hke  spirit,  if  he  was  inclined  to  do  me  a  ser- 
vice, to  carry  us  both  wherever  the  Princess  should  direct.  He 
bore  us  to  the  palace,  where  I  resided  for  some  time  in  uninter- 
rupted delight. 

When  the  vernal  season  had  set  iif,  and  the  air  was  scented 
with  the  breeses  of  Malaya,  and  musical  with  the  JT^Tt  song, 
the  King  of  Kaltmga  went  with  all  his  household  and  attendants, 
to  pass  a  fortnight  on  the  sea  shore,  where  the  wind  cooled  by  the 
spray  of  the  ocean,  attempered  the  fierceness  of  the  Solar  rays : 
liere,  whilst  engaged  in  every  kind  of  elegant  diversion,  the  whole 
party  was  suddenly  surprised,  and  carried  off  by  the  King  of  An^ 
dkra,  Jaya  Sinha,  and  a  body  of  troops,  which  landed  unexpecU 
ly  from  the  flotilla,  with  which  he  scoured  the  coasts.  ' 

Whbn  I  heard  of  the  captivity  of  the  Princess,  I  was  over- 
come with  despair,  and  vainlv  meditated  on  tlie  means  of  effecting 
her  recovery — at  last,  a  Brahman  who  came  from  Andhra,  report- 
ed that  Jaya  Sinha,  who  had  at  first  intended  to  put  Kardana  to 
death,  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  charms  of  Kanaka^ 
iekkd,  whom  he  had  espoused.  That  the  Princess,  however, 
WHS  possessed  by  a  spirit,  who  kept  at  bay  the  King,  and 
could  not  be  expelled  by  the  skill  of  the  physicians ;  this  ac- 
count inspired  me  with  hope,  and  I  determined  to  repair  to 
Andkra  immediately:  before  going  thither,  I  went  to  the  ce- 
metery, where  I  took  the  old  conjurer's  tufted  locks  from  the 
tree,  and  his  patched  robe,  with  which  I  disguised  my  person,  and 
collecting  some  disciples  about  me,  I  kept  l^em  in  good  humour, 
with  the  presents  we  obtained  from  the  villagers,  for  the  tricks  we 
practised  on  their  credulity.  In  a  short  time  We  approached 
Andkra.  I  took  up  my  abode  in  a  grove,  on  the  edge  of  a  spacious 
lake,  lovely  with  lotus  flowers,  and  lively  with  flocks  of  wild 
geese.  When  I  was  settled  here,  my  disciples  spread  themselves 
abroad,  and  reported  my  miraculous  skill  and  universal  knowledge, 
and  asserted  also  that  I  could  answer  all  questions,  solve  all  se- 
crets, and  had  all  the  Sastras  upon  the  tip  of  my  tongue  :  full  cre- 
dit was  given  to  these  reports,  and  my  fame  at  last  reached  the 
King,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  expelling  the  demon  who  had 
taken  possession  of  his  bride.  He  accordingly  came  to  visit  me, 
and  day  after  day  presented  himself  before  me,  treating  me  with  the 
most  profound  reverence,  and  gratifying  my  followers  with  liberal 
presents.  After  some  time,  he  stated,  he  had  something  to  say  to 
me — I  appeared  to  be  lost  in  a  fit  of  abstract  meditation,  and 
suddenly  as  it  were  recovering,  said.  Son,  I  know  what  you  would 
say,  and  worthy  of  you  is  the  desire  to  possess  that  damsel  the 
pearl  of  maidens,  and  asylum  of  all  excellences  :  there  are  means 
of  obtaining  for  you  the  Goddess  Lakshmi,  who  wears  a  necklace 
of  a  thousand  streams,  and  a  girdle  of  the  milky  sea.  This  YakMha 
cannot  bear  that  one  should  ever  look  on  that  lotus  eyed.    Have 
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pati«nee  tberefore  for  three  days,  I  wtU  4o  what  k  ne 
ty.  The  King  departed  highly  pleased ;  in  the  nean  time  I 
laboured  every  night  to  form  an  excaTation  in  the  bank  of  th€ 
lake,  opening  into  it  on  the  surface  of  the  water«  taking 
care  to  avoid  observation ;  the  outer  mouth  of  this  I  covered  with 
rubbish  and  stones^  fto  that  it  was  not  observable,  I  wordiipped 
daily  here  with  prostrations  and  red  lahiM  flowets  the  God  of  llie 
thousand  raysj  who  weais  the  planets  as  a  gorgeoos  necklace,  the 
lion  that  destroys  the  elephant  of  darkness^  the  witness  of  every 
act  of  good  or  ill.  When  three  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  blaxa 
of  light  was  veiled  by  the  red  peak  of  the  Western  mountain,  weA 
the  sun  looked  like  the  bosom  of  twilight  smeaied  with  luddy 
0andal,  the  'Sia%  came,  and  stood  before  me,  hiding  Us  tiata  in  dm 
dust  at  my  feet   I  said: 

Whkn  fate  bnMelida  us  in  Una  worM,  fertnne  does  not  take 
up  her  ahodn  with  the  indolent ;  proflperity  is  in  the  hands  of  ti^ 
active.  This  reservwr  must  be  e&eaned  thoroughly  by  yonr  moat 
mpectable  servants,  who  are  to^  perform  the  task  with  seal  and 
faith;  after  that,  you  will  bathe  m  it  to-night,  and  at  mtdnii^t; 
after  bathing,  float  on  the  water  with  suppressed  breath  as  long  an 
yovL  are  able,  on  this,  certain  sounds  will  be  heard  by  your  attend* 
ants  as  if  the  bank  had  fallen^  and  as  if  the  wild  eeese  mourned  the 
wounds,  they  received  from  the  hhu  stalks ;  that  sound  hnvinr 
subsided,  you  will  come  forth  with  dripping  garments,  and  rod 
eyes,  and  in  a  form  in  which  yon  will  be  the  ddight  of  all  eyea; 
the  Yukiha  will  not  be  able  to  stand  before  you,  and  you  wiU  ia«^ 
stantly  become  the  master  of  the  maiden's  heart. 

With  vegard  to  thy  bride,  the  earth»  when  you  come  forth 
you  will  find  a  circle  in  your  hand  that  shall  annihilate  aU  your 
foes*  If  you  wish,  you  may  cause  the  lake  to  be  carefully  ex* 
amiaed  by  those,  in  whom  yon  confide,  with  nets,  and  surround  it 
with  your  troops  for  thirty  fathoms,  for  who  can  tell  what  device 
an  enemy  may  employ?  I  was  confident  these  precautions  wotnld 
not  detect  the  hole  I  bad  made,  and  was  sure  he  would  at* 
tend  to  my  instructions  out  of  his  excemive  passion.  I  then  said 
to  him ;  King,  we  have  tarried  here  too  long ;  it  is  not  our  custom 
to  remain  any  time  in  one  place.  When  your  purposes  are  attain- 
ed, you  will  not  see  me  more:  we  could  not  depart  till  we  had  done 
something  to  serve  you  having  cleaned  in  your  kingdom:  now,  the 
Ufeotive  of  our  stay  ceases.  €k>  home,  bathe  in  fragrant  water,  per« 
fiime  your  person,  put  on  a  white  garland  according  to  your  state^ 
make  presents  to  the  jBroAmons,  and  at  night,  illuminating  the 

Sloom  with  thousands  of  lamps,  advance  to  the  attainment  of  your 
esires.  The  Ring  was  penetrated  with  gratitude  ;  but,  lamented 
my  purposed  disappearance,  as  invalidating  the  favour  I  had  be* 
stowed :  as  my  y!m.  was  not  to  be  disputed,  however,  he  took  his 
leave,  and  went  to  prepare  for  las  visit  to  the  lal^e.^  ^  ^^^^t  forth 
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Bt  Btght  alone,  and  entered  the  hole,  where  I  listened  attentively 
to  what  was  going  forward  :  at  midnight  the  King,  having  set 
guards  all  roond,  approached,  and  having  had  the  pool  examine 
iij  was  satisfied  of  his  security,  and  plunged  into  the  water.  As 
he  floated,  with  his  hair  loose,  and  breath  suppressed,  I  cast 
my  scarf  round  his  neck  as  a  nooee,  and  drew  him  down,  and  pum- 
melling him  to  death  in  an  instant,  thrust  his  body  into  tha 
hole.  After  which,  I  ascended  from  the  water;  the  attendants 
were  astonished  at  the  surprising  change  of  the  King's  person ; 
bat  suspected  nothing ;  ana  ascending  the  royal  elephant,  I  ro« 
turned  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  sovereignty  to  the  pa* 
iace»  where  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  Chiefs,  Elected  by  my 
order,  I  seated  myself  on  a  throne  glittering  with  gems,  and  ob- 
aerviog  that  they  were  struck  by  my  altered  appearance,  I  thus 
iddreased  the  Court :  observe  the  power  of  the  Saint^  by  whose 
will  such  a  transformation  of  our  person  has  been  wrought  Let 
the  heads  of  infidels  be  now  bowed  down  in  shame.  Let  all  ho* 
aour  be  paid  to  the  shrines  of  the  Gods,  and  the  song  and  dance 
proclaim  their  praise,  and  let  wealth  be  distributed  to  the  poor, 
aad  dissipate  all  their  cares. 

The  Ministers  exclaimed  glory  to  the  Prince,  may  the  ten 
ngioDS  own  his  power,  and  his  fame  eclipse  that  of  all  odier  Kings. 
Repeating  these  wishes,  they  left  me  to  obey  my  orders.  I  now 
noticed  one  of  my  wife's  most  attached  servants ;  calling  her  to 
me,  I  desired  her  to  look  at  me,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  evo* 
seen  me  before ;  as  soon  as  she-  looked  at  me,  she  recognized  me, 
and  while  tears  of  transport  startled  from  her  eyes,  she  restrained 
her  emotions,  and  replied :  If  this  is  not  the  work  of  magic,  I  know 
whom  I  behold,  and  then  begged  me  to  explain  to  her,  how  I 
came  tliere.  I  told  her  the  story,  and  sent  her'to  impart  it  to  our 
friends.  Having  thus  set  the  captive  King  at  liberty,  I  was  unit- 
ed without  hindrance  or  diflg^i8e  to  his  daughter  by  his  consent,  and 
in  a  abort  time  communicating  the  truth  to  my  father-in-law,  I 
made  over  to  him  the  Kingdom,  and  Kerdana  reigned  over  the 
miited  dominions  of  Andhra  and  Kalinga,  His  ancient  alliance 
with  the  King  of  An^a  brought  him  hither,  and  led  to  this  delight* 
fill  meeting.  - 

KajavShana  having  complimented  his  friend  on  the  success 
with  which  he  had  sustained  the  saintly  character,  and  the  miracles 
he  had  wrought,  seriously  praised  his  ingenuity  and  courage  ;  then 
turning  to  VunU,  requested  him  to  proceed  with  his  story  ;  he 
tiius  complied : 

STORY  OP  VISRUT. 

T^HILST  travelling  in  search  of  our  Prince,  I  came  to  the 
Vhuthya  forest,  and  one  day  encountered  by  the  side  of  a  well,  a 
boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  ij^ 
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^eat  distress ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  cried  to  me  to  help  hioa 
to  rescue  his  friend,  and  ancient  guardian,  who  bad  falien  into  the 
well.  I  immediately  Jent  my  a^»  and  with  the  stalks  of  long 
creepers,  we  succeeded  in  extricating  from  the  chasm,  a  venerable 
old  man,  after  which,  knocking  down  with  stones,  the  fruit  of  some  ' 
tall  Lihtcha  tree9,  and  drawing  up  some  water  in  a  bamboo» 
we  recruited  our  strength  as  we  sat  down  together  at  the  foot  of  a 
tr^je.  When  our  hunger  and  thirst  were  appeased,  I  asked  the 
old  man  to  relate  bis  story,  with  which  request  he  readily  com^ 
jplied. 

Pid^a  Ksrm^  was  the  king  of  FuferiAa;he  was  the  orna- 
fuent  of  the  race  of  Bhofa,  an  incarnation  of  the  Ood  of  Justice, 
iiberal,  wise  and  affable,  the  protector  of  his  people,  and  the  ter- 
ix>r  of  his  foes.  When  he  was  numbered  amongst  the  immortals, 
Ananta  VermA  succeeded.  This  Prince  was  graced  with  every  ex- 
cellence, but  held  the  science  of  Politics  ('IlaiMbmt/t^  in  little  es- 
teem ;  one  of  his  Ministers,  Vamrakshaka,  reproved  him  for  this 
Jieglect,  in  terias  more  severe  than  respectful— -Sire,  he  said,  I  ob- 
serve that  you  are  not  inferior  to  your  ancestors  in  merit,  but,  un- 
fortunately, your  mind  is  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  trivial  amuse- 
fnenti  of  music,  dancing,  painting  and  poetry.  The  intellect,  that 
is  not  exercised  is  worthy  studies,  is  like  gold,  that  has  not  been  re- 
fined in  tfie  fire ;  and  the  Prince,  whose  understanding  is  unculti- 
vated, is  unable  to  anticipate  bow  far  his  own  elevation  may  be 
surpassed  by  others,  or  to  judge  of  the  objects  to  be  effected,  or 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  attained.  Being  unfit  to  judge  of 
affairs,  his  orders  are  disregarded  by  his  own  servants  and  by  strao- 
gerSy  and  the  commands  of  a  Prince  personally  contemned,  are  but 
of  little  weight,  even  when  the  puq>ose  be  public  good.  This 
contempt  of  authority  soon  leads  to  general  aemoralisation,  and 
4he  corruption  of  public  morals,  is  ruinous  to  a  monarch,  both  ia 
this  world,  and  the  next.  Abandon,  therefore,  mere  external  ac- 
complishments, and  study  those  sciences  by  which  your  authority 
will  be  fespectedi  and  your  power  extended  throughout  the  sea-en- 
etfcled  world. 

When  the  King  had  heard  this  address,  he  said.  You  coun- 
sel wisely  ;  it  shall  b^  looked  to,  and  then  withdrew  to  the  inner 
apartment,  and  communicated  what  bad  passed  to  VihArabhatbti, 
This  man  was  one  of  the  Ministers,  and  associates  of  the  King's 
pleasures :  he  was  well  skilled  in  singing,  dancing  and  playing : 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  town,  of  witty  fancy,  of  licentious 
tone^e ;  he  had  a  peculiar  tact  in  finding  out  a  person's  weak  side  ; 
could  excite  laughter,  and  recommend  scandal ;  was  a  Pandit  ia 
craft,  a  Pilot  of  libertinism,  and  a  Professor  of  all  vicious  arts. 
Having  heard  the  Prince's  account,  he  sj»iled,  and  thus  piv* 
e««ded :  Digitized  by  Google 
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SIRE9  wh#iieT€r  by  tbe  fa^r  of  fate»  t  {Mnon  ii  bl«lid  widi 
I^TOsperity,  there  will  always  be  found  men  forward  toastaii  and  tease 
them,  without  a  why  or  a  wherefore,  merely  that  the  rogueemay  ae* 
complish  their  own  designs ;  thus,  some  advise  him  to  place  his  hopes 
on  the  goods  of  the  life  to  come ;  they  shave  his  head,  gird  him 
with  straw,  clothe  him  in  skins,  smear  his  body  with  butter,  and 
send  him  to  sleep  without  his  supper,  in  return  for  which  they  con- 
sent to  take  all  his  property :  nay,  there  are  others  still  more  hei* 
nous,  who  are  persuaded  to  relinquish  children,  wives,  and  ^vea 
life.  If  the  person,  these  men  have  to  deal  with,  be  too  cunning 
or  too  covetous  to  let  his  goods  slip  out  of  his  hands,  they  attack 
him  in  another  manner.  They  profess  they  can  convert  a  gross  of 
eof€rie$  to  a  lac  of  gold  ;  they  can  destroy  oar  foes  without  wea- 
pons, and  they  can  make  this  mortal  body  that  of  an  Em'-^ 
peror,  provided,  those  they  address,  are  ready  to  follow  the 
path  they  will  shew.  If  any  one  ask  what  path  is  that, 
they  will  reply.  There  are  four  branches  of  royal  knowledge^ 
Trayi,  Vdrtd,  AnveikaH,  (Logic)  and  IhauUmti,  (or  Policy^  t 
of  &e  three  first,  the  fruits  though  important,  are  slowly  matnred : 
let  them  alone  therefore,  and  study  the  DandanaH,  as  recetitly 
composed  by  the  learned  Visknvgupia  in  six  thousand  stansas,  for 
the  use  of  the  King  Mavrya.  This,  tboagh  but  an  epitome,  will 
tequire  its  true  time,  but  it  nrast  be  studidl ;  so  the  King  sets  tb 
work,  and  reads  and  listens,,  till  he  grows  old.  One  SdtirtC  is  con* 
liected  with  another,  unless  all  are  read,  nothing  is  known  :  so  bo 
It,  be  the  time  long  or  short;  still  read.  Well,  the  student  is  ke^ 
complisbed,  what  has  he  ieamt :  the  first  lesson  is,  never  trust  to 
wife  or  child.  The  next  is,  so  much  water  is  requited  to  boil  so 
much  rice,  and  so  much  fuel  to  heat  that  water ;  let  them  be  nea* 
eared  before  they  are  served  out.  When  a  King. has  risen,  and  has 
washed  his  mouth,  he  must  devote  the  first  watch  of  the  day  to 
the  examination  of  the  day*s  receipts  and  expenditure  ;  he  must  not 
let  a  handful,  nor  half  a  handful  escape  him,  and  yet  even  whilst 
he  hears,  the  superintendant  will  cheat  him  twice  as  much  as  ever  • 
€Jk6nakua  has  detailed  forty  modes  of  defmuding ;  but  servants, 
by  the  force  of  their  own  ingenuity,  multiply  these  a  thousand  fold; 
in  the  second  watch,  the  Prince  whose  ear  is  to  be  assailed  with 
the  squabbles  of  contending  subjects,  lives  a  most  wretched  life, 
on  that  account  let  judges  and  others,  who  thrive  by  litigation, 
dispose  of  the  suits  as  thev  please,  consulting  their  own  advantage, 
mod  leaving  all  the  sin  and  shame  to  their  sovereign  :  in  the  third 
watch,  he  finds  leasure  to  bathe  and  eat,  and  until  his  food  is  di-> 
gested,  he  lives  in  dread  of  poison  :  in  the  fourth,  he  rises  to  stretch 
forth  his  hands  to  receive  gold :  in  the  fifth,  he  is  plagued  with  the 
schemes  of  his  Counsellors,  who  like  indifferent  and  impartial 
umpires,  are  agreed  amongst  themselves  to  pervert  merits  and  de<» 
feats,  mtstate  the  reports  of  the  spies,  misrepresent  possibilities 
Itiid  impossibilities,  and  Confound  all  distinctions  of  place  and  time, 
ttonfirmthe  friends  of  themselves  and  others  in  their  appointments, 
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excke  tbe  Knfg's  rage  in  private,  and  allay  it  in  publie,  and  leav« 
their  matter  not  to  be  depended  upon  :  in  the  sixth,  the  Prince  k 
attended  by  the  ministers  of  his  amuaemente,  and  is  his  own  mas* 
ter  for  an  hour  and  a  half:  in  the  seyenth  watoh,  he  reviews  his 
troops :  in  the  eighth,  he  has  to  listen  to  the  ambitious  projects  of 
(lis  friends,  the  Generals.  Evening  is  now  arrived ;  in  the  first 
ivateh  of  the  night,  he  must  receive  his  secret  emissaries,  and  ap* 
point  these  ferocious  fellows  to  their  work  of  fire,  sword,  and  poi* 
son :  in  the  second,  after  eating,  he  must  begin  like  a  Vaida  Brah» 
man,  to  con  his  book:  in  the  third,  he  is  sent  to  sleep  with  the 
sounds  of  the  trumpet :  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  he  may  enjoy  a 
three  hour's  slumber,  if  his  poor  tliought-Iaboturing  brain,  will  aU 
low  him  to  repose :  in  the  sixth,  he  must  begin  to  prepare  for  the 
duties  prescribed  by  the  Shtras:  in  the  seventh,  he  must  ^consult 
with  the  ministers  regarding  the  dispateh  of  agents  and  emissaries; 
for  these  fellows,  who  get  rich  by  presents  on  both  sides,  and  the 
privileges  granted  to  their  traffic,  will  make  work  if  there  be  none  : 
an  the  eighth,  the  Purohit  and  others  assembling  must  relate  to  tha 
King  the  troubled  dreams  they  have  had,  the  lowering  of  the 
planets,  and  the  unlucky  omens  they  have  noted,  to  avert  which 
threatened  misfortunes,  propitiatory  rights  must  be  performed  :  so  be 
it;  the  essential  of  all  oblations,  is.  gold*  Then  there  are  those 
Brakmam^  each  like  Brahmlt  himself,  if  they  will  pray  for  the 
King's  prosperity,  it  will  be  augmented.  They  are  poor  men,  have 
large  families,  are  constant  in  devotional  rites,  and  ascetic  practicea; 
they  have  yet  received  no  bounty ;  whatever  is  given  to  them  will 
be  paid  with  long  life  and  good  fortune  and  happiness  fit  for  hea- 
ven :  and  thus  having  persuaded  the  King  to  entrust  them  with  liberal 
gifts,  these  worthy  Gentlemen  pocket  the  purchase  of  Paradise 
themselves.  Thus  by  a  life  of  unremitted  labour  and  care,  and 
without  a  moment's  enjoyment,  night  or  day,  why  should  a  politio 
Prince  think  of  becoming  an  Emperor,  when  hjs^own  little  district 
it  with  difficulty  preserved.  If  mistrust  of  all  is  to  be  entertained^ 
what  is  the  prosperity  of  a  stete ;  but  in  those  things,  for  which 
Policy  provides  not,  the  world  will  take  care  of  itself:  the  infant 
needs  no  instructions  from  the  S&stroM  to  drain  the  maternal  breast. 
Abandon  then  all  absurd  restraints,  and  follow  your  own  inclina^ 
tions.  These  sages,  who  say,  that  the  senses  are  to  be  subdued^ 
six  foes  to  be  shunned,  the  expedients  of  pacification,  &:c.  to  be* 
perpetually  observed,  questions  of  peace  and  war  to  be  eternally 
discussed,  dnd  not  a  moment's  relaxation  admitted — ^these  hypo- 
critical counsellors  only  lay  in  wait  to  carry  off  your  wealth  and 
spend  it  amongst  their  harlots.  Who  are  those  beggarly  fellows^ 
that  shew  such  stem  virtue,  and  lay  down  the  laws  so  sagely, 
lour  Suka^  Angira,  VisakMha,  Ba'hadentipmira,  ParSsara  an<l 
others.  What  foes  did  they  subdue ;  what  8i$irM  did  they  ac<* 
knowledge,  did  they  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  what  they  did, 
when  they  began  to  do  any  thing.  Those  who  are  deeply  read,  are 
often  taken  in  by  the  ignorant.    Is  it  not  Af  ^KM)8§I^^^ 
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Ibftt  yoQ  hftye  rank,  yontb,  beauty  and  wealth:  why  vex  your 
thoughts  with  cares  of  state :  are  all  uiiavailiiig»  tea  thousand  ele* 
phautSy  three  lac  of  horse,  and  countless  infantry,  and  the  treasu- 
ries filled  with  jewels  and  gold  beyond  your  utmost  expenditure, 
could  life  be  lengthened  to  ages ;  is  all  this  insufficient,  that  there 
should  be  occasion  to  labour  for  more.  The  life  of  Mortals  lasts 
but  three  or  four  days,  and  we  should  therefore  make  the  most  of 
it.  Those  are  fools,  who  whilst  they  are  accumulating  perish,  and 
reap  no  benefit  from  what  they  hare  collected :  but,  enough  of 
this ;  leave  the  load  of  empire  to  those  who  have  your  confidence, 
and  are  adequate  to  the  task,  and  do  you  enjoy  your  corporeal  ex- 
istence, amongst  the  lovely  damsels  of  the  palace,  in  the  song,  the 
dance,  and  the  convivial  cup,  whilst  the  season  serves. 

So  saying,  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  thus  re* 
Bained.  The  denizens  of  the  karam  smiled  applause ;  the  King 
was  also  pleased,  and  said.  Rise,  your  advice  is  sound,  1  acknow- 
ledge  you  to  be  my  Quru,  and  who  shall  disobey  my  Preceptor's 
couuaeb.  So  saying,  he  raised  him,  and  resumed  his  amusements 
with  greater  zest  than  ever. 

The  old  minister  who  had  given  such  unprofitable  advice,  waf 
soon  sensible  of  an  alteration  in  the  King's  behaviour:  he  was  ne- 
ver entrusted  with  any  confidential  matters :  he  was  never  address- 
ed with  a  courteous  smile ;  he  was  never  asked  after  his  family ;  he 
lever  received  any  friendly  presents,  nor  was  he  invited  to  the  in- 
aer  apartments :  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  employed  on  the  most 
dasagreable  duties :  his  suggestions  were  listened  to  in  silence,  or. 
treated  with  ridicule  :  his  presents,  however  valuable,  received 
with  contempt ;  and  his  actual  enemies  were  always  secure  of  the 
King's  favor.  In  this  dilemma,  he  considerfd  what  was  to  be  done : 
he  could  not  abandon  a  Prince  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the! 
lies,  which  had  long  connected  their  mutual  ancestors,  and  he  was 
jiet  desirous  of  rendering  the  Prince  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
neglecting  the  councils  he  had  given.  He  concluded,  that  if  the 
Kugdom  were  in  the  hands  of  VoiontabMnu^  the  ruler  of  Astma- 
ia,  a  Prince  of  policy,  its  present  ruler  would  suffer  a  heavy  cala- 
mity, and  determined,  that  it  were  better  to  support  the  neglect  he 
suffered,  that  he  might  be  able  to  serve  the  King  more  effectually, 
when  the  occasion  i^ould  arrive. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  it  happened  that  Chimdrap&litaj  the 
^fm  of  Indrap/ilita^  minister  of  the  King  of  A$maka,  being  profes- 
sedly expelled  his  father's  palace  for  his  profligate  conduct,  but,  in 
truth,  being  sent  by  the  king  of  Attnaka^  came  to  Viderbha 
with  a  numerous  train  of  dissolute  retainers :  an  intimate  friend- 
ibip  was  soon  formed  between  him  and  Vih&rabhadra^  and  they 
concerted  a  plot  for  subverting  the  Government  by  leading?  the 
(uiff*  on  ffradually  to  the  commission  of  various  vices^  With. 

^  •    gitizedbyLiOOgle 
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this  view,  Vihirabhadra  confirmed  the  King  in  evelry  idle  pu'qKwe, 
and  eulogised  each  amusement  that  was  casually  suggested.  Wheft 
hunting  was  the  theme,  he  recommended  it,  as  calculated  toslrength** 
en  the  constitution,  improve  the  appetite,  and  render  the  frame  strong, 
active,  hardy :  he  expatiated  also  on  the  utility  of  pursuing  the  deer, 
and  the  wild  cattle  to  punirii  them  for  the  mischief  they  did  for  tha 
crops,  and  of  rendering  the  roads  safe  and  free,  by  destroying  the 
wolf  and  the  tiger :  he  described  also  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
Various  regions,  and  traversing  the  mountains,  and  the  forests,  but 
mbove  all  he  argued  the  importance  of  the  satisfaction  thus  afforded 
to  such  a  Prince's  subjects,  as  tenanted  the  wilds,  and  the  iatimi* 
datioa  such  proofs  of  an  active  spirit  necessarily  impressed  upoik 
hostile  chiefs. 

When  gambling  was  spoken  of,  he  called  the  Toss  of  wealthy 
that  of  so  much  trash,  and  was  warm  in  his  praise  of  unbounded 
munificence.  Play  taught  persons,  he  said,  not  to  be  elated  witk 
Success,  nor  depressed  by  ill  luck,  to  acquire  the  power  of  confinin|p 
their  thoughts  to  a  fixed  object ;  to  exereise  determined  persevere 
ance  and  unremitted  acuteness  in  its  prosecution,  disregard  for  per>^ 
ions  and  perils,  and  a  noble  disdain  of  individual  danger.  With 
respect  to  sexual  gratification,  he  maintained  it  was  the  end  and  re  • 
compense  of  wealth  and  virtue ;  a  perpetual  school  for  eloquence  and 
ingenuity,  in  gaining  the  damsel  loved,  preserving  her  when  acquir- 
ed, enjoying  her  when  preserved,  pleasing  her  when  possessed, 
pacifymg  her  when  offenaed  ;  but  above  all  in  the  generation  of 
progeny,  it  was  the  source  of  supreme  felicity,  both  here  and  here*- 
after.  Wine,  he  said,  was  the  medicament  of  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases,  the  preserver  of  perpetual  youth,  and  the  disstpatien  of 
every  care  :  it  befriendea  love,  it  appeased  resentment,  and  delight* 
ed  all  with  the  undis^ised  language  it  inspired,  it  prolonged  en« 
joyment,  conferred  beauty,  and  lavish^  grace ;  as  it  rendered  matt 
also  insensible  to  fear  and  pain,  it  was  highly  serviceable  in  war. 
He  further  always  recommended  harshness  of  speech,  and  severity 
of  punishment,  as  a  King,  he  said,  was  not  to  imitate  the  apathy  of 
a  Saint,  if  he  expected  to  govern  mankind,  and  keep  his  foes  in  awe. 

The  ascendancy  of  Vihirabhadra  was  now  fully  established, 
and  the  King  adopted  all  his  lessons :  the  people  imitating  their 
betters,  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  became  universally  licentious  t 
their  Governors  neglected  their  duties ;  the  channels  of  the  royal 
revenue  were  closed,  and  those  of  the  expenditure  opened  to  ail 
abandoned  characters.  Drinking  parties  were  publicly  held  by  th# 
most  eminent  persons,  and  all  castes  openly  abandoned  their  ob-» 
iervances.  The  women  of  the  city  despising  all  reserve,  intrieued 
with  dieir  lovers  openly,  even  before  their  husbands :  then  affrays 
became  frequent,  the  weak  were  assaulted  by  the  strong,  the  rich 
were  plundered  by  the  poor,  neither  life  nor  propert^f  was  aecuro^ 
and  general  dissatisfaction  and  raurmariBg  pmvatMijGoOQle 
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WiiBN  this  diaorganizfttioo  h«d  become  general^  the  secret 
enemies  of  the  Ring  began  to  cany  their  plote  into  effect ;  if  the 
King  went  a  hunting,  they  contriyed  to  destroy  his  people  in  great 
Bombere ;  if  bb  men  entered  a  cave  to  chace  the  deer,  they  had 
dry  sticks,  and  leaves  collected,  and  setting  fire  to  them  at  the  only 
•atrance,  stifled  both  men  and  blasts ;  others  were  compelled  to 
charge  the  tigers,  to  whom  they  fell  a  sacrifice ;  some  were  sent 
away  from  the  places,  where  water  was  at  hand,  to  others  at  a  die* 
taacf ,  so  that  they  sank  under  thirst  and  fatigue ;  some  were  snared 
in  pitv  coveted  over  with  straw  and  leaves ;  some  were  destroyed  by 
poisoned  knives,  used  to  take  the  thorns  out  of  their  fee^,  and 
many  were  purposely  slain  with  arrows,  which  were  appsrently 
levelled  at  the  scattering  herds  of  deer.  In  like  manner,  the  nu- 
merous agents  of  the  King  of  Atmaka  were  actively  employed  in 
the  capital  to  promote  affrays  in  all  the  public  meetings,  'foment 
private  enmities,  abet  or  commit  assassinations,  and  by  spreading  in 
every  way,  death  and  terror  amongst  the  citizens,  to  undermine  the 
power  of  Anania  Vermd. 

VojuaUMinu  now  excited  BhAiu  Venmi,  a  forest  Prince,  to 
make  war  with  Ananta  Vermd  ;  the  latter,  therefore,  having  re- 
solved to  march  against  him,  commanded  his  dependant  Princes  to 
meet  him,  with  their  forces,  on  the  bordera  of  the  kingdom ;  Vasan-^ 
loMdaif,  advanced  immediately  to  join  him,  with  his  chiefe,  and 
was  admitted  for  his  alacrity  to  the  particular  friendship  of  the 
King.  The  other  subsidiary  chiefii  arrived  successively  on  the 
banks  of  the  Narmadd.  It  happened  that  a  principal  chief,  Avanti 
Jkva^  ruler  of  Kvntala,  had  a  female  dancer  in  his  train,  of  such 
superior  accomplishments,  as  to  be  an  Urvan  on  earth.  This  girl 
sttracted  the  notice  of  Ananta  Vermd^  and  being  pleased  with 
her,  he  seized  her,  and  carried  her  off.  The  King  of  Alimakk 
•zcited  the  Chief  of  Kuntalato  revenge  this  insult:  this  haughty 
tyrant,  he  said,  dares  to  violate  our  females,  how  much  longer  is 
H  to  be  borne ;  you  have  five  hundred  elephants ;  I  have  one  hun- 
dred ;  let  us  unite,  and  we  shall,  I  know,  be  joined  by  Virasena, 
Chief  of  Muraldj  Ekavira  of  Rickaka ;  Kumaragupta  of  JTon- 
kana:  Ndgapala  of  Ndsikya;  alike,  impatient  of  this  tyranny. 
The  forest  monarch  is  my  friend;  whibt  he  encounters  the  despot 
in  front,  let  us  assail  him  in  the  rear;  we  shall  thus  master  his 
treaeures  and  baggage.  The  Konkan  Chief  readily  entered  into  the 
plot,  and  with  presents  and  persuasions  induced  others  to  associate 
with  them.  On  the  next  day  Ananta  Vermd  was  the  victim  of  the 
confederacy.  Voiontabhdnu  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
treasure  and  animals  ;  then  proposed  to  the  rest,  that  they  should 
•hare  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  their  effects  and  strength,  pro- 
fessing to  be  content  with  any  thing,  they  should  be  disposed  to 
give  him.  This  led,  as  he  expected,  to  a  general  dispute,  which 
•nded  in  the  rain  of  all,  except  the  crafty  proposer,  who  consequent- 
ly  appropriated  the  wliole  booty  to  himself,  presenting  a  small  por* 
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tion  of  the  spoil  to  his  forest  ally  :  he 'then  established  himself  ia 
the  yacant  goyernmeot  of  Ananta  Vermd. 

Thb  old  minister,  Vasurakskaka^  having^  contriTed  with  the  aid 
of  some  ancient  servants  of  the  King,  to  rescue  the  youth  Ski* 
skara  Verm6,  and  his  younger  sister  Manjuvadud,  along  with 
the  Queen  VatundharA^  their  mother,  effected  his  retreat,  but 
died  soon  after  of  grief.  The  Queen  was  conveyed  with  her 
children  to  Mahitmati,  and  consigned  to  Miira  VermA^  her  lata 
husband's  brother  by  another  mother,  for  protection:  he  soon 
form^  improper  views  on  his  Sister-in-law,  and  was  repulsed 
with  severe  reproof,  but  apprehending  that  in  revenge,  he  nSight 
oppose  the  elevation  of  the  young  Prince  to  his  late  father's 
throne,  or  form  designs  against  his  life ;  she  requested  me  to  convey 
him  secretly  to  some  place,  where  he  would  be  in  safety,  and  let 
her  know  privately  where  we  were,  when  we  had  secured  an 
asylum.  I  set  off  with  the  Prince,  and  plunged  into  the  Vindhya 
foresb),  to  keep  clear  of  the  emissaries  of  the  King;  fatigue  and 
thirst  having  oppressed  my  young  charge,  I  was  endeavouring  to 

{rocure  him  some  water,  from  this  well,  when  over  reaching  myself 
fell  into  it,  and  must  have  penshed,   but  for  your  timely  succour. 

After  repeating  his  thanks  to  me,  I  enquired  the  family  of 
the  Princess,  and  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Knkumadkan' 
wa.  King  of  Kwtala,  by  SAgaradaUA^  daughter  of  VaisrAtana^  a 
merchant  of  PAtAlipuira:  his  mother  and  my  father  were  therefore 
descended  from  a  common  maternal  grandfather  ;  Siuruia,  my  fa« 
ther,  being  the  son  of  Sindhudatta  :  having,  therefore,  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  interest  myself  in  my  young  kinsman's  behalf,  I 
TO  wed  I  would  not  be  satisfied,  until  [  had  replaced  him  on  him 
throne,  and  overturned  the  usurpation  of  the  King  of  A$maka  : 
in  the  meanwhile  it  was  a  consideration,  how  we  were  to  appease 
pur  hunger. 

At  this  moment  appeared  two  deer,  chased  by  a  huntsman^ 
who  expended  three  shatU  on  them  in  vain.  I  made  him  give 
jne  the  bow,  and  two  remaining  arrows,  and  presently  shot 
the  animals.  One  I  gave  to  the  hunter,  the  other  I  skinned  and 
cleaned,  removing  the  entrails,  and  cutting  off  the  feet,  and  spitting 
it  with  a  stake,  I  roasted  it  at  a  fire.  We  made  a  hearty  meal  upon 
the  flesh.  The  forester  was  highly  pleased  with  my  skill,  and  kepi 
vs  company.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any  news  from  Mahisk* 
fnati.  He  replied ;  he  was  just  come  from  thence,  having  beefi 
there  to  sell  a  tiger-skin,  and  that  ereat  preparations  were  making 
for  the  marriage  of  PrachAnda  VermA,  the  younger  brother  of 
Chanda  VermAmth  ManJHvadini,  the  daughter  of  Miira  VermA: 
on  hearing  this,  I  took  the  old  man  aside,  and  thus  spoke—I  undei^ 
stand  the  plot ;  by  treating  the  daughter  as  his  own  child,  Mitra 
VermA  wisb'^s  to  gain. the  confidence  of  the  mother,  and  the  penwa 
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of  the  Prince,  whom  he  may  then  pot  to  death ;  this  must'  be  pre- 
Tei^ed :  go  back  to  the  Queen»  and  tell  her,  what  has  chanced,  in 
private.  Then  in  concert  with  her,  give  out,  that  the  Prince  has 
been  killed  by  a  Tiger :  news,  that  will  be  highly  pleasing  to  Mi^ 
tra  VermA  ;  although  he  may  assume  the  outwara  semblance  of 
distress.  After  this  l^t  the  Queen  appear  to  be  disposed  to  lis«- 
ten  to  his  addresses,  and  so  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  his  affections; 
Then  let  her  rub  her  necklace  with  this  poison,  Vat$andga,  and  tak- 
ing an  opportunity,  strike  him  on  the  breast  with  it,  saying,  If  I 
am  faithful  to  my  Lord,  may  this  necklace  be  as  a  sword  to  thee  : 
let  her  then  wash  the  necklace  well  with  water,  and  present  it  to 
the  Princess,,  who  by  wearing  in  safety,  what  was  flttal  to  heruiir 
cle,  will  prove  the  purity  of  the  Queen. 

The  Queen  may  then  promise  to  give  her  daughter  and  the 
kingdom  to  Ptadkanda  Vermis  and  invite  him  for  that  purpose : 
in  the  mean  time  we  will  arrive  in  the  disguise  of  Kipdlika  mendi<> 
cants,  receive  alms  from  the  Queen,  and  take  our  station  in  the 
cemetery.  Let  the  Queen  call  the  old  ministers  and  chief  citizens 
together,  and  tell  them  in  private,  the  Goddess  VindkyAvMni  has 
appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  and  assured  her,  that  the  Prince  is 
still  alive,  having  been  carried  off  by  the  Ooddess  herself  in  the 
form  of  a  tigress,  in  order  more  effeptually  to  protect  him ;  that  in 
four  days,  Prachanda  Vermd  will  die.  On  the  fifdi,  her  son 
will  be  found  in  company  with  another  youtibi,  in  a  lonely  temple 
of  the  Goddess,  on  tne  bank  of  the  Reva  river,  his  companion 
■hall  re-establish  him  in  the  Sovereignty,  and  you  shall  give  him  in 
recompense,  the  hand  of  the  Princess,  but  let  her  add,,  this  is  to 
be  a  profound  secret  till  we  see  what  chances. 

Thb  old  Courtier  approved  of  my  plans,  and  leaving  his  charge 
to  me,  set  off  to  his  mistress.  In  a  few  days,  the  general  rumour 
spread,  that  the  marvellous  faculty  of  conjugal  fidelity,  had  con- 
Terted  a  necklace  into  a  sword,  fatal  to  Hfitra  Vermd^  but  other- 
wise innocuous,  being  actually  worn  by  the  young  Princess.  Up- 
on this,  we  presented  ourselves,  disguised  as  mendicants,  to  the 
Queen ;  when  the  Queen  saw  us,  although  she  was  prepared  for 
our  visit,  she  could  scarcely  suppress  her  emotions,  as  she  spoke  to 
us,  she  said,  she  had  had  a  vision,  the  result  of  which  was  yet  to  be 
pioved;  but  if  her  fate  was  favourable,  she  was  no  longer  destitute. 

Having  made  ManjuvAdini,  whose  looks  evinced  the  interest 
she  felt  in  me,  pay  her  obeisance,  she  continued  smilingly — If  your 
appearance  is  assumed,  I  shall  lay  my  hands  on  this  youth  and 
detain  him  to-morrow,  I  cast  an  expressive  glance  on  Manjuvddintp 
and  saidi,  so  may  it  be;  we  then  received  alms,  and  went,  having 
previously  given  a  sign  to  Nalijangha  to  foHow  us.  When  alone, 
I  asked  him  where  Prachanda  Vermi  was ;  he  told  me,  that  being 
quite  sure  of  the  Sovereignty,  he  occupied  the  royal  palace,   where 
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he  amtiaed  bimself  witk  the  company  of  dancers.  The  Prince  I 
left  in  an  empty  temple,  not  far  from  the  wall,  and  told  him  U^ 
keep  close,  1  Uien  entered  the  throng,  and  exhibiting  as  a  dancer, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Praehanda  Vermi:  when  it  waa  sun-set, 
I  performed  in  various  styles  of  dancing  and  singing,,  imitated  differ- 
ent voices,  and  assumed  different  postures,  as  those  of  a  scorpion^ 
Makara^  and  fish.  I  then  borrowed  the  daggers  of  the  standers- 
by,  and  fixing  them  in  my  body,  displayed  feats  not  easily  des- 
cribed ;  whibt  thus  engased^  I  struck  Prackanda  Vermd^  although 
he  was  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  on  the  breast,  with  a  knife, 
exclaiming.  May  Va$a$Uahh&iiu  five  a  thousand  years.  One  of  the 
attendants  attempted  to  seize  me,  but  I  shook  him  off  senseless, 
then  looking  disaalnfuUy  on  the  frightened  crowd,  I  leaped  over  a 
wall  of  the  height  of  two  men,  and  then  plunged  into  a  neighbour- 
in]|[  grove,  whilst  Nalyangha  following  me,  levelled  the  marks  of 
my  footsteps,  I  continued  my  flight  so  as  to  beguile  pursuit, 
and  at  last  leaping  the  ditch,  got  safe  out  of  the  palace,  and  cam« 
to  the  temple  where  I  had  left  my  young  charge,  resuming  my 
mendicant  garb.  We  then  set  out  again,  and  having  passed  through 
the  crowds  collected  about  the  palace  gate,  with  difficulty  reached 
the  cemetery,  in  the  temple  of  JDurga,  which  stood  there,  I  had 
formerly  practised  a  small  cavity,  leading  from  the  outside,  to  below 
the  pedestal  of  the  image,  and  concealed  the  outer  entrance  with  a 
large  slab  of  stone,  which  I  had  taken  out  of  a  part  of  the  wall, 
where  it  was  loose.  At  midnight,  having  put  on  suitable 
dresses,  gorgeous  with  costly  gems,  brought  us  by  a  confidential 
messenger  from  the  Queen,  we  entered  Sie  chasm»  The  Queea 
having  caused  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  Praehanda  VermA  to 
be  performed,  and  spread  the  report  that  his  death  had  been  con- 
trived by  the  ruler  of  Annakai  came  the  next  day,  as  had 
been  concerted,  to  the  temple  and  worshipped  the  Croddess, 
throwing  open  the  shrine  to  all  people,  that  they  might  sa- 
tisfy themselves  it  was  occupied.  After  which  they  retir- 
ed, closing  the  door,  but  keeping  near  the  building,  and  on  the 
outside,  awaited  the  results,  whilst  the  drums  beat  loudly. 
On  this,  I  lifted  up  the  image,  and  its  iron  base  upon  mvr 
head  (no  easy  labour),  and  setting  it  on  one  side,  issued  forra 
with  the  Prince.  I  then  replaced  the  image,  as  before,  and 
the  doors  being  again  opened,  we  were  accordingly  found  in  the 
temple  to  the  great  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  people.  I  im- 
mediately addressed  them  and  said.  Hear  and  believe  what  the 
Goddess  declares  to  you  through  me.  The  tiger  finaX  bore  off  the 
Prince  was  myself,  and  I  have  adopted  him  as  my  son  ;  receive 
him,  and  dread  my  power;  respect  me  as  his  protector,  and  ac- 
knowledge my  protection  by  giving  me  his  sister.  They  all  ex- 
claimed, with  delight;  the  offspring  of  the  race  oi  Bhaja  is  given 
us  by  the  Goddess  for  a  ruler.  No  words  could  express  the  joy  of 
the  Queen,  who  made  me  happy  that  day  with  the  hand  of  her 
daughter,    I  took  care  to  fill  our  hiding  place  in^.^tj^    -     .    .      - 


«s  no  trace  of  our  conlrivatwse  was  disoor^red,  the  people  believed 
me  to  be  some  superhuman  personage,  and  were  not  therefore  to  be 
diverted  from  respect  to  me  by  any  malignant  divinations  or  under- 
hand contrivances.  The  Prince  was  geaeraily  known  as  Aryaputra, 
or  the  son  of  the  Goddess.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  political  studies^  I  conducted  the  affairs  of  state.  Government 
is  an  arduous  matter,  it  has  three  principles.  Council,  Authority 
and  Activity.  The^e  mutually  assisting  each  other,  dispatch  all 
affairs;  Council  determines  objects;  Authority  commences,  and 
Activity  effects  their  attainment :  Policy  is  a  tree,  of  which  Coun- 
cil is  the  root.  Authority  the  stem,  and  Activity  the  main  branch, 
the  seventy-two  Prakritas  are  the  leaves,  the  si^  qualities  of  roy- 
alty the  blossoms.  Power  and  Success  the  flowers  and  the  fruit. 
Let  this  shade  protect  tlie  King.  There  was  a  person  at  Court 
named  Aryaketu,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  Mitra   Vermd  ;  he 
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1  a  skilful  counsellor,  and  well-disposed  to  the  Queen,  being  frdm 
the  same  country,  Kosald,  It  was  very  desirable  to  secure  his  at- 
tachment, and  I  therefore  taught  NaUjangha  to  say  to  him  thus, 
as  it  were,  in  confidence ;  tell  me,  wise  Snr,  who  is  this  man  of 
marvel,  that  appropriates  the  prosperity  of  the  state ;  shall  this 
snake  be  suffered  to  swallow  the  Prince,  or  compelled  to  re-gorge 
him.  The  answer  of  Aryaketu,  my  agent  was  to  bring  to  me, and  this 
and  similar  conversations  he  held  with  Irnn,  but  in  vain.  The  other 
replied,  speak  not  in  this  manner ;  the  qualities  of  this  person  are 
most  admirable  ;  and  I  equally  venerate  his  prudence  and  amenity ; 
his  prowess  and  skill :  when  the  kingdom  shall  be  in  a  state  of 
secvrity,  and  its  inveterate  foes  appeased  or  eradicated,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  see  the  young  Prince  duly  installed  in  his  father's 
throne,  and  the  Prince  of  Asmaka  as  wise  as  he  diinks  himself, 
deprived  of  his  possessions.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  friendly 
disposition  of  Aryaketu^  I  entered  into  an  intimate  confederacy 
wito  him ;  and  attached  to  me  himself,  and  all  his  friends,  men  of 
fidelity  and  skill,  by  whose  assistance  I  governed  all  the  Kingdom, 
ftod  maintained  justice  and  religion  within  its  boundaries. 
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iBcene  fll  and  Ian. 
A  Grovs— >TH£  Susan  tents  behinb. 


Aroipeip  solus. 

In  Tain  t  tow  my  beauteous  charge  to  shun. 
The  will  that  I  hare  Taunted  is  too  weak ! 
The  courage  of  my  captive  heart  undone^ 
Its  resolutions  only  form  to  break — 
Panthea  I  all  my  mind  is  full  of  thee» 
By  day  its  tyrant,  and  by  night  its  dieam ; 
Sweet  empress  of  my  fancy,  look  on  me. 
And  if  awake  thou  frownest,  smiling  seem 
At  least  in  broken  sleep's  imaginings ! 
^or  the  Heav'n  of  which  my  soul  is  envious  now^ 
Is  not  within  the  flight  of  Valour's  wings  ; 
I've  dashed  the  wreath  of  Laurel  from  my  brow« 
Snatching  against  my  heart  the  summer  rose. 
Because  its  blush  seems  stolen  from  thy  cheek ; 
Yet  the  Love«flower  adds  poison  to  my  woes. 
And  but  deludes  the  heart  despair  will  break. 
Joyous  and  idle  through  the  groves  I  wander. 
Feeling  like  stings  those  two  prophetic  words. 
That  1  i^ould  soon  prefer  the  stream's  meander. 
And  hate  the  trump,  for  songs  of  summer  birds— 
Ah  see  I  she  comes  I  I  cannot  stir  from  hence  I 
Vfhy  beats  mj  heart  7  why  bums  my  blushing  brow  ? 
A  spell  enchains  my  will  and  every  senses— 
I  cannot  fly  her  dangerous  beauty  now  ! 

Enter  Pantbsa. 

Panikea. 

Thanks,  noble  Persian,  th}r  attentive  care 
Sweetens  captivity,  as  niusic's  tone 
Can  ease  the  soul  of  half  of  its  despair. 
And  give  to  grief  a  pleasure  of  its  own. 
Thy  kindness  may  indeed  my  bondage  soften ; 
I  do  but  frame  a  wish  to  be  obliged, 
So-^at  to  form  desires  I  dare  not  often, 
Fearing  t0  feel  myself  a  Queen  indeed  I 
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Aroipet. 

And  urt  thou  not  a  Queen — a  Heavenly  Qtreen 
By  every  regal  right  of  grace  and  beauty  ? 
Ah  Piincess !  had  our  Koyal  matrons  been 
Ab  beautiful  ae  thou — Domtnioo's  duty 
For  Love  had  been  abandoned  ;  and  our  Kings 
Forgetting  Empire  in  the  sweet  controul. 
Had  dipt  the  feathers  of  their  warrior's  wings, 
And  vanished  thoughts  of  conquest  from  the  souL 

Panthem. 

Ah  !  adulation  too  I  then  in  good  truth 
I  must  be  deemed  a  Queen  and  not  a  slave  : 
Oh  change  this  Courtier's  language,  nobie  youth. 
For  the  rough  candour  of  the  bold  and  brave. 

Aratpet* 

Ah !  would  my  hMpy  tongue  could  imitate 
That  music  which  Fanthea's  taste  prefers  ? 
For  the  Bard's  weeds  I'd  change  my  satrap  state. 
So  that  the  lips  that  praised  my  song  were  hen  1 
Say,  Lady,  do'st  thou  trust  the  Poet's  tale. 
And  does  thy  Fancy  the  voung  dream  approve^ 
That  wisdom  in  the  art  of  song  will  fail. 
And  inspiration  only  comes  from  love  ? 

Panihea. 

Ah  I  has  the  King's  ambassador  and  friend 
Brought  this  wild  message  to  Panthea's  ear  ? 

Araipa. 

Ah  think  not,  sweet  Panthea,  I  attend 

2nby  steps  with  more  than  Luna's  constant  care. 

Who  loves  the  Globe  she  follows  less  than  I 

The  planet  whence  my  heart  derives  its  light  ;*-# 

Think  not  your  willing  servant's  constancy 

Is  the  mere  act  of  his  protective  right — 

True,  that  our  monarch's  will  was  clearly  told 

That  thou  should'st  want  no  state  to  heal  thy  woes. 

But  such  command  was  far  too  brief — ^too  cold. 

For  what  the  service  doth  itself  impose — 

Wete  I  thy  guardian  only,  menial  hands 

Should  minister  each  comfort  to  thy  will ; 

But  by  the  Gods !  the  least  of  thy  commands  ^         t 
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None  but  thy  slave  Araspes  shall  fulfil ! 
^h — ^sweet  one — I  have  watched  thy  distant  steps, 
Kor  wanted  words  to  teach  me  thy  desire ; 
From  the  mere  motion  of  your  lovely  lips, 
Unhearing,  I  brought  what  they  would  require  f 
Think'st  Uiou  I've  stood  beneath  the  stars  to  view 
The  waning  lustre  of  your  mighty  lamp. 
And  as  a  simple  sentry  drank  the  dew  ? 
Ah  no !  a  love-warm  heart  defied  the  damp^ 
And  as  at  morning  rise  or  evening  fall^ 
Attentive  on  thy  steps  I  sought  the  grove. 
Loth  to  intrude,  yet  waiting  every  call — 
It  was  not  duty  led  me  there — ^but  love  1 

Panihea, 


Now  I'm  a  slave  indeed  I  give  me  my  chains, 
And  bind  me  down  to  hear  this  mad  discourse  ! 
My  country's  misery  brought  a  thousand  pains 
Upon  my  heart — but  this  disgrace  is  wone. 
For  thy  deception  had  conscHed  my  woe, 
But  when  your  king  retracts  the  hopes  he  gave. 
Complete  my  slavery ! 

AvYxipes. 

Ah  !  talk  not  so ! 
The  Queen  of  love  and  beauty  is  no  slave  f 
She  whom  Araspes'  haughty  soul  adores, 
A  glorious  kingdom  in  his  heart  shall  win ; 
For  though  his  tongue  a  boon  of  love  implores. 
There  is  a  nobler  feeling  still  within^— 
The  Persian's  breast  contains  a  soul  of  fire, 
Where  love  of  glory—love  of  woman  mingle. 
And  if  to  glory's  laurels  he  aspire. 
Enjoys  not  he  the  fame  of  honor  single  ; 
He  seeks  the  war  for  conquest,  his  delight 
In  battle  to  despoil  the  foe's  red  brow 
Of  the  green  wreath  it  brings  from  former  fight : 
And  thus  adorned  and  glorious  fiies  to  throw 
His  captured  trophies  at  his  fair  one's  feet ; 
But  if  the  war  his  valiant  arms  defy 
And  unvictorious  end,  he  will  not  meet 
His  Love,  but  in  the  battle  dares  to  die — 
Ob,  then,  Panthea,  be  my  happv  Queen ! 
If  thou  wilt  love  Araspes  thou  shalt  be 
The  motive  of  more  glory  thaix  hath  been 
Wreathed  on  a  brow  that  e'er  vow'd  love  to^hee  I   t 
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Pmithea. 

Yoiuig  Pemaa  !  ill  thoo  know'st  Putliea's  hettit. 

Thus  to  insult  her  ears  with  such  address ; 

If  thoa  woulds't  conquer  force  employ  not  art^ 

Let  cruelty  complete  your  slave's  distress— 

If  the  King*s  mercy,  feignbi^  to  respect  me» 

Did  but  intended  tyranny  delay^ 

I  will  be  deaf  at  least  till  death  protect  me. 

To  words  that  do  the  Yile  design  betray. 

Aragpet. 

And  dos't  thou  bid  my  Love  resort  to  force 
Habitoal  language  of  a  wanior's  arms  7 — 
Less  easy  to  the  soldier  Love's  discourse. 
Than  violent  conquest  over  woman's  charms* 
The  heart  of  thine  enamoured  victor  foe. 
Untaught  impetuous  passion  to  subdue. 
Discarding  pity  for  the  captive's  woe. 
May  e'en  o'er  Love  his  victory  pursue. 
The  Persian's  temper,  like  the  solar  fire 
He  worshins,  doth  in  its  spring  season  nourish 
All  that  it  loves ;  but  in  its  torrid  ire. 
The  very  flowers  it  smiled  on,  perish. 

Panihea. 

At  least  until  that  hour  of  danger  come, 
I  shun  the  threat  that  mocks  my  more  than  life ; 
Go  ask  my  Tpant  conqueror  what  doom 
Awaits  the  captured  Queen — the  bondaged  wife  I 
Jf  Death  should  be  the  mandate  of  his  will, 
Panthea  ivill  embrace  the  sword  with  joy ; 
But  if  Dishonour  be  her  tortore  ; — still 
The  wife  of  Persia's  Foe  knows  how  to  die ! 


[Exit. 


Araspes^ 


Am  I  Araspea  ? — am  I  that  young  Mede 

Whose  sabre  was  the  beacon  light  of  war  ? 

Whose  trumpet  slaughter's  scourge  has  limited  ? 

Ah  !  was  it  he  who  Spoke  of  force  to  her  ? 

The  hero  is  no  more  himself-^Ah  see  I 

How  haughtily  she  paces  o'er  the  mead  ! 

Yet  on  the  grass  no  marked  impress  will  be 

Of  her  soft  foot— so  gently  light  her  tre^J^i  by  Googlc 
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Hark — hark — ^her  maidens  touch  their  soothing  lutes ; 
Here  will  I  sit  and  listen  to  their  song; ; 
How  sweet  those  sounds  I  she  loves  the  simple-  notes 
"Which  will  her  melancholy  thoughts  prolong. 
While  they  increase  my  love — Oh  touch  agaiik 
Sweet  maids,  your  soul-intoxicating  wires^ 
Panthea  listens  to  your  soothing  strain; 
And  it  shall  feed  the  flame  of  my  desires^ 

{Lies  on  tke  ground.} 
Chanu  of  Women  ai  a  diitance. 

Let  us  sing  of  joys  departed 

Ere  the  dying  sense  we  lose  ; 
Mem'ry  with  the  hroken  hearted 

May  the  sinking  mind  amuse. 

Think  of  Susans  orange  gardens ! 

Think  of  her  forsaken  groves  I 
Is  there  one  whose  bosom  hardens 

Twards  the  scene  of  former  loves  ? 

Think  we  of  Eulseus'  river  I 
There  our  hopes  we've  sigh*d  and  sung» 

Where  the  Lotus  blooming  ever 
On  the  languid  tide  is  flung. 

Ne'er  again  in  those  sweet  places 

Former  pleasures  will  delight ; 
For  in  vain  would  our  embraces 

Lovers  from  the  grave  invite. 

Strew  the  widow's  funeral  pile> 

On  the  shore  of  that  lov'd  river ; 
Those  on  whom  a  husband's  smile 

Ne'er  can  beam,  let  Death  deliver. 

Maidens,  beat  your  orphan  bosoms. 

At  the  altars  of  your  sires  ; 
And  with  broken  autumn  blossoms 

Feed  the  flame  of  their  slow  fires  f 

Hush — lay  down  these  mournful  lutes 

Misery  our  sons:  impairs  ; 
Discord  fills  our  trembling  notes, 

And  we  cannot  sing  for  tears.gi,,,,byGoogIe 
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Aratpes. 

Those  mournful  sounds  my  iumost  heartstringiB  more, 
And  though  a  warrior,  I  could  sit  and  weep 
Till  tears  should  cool  the  ardor  of  my  loye. 
And  melancholy  wrap  my  dreams  in  sleeps- 
Sing  on,  sweet  maids— oh  breathe  again  those  sounds 
XTntil  they  wake  the  lonely  nightingale, 
"Who  as  tiie  echo  from  the  hill  side  bounds 
Deceived  will  seek  kis  mate  along  the  vale  1 

(Drumpei  $(mndi  ati  a  dutoMjce.) 

Hush,  what  harsh  note  is  that  ? — Rude  voice  be  dumb^ 
Thy  croak  insults  the  Lute's  delicious  tone  ! 
Ah — have  their  tears  this  music  overcome  ? 
And  is  it  stifled  with  the  sigh  and  groan  ? 
Well !  I  will  sit  and  weep  with  you,  fair  maids ; 
And  if  my  tears  can  quench  the  vivid  flame 
Tyhich,  as  it  fires  my  blood,  my  soul  upbraids, 
Araspes  may  be  yet  restored  ta  fame 

Enter  Cyrus. 
Cyrut. 

Ara$pe»  here !    The  trump  might  oft  indeed 
Kepeat  its  signal  ere  t'would  call  him  hence; 
Araspes !  ho  !  Araspes !     Slothful  Mede  I 
Efast  thou  let  slumber  conquer  every  sense 
That  Cyrus  calls  in  vain  ? — ^Awake !  awake. 
So  I  thou  hast  found  thy  lazy  feet  at  last — 
But  Glory's  dawn  thy  ling  ring  sleep  shall  break ; 
Did'st  thou  not  hear  thy  trumpet's  signal  blast  ? 
Mount  and  away !    Th'  Assyrian  waits  for  thee 
To  whom  i  give  his  conquest — ^Ah  I  how  now  1 
Thou  leap'st  not  at  this  hope  of  victory — 
And  do  X  see  a  blush  upon  thy  brow  ? 
Where  b  thy  sword,  Araspes  ? — he  is  mute-* 
By  Heav'n  he  trembles  who  ne'er  felt  a  fear» 
And  with  emotion  stands  irresolute ; 
Nay»  to  his  down-cast  eyelid  starts  a  tear ! 

Aroipes. 

Oh  Cyrus !  turn  thy  searching  glance  away  I 

Let  it  not  see  the  blush  that  1  would  hide  ! 

But  did  it  glow  ?— By  Heav'n  it  shall  not  stay 

To  stamp  a  blot  of  sfaiame  upon  my  pride !        ^         j 

Give  me m^  Susatt  blado   ■■■i*  •    g'^'^@^  ^v ^^OOgLC 
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Cyru8» 

Now  by  the  stars ! 
I  did  not  know  that  Susa's  blades  were  famed  t 
Yet  let  it  sleep  awhile— the  wanton  wars 
Thou  wagestnow  would  mock  the  blow  it  aimed* 
Have  I  then  found  thee  wandVing  in  the  grove 
Harking  to  music  by  the  love  hill  side  ? 
Now  I  might  safely  ask  thee  what  is  Love ; 
But  Cyrus  hath  not  come  his  friend  to  chide— 
And  if  the  dangerous  triumph  thou  wouldstshun^ 
Preferring  Love's  luxurious  couch  of  flowers, 
I  will  encounter  Persia's  foe  alone. 
And  bring  thee  wreaths  of  laurel  for  thy  bowers^ 
Yet,  if  thou  stayest.  Satrap,  let  it  be 
To  give  the  pleasure  that  thou  seek'st  to  wm. 
Thou  salt  not  offer  to  captivity 
An  action  that  can  even  seem  a  sin — 
Panthea  shall  be  thine,,  if  to  thy  heart 
Hers  will  return  the  passion  thine  would  give  ; 
Then  if  she  loves  thee,  stay— if  not,  depart— 
And  be  content  in  scenes  of  war  to  live— ^ 

Araspes. 

Ah  noble  Cyrus— that  you  chide  me  not 

Is  most  severe  rebuke  I     You  know  my  hearty 

You  know  the  very  thoughts  my  soul  that  blot  I 

And  intuition  is  your  only  art ! 

Away  I    The  trumpet  shall  not  call  in  rain  ! 

My  meditated  crime  I  will  atone  ! 

And  if  Araspes  wear  a  blush  again. 

It  shall  be  with  the  laurels  he  has  won ! 

Ah,  Cyrus,  let  me  Five  in  shade  till  tiien, 

Por  shame  will  be  my  soul's  companion !  thou 

Who  art  the  most  infallible  of  men, 

I  shall  make  thy  heart  the  temple  of  my  vow 

That  in  the  battle  I  will  expiate 

That  which  I  now  abhor  as  cowardice ! 

Still  I  may  strive  by  valour  to  be  great, 

Though  I  have  too  much  passion  to  be  wise« 


Cyrui* 

bandd 
^    ,    llcanP 
Anfrm'that  ever  points  to  victory, 
And  as  a  standard,  kads  th«  ruduog  war  I         [Bgemi^ 


Away  then  with  the  band  that  waits  for  thte  I 
In  truth,  Araspes,  ill  can  Persia  spare 
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Chmu  0f  Susan  Women  from  the  Tenis. 

Let  the  gloomy  Lutes  be  broken. 

Strike  the  merry  Lyr&s  ! 
Victory  hath  sent  a  token 

That  our  soub  inspires. 

Bail  to  Susa's  noble  foe 

Now  her  foe  no  more ; 
Drown  the  dismal  groans  of  woe 

With  the  songs  of  war« 

Come  Inspiration  1  voice  of  Heaven  ! 
To  music  let  thine  aid  be  given. 

And  weave  the  tuneful  Ode  ! 
A  Prophet's  tongue-  hath  spoke  the  name 
Of  Cyrus  in  his  mystic  dream 

Inspired  by  Persia's  God  I 

Arise  ye  diiefs !  anoint  the  shield  ! 
Spread  forth  your  banners  o'er  the  field  I 
Upon  the  mountains  raise  your  cries 
And  persecuted  crowds  will  rise 
Persia's  revenging  host  to  swell. 
Well  knowing  the  invincible  ! 

To  Babylon— to  Babylon  !— 
Victorious  Vengeance  takes  her  way. 
Prophetic  fingers  marked  the  prey. 

Lead — lead  our  eager  armies  on. 

We  see  the  sluggard  sentries  sleep  j 
"  Watch  in  the  Watch-tower !  spread  the  Board ! 
Such  is  their  drunken  Prince's  word. 

Destined  with  blody  tears  to  weep  ! 

Upon  thy  marble  pavement  stone 
Heaps  of  the  bleeding  slaughtered  thrown. 
Shall  kill  the  perfume  of  the  flowers 
That  grow  around  thy  vampired  towers. 

Fly  from  the  Pensile  Paradise  I 
Yet  vain  the  silken  satrap  flies ! 
It's  hundred  fountains  drive  the  flood  ^^ 

That  drinks  his  Babylonian  blood.    Digitized  by  CiOOglc 
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Lift  up  your  beads,  ye  foreign  daves 
To  bondage  brought  from  Judui's  land  ; 
Redeeming  mercy  is  at  hand, 

And  ye  shall  share  your  father's  graves ! 

Haste  to  your  Temple  !  raise  your  hymns 
"Where  ye  address  the  Power  divine^ 
Prepare  to  offer  at  the  shrine 

The  broken  bonds  that  bound  your  limbs. 

Yet  on  thy  Portunes,  Babylon, 

The  Persian  victor,  like  the  Sun, 

Comes  to  disperse  all  forms  of  fright 

Fhat  have  watched  o'er  thy  long  dark  night 

Re  marches !     Where  his  st^ps  are  borne 
Fair  Liberty  unfolds  her  dawn. 
And  Tyranny  her  midnight  veil 
Abandons  to  the  dying  gale ! 

Victorious  in  his  noon  of  power. 
On  every  side  refreshing  shower 
The  glad'ning  rays  of  Mercy*s  light. 
Blessing  with  Freedom  every  right. 

The  bright  meridian  past  behold 
SwAet  Peace  attends  the  mellow  ere. 
And  happy  in  that  blest  reprive 

How  dance  the  young  and  smile  the  old ! 


BARNY  BODKIN. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  QMrterly  Oriental  Magazine. 

Sir, 

The  general  spirit  of  your  publication  assures  me  that  yoq 
^11  notexelude  from  it's  pages,  any  offer  at  justification  whether 
from,  or  an  the  part  of  those,  who  have  tha-e  been  animadvert* 
«d  on. 

In  the  leading  article  of  your  14th  No.  the  deficiences  that 
«zi8t  in  Uie  Lexicography  of  the  three  Languages,  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  English,  are  remarked  on  not  only  with  great  ability,  but  in  a 
manner  that  displays  much  research  and  erudition.     It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted howerer  that  the  ingenious  author  of  those  obeervations, 
overlooking  or  but  touching  lightly  on,  the  almost  unsurmountable 
difficulties  that  must  have  presented  themselves  to  Mr.  Richardson 
.in  his  compilation  of  an  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary,  has  la- 
vished on  him  alone  the  severity  of  his  criticism.     He  does  indeed 
offer  some  palliation  for  that  viriter's  imperfections,  but  it  wants  the 
isnergy  that  he  shows  in  detecting  them,  if  not  its  cordiality.     To 
follow  him  thro'  the  niceties  of  his  objections  perhaps  exceeds  my 
ability,  and  is  certainly  beyond  my  intention ;   particularly  as  I 
am  sensible  that  they  have  not  been  raised  either  wantonly  or 
vaguely,  but  only  in  general  where  called  for.     That  Mr,  Richard- 
son however  **  affears  thraaghoat  his  works  to  be  constant h  afraid 
thai  his  readers  shall  learn  too  much" — **  that  his  Arabic  Urainmar 
is  a  servile  translation  of  ErpeniusT — *^and  that  it  deserves  not  the 
mame  of  a  Cframmar^ — are  assertions  somewhat   unqualified  and 
basty.     In  the  preface  to  the  2d  yolume  of  his  Arabic  and  Peiv 
flian  Dictionary,  we  find  the  testimony  of  Major  Davy,  that  the 
excellence  of  that  work  far  exceeded  the  expectations  that  he  had 
entertained,  and  that  its  arrangements  were  in  his  opinion. (surely  a 
respectable  one  ?)  most  clear  and  admirable,   and  the  author  of  the 
^'Observations"  has  not  denied    but  that  it  is  ^pious.      The 
University  of  Oxford  impressed  with  the  stupendous  nature  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  undertaking,   alive   to  the  difficulties  attending 
it,    and   in    acknowledgement  of  those  abilities  and  that  inde« 
fatigable  application  that  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  over- 
come them,  conferred  on  him  that  honor  so  seldom  and  so  jea- 
lously bestowed  "  Degree  by  Diploma."      But  if  these  testimo- 
nies are  not  unexceptionable,    all  severity  of  criticism  must  be 
duuurmed  by  the  author's  own  ingenuous   expression    of    regret 
that   he  wanted  some  of  those   qualifications    that  his  task  re- 
quired :  And  when  we  read  his  melancholy  declaration  **  that  no 
reward  in  the  power  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  bestow,  could 
induce  him  to  tread  over  again  the  same  unpteasant  ground ;"   When 
we  hear  him  speak  of  the  fatigue  consequent  on  **  stretches  of  study 
of  sixteen  hours  duration" — of  **  unremitting  labour  and  protracted 
anxiety/^  we  in  congratulating  ourselves  that  the  work  has  been 
completed  even  as  it  has  been,  can  indulge  but  little  hope  or  expec« 
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tation  tbat  another  so  qual^kd  ^1  «Yer.  enter  i^pon  it  agaiUf 
much  less  perforin  it  better. 

For  Mr.  Richardson's  Grammar,  if  it  is  a .  translation  of 
that  by  Erpenius,  it  certainly  is  not  either  a  servile  or  a  mere  one : 
For  you  will  in  vain  seek  for  that  copiousness  of  example  in  the 
latter  work  that  enriches  the  former.  That  thie  plan  and  construc- 
tion is  Erpenius's,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  if  we  except  De  Sacy, 
who  amongst  those  who  have  followed  that  Granunarian,  have  not 
copied  from  him  his  method  and  arrangement  ? 

In  a  work  entitled  '*  De  Fatis  Linguarum  Orientalium/'  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  that  nation  which  (as  your  contributor  observes), 
b  so  justly  famed  for  it's  Orientalists,  we  find  the  following  eulo- 
•  gium  on  Mr.  Richardson,  coupled  with  similar  honorable  mention 
of  his  cotemporary  Sir  W.  Jones — and  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude :  *'  Viris  his,  duos  alios  quos  Anglia  non  ita  pridem  protulit, 
**  Orientalium  Linguarum  intelligentia  egregie  excultos,  coronidis 
**  instar  adjungimus.  Jones  nempe,  et  Richardson,  qui  proestan* 
**  Ussimis  commentationibus  suis  non  in  patria  tantum  sua,  sed  et 
**  apud  exteros,  horum  studiorum  amantiores,  insignem  sibi  famam 
**  compararunt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Sir, 

Your  admirer  and  well-wbher, 

PHILO-RICHARDSOK 
Madras,  May  27,  1828. 


SOLITUDE. 

One  autumn  eve  I  laid  me  down  alone 

Beside  the  trembling  current  of  a  stream 
That  rolled  its  waters  voice-like  gently  on. 

Lulled  by  dark  foliage,  while  a  twinkling  gleam. 
Shot  through  the  gloom  from  some  bright  star  above. 

Like  beauty's  eye  half  curtained  in  ;  and  now 
Afar  the  flood  murmured,  moonlit  and  slow 

Like  the  hushed  slumberer  of  a  mother's  love ; 
I  heard  a  tread,  so  light  and  soft  it's  fall 

It  seemied  the  pressure  of  some  plumaged  breast. 
Pillowed  en  yielding  moss,  then  straight  I  viewed 

A  child,  wan,  wild  and  lonely,  yet  with  all 
Lovely,  as  is  the  dust  of  Babes  at  rest. 

And  time  had  written  on  his  cold  brow,  Solitude. 

R.  C.  M, 
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ON  THE  NAUTILUS ^TO  MY  SISTER. 

See  you  yon  bark  which  nightly 

Bounds  o'er  the  moonlit  tide. 
While  the  cradled  wave  lies  lightly 

Reposing  in  its  pride. 

No  fears  her  track  encumber. 

Nor  will  she  trembliug  scar^ 
One  billow  from  his  slumber. 

Nor  leaye  a  furrow  there. 

But  should  the  storm  come  o'er  her^ 

As  curtained  in  the  eye 
Of  beauty  when  before  her. 

Or  harm  or  danger  lie. 

Far  from  the  tumult  shrinking. 

She  leaves  the  tempest  foam. 
And  to  her  dark  bed  shrinking. 

Finds  only  there  her  home. 

And  thus  if  sorrow  call  thee. 

Sweet  Toyager  to  woe, 
And  broken  hopes  befall  thee 

In  this  sad  scene  below  ; 

If  tears  have  dimmed  the  brightnesa 

Of  that  soft  lonffiDg  eye. 
Or  stole  away  the  Tightness 

From  thine  heart's  purity ; 

Then  bless  the  power  that  guides  thee 

O'er  this  life's  ocean  wave. 
And  know  whate'er  betides  thee. 

There's  hope  beyond  the  grave. 

&•  C«  BI# 
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Art.  L^AccowU  of  a  Vt$ii  to  ifauni  F&ntSDath^  and  of  thk' 
Janta  Temple$  thereon. 

BfouNT  Pirswanatk^  (vulgd  Pirumath),  the  megtremarkable 
place  of  Jaina  worship  in  India,  forms  the  point  of  boundary  be-* 
t^een  the  provinces  of  Kurrukd^  to  the  Norths  and  of  Ramghwr 
and  Pachete  to  the  South-west  and-  South-east.  From  its  sum** 
mity  which  1  believe  is  the  highest  peak  of  land  in  the  Eastern  por- 
tion of  our  territories^  the  eye  may  range  over  a^magnificent  map 
of  Bengal  on  the  one  h&nd^  and  dT  Behar  on  the  others  Official 
duties  having  carried  me  round  the  province  of  Kurtukdeea  during 
Ihe  month  of  November^  1827,  I  ended  my  tour  6£.  that  division  at 
tills  remote  and  interesting,  mountain  ;  and  as-  I  was  told  by  the 
natives  that  no  European  before  myself  had  undertaken  the  ascent, 
^rhaps  I  may  be  able  to  add  some  information-  to  such  as  look 
with  interest  upon  the  ancient  sect  whose  Mount  Sinai  it  seems  ta 
have  been,  i  must  confess,. however,,  that  the  attraction  of  the  ve- 
ry imposing  scenery  throughout  this  corner  of  Behar,  was  quite  as 
powerful  a  motive  as  curiosity,  in  leading  me  to  the  top  of  this 
princely  mountain ;  and  if  my  account  contains  as  much  of  the  pic« 
toresque  as  research  or  speculation  concerning,  antiquity, .  it  will^on* 
ly  be  a  more  faithful  portrait  of  my  tastes. 

All  Dftk  Travellers  who  have  journeyed  along  the  new  mili- 
tary road  to  Benares,  must  be  familiar  with  the  name  of  this  moun- 
tain ;  for  they  can  scarcely  have  neglected  to  enquire  the  title  of 
that  remarkable  line  of  hill  which  haunts  them  like  a  shadow  from 
Bancoora  to  Kutcnmsandy^f.  Coming  into  view  at  the  former 
prace,  it  grows  iii  height  and  breadth  tknti)  it  appeaxa  frowning  in 
front  of  the  bungalow  at  Chau,  at  a  distance  of  koss.  From 
this  place,  travelling' Westward,  its  numerous  and  craggy  points 

*  Ths  ordinary  name  of  thi^moantain  is  SimH  Sfkhar,  as  noticed  in  other 


parts  of  this  article. 

f  It  Is  only  so  far  visible  in  clear  weather. 
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dowly  recede  from  Tiew,  until  from  the  high  ground  at  Buzari' 
haug  it  becomee  a  faint  but  picturesque  outline,  catching  tintp 
from  the  sky  in  front  of  the  setting  sun.  From  the  Telemph  on 
the  top  of  Ttttgi  Ghaut  the  mountain  is  seen  in  the  most  fayorable 
manner — ^its  broad  base  rises  abruptly  from  the  distant  plain,  and 
slopes  gradually  at  the  extreme  sided  until  the  outline  breaks  into 
numerous  peab,  that  form  the  comer  of  the  liill  seem  shooting  their 
arrowy  points  at  the  Heayens.  From  the  plain  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  pinnacle,  and  even  in  some  of  the  pinnacles  them- 
selves, the  mountain  b  thickly  covered  with  magnificent  trees,  whose 
round  heads  take  various  tints  from  the  changing  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  even  from  the  hourly  variations  of  light  between  dawn 
and  darkness.  Seen  from  the  above  point  of  view,  we  can  scarce- 
ly help  respecting  the  eye  and  taste  that  first  selected  this  noble 
pile  as  the  imaginary  residence  of  a  Deity. 

I  approached  PirumAth  from  the  North ;  and  its  towering^ 
heads,  like  the  eye  of  a  watchful  monarch,  overlooked  my  winding 
route  from  the  time  I  entered  the  province  of  Kurrukdeea  from  the 
little  pergunnah  of  Kodurma,  or  as  it  b  called  by  Rennel,  Ko* 
rumnuif  which  joins  its  North-western  comer.  The  road  from  the 
Tillage  of  Kurrukdeea  to  Palgunje,  iniiere  the  holy  land  com- 
mences, aflfords  a  constant  variety  of  ascent  and  descent,  passing 
through  as  wild  a  country,  nerhaps,  as  the  continent  of  India  con- 
tains. The  scanty  villages  nave  with  difficulty  been  eked  out  of 
the  thick  jungles,  where  what  open  grounds  there  are,  present  a 
bard  rocky  soil,  which  is  the  most  stubborn  enemy  to  the  plough. 
Art  and  labour  can  only  secure  a  partial  irrigation,  for  the  whole 
province  contains  no  more  than  one  considerable  torrent  stream, 
which  b  generally  dry  in  the  month  of  Apil ;  and  so  uncertain  are 
all  supplies  from  such  resources,  that  it  requires  greater  labour  to 
bring  water  from  the  narrow  channel  of  these  streams  through  the 
immense  bed  of  sand  on  either  side,  than  to  dig  reservoirs  for  col- 
lecting the  showers  of  the  clouds.  Few  kinds  of  wild  animab,  be^* 
mdes  tiie  Lion,  are  wanting  in  the  prodigious  wastes  that  extend  iij 
every  direction :  even  wild  Elephants  frequently  come  down  from 
the  neighbouring  forests  of  Kurrukpoorf  and  destroy  the  huts  in 
small  villages  for  the  sake  of  the  grain  that  has  been  so  carefully 
stored  within.  The  supply  of  tl^  miserable  Ryot  which  he  has 
laid  by  for  the  year,  becomes  the  single  meal  of  four  or  five  of  these 
renstless  monsters,  who,  demolishing  every  blade  of  crop  that  is 
standing  in  the  fields,  and  devouring  the  contents  of  every  granary, 
completely  expel  the  inhabitants  from  homes  and  lands  which  it  haa 
cost  them  so  much  toil  to  prepare.* 

*  In  one  of  the  tillages  which  was  vlfiited  lately  by  twelve  of  these  formida* 
ble  iDTaders,  the  first  notice  of  their  approach  was  aiven  to  an  old  woman  who 
was  quietly  grittdinr  graia  in  her  hut  8he  was  aoddenly  surprised  by  a  noise 
more  startling  than  thunder,  and  by  the  fall  of  part  of  her  rand  wall  npoa  her* 
self;  tanusg  round  she  was  tarrifiod  at  seeing  an  Elephant's  head  between  the 
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Thb  dMlradioB  of  human  life  by  Ttgem  along  Ae  %ank8  of 
Ao  JlM»r«ihir  Nmddg  w  enoraiewi — an  fanndred  lives  during^  the 
year,  were  ftpoited  tome  as  a  fair  average ;  and  if  one  third  of  Ms 
Bomber  perish  in  thb  horrid  manner,  the  continuance  of  the  natives 
to  inhabit  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  strong  instance  of  their  naturally 
indifferent  character.  The  crops  are  cut  and  the  lands  ploughed  to 
the  beat  of  drum ;  and  so  impervious  are  the  jungles  to  all  puisuii 
of  the  savage  enemy,  that  the  only  mode  of  hunting  him  with  sue* 
cess  is  to  attach  some  bait  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  amongst  the 
branches  of  which  the  patient  Hunter  must  remain  concealed  widi 
bis  gun.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  smaller  game  in  these  parts 
on  account  of  the  scanty  cultivation  and  rocky  soiL 

Thb  village  of  Pafyunjo  is  beautifully  situated  in  point  of 
landscape,  between  the  large  woods  that  spread  to  the  North  and 
East,  and  the  gradually  rising  hills  to  the  South-west,  that  concen* 
tre  at  last  in  the  majestic  pile  of  PinuwUh.  From  this  point  of 
Tiew  this  fine  mountain  forms  a  screen  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
SouAem  horizon— the  deep  blue  tinge  which  it  wears  at  sun-set 
and  moonlight,  struck  me  as  different  from  any  effects  of  light  and 
flbade  which  I  had  observed  in  other  mountainous  countries.  Amongst 
the  smaller  hills  and  stony  plains  around  there  are  very  considerable 
▼eins  of  iron  ore* ;  but  on  tne  mountain  itself  there  are  no  traces  of 

"■    ■       ■       ■    I    ■  ■■■      ■     ■  I       .^  ■      I.       I      ■■    -  ■  I  ■  ■ 

•hopper  aod  the  wall,  and  hii  trunk  qntotly  stealing  the  grain  from  the  corner. 
The  nUagevs  «ucceeded  in  poiaoiuDg  eight  of  these  animals ;  the  other  four  weie 
too  tagacioas  to  touch  the  oflEered  poison,  and  d^trojed  several  persons  ia  their 
attempt  to  give  it 

*  As  inconsiderable  traffic  in  this  metal  issappliedfrom  this  pefirnnnah,  and 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  notice  the  process  of  collecting  and  extracting  the  metal. 
TlwnimiliesofthoaewhokeepBXirti^(Fornaces)  are  sent  out  to  collect  the 
beavj  dost  and  etonee  which  are  loosely  scatteiod  on  the  surface  of  the  part  where 
tifeo  stratum  discovers  itself— such  fragments  are  so  abundant  that  no  recourse  has 
been  had  to  excavation.  The  Furnace  into  which  the  material  is  thrown  bears  a 
mde  and  dwarfish  resemblance  to  the  smelting  houses  generally  used  in  Europe. 
The  whole  apparatus  looks  like  an  earthern  stove  standing  about  4  feet  high. 
Aa  incision  is  made  from  the  top,  descending  into  the  fire  chamber  in  the  form  of 
a  funnel,  which  serves  for  the  double  purpose  of  admitting  the  stones  and  releas- 
ing the  smoke,  A  small  aperture  in  tne  side  admits  the  throat  of  the  bellows, 
which  is  worked  by  the  hand,  and  throu(;h  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ehamber.  the  metal  when  precipitated  falls  bv  its  own  weight  into  a  cavity  pre- 
pared beneath.  The  fuel  is  admitted  either  through  the  funnel  above  or  through 
a  door  in  the  side,  in  which  the  aperture  for  the  bellows  is  bored.  The  process  of 
fesiac  in  the  pergunnahs  of  Kasij'ftiir,  which  supply  the  whole  of  Eastern  India 
with ln»n,is  frequently  repeated ;  but  ia  Kyrrukdeea,  the  metal  of  which  fetches 
a  less  price,  the  ore  is  seldom  subjected  to  the  fijw  more  than  twice.  A  Twngu^ 
or  Umannds  of  Iron  from  these  smelting  houses  is  sold  for  7  or  8  Rupees  to  the 
JBapsriff.  who  carrying  it  on  bullocks  to  the  markets  of  Behar  and  Benires,  ob- 
taiaa  price  of  17  or  18  Rupees  for  the  same  quantity.  The  Iron  of  RoMghar  is 
sold  for  19  Rupees  a  T^ngee  in  the  mofussil,  and  24  Rupees  in  the  market.  The 
■aUves  distinguish  fourltinds  of  Iron  by  the  following  names-l.  Sarunaaee^ 
t.  MaUbooa'--%.  Pmihdpee^tkA'^.  fisIoM.  The  two  fimt  kinds  are  only  avail- 
able in  manaMctnres.  In  this  pergunnah  no  revenue  accrues  either  to  the  Ze- 
onadaror  to  Government  from  thite  production  and  traffic,  and  the  smelters  are 
houad  tothe  AfaAip'ttMofthe  nearest  villages,  who  retain  them  in  a  species  of 
Mrpetual  slavery  by  means  of  the  debts  which  they  never  allow  them  tosetUe. 
Earopean  superintendance  and  skill  would  no  doubt  improre  this  staple  of  tnde^ 
au  send  it  to  the  market  for  a  much  cheaper  price.  "'     ' 
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BMtaHieftmta^aiidUittiiiekljrcoferad  with  tMt  that  flonttthm 
dMgrentett  magnificence— their  beaatifiil  foliage  is  the  eanse  of  tba 
•io^lMrly  blue  mutle  that  the  giaat  ■eenui  to  anume  at  twilight* 

At  Patgwigo  the  devoUoaal  duties  of  the  Jatna  pilgrims  who 
flock  to  this  remote  spot  from  every  part  of  India,  even  from  the 
furthest  provinces  of'the  Dukkun,  commence.  The  Zemindar,  who 
has  dubbed  himself  with  the  title  of  Raja,  is  considered  by  that  sect 
as  the  guardian  of  the  holy  lands,  and  has  in  hb  possession  a  smaR 
image  of  PSanmanuUh,  which  every  pilgrim  pays  for  worshipping 
before  he  proceeds  to  the  temples  at  the  foot  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  The  manner  in  which  this  petty  landholder  acquir- 
ed the  charge  which  the  Jabuu  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  in  his 
hands,  was  thus  related  to  me  by  that  person  himself.  Several  oen* 
turies^ago  an  ancestor  of  the  family^  wnom  he  called  Nawadeo  Sing, 
came  from  the  Western  provice  of  Rohilkhund  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions at  Benares,  There  in  reward  for  the  unusual  piety  which  he 
displayed,  he  was  one  night  visited  by  a  Ood  in  a  dream ;  but  the 
degenerate  descendant  has  forgotten  the  name  of  this  generous  mes- 
senger of  Jndra.  The  supernatural  stranger  declared  to  the  pil- 
grim that  his  devotions  had  been  well  received,  and  that  if  he  would 
travel  Eastward,  be  would  be  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Mount  Sekhar,  Accordingly  Nawadeo  Sing  proceeded  to  the 
country  pointed  out,  and  meeting  little  opposition  in  the  jungles, 
made  himself  master  of  the  lands  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  mountain. 
After  a  residence  of  some  years,  PUnwanath,  the  principal  object 
of  Jaina  worsliip,  and  the  habitant  spirit  of  the  mountain,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  second  dream,  revealed  to  him  his  satisfaction  with  his 
conduct,  named  a  certain  pond,  in  the  bottom  of  which  would  be 
found  an  image  of  himself,  and  declared  that  henceforward  prostra- 
tion before  the  Raja  should  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  a  favorablft 
reception  within  the  sacred  precincts. 

The  only  two  seeming  supports  to  this  claim  to  ancient  and 
sacred  authority,  are  the  facts  that  PArtwanaih,  the  principal 
DeUa  of  the  place,  was  bom  at  Bhetoopoor^  a  suburb  of  Benares,^ 
and  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  preserved  in  the  Shasirus  of  the 
Jainas  is  Samet  Sekkar  ;  circumstances  which  the  extremely  igno- 
lant  character  of  the  Raja  wonld  scarcely  have  discovered  except 
from  tradition.  But  the  whole  fabl^  is  upset  by  the  fact  that  the 
Zemindar  belongs  to  the  Bhoeny^  tnbe,  and  has  no  claim  whate* 
Ter  to  the  Rajpoot  titles  he  gives  himself.  The  general  history  of 
the  province  will  afford  a  better  clue  to  the  mystery  of  his  present 
aituation  as  guardian  to  the  Jaina  sanctuaries. 


*  Two  of  the  JflMM  Tfrefconlmnwereboraat  Bfnur€9fSuf^iwat  thesereBUi,  / 
wdPtouwaali^i  the  twenty-Uurd, 
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Thb  old  im  of  KwmMeea,  the  family  of  which  is  of  a 
liigh  Brakmana  caste,  is  the  representatire  of  the  ancient  and  pro- 
bably of  the  earliest  local  authority  in  the  province.*  The  depend- 
ent villages  of  the  Zemindary,  scattered  amongst  immeasurable 
jungles,  paid  their  scanty  revenues  through  such  peisoos  of  the 
Bhoonyaf  tribe  as  possessed  the  greatest  influence  or  interest  in  each 
jpetty  state.  During  the  usurpation  of  Kamdar  Khan,  the  Ma- 
hommedan  Raja  of  Mye,  who  forcibly  expelled  the  family  of 
Moor  Naragitn  Deo  from  Kurrukdeea,  the  heads  of  villages  were 
held  responsible  for  the  charge  of  all  the  Gkauii  upon  the  public 
roads,  and  for  the  safety  of  travellers  and  their  property.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  increasing  passage  of  travellers,  pilgrims  and 
baparies,t  upon  whom  they  levied  a  tax  in  return  for  safe  conduct, 
improved  the  Ohauiwab,  and  gave  them  power  and  privileges 
which,  when  their  rightful  Raja  was  restored  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  1783,  procured  their  independence  as  separate  proprie- 
tors under  the  perpetual  settlement  But  at  a  time  long  antece- 
dent to  this,  the  Ohtmiwab  of  Palgwgo  levied  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  Jama  pilgrims  who  flocked  through  that  country  to  their  sa- 
cred mountain,  and  it  is  no  inconsistent  imagination  to  suppose 
that  some  more  cunning  Zemindar,  profiting  by  the  superstition, 
should  conceive  the  oroject  of  investing  himself,  by  some  fable 
adapted  to  the  credulity  of  the  pilgrims,  with  a  sacred  right  to  the 
revenues  which  he  originally  collected  by  force.  This  plan,  in  such 
conformity  with  the  univeisal  customs  of  Hindoos,  must  have  been 
aided  by  the  fanatic  character  of  the  Sravake  or  Jainas  themselves, 
who  wiu  comply  with  any  imposition  of  penance  or  sacrifice,  even 
to  the  mutilation  of  their  bodies,  rather  than  be  prevented'  from 
completing  the  duties  of  pilgrimage  when  once  undertaken. 

This  solution  of  the  mystery  seems  confirmed  by  the  circum. 
stance  that  the  receipts  derived  from  the  nuzzurs  of  pilgrims  are 
divided  between  the  Palgunfo  Raja  and  three  other  junior  branch- 
es of  the  family,!  who,  m  days  of  yore,  quarrelling  amongst  them- 

•  As  B«Af:  Proper  was  formerly  the  seat  •r«j«fnaDynagt7,  itia  not  im- 

EBSible  that  this  provmce,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  predominant  sect,  mav 
▼e  been  subject  to  Jaina  aathority.    The  consecration  of  Mount  Sekbar  ren- 
dais  this  more  probable. 

t  The  ShoonyoM  are  a  singular  race  of  people  iirho  seem  to  be  the  aboriginea 
ef  K^milMieM  and  the  other  prorinces  above  the  txhoMts  in  Behar.  They  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  HindooB^  bv  whom  they  are  despised  and  treated  ai 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  JIungles.  Their  language  contains  many  aims  of  a  differ- 
ent  root,  and  their  only  religion  consists  in  a  superstitions  fear  of  wild  beas^, 
aadof  the  ghosts  of  those  who  have  suffered  viofent  deiiths,  aad  whom  they  pro* 
pitiate  with  offerings  or  animal  sacriiices. 

fossil 


Travelling  merchants  who  convey  grain  and  other  articles  from  the  mo» 
to  the  great  markets  in  droves  of  bullocks, 

^  S  ^^ifp^o  receives  8  annas ;  Jerrya  8  annas  and  a  half;  N$waghwr  ^^fP> 


and  a  halfi  K^inu  2  annas. 
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selves,  took  foreSble  poaienkm  of  oAer  ftoAB  of  the  JSfaiUft  on  the 
South  side  of  the  moantaia  c^-^tbis  clearly  shows  that  the  reTeoiie  ie 
a  OhautwaUp  taz^  and  not  a  right  attached  to  eaoctitj  of  character* 
The  Raja  snows  a  snail  image  <tf  stone,  which  ha  anrms  to  be  that 
found  in  a  tank  by  the  dir^tion  of  P&rtvMOUiik ;  its  rude  ap* 
pearance  and  smaU  size  (not  being  above  8  inches  high)  cleariy  be* 
tray  that  it  was  made  at  Palgm^,  probably  by  the  same  peieoii 
who  invented  the  fable  attached  to  it  In  posture  it  is  an  imitetioB 
of  the  idols  peculiar  to  the  sect,  and  is  not  otherwise  wHMrthy  of  de* 
ecription* 

Thsrb  are  two  images  of  PinwaiuUh  in  the  posseesioB  of  €h# 
B.a^,  besides  this  old  and  rude  one  ;  one  inscribed  with  the  naoie 
of  Btadrabimd  Sa,  of  Gwaidar,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  Raja, 
and  another  w^ch  has  been  lately  sent  from  Delhi  by  a  Mukt^um^ 
in  whose  charge  the  old  idol  was  broken  about  three  years  ago, 
while  being  carried  from  Paigunio  to  Mudlmn,  where  the  temj^es 
stand.  The  broken  image,  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  representsa 
naked  6gaxe  sitting  cross-legged  in  that  attitude  of  abstract  medi- 
tation which  is  peculiar  to  all  the  idols  of  the  Jminas,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  gigantic  figures  of  Chmat  Jkoar  at  BeUigola  and 
Kuriul.  It  measures  one  foot  three  inches  high,  and  is  cut  out  of 
a  single  piece  of  black  marble  with  very  fair  proportions.  Compar- 
ing this  figure  with  the  plates  attached  to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  article 
on  the  Jainoi  in  the  Sth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  it  ap- 
pears to  differ  from  them  in  the  superior  beauty  of  its  form  and 
features,  the  closed  appearance  of  the  eye-lids,  two  rows  of  neck- 
laces round  the  neck,  cmd  the  Ckuttr  rising  over  the  head  hom  the 
back  of  a  Tiara  Ihat  encircles  the  brows.  The  CkiUir  distioguiifties 
the  image  of  Pdrswa  or  Pdrswanath  from  those  of  the  other  twen- 
ty-three Tirthankars,  which  are  otherwise  undistioguiahable  by 
posture  or  appearance.  It  is  related  in  the  Jaiaa  Skakrtu,  that,  ia 
token  of  approbation  for  his  piety,  the  Deity  sent  a  Snake  to  pre« 
serve  this  frtvorite  Saint  from  the  approach  of  all  contaminating 
things  during  the  period  of  his  Tapasya,  or  abstract  devotion  ;  the 
obedient  animal  crawling  up  the  back  of  the  honored  D^otee, 
arched  his  hooded  head  above  his  crown,  and  retained  this  atti- 
tude of  protection  and  watchfulness  until  the  apotheosis  of  his  ward. 
Thb  is  the  form  represented  by  the  marble  image ;  though  it  was 
explained  to  me  that  the  Ckuttr  is  composed  of  20  /ans  or  hoods 
of  that  species  of  Snake  which  is  known  to  «is  by  the  naa^  ef 
fhwra  CaftUa. 

Thb  more  ignorant  pilgrims,  believing  that  the  image  cvf 
P&rswanaih  was  found  by  the  Raja  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank,  in 
consequence  of  a  revelation  from  the  God  himself,  commenoe  tiieir 
devotions  at  Palgunjo  by  propitiating  the  guardian  of  their  Beoia, 
and  procuring  his  pennission  to  worship  the  idol  and  his  chargd. 
Every  visitor,  of  whatever  consequencCi  considers  this  commence- 
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flMDt  of  his  doti«s  abiolutely  neoelMry*  Arrhred  at  dit  Tillage,  the 
fint  prooeediDf  is  to  settle  with  the  Dewan  the  day  and  hour 
at  which  they  can  he  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Kaja.  This 
individual  himself  is  one  of  those  many  examples  of  tdiotcy,  to 
which  the  ministers  of  such  peisons  too  often  intentionally  reduce 
their  masters  with  iC  Tiew  to  the  usunpation  of  all  authority  in  their 
•states.  The  Dewan,  at  the  time  oir  my  Tisit,  was  an  adept  in  such 
natters,  and  persuading  both  the  Raja  and  his  heir,  that  prayer  and 
ablution  were  the  only  occupations  becoming  a  temstrial  represent 
tative  of  the  deified  Saint,  had  appointed  a  JTanofta*  Brahmin  to 
direct  them  in  these  difficult  ceremonies.  The  disciples  hare  too 
little  sense  to  know  one  religious  system  or  eren  ceremimy  from 
another,  and  their  tutor  appears  to  haye  little  scruple  in  giving  up 
his  serrices  to  an  idol,  considered  by  his  sect  the  emblem  of  dis« 
graceful  infidelity ;  for  it  is  to  Pimoanaih  that  all  the  adorations 
are  offerpd.  Under  these  circmnstanees  it  will  easily  be  believed 
that  the  preliminary  fee  to  the  Omiak  constitutes  the  heaviest  call 
upon  the  pilgrim's  purse ;  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  Ru* 
pees,  accor£ng  to  the  means  of  the  individaal,  are  in  this  manner 
exacted  on  pretence  of  propitiation. 

Th£  day  of  ceremony  being  fixed,  the  Raja  is  washed  (for  he 
is  almost  as  helpless  as  the  stone  image  he  protects),  dressed  in  his 
smallest  clothes,  and  his  brows  adorned  with  some  of  the  sacred 
sandal  wood.  Thus  prepared,  he  sits  in  state  to  receive  the  pil- 
grims in  the  small  court  yard  of  hb  house,  when  the  Devotees 
spread  before  him  their  nuszurs  in  money  and  offerings  of  fruit. 
The  Raja,  having  approved  the  presentation,  holds  out  his  right 
foot  to  evcMry  pilgrim  in  turn,  who  having  touched  his  hand  and 
eyes  with  it,  washes  the  great  toe,  and  pours  the  abluent  water 
over  his  own  shouldera.t  This  done,  the  pilgrim  begs  the  Raja's 
blessing  upon  himself  and  train,  a  boon  which  is  granted  towards 
every  living  thing  in  the  caravan  of  Devotees,  the  Raja  repeating 
**  Soobh  sahib,  soobh  Ghora"  nntil  everv  goat  and  dog  of  the  pro* 
cession  has  received  the  blessing  of  frnitnilness.  The  pilgrims  are 
then  permitted  to  carry  away  &  idol  for  their  private  adorations. 

From  Pulgwigo  the  Jiitnas  proceed  three  koss  farther  to  the 
Village  of  MudbMn  at  the  foot  of  Mount  PArumath,  and  as  this 
was  my  own  route,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  approach  to 
that  noble  pile  of  earth. 

*  Tns  Brahnttn$  bearing  this  name  have  an  old  repntation  for  latrigne— See 
Jfakolm'a  l^lalwa,  &c. 

t  A  Jtdna  l^yki^wn  at  Gaykhj  with  \vhoiii  I  conTened,  atrenaoaaly  denied 
Ikal  this  homiliating  ceremony  took  place ;  bat  a  native  ivhom  I  sent  to  take 
down  the  inscriptioBs  on  the  imases,  saw  it  performed.  Perhaps  the  Rija'i  peo- 
ple obW  impose  it  upon  the  most  ignorant  of  the  Devotees,  no  notice  >is  taken  of 
any  sneb  practice  by  the  intelligent  Join,  whose  journey  via  P^Mwmaih  to 
<2sva^,  is  pahUthed  in  oar  monthly  series,  vol.  1.  page  769. 
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Thb  wild  scenery  which  hod  so  excited  me  between  KvrruK^ 
deea  and  Palgwifo,  assumed  a  stiii  grander  scale  after  leaying  the* 
latter  place.    The  region  of  plains  ended  as  I  rode  up  a  steep  path: 
between  two  small  hills  about  a  mile  from  the  last  station   of  my 
tents,  and  from  that  time  I  did   not  traverse  a  furlong  of  level 
ground  in  one  situation,  until  entering  another  pergunnah  after  a 
march  of  several  days.    Hills,  sometimes  crowned  with  threatening 
rocks,  but  more  frequently  covered  to  the  summit  with  high  juu« 
gle,  rose  on  all  sides,  the  stupendous  bosom  of  PSrusnatk  perpetu* 
ally  frowning  above  them,  and  throwing  their  heights  into  insigni- 
ficance.   The  road  was  sufficiently  good  for  horse  or  elephant  even 
without  the  extensive  destruction  of  trees  on  either  side,  to  which 
the  notice  of  my  coming  had  given  occasion.    Sometimes  it  ascend*- 
ed  a  sheltered  Okaut ;   sometimes  it  swept  along  a  spacious  valley; 
and  sometimes  winding  round  the  side  of  a  higher  hill,  it  ffave  me 
a  distant  view  of  the  many  little  mountains,   the  perpetual  forest, 
and  the  few  peeping  villages  that  lay  between  me  ana  the  monarch 
mountun  I  approached.    But  on  whichever  side  I  looked,  I  could 
fancy  the  lurking  place  of  the  Tiger  or  the  Hyena  ;  and  the  mag* 
nificent  scale  of  the  desert  scene  seemed  indeed  a  fit  dominion-  for 
the  most  powerful  of  savage  animals.    I  beat  the  bushes  and  the 
long  grass  in  vain  for  smaller  game;  it  was  a  jungle  for  wild  beasts 
alone — ^the  patches  of  long  grass  seemed  the  prepared  bed  of  the 
Tiger,  and  the  frequent  openings  which  widened  into  glades  along 
the  forests  afforded  fine  pasture   and  playgrounds  for  the  Saatnur 
and  Neelgay,    It  was  a  kind  of  jungle  through  which,  if  alone,  a 
man  prefers  to  travel  on  an  elephant  to  horseback ;  so  changing 
from  my  saddle  to  my  howdah,  and  loading  my  gun&  with  ball,  I 
sought  to  surprize  some  monster  in  the  midst  of  his  cover ;  but  the 
clearance  of  the  road,  which  had  been  effected  bv  large  parties  of 
woodmen,  seemed  to  have  driven  all  wild  animals  to  a  distance. 

After  about  two  hours'  leisurely  marching,  I  ascended  a 
mall  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  a  view  opened  suddenly  upon  my 
sight  for  which  I  was  very  little  prepared.  A  panorama,  extend- 
ing far  to  the  East  and  West,  lay  before  me  :  nothing  impeded  my 
jnarking  the  very  line  at  which  the  pediment  of  PArwiuttn,  rose  out 
of  the  earth ;  and  there,  about  three  miles  before  me,  snugly  im* 
mersed  in  the  midst  of  rounded  banyan  and  mango  trees,  under  the 
very  pedestal  of  the  mountain,  a  collection  of  brilliantly  white 
temples,  with  their  pointed  cupolas,  were  brightly  glittering  in  the 
sun.  Since  I  left  Europe  I  had  seen  nothing^  so  picturesque  as 
this  singular  landscape.  The  contrast  of  these  \graceful  buildings, 
with  the  deep  colour  of  the  foliage,  the  huge  shaelows  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  desert  scene  all  around,  gave  a  novelty  to  the  combin- 
ations of  the  landscape,  indescribable  by  any  comparisons  with 
other  views  that  I  can  remember.  Then  indeed  th^  noble  pile  of 
bills,  revealed  in  all  its  grandeur  to  my  sight,  looked  ^iike  a  gigan* 
tic  monarch  sitting  in  state^  and  lurveying  the  sunromiuUng  wida 
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tpsce  of  his  doninions.  A  lower  ridge  of  the  mass,  projectiD§^  so 
far  beyond  the  highest  pile  that  its  peak,  rising  behind^. looked  like 
u  separate  mountain,  afforded  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  sitting 
posture  of  a  giant;  and  under  this  stupendous  figure  the  white  and 
iihining  temples  might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  minute  and 
beautiful  toys  of  ivory,  brought  as  offerings  by  his  subjects,  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  d^ty.  But  his  mighty  eye,  veiled  in  the 
clouds  of  Heaven,  seemed  to  take  little  notice  of  such  diminutive 
objects* 

From  the  point  of  view  at  which  these  temples  first  appear^ 
od  in  sight,  until  [  entered  the  village  of  MudbuH,  which  they  near* 
Ly  join,  the  various  turnings  in  the  road  gave  them  in  the  landscape 
a  position  constantly  changing  and  beautiful.    As  I   approached 
Bearer  and  nearer,  a  new  building  seemed  to  start  up  at  every  turn^ 
•ither  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  or  from  the   white  collection 
that  had  seined  to  compose  one  pile ;  and  it  was  not  till  I   stood 
by  the  ditch  which  encircles  them,  that  I  could  definitely  make  out 
the  walls  and  enclosures  dividing  off  each  range  of  buildings.  From 
tiiis  position  I  counted  four  separate  temples  with   their  handsome 
Hcwbut  KhanoM^   gateways  and  outhouses.    The  gardens  and   fine 
trees  that  lay  between  each,  and  the  long  walls  that  enclosed  large 
yards  around  each  Mnifh,  gave  the  whol^  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
tiful palace ;  but  that  the  silence  of  the  picturesque  scene  seemed 
more  in  character  with  a  place   of  holiness.     The  buildings  were 
almost  tenantless,  and  nothing  caught  my  ear  save  the   melodious 
Botes  of  the  Koel,  and  the  cries  of  the  Paroquets  that  flew  fr<yn  cu- 
pola to  cupola  and  from  Dund  to  Dund*    One  fine  bush  of  Jas- 
mine (brought  originally  from  Huzaribmtgh)  perfumed  the  court 
of  the  largest  temple,  and  there   were  on  all   sides   a  profusion  of 
those  yellow  and  pink  flowers  which  are  commonly  offered  at  eve- 
ry Hindoo  shrine.     I  have  stood  in  the  principal  Shiwala  at  Bena- 
reif  and  in  the  temple  of  Vuhnoo  at  Gay  ah ;  but  I  have  never  seen, 
aad  I  scarcely  suppose  that  India  can  contain  a  place  of  consecra- 
tion  whose  peace  and  beauty  are  so  imposing  as  this. 

The  temple,  the  idol  in  which  bears  the  oldest  date  of  conse- 
cration, although  the  edifice  does  not  exhibit  the  greatest  signs  of 
age,  is  a  handsome  building  of  brick,  freshly  chunamed  and  white- 
washed every  year.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  plain  cupola,  (or 
Sikhur),  wiu  fcur  Jhimkees,  or  little  turrets,  with  roofs  liKe  bells, 
sit  the  corners,  and  a  Dundf  or  steeple,  from  the  top  of  which  se- 
Teral  little  brazen  bells  blew  about  and  rang  in  tne  wind.  The 
oentre  chamber  of  this  temple  contains  two  idols  of  Pirswanath  ; 

*  Dund'  is  the  little  steeple  that  een  frail  y  rises  oat  of  the  cqpola  of  every 
Hindoo  temple,  adoriied  with  golden  balls,  and  sometimes  bells,  but  always  ter« 
■UnaUng  in  .  .Up  point  ^^    ^^  ^  GoOqIc 

t  Tbb  common  name  is  Kvhu^l  use  that  which  was  used  to  me  by  r^aiM- 
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one  of  brass,  the  other  of  wbite  marble,  both  of  the  same  fomr; 
A  Sanskrit  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  images  announces  the  year 
of  their  being  placed  in  the  shrine  :  "  Ast^kapit  Shoogul  Ckund  and 
Mo$keal  Ckund,  Sumbut  1825/'  (A.  D,  1768).  This  is  called  the 
Punchayty  Mundir,  as  it  is  in  the  charge  of,  and  its  repairs  kept 
up  by  the  Muhajuns  of  Moorshedabcui,  heirs  of  the  consecrators. 
The  court  yard  is  surrounded  with  roomy  galleries  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims* 

Adjoining  this  temple  on  the  Southern  side,  and  more  under 
shelter  of  the  mountain,  stands  the  Mundir,  which,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, is  evidently  the  oldest  of  the  set ;  for  though  the  dates 
(engraven  on  the  pedestals  of  the  idols  are  more  modem,  the  archi- 
tecture is  less  ornamental,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  more  dir- 
ty and  decayed  than  any  of  the  others.  The  appearance  of  this 
building  may  partlv  be  occasioned  by  want  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  its  distant  guard  an,  but  the  beams  and  the  walls  bore  certain 
marks  of  age  as  well  as  of  ill  repair.  Although  possessing  no 
claims  to  great  antiquity,  it  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  of  the 
Jaina  sanctuaries  at  Mudhun,  It  contains  two  handsome  images, 
both  of  PHrswanath ;  one  in  black  marble,  in  which  is  inscribed  in 
Sanskrit  letters,  **  Astluipit  Jynundhur  Bhookun  TirtWankar,  Sum- 
but  1871,"  (A.  D.  1814)— the  other  of  white  marble,  with  an  in- 
scription bearing  the  name  of  Heera  Loll,  of  Paina,  Sumbut  1881, 
(A.  D.  1824).  The  Jaina  who  placed  the  former  image  in  this 
sanctuary,  and  who  calls  himself  a  Tirthankar,  lives  at  Gwalior, 
and  was  described  to  me  by  some  of  the  pilgrims  of  the  season  as 
the  liead  pundit  of  the  sect* ;  the  temple  is  called  his,  and  a 
Chela,  who  resides  in  the  sanctuary  on  his  part,  was  the  only«/ititna 
resident  at  Mudbun — he  was,  however,  extremely  ignorant,  and 
could  not  even  assist  me  in  discovering  the  names  of  the  Tirthankars 
to  whom  the  buildings  are  dedicated  on  the  peaks  of  the  mountain. 
As  the  word  Asfhapit  (installation)  clearly  relates  to  the  placing 
of  the  idols  in  the  several  shrines,  the  actual  dates  of  the  buildings 
cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  except  in  the  case  of  this  temple,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  consecration  could  have  taken  place 
long  after  the  erections  were  completed. 

Thu  third  temple  belongs  to  the  Digumbaraf  Jainas ;  it  is 
less  high  and  less  ornamented  than  the  first  I  noticed,  but  it  is  a 
handsome  building,  with  a  square  pediment  and  oupola  preserved 
perfectly  clean  and  white.     It  contains  two  idols,   one   of  JVemi- 

*  Some  iotelligrent  Jainas  of  Benaret  And  Gayah.  Tvith  ivhom  I  coromnnicated, 
deny  the  pretensions  of  this  person  to  be  a  Tirthankar,  and  did  not  make  him 
higher  than  other  Pundits  or  YatU, 

t  Tub  Jaimai  have  two  controrersial  sects,  the  SwetmnbaroM,  who  adorn  their 
idols  and  perform  their  ceremonies  in  their  ordinary  dress,  and  the  Dipanbaroi 
wh<M9  Moorutt  are  uoQlothed,  aad  who  perform  their  deyotions  in  a  auailar  state. 
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nath*  the  2l8t  of  tbe  Tirthankare,  and  the  other  of  Pttihpadmta^ 
the  9th  of  the  Tirthankars.  The  Sanskrit  letters  on  each  iaia|i;e 
announce  their  consecrator,  '<  Asfhapit  Eoapchund  Juggut-dt^ 
Sumbut  1873''  (A.  D.  1816)— the  repairs  of  the  sanctuary  are  at 
the  expence  of  Indurchund-eet,  a  Mvkajun  of  Moorskedabad. 

A  fourth  Mundir,  commenced  about  three  years  ago,  is  still 
building  under  the  charge  of  the  Punchayt  of  Moorskedabad  mer- 
chants, to  whom  the  first  temple  belongs,  and  on  which  work  the 
contributions  of  pilgrims  are  bestowed.  This  new  edifice  is  on  a 
larger  scale*  and  in  a  more  ornamental  style  of  architecture  thaa 
the  rest,  and  already  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The 
body  of  the  building  consists  of  two  stories,  the  upper  of  which,  be- 
ing smaller  than  that  pn  which  it  stands,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
gallery,  with  a  balustrade  and  JhimkeeSf  or  bell  turrets,  at  the  cor* 
ners.  On  tbe  second  tier  stands  the  pediment  of  the  cupola,  orna- 
mented with  arches  on  the  sides,  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  lower 
ranges  of  buildings.  The  Dome  is  yet  unfinished,  and  had  no  stee- 
ple when  I  saw  it.  The  whole  edifice  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  square  court,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  which  is  a  very  elegant 
Nowbui  Khana,  with  an  arched  gateway  below  and  apartments 
above.  The  scarlet  purdahs  hanging  before  the  open  gallery  of 
this  building,  and  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  white  color  of  its 
walls,  afforded  a  most  rich  combination  to  the  eye  at  a  distance. 
This  temple  has  not  yet  been  consecrated,  and  althougfi  32,000 
Rs.  have  been  spent  upon  it,  10,000  more  are  required  to  tinbh 
the  work. 

The  fashion  of  these  temples  is  unlike  that  of  any  Jaituz  re- 
mains in  the  South  or  West  of  Hindustan,  of  which  I  have  either 
seen  representations  or  read  descriptions.  They  bear  a  composite 
resemblance  both  to  Qindoo  Mutt^hs  and  Mahommedan  Mosques ; 
tiie  Nowbui  KhanaSy  balustrades  and  bell  turrets  are  of  the  latter 
style,  while  the  cupolasf  and  arches  are  the  same  as  are  common  in 
Hindoo  architecture.  It  seems  as  if  the  workmen,  who  in  this  re- 
mote place,  so  far  distant  from  their  employers,  had  been  left  to 
consult  their  own  tastes,  considered  that  the  JainaSj  as  belonging  to 
neither  of  the  principal  Religions  of  India,  should  construct  their 
sanctuaries  after  a  style  different  from  the  buildings  of  both  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  fancies,  not  being  able  to  hit  upon  a  new  fashion » 
conld  only  produce  variety  by  combining  peculiarities  from  each  of 
the  old  tastes  of  architecture.    What  observations  were  excited  by* 

*  Tnfs  Tirthmkar  geems  to  be  a  favorite  Vtoia  with  the  Dirumftarof— that 
sect  have  dedicated  a  steeple  to  him  at  "BenareB.  The  imat^e  of  Pushjt^dwnita  in 
this  temple  ii  the  largest  of  all  the  idols—it  is  aboat  6  feet  high  in  its  siuing  pos- 
ture. • 

t  In  the  better  Brahmana  temples  the  cupolas  are  covered  oyer  AfiUi  ^«pnw 
(or  small  Pilasters),  which  those  of  the  Joxnias  h«ye  not.       gitized  by  vjiOOQlc 
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tke  want  of  aiiti<raity  in  the  temples  t>f  Mudbun^  or  of  rains  in  the 
neigfabonrhood^  I  will  reserve  till  I  have  described  the  rest  of  th<l 
sacred  erections  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  preparations  for  ascending  the  steep  sides  of  Pdrumath 
reminded  me  in  some  degree  of  similar  expeditions  in  the  land  of 
the  Alps.  During  the  Fussly  months  of  Maugh  and  Poos,  when 
the  pilgrims  resort  to  this  place  from  all  parts  of  India,  all  the 
bearers  of  the  neighbourhood  flock  to  Mudhun,  and  charge  mono* 
poly  prices  for  carrying  the  •/Isma  Devotees  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  in  small  light  doolies  made  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these 
swinging  seats  was  prepared  for  me,  and  as  tne  distance  to  the  top 
was  estimated  at  three  koss,  and  I  had  often  fatally  experienced 
the  length  of  these  measurements  in  Kurrukdeea ;  moreover,  not 
entertaining  too  vain  an  idea  of  my  own  climbing  powers  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  cold  season,  I  was  not  sorry  to  engage  this  vehicle, 
Sowever  ill  adapted  to  European  limbs. 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  with  the  refreshing  air  of  a  No* 
>ember  morning  amongst  the  hills,  I  started  from  my  tent,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  reached  the  gorge  of  the  path  which  begins  steeply  to 
rise  at  a  very  few  yards'  distance  from  the  oldest  of  the  temples^ 
through  the  court  yard  of  which  the  only  road  passes.  At  the  ve- 
ry commencement  of  the  ascent  a  foliage  peculiar  to  the  mountaia 
enclosed  the  pathway ;  magnificent  ^SuXooa  trees  shooting  up  their 
tall  stems  on  either  side,  intertwined  their  thick  shading  branches 
over  our  heads ;  and  at  this  early  hour,  the  darkness  of  the  forest 
passage  and  the  steepness  of  the  stony  road,  made  it  appear ,  as  if 
excavated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  hill.  It  continued  the 'same 
as  I  proceeded'on,  except  that  the  encreasing  light  of  day  enabled 
my  eye  to  pierce  the  surrounding  forest,  and  to  look  with  awe  upon 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  solitudes  of  india.  Not  until  this  mo- 
ment had  any  of  the  jungles  through  which  I  had  passed  complete- 
ly reminded  me  of  the  woods  of  Europe;  here,  however,  the 
Suhooa  boughs  towered  above  me  with  gigantic  grandeur.  In  the 
plains  diis  tree,  though  it  bears  a  handsome  fpliage,  seldom  showed 
Itself  to  me  of  a  greater  height  than  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  but  those 
of  P6nunaih  display  a  straight  clean  stem  of  at  least  50  or  60  feet 
before  the  branches  shoot  out  in  bold  arches  from  the  trank — and  I 
measured  several  that  were  upwards  of  three  yards  in  circumference 
•within  the  reach  of  a  man.* 


*  Tbis  wood  was  deBcribed  to  me  as  being  the  leaht  sabject  to  white  Ants,  of 
all  Indian  timber  ;  if  so,  the  value  of  each  large  trees  in  the  Timber  yards  of  Cal- 
cutta would  be  very  great.  Were  it  an  object,  the  transportation  of  the  wood 
would  beamatterofno  Kraatdiflicalty  orexpence.  At  a  distance  of  about  6 
koss  from  the  moantain  runs  the  Burrakur  Nnddy,  which  joins  the  Dumooda  at 
P^hete,  and  thus  communicates  with  the  fieorMy.  Both  of  the  former  rivers 
are  torrent  streams,  which  swellins  prodigious^  in  the  rains,  would  carry  logs  of 
limber,  thrown  into  thsm,  in  less  thaa  iS  qsyi  froin  Puigw^fo  to  ^srdiMm.  Wom^ 
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BVT  if  the  mze  and  foliage  of  these  trees'  reminded  me  of  Euro** 
]>mii  forests,  there  was  one  characteristic  in  the  Indian  wilderness 
with  which  the  woods  of  the  West  and  North  have  no  analogy — I 
allude  to  the  innumerable  varieties  of  creepers  of  the  thinnest  fibre, 
and  of  the  most  gigantic  sinews,  which  bind  the  boughs  and  branch- 
es of  every  tree  with  a  magnificent  species  of  net.  There  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  these  curious  productions  of  a  tropical  soil  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  on  the  Hooghly,  but  the  largest  of  those  are 
small  in  comparison  with  the  creeping  chains,  that  seem  to  bind 
down  the  woody  mantle  of  PdrtutuUh.  The  variety  of  their  ap- 
pearance is  inexhaustible ;  sometimes  they  hang  in  beautiful  fes- 
toons from  branch  to  branch ;  sometimes  their  thick  stems  encir^ 
ded  the  trunks  of  the  trees  like  crushing  snakes,  yet  dart- 
ing out  harmless  limbs  from  above  that  enclosed  a  thousand  gianta 
of  the  forest  in  one  embrace ;  sometimes  they  fell  from  high  branch- 
es to  the  ground,  twisting  into  the  most  complicated  knotts  by  the 
way ;  and  sometimes  they  covered  the  crowns  of  the  fine  trees 
with  a  hood  of  beautiful  flowers,  that  made  a  complete  arbour  be- 
neath. The  confused  spreading  of  their  curious  stems  struck  me  as 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  rigging  of  a  Man  of  War  after 
a  wreck  or  a  battle,  when  cables,  stays,  braces  and  ropes,  of  every 
•126,  hang  about  in  twisted  confusion  from  the  broken  masts. 

I  had  presently  an  opportunity  of  remarking  how  extensively 
the  creepers  spread  through  the  forest.  The  only  living  creature 
that  I  saw  on  the  mountain  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  a  great  height 
above  me  on  the  broad  arm  of  a  Sukooa  tree ;  it  was  an  animal  some* 
thing  like  a  fox,  but  larger,  of  a  redder  color,  and  longer  hair.  I 
knew  not  what  it  was,  until  my  native  attendants  called  it  a  Kahil,* 
a  name  from  which  I  supposed  that  it  belonged  to  the  species  call- 
ed in  England  the  Sloth,  On  hearing  our  voices  he  hid  himself  be- 
hind the  leaves ;  but  on  my  firing  a  ball  at  him  unsuccessfully,  he 
helied  his  inactive  title  by  running  with  excessive  speed  along  the 
diick  cables  of  the  creepers  until  he  reached  his  hollow  home,  in 
the  trunk  <^  a  tree  at  a  great  distance. 

TH£  road  by  which  I  was  ascending,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
a  regular  pathway  cut  through  the  woods,  generally  very  steep,  ex^ 
cept  where,  after  surmounting  the  first  ridge  of  hill,  I  walked  over 
a  short  space  of  even  ground  until  the  second  and  principal  rise. 
The  forest  continued  the  same,  and  openings  were  rarely  afforded 
to  show  how  the  horizon  of  the  plains  below  gradually  extended, 
and  how  the  molehills,  which  I  had  thought  mountains  as  I  march- 

wi  m  ■■    »■  ■      ■111   ■  n     11     Ml      .  I     ■    i.i^  ■         .  ...  I  I  ■  -  » 

Is  transported  in  this  manner  from  the  junglea  of  Ramghur  to  Ckiyah  by  mQch 
snaller  streams.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  scheme  vvoald  be  suggested  bj  the 
Mma§t  who,  in  their  fanatioal  respect  for  every  kind  of  Life,  regard  the  felling 
«f  a  tree  is  the  same  light  as  a  human  murder. 
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ed  among  them,  mingled  with  the  prodigious  mass  until  they  became 
too  longer  discernible  from  the  valleys.  I  was  surprised  to  fiod^ 
where  I  had  expected  to  discover  traces  of  iron  ore,  that  the  earth 
on  which  I  trod  oonsisted  of  a  rich  black  mould  that  would  be  inva- 
luable to  the  flower  beds  at  Garden  Reach.  Immediately  under 
the  craggy  peaks  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  same  soil  is  spread 
around*  and  I  could  no  where  see  those  projecting  and  confused 
rocks  which  are  signs  of  the  volcanic  motions  of  the  earth.  To  this 
soil  may  be  attributed  the  exuberance  which  the  mountain  trees  at- 
tain. 

In  the  course  of  the  ascent  1  four  times  crossed  streams  of 
falling  water.  The  two  first,  which  are  the  same  torrent,  com- 
posed of  the  united  waters  of  Seeta  Nuddy  and  Gundrup  Nudcbf, 
fell  with  considerable  force 'when  I  passed,  and  the  breadth  of  their 
rocky  beds  showed  to  what  height  they  occasionally  swelled. 
Though  there  is  no  high  shoot  of  the  stream,  they  are  both  pic- 
turesque. The  strength  of  the  torrent  during  the  rainy  season,  has 
worn  out  a  deep  ravine,  and  washed  the  earth  from  the  crowns  of 
the  blue  rocks ;  while  the  banks  are  strewed  with  the  falling  and 
fallen  trees  that  every  rise  of  the  waters  hrinp;s  down,  and  the  dark 
canopy  of  those  which  remain  standing  in  all  their  grandeur  casting 
a  gloomy  shade  on  the  noisy  and  rapid  waters,  send  back  an 
echo  to  their  solitary  murmurs.  Both  the  original  streams  that  form 
the  principal  torrent  were  describe  !  to  me  as  issuing  each  from  a 
large  cave,  yawning  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Their  courses 
have  been  traced,  and  these  sources  discovered,  (as  I  was  told)  by 
some  of  those  poor  wretches  of  the  villages  below,  who  in  seasons 
of  distress  and  scarcity  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  a 
subsistence  from  the  nutritious  leaves  and  plants  the  jungles  afford. 
Comparing  such  a  necessity  with  the  stupendous  solitude  of  this 
wilderness,  the  completest  picture  of  human  misery  seemed  brought 
to  my  fancy.  It  made  me  shudder  to  imagine  the  emaciated  forms 
of  Indian  mendicants,  tottering  alone  up  the  courses  of  these  moun- 
tain torrents,  and  gathering  a  bare  sustenance  from  the  wild  bushes 
that  grow  in  a  place  where,  if  there  is  any  living  creature,  it  can 
only  be  the  fiercest  animal  that  the  world  contains.  This  melan- 
choly imagination  would  not  leave  my  mind  during  the  rest  of  mj 
expedition. 

The  water  in  these  mountain  streams,  though  clear  and  beau«^ 
tiful  in  appearance,  bears  a  very  bad  character  with  the  village  in- 
habitants, who  will  not  even  taste  it  in  the  plains ;  its  evil  qualities 
are  ascribed  to  the  number  of  poisonous  as  well  as  nutritious  herbs 
over  which  it  sweeps  in  its  current  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  I  tasted 
a  few  mouthfuls,  and  felt  no  unpleasant  effects.  I  was  curious  to 
trace  the  greater  of  these  rivers  to  its  source,  but  it  would  have 
incurred  a  longer  way  of  winding  than  I  could  spare  time  to  ua<* 
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On  the  near  bank  of  Seeta  Nuddy,  the  last  stream,  there  are 
two  small  Mutt'hSf  one  on  either  side  of  the  road.  In  the  largest 
of  these,  which  is  raised  on  a  small  Ckabaotr^  and  more  resembles  a 
Hahomedan  tomb  than  a  Hindoo  Mundir,  there  is  a  small  recess 
containing  three  little  images  of  P&rswanath,  with  this  inscription 
underneath ;  **  Asfhapit  Indurchund-ett,  Sumbut  1877,"  (A.  D. 
1820.)  The  building,  howeyer,  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
a  Jaina  lady,  whose  name  is  now  forgotten,  many  years  earlier  than 
this  inscription  announces.  Here  I  took  a  short  rest,  and  a  snack 
on  milk  and  cold  snipe,  bagged  from  the  rice  fields  of  Palgwijo ; 
I  can  recommend  a  similar  refreshment  on  similar  expeditions. 

I  had  now  come  two  long  koss  of  continual  ascent,  and  om 
koss  still  remained  to  the  summit.  Having  used  my  own  legs  the 
greater  part  of  this  way,  I  was  glad  to  bestraddle  the  dooly,  though 
far  from  being  a  seat  of  ease,  it  was  too  short  to  admit  my  head 
below  the  pole  from  which  it  hung,  and  too  small  to  receive  my 
feet,  which,  as  they  hung  below,  it  was  a  matter  of  much  diffi* 
culty  to  preserve  from  the  sharp  stones  over  which  the  bearers  had 
DOW  to  climb.  The  path  became  now  extremely  steep,  yet  still  it 
was  not  till  within  a  few  paces  from  the  top,  that,  losing  the  grand 
foliage  which  arched  over  my  head,  my  eye  could  wander  unin« 
terrupted  over  the  Northern  plain,  that  now  lay  like  a  map  before 
me.  A  few  more  efforts — the  bearers  start  into  a  trot,  and  I  am 
set  down  on  the  Ckabootr  of  a  Mutt^h  standing  on  the  very  ridge 
of  Mount  PdrumuUh. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  this  point  it  took  me 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes  to  ascend,  including  the  few  mo- 
ments occupied  in  my  breakfast,  which  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  short  spaces  of  level  path  over  which  the  bearers  were  enabled 
to  run.  As  I  had  no  other  means  of  judging  of  the  mountain's 
height  than  from  the  time  it  took  me  to  reach  the  summit,  I  com- 
pared this  expedition  with  some  notices  in  my  old  journal  of  a 
tour  through  Switzerland.  The  Rijhi,  which  I  was  less  than  three 
hours  ascending  on  foot,  is  stated  to  be  6.676  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  4.356  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Zu- 
eeme  which  caves  its  feet.  But  the  road  up  the  Swiss  mountain 
is  a  more  gradual  rise  than  that  up  Pdrusnath ;  so  that  on  a  rough 
calculation  I  supposed  myself  standing  at  a  height  of  about  4.800 
feet  from  the  plain  below,  and  the  highest  peak  still  towered  at 
least  300  feet  above  that  point  of  the  ridge  at  which  the  path  ar« 
rives.  At  a  distance  the  Indian  mountain  appears  much  higher  than 
the  Swiss  Berg  I  have  mentioned ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  country, 
or  the  insignificance  of  the  hills  that  surround  the  former,  must 
render  all  estimates  so  calculated  most  delusive. 

Now  that  I  am  standing  on  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Ben-- 
gal  ox  Behar  (excepting  only  the  fefv  higher  peaks  of  the  mou]|e 
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« 
tain  to  whose  ridge  1  hare  ascended),  let  me'  pause  for  a  few  mo* 
ments  to  look  around.     My  position  is  nearly  central  on  the   l\^e 
of  ridge,  and  to   my  right  and  left,  the  West  and  East,  a  pers- 
pective of  mountain  pinnacles,  of  which  my  eye  cannot  discover  the 
last,  protrudes  hefore  the  blue  horizon,  and  prevents  my  pano^amia 
prospect  from  being  complete.     On  every  shooting  peak»  and  al« 
most  in  every  projecting  mound  on  the  slanting  ascents,   stands  A 
small  square  Alutt'h,  newly  white  washed  to  a  color  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  small  summer  clouds  that  sometimes  touch -their 
heads.     These  numerous  erections,  though  small  and  rough,  are 
superb  UKirks  of  the  industry  of*  man^iolding  their  quiet  place 
among  the  clouds,  and  .ever  catching  the  unmantled  rays  of.  ih9 
sun :  they  are  enshrined  in  greater  glory  than  the  most  magnificent 
buildings  on  the  plains  around.     Yet  notwithstanding  their  britiht* 
ness,  so  great  is  the  height  .of  their  stations,  that  none  of  thes^ 
tfiUi'hg  or  Toohs  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Jainas),  are  discemibl^ 
from  the  roads  or' villages  about;  and  I  had  no  conception  of  tha 
singular  scene  which  I  was  approaching,  until  from  about  midway 
in  the  ascent  I  beheld  a  few  white  specks  perched  like  birds,  o|a 
the  nearest  points  of  the  mountain* 

But  what  is  the  extent  to  which  the  eye  can  range  fi-Qm  th#> 
summit  ?  and  what  are  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  plaiai^ 
below?    Neither  questions  can  be  accurately  answered— for  th^ 
thick  haze  which  perpetually  hangs  over   an  Indian  landscape^ 
until  weighed  down  to  the  earth  by  showers  or  dispersed  by  wind^ 
wrapped  up  the  whole  horizon  in  a  misty  veil,  which,  perhaps,  tended 
to  magnify  in  fancy  the  extent  it  really  concealed.     An  immenaa 
map  lies  before  me  to  the  North  and  to  the  South*  on  which  tha 
prodigious  jungles  were  painted  in  large  black  patches*  covering  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  space :  the  smaller  circles*  of  cultivatioii 
are  marked  in  lighter  colours,  and  the  long  paths  connecting  theoi^ 
look  like  white  lines  drawn  with  a  pen  upon .  the  spreading  shaded 
that  mark  the  impenetrable   forests.    The  shining  sandy  beds  ,xd 
three  rivers — the  Burrakur  to  the  North,  and  the  Dumoodah  Mid 
Jumma  to  the  South,  winding  along  the  plains,  look  like  the  veiiw 
of  the  sleeping  earth,  till  all  uniting  far  to  the  £ast,  thev  tormed 
one  large  apd  vital  artery.    It  is  almost  in  vain  that  I  look  for  tha 
site  of  villages ;  the  thatch  is  indiscernible  from  the  cleared  lands* 
and  in  no  places  are  they  collected  together  in  any  oon^icttouft 
groupe. 

Thus  gazing  down  from  a  height  which  levelled  the  hilb  witt 
the  plains,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  my  march  to  the  foot  of 
Pdrumath  had  been  through  a  mountainous  country.  A  £ew  di» 
minutive  mounds  are  scattered  about  the  province  of  Paok^% 
and  look  as  if  they  had  been  rolled  down  to  the  places  they  oOner 
fill  from  the  height  on  which  I  stand.  The  directions  .o£  BflfMom 
and  Burdwan  are  pointed  out  tome  towards  the  East,  but  their  walla 
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•aydoped  in  die  uiirecBal  haze^  are  indittingaishabk.  The  outline 
of  the  SiUee  moantains  between  Chota  Nagpoor  and  the  South  of 
PaekeU^  is  faintly  discerned  in  the  mist,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
horison  single  hills  are  dimly  seen  standing  like  shadowy  sentinels 
over  the  land.  The  highest  pinnacle  of  PAnamaih^  bearing  the 
Ckanm  and  Mnifk  of  utat  T\rikankar,  obtrudes  between  me  and 
the  site  of  BuxarUMugh,  and  the  ascent  is  too  steep  and  long  to 
tempt  me  to  climb  for  so  trifling  an  object. 

For  beauty  the  panorama  around  me  was  far  inferior  to  si- 
milar prospects  m  Europe ;  but  there  was  a  striking  grandeur  in  the 
circumjacent  wilderness,  wrapt  up  in  its  veil  of  mist,  and  a  singu- 
lar emblem  of  devoted  industry  on  the  points  of  the  mountain, 
when  sacred  spirits  were  supposed  to  dwell,  that  inyested  the  whole 
scene  with  an  awful  interest  more  strange,  though  not  so  pleasing, 
as  those  sensations,  which  an  European  prospect  of  the  s^ime  kind 
would  excite. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  Southern  descent, 
from  the  first  Muifh  at  which  I  arrived,  and  snugly  sheltered  from 
the  Northern  and  Western  storms,  stands  the  principal  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  Jama  temples  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  same  observation  that  I  had  made  regarding  ^e  mixture  of 
Musselman  and  Hindoo  architecture  in  the  temples  of  MwUmn, 
urill  apply  to  this  Mundir,  which,  as  I  descended  through  the  thick 

a^e  upon  it,  looked  more  like  a  Mahomedan  durgah,  than  a 
ding  belonging  to  the  original  people  of  Himdottaa.  The  pe- 
diment and  body  of  the  temple  were  ornamented  with  arched  en- 
trances between  single  pillars,  such  as  are  common  in  the  larger 
lu>ttses  6f  the  Hindoo;  but  above  this  all  was  in  Mahommedan 
iubion.  Five  handsome  fluted  Homef,  one  large  one  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  with  four  small  ones,  each  forming  the  roof  of  a  cor- 
responding apartment,  seemed  too  heavy  a  crown  for  the  edifice 
jErom  which  they  rose.  These  Domes  were  well  ornamented,  and 
were  pointed  with  those  spires  composed  of  golden  or  brazen  balls, 
and  ending  in  arrowheads,  which  are  generally  to  be  seen  shooting 
out  of  the  tops  of  minarets.  The  four  sides  of  the  building  are 
alike,  but  to  mark  the  principal  approach,  a  large  Ckabooir  lies  in 
front  of  the  Eastern  archways. 

On  entering  the  centre  and  holy  chamber  of  this  temple,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  being  impressed  with  the  simple  beauty  of  the 
place.  The  pavement  b  composed  of  fine  dabs  of  blue  veined 
marble,  and  on  a  white  marble  pediment  opposite  to  the  entrance — ^five 
very  beautiful  idols  of  the  Jaina  IHrthankars  sit  in  diffnity  waiting 
for  the  prayers  of  their,  disciples,  which  are  rendered  more  deep 
toned  by  the  echoinginfluence  of  the  Dame  that  forms  the  ceiling 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  centre  figure,  which  represents  PArgwanaik 
kk  the  same  attitude  as  that  which  is  at  Palgu$^,  is  cut  o^t  of  a 
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iMautiful  piece  of  blaek  nmrble  ;*  it  measures  between  8  and  4  feet 
high,  as  sitting,  and  is  a  remarkably  graceful  idol,  in  full  preser* 
ration.  The  other  four  are  about  2  feet  and  a  half  high  each ;  all 
at  them  of  white  marble,  and  one  of  them  wearing  the  same  pkum 
or  ckuiiTf  which  adorns  the  head  of  the  central  image,  as  the  pe- 
culiar ornament  of  PArswanath.  On  the  pedestal  of  each  Moorut, 
the  same  Sanskrit  inscription  appears,  **  Ast'hanU  Shoogul  Ghmd 
Juggui'Utf  Sumbut  1822,''  (A.  D.  1765.)  The  consecrator  ap- 
pearing the  same  as  he  whose  name  I  found  in  the  first  temple  at 
MuMia^  but  the  date  of  consecration  being  three  years  earlier. 

This  chamber  which  constitutes  this  sanctuary,  is  about  20 
feet  square,  and  between  30  and  40  high  to  the  centre  of  the  Dome. 
There  are  no  ornaments  beyond  those  I  have  described,  but  the 
marble  pavement,  pedestal,  and  idob  are  the  handsomer,  for  being 
unadorned.  Of  the  four  smaller  apartments  at  the  comers,  two 
remain  empty,  and  the  other  two  contain  each  seventeen  idols,  of 
all  sizes,  (but  all  of  the  Jaina  form  and  posture),  ranged  along  a 
ledge  in  the  wall.  These  appear  to  have  been  left  at  will  by  any 
pilgrims  who  may  have  been  anxious  to  consecrate  their  household 
gods  at  the  shrine  of  PArswaiuUh. 

I  have  never  visited  in  India  a  more  impressive  place  of  wor« 
ship ;  and  ^en  it  is  remembered  that  it  stands  near  the  summit  of 
the  highest  mountain  in  this  part  of  Efindattan^  and  that  it  remains 
deserted  and  exposed  during  nearly  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
the  '*  Oenius  ot  the  Place''  adds  a  thousand  new  reflections  to  the 
lofty  associations  which  the  shrine  itself  excites.  This  exalted  soli- 
tude was  indeed  a  fit  scene  for  abstracting  the  mind  from  all  world- 
ly  ties  and  contaminations,  and  that  such  was  the  origin  of  these 
4M>n8ecrations  and  pilgrimages  I  cannot  doubt.  Probably  the  very 
spot  on  which  this  temple  now  stands,  was  once  the  site  of  the  hut  of 
pAnuHomth  when  he  lived  and  died  a  reduse.f  Thb  idea  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  the  sheltered  situation  in  which  it  stands. 
It  would  have  been  the  first  impulse  in  the  founder,  had  his  motive 
been  that  of  propitiating  the  Deity,  to  erect  his  edifice  in  some 
spot  of  Table  Land  along  the  ridge ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  seclud- 
ed nook,  in  which  the  temple  stands,  to  attract  the  eye  of  an  archi- 
tect as  a  convenient  station  for  a  large  building,  but  it  is  exactly 
such  a  place  as  the  hermit  would  select  for  his  hut  in  shelter  from 
the  Northern  and  Western  blasts.    Though  I  could  find  no  vestiges 

*  Most  of  the  imafres  of  P&r9wanaih  are  in  black  marble ;  probably  becaaae 
lie  b  deacribed  aa  being  of  a  blue  complexion  in  the  Jma  5iiM»tra«-*blaQk.  mar* 
ble  being  more  oonaonant  with  thia  color  than  whiter 

t  Thebb  are  many  hllla  In  the  district  to  which  Moant  PirumM  belongs, 

(Romirikicf ),  on  the  aammlti  of  which  Htiufee  FakterM  dedicate  thema^lret  to  se«- 

cloaion  from  the  world.    I  mounted  one  called  the  Koolma  PmAot,  on  the  same 

'range  as  the  Jhatgh^e  Pass,  which  a  recloae  of  this  kind  has  ^made  the  resort  of 

|h«  dsToat  from  the  nsighhpnring  peigassah?.  r^    '  ^  -  ^i  ^ 
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x£  ruin  abont^  I  was  told  that  the  same  station  had  held  a  temple 
before  this  modern  one  was  er^ted  by  the  JuggtU-^s^toi  Moarskeda* 
had.    The  labour  of  carrying  large  blocks  of  marble  to  the  summit* 
of  the  mountain y  sufficiently  indicates  the  zeal  and  perseT^raoce  of 
the  enthusiastic  Jamais 

I  have  described  the-  singular  appearance  of  the^  small  whittt 
erections  which  adorn  the  pinnacles  of  the  mountain :  these  are 
twenty  in  number,  called  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  goom^ 
tee$ — ^by  the  pilgrims  and  other  Jatmu  with  whom  I  coaversed^ 
Chibootrg  or  Took$*  As  there  are  not  so  many  actual  peaks,  many 
of  these  buildings  stand  in  less  conspicuous  points  of  the  ridge : 
none  of  the  pinnacles,  however,  which  at  a  distance  look  like  ar- 
rows aimed  at  the  sky,  are  without  this  stamp  of  human  industry  ; 
and  it  was  to  me,  as  I  looked  at  some  of  the  steep  places,  a  mattef 
pf  astonishment  that  brick-layers  could  have  pursued  their  labours  oil 
such  dangerous  eminences.  On  the  day  I  mounted  the  hill,  al- 
though the  breeze  was  gentle  in  the  valleys  below,  there  was  a 
stormy  wind  on  the  summit,  against  which  I  was  glad  to  shelter 
myself  behind  the  aoomtee  that  stands  by  the  side  of  the  path  ot 
under  the  Leeward  brow  of  the  mountain* 

Each  goomtee  is  a  solid  pile  of  brickwork,  varying  in  height 
and  size  according  to  the  facility  its  station  afforded  to  the  buUd- 
ers — the  largest  does  not  exceed  eight  feet  is  height,  and  the  aame 
in  length  and  breadth  ;  somea[^ared  not  tabe  larger  than  'one«- 
fourth  of  these  dimensions.  In  each  of  these  buildings  is  a  small 
recess,  on  the  flat  of  which  is  marked  the  print  of  a  foot,  revered 
as  the  churun  (or  last  footmark  upon  earth)  of  the  Tirthankar, 
whose  name  is  engraved  beneath.  Upon  every  gocmiee  near  the 
Churun  an  inscription  certifies  the  date  of  its  consecration— 
'*  Asfhapit  Shoogul  Chund  Juggut-s^,  Mmtgh  Soodii  TirotH,  Sum- 
but  1826''— the  13th  day  of  the  second  half  (or  the  28ih  day)  of 
die  month  of  Maugh,  1825,  Sumbut,  (A.  0. 1768). 

I  should  here  state  (as  all  my  readers  may  not  be  equally  con- 
versant in  Oriental  Antiquities)  that  the  Jainas,  who  were  origin- 
ally pure  Deists,  record  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ara,  or  age^ 
'wlucli  is  now  passing  away,  there  were  24  Tirthankan,  or  Holy 
Teachers,  who  alt  arrived  at  the  third  or  highest  sanctification,  at- 
taining Sayujya^  or  union  with  God.  These  Goorooi^  have  now  be- 
come the  Deotas  of  this  sect,  and  the  mode  of  worship,  by  ab« 
straoCing  the  soul  in  meditation  upon  the  Divkie  nature,  which  they 
taught^  has  relapsed  into  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  them ;  a  gra- 
dation which  the  history  of  mankind  proves  to  be  the  universally 
^  natural  process  of  superstition. 

'        An  account  of  these  Tirtkankari  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke's  Essay  on  the  Jainus,  in  the  Mi  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 

•^  p  2  3i  i^ed  by  VLiOOgle 
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searcbea  for  Bengal,  (p.  804,  &c.)  ;  but  it  kneceiNury  here  to  re- 
oapitttlate  their  names,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  subjoin  the  places,  of 
their  natiTities,  deaths,  and  consecration,  which  is  not  given  of  all 
in  th^  paper  alluded  to* — 

^  ^il^Adi$uUhf  or  Rithahhanath ;  bom  at  Ajodhya  or  Oude, 
tfhid^^died  at  Bfount  Ashtapud,  in  Gvzerat. 

2. — Ajeeinatk ;  bom  also  in  Oude — ^he  underwent  his  nuw^t 
or  apotheosis  at  Mount  Sanut  Sekhar ;  accordingly  his  churvn  is 
consecrated  in  the  goamiee,  which  is  the  second  from  the  West- 
ward, 

3. — Sambhoonath ;  bom  at  Sawunta,  and  ascended  to  Heayen 
from  Mount  Seekhar — ^his  footprint  appears  on  the  19th  goomtee 
from  the  West  extremity  of  the  mountam  ridge. 

4. — Ahhiiumdmmath  ;  bora  in  Oude,  and  died  at  Mount 
Seekhar — ^bis  chunm  is  imprinted  in  the  20th  goamiee  on  Mount 
Pdrutnath, 

5. — Soomuinath;  bom  also  in  Oude,  and  underwent  his  apo- 
theosis at  Mount  Seekhar,  leaving  the  mark  of  hb  foot  where  the 
6th  Took  stands. 

6. — Pudmapurhhoonaih ;  bom  at  a  city  called   Kootumhkee,   ^ 
and  died  on  Mount  Seekhar,  where  the  last  print  of  his  foot  ap- 
pears in  the  14th  goomtee. 

7. — Supamoanath ;  bom  at  Benares,  and  ascended  to  Hea- 
ven from  the  portion  of  the  4th  of  the  modem  Muit'hs  on  Mount 
Seekkar. 

8. — Chundurpurbhoo  ;  bom  at  Chundreepoor — ^his  ekurun  ap- 
pears in  the  16th  goomtee. 

9: — SufoidKnath  or  Pushpadunta;  bom  at  Kakunderpoorg, 
and  died  at  Mount  Seekhar — ^his  footprint  is  consecrated  in  tne  6th 
goomtee. 

10. — Soeiabiath  ;  bom  at  Bkudulpoor — ^the  commemoratiott  of 
his  mooch  is  in  the  IBtfi  goomtee  of  Mount  Seekhar. 

*  Thu  informatba  was  obtained  from  a  relation  of  the  Jdma  Juggui-Ui  at 
JtfMr«/k#da£«ti;  the  particalar  positions  of  the  GwnUu9  were  explained  by  VA* 
grima  and  more  intelligent  MuhajwM  of  Gi^oA* 

t  J^iaA  is  a  title  of  honor. 
.     J  Thbrs  are  flye  stages  in  the  life  of  eyery  TMkaOttar^X.  GwhkM,  or  con- 
ception—3.  JsiM,  or  birth— 8.  DilcAa,  or  abandonment  of  the  world— 4.  Gysrul, 
or  comncBcement  of  divine  abstnctioa— tf .  M99ch,  or  death  aad  apotheosis.  |^  ^ 
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"    tli^'-^ree  Vksfiiath :  ham  BtSihdh,  died  on  Mount  SeeUar^ 
and  l6ft4iis  footmark  in  the  12th  goomtee. 

l%^^Ba§oopujya ;  born  at  Chumpapoory,  where  also  he  died, 
and  underwent  bis  apotheosis.  This  yitlage  is  a  short  distance  to 
the  West  of  Bagelpoor,  wbere  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  this 
Tirthankar. 

IS^-^BeemUnath :  bom  at  Kumpahpoory,  and  died  on  Mount 
SeMkar^  where  his  ckurun  is  marked  on  the  drd  goomtee, 

14. — Anuninath:  born  in  Oude,  and  ascended  to  Heaven 
from  Mount  Seekhar — his  footprint  appears  in  the  17th  Took, 

1&. — DkurTnanaih ;  burn  at  RuttenpooryJ*  died  at  Mount 
Seekhar,  where  hb  churun  is  consecrated  on  the  7th  peak  of  the 
moutain. 

'     IS^-^SutUnath :  bom  at  ITies/anapoor  (near  the  modern  Delhi),  . 
and  underwent  his  apotheosis  at  Mount   Sisehhar,  as  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  6th  goomtee, 

17. — Koonthnaih:  bora  at  Huttanapoor,  and  died  on  this 
mountain  —the  largest  Mutfh  close  on  the  side  of  the  path  where  it 
reaches  the  ridge,  is  appropriated  to  this  Tirthankar,  being  the  8th 
from  the  Westwsurd  end. 

IB. — Aranath  ;  bom  also  at  Hustanapoor — he  underwent  his 
mooek  at  Mount  Seekhar ^  as  is  commemorated  by  the  18th  goomtee, 

19. — MuUinath ;  bora  at  Mithila,\  and  died  at  Mount  SeeUuar 
— his  footprint  appears  in  the  11th  Took, 

20. — ^Muniiuvrata :  bora  eX  Rajgeer,  an  ancient  Jatna  city, 
&e  ruins  of  which  still  remain  a  short  distance  to  the  West  of  the 
city  of  Behar,  in  the  Zillah  of  that  name.  This  Tirthankar  went 
to  seiSkide  himself  on  Mount  SSeeA^ar  when  he  died,  and  his  last 
toueb'cM  ^arth  is  consecrated  in  the  16th  goomtee, 

21. — Neminath ;  bom  at  Mithila,  and  died  on  this  mountain, 
wfaefe  tbe  Ofli  goomtee  marks  the  place  of  his  flight  from  Earth  to 
Heayen. 

'i1ML*^lfami$Mh:  bom  at  Dwarkai  in  the  West  of  India,  and 
finished  his  life  of  ministry  and  seclusion  in  Mount   Oirinaraf  in 

•  ▲  iMf  la^l^  territoriM  of  JV^mmt. 
jtjftmb^istb^jmcSentnans^T^Am^r.  ^  . 
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the  province  of  Kattiwar,  The  place  of  his  consecratioii  is  hel<f 
very  sacred  by  Jaiiui  pilgrims.*  There  is  a  temple  to  this  Choroid 
at  Benares,  built  by  the  Dajumbaras,  with  whom  he  seems  to  be  » 
favorite  Deota, 

23. — PArumath ;  born  at  Bheloopwr,  a  suburb  of  Benares,. 
where  a  temple  b  dedicated  to  him.  This  Tirtkankar  retired  from 
the  world  to  Mount  Seekkar,  where  he  died,  and  that  mountain  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  his  name,  either  because  he  was  the  last 
of  the  Jaina  Saints  who  made  this  solitude  the  scene  of  his  sancti- 
fication,  or  because  he  is  remembered  and  propitiated  as  the  most 
holy  of  the  Jaina  Prophets.  Accordingly  the  highest  of  the  moun'^ 
tain  pinnacles, . being  that  farthest  Westward,  holds  the  goomtee  i0 
which  the  churun  of  this  Tirthankar  is  to  be  found. 

24.^^Vardhamana  or  Muhabeer  Swami  :  bom  at  Ckitr-hoot^f 
and  died  at  Pawapoory,  at  the  place  where  he  had  retired  from  the 
world.  Pawapocnry,  adjoining  to  Rajgeer,  near  Behar^  now  con- 
tarns  the  temple  of  Uiis  Tirthtmhar. 

In  this  list  the  twenty  goomtees  on  the  peaks  of  Mount  P^ 
rusnath,  formerly  Mount  Seekkar^  and  the  account  of  th^m  as  giv* 
en  me  by  the  Pilnrims,  are  found  to  correspond  with  the  catalogue 
contained  in  the  Kalpa  Pootra,  from  whico  the  above  parUcufais 
are  originally  extracted.  All  Uie  Jaina  Tirthankars,  except  four 
— Rishabhanaih,  Basoopujya,  Neminaih  and  FardAamana-- are 
said  to  have  chosen  this  remote  mountain  as  the  scene  of  their  se* 
elusion,  which  was  probably  the  act  that  led  to  their  celebrity  and 
sanctification. 

The  countries  in  which  the  Tirthankars  are  described  to  have 
been  born,  present  perhaps  the  best  attainable  evidence  regarding  the 
situations  of  the  early  dynasties  of  this  sect,  if  dynasties  they  possessed  ; 
or  ifnotof  their  most  ancient  residences  as  a  people.  Fouroutof  the  five 
first  Saints  were  bom  in  Oude ; — various  cities  in  the />eilAaii  appear 
to  have  afterwards  been,  the  most  frequent  scenes  of  their  earljr 
careers ;  then  the  provinces  in  the  North-west  of  Hindostan,  and 
finally  the  centre  of  Behar  and  Boglipoor,  contains  marks  of  their 
subsequent  dominion.  Mount  See/diar,  with  its  magnificent  pedes- 
tal and  bold  peaks,  must  have  been  visible  from  the  pergunnahs  of 
the  last  kingaom,  and  perhaps  constituted  its  Southern  boundary; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  how  the  enthusiasts  of  Oude  were  led 


*  An  article  ia  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Societr's  TraBsactioM,  by  Lieotenant 
Macmaitlo,  fairing  an  accoant  or  the  proTince  oiKtUtewar,  codUidb  some  notice* 
bf  th<^  temples  at  Moant  QMnara.  i  haye  no  means  of  referring  to  the  original 
memoir  at  present.  "^ 

t  CMrkwi  is  an  ancient  ctty  of  BundiUntnd  which  is  reflor(ed  to  M  S  J|^ 
cied  place  by  Bnikmna  Hindoos^  as  weU  as  by  JiOiun.^-^^^^^^  byXjOOgle 
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to  select  this  distant  mountain  as  the  place  of  their  sanctification.* 
Eygeer,  or  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  calls  it  in  his  paper  on  the  Jakuu, 
Sajgriha^  is  related  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  kinffdom, 
and  contains  sufficient  marks  to  confirm  this  fact  ;t  the  few  Jamoi 
who  are  now  to  be  found  in  thoae  parts,  divide  their  greatest  vene* 
ration  between  Vardhamana  and  Pdrswanatk,  the  former  of  whom 
they  beliere  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  monarch,  whose  capital 
was  at  Pawapoory.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  sam^ 
part  of  India  (Behar)  which  contains  so  many  consecrated  sta^ 
tures  of  this  sect.  Is  scattered  over  with  so  many  ruins  of  Buddha 
antiquitiesh^the  last,  however,  have  been  defaced  by  ^e  iron  heel 
of  persecution,  while  the  former  are  standing  entire,  and  adorn  the 
most  remote  valleys  and  htUa  with  their  beautiful,  yet  simple 
buildings. 

Thb  speculations  into  which  I  was  inclined  to  indulge  as  to 
whether  the  erections  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  mountain  should  be 
referred  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  recorded  in  their  inscrip- 
tions, or  whether  diey  were  first  built  in  the  Sumbut  year  1825, 
«:ere  set  at  rest  by  a  communication  with  a  near  relative  of 
^mgal  Chmnd  whose  name  they  bear,  and  who  claimed  no  great- 
er merit  for  the  Juggut-sit,  than  that  of  having  repaired  older  me* 
korials  which  had  fallen  into  decay*  The  practice  of  constancy, 
nay  yearly,  repairing  and  cleansing  these  buildings,  though  an  ad-t 
mirable  actor  piety,  efiectually  disappoints  all  research;  for  he 
who  raises  a  new  edifice  on  the  remains  of  old  ones,  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  obliterate  the  name  of  the  founder,  and  to  stamp  (he 
modern  bnildings  with  his  own.  All  agree  that  on  the  sites  of  the 
principal  temple  above,  and  the  picturesque  Mimdir  at  Mudhun, 
sanctuaries  stood  before  those  which  have  been  raised  within  the 
last  60  years ;  but  the  antiquarian  looks  in  vain  for  traces  of  their 
feundations.  In  so  desolate  a  country,  where  materials  are  scarce, 
and  the  labour  of  artizans  difficult  to  be  procured,  the  bricks  and 
walls  of  the  old  erections  would  doubtless  be  dismantled  to  aid  id 
the  new  work. 

But  diough  the  existence  of  houses  of  worship  must  be 
referred  to  a  distance  incalculably  remote,  and  was  perhaps  coeval 
with  the  lives  of  the  last  Tirtkakhcar$j  the  fancy  that  stamped  the 
peaks  of  the  mountain  with  communications  of  their  apotheoses  is 
evidently  the  offspring  of  a  much  later  age.  One  suite  or  more 
which  notay  have  stood  in  the  secluded  work  now  occupied  by 
the  temple  I  have  described,  may  have  formed  the  successive  habi- 
tations of  the  Recluses,  but  it  b  not  likely  that  the  points  where 

*  Thb  Btabbom  soil  and  stupeDdoas  Jangles  aroand  this  monatain  forbid  my 
eupposiog  that  populous  cities  could  have  ever  encompassed  its  base. 

t  It  was  the  capital  of  South  Bthtxr.  the  nsidence  of  JwraaanHuu  who  was 

•*    •  '  ■  ■  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  iC 
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the  goomteet  or  tooks  now  hold  their  sublime  stations  should  haye 
]been  the  actual  spots  at  which  they  removed  to  die.  The  dbmrnt 
or  foot-prints,  wnich  these  singular  little  buildings  contain,  seem  to 
speak  of  a  time  much  later  than  that  in  which  the  narratives  of  the 
several  holy  men  were  compiled.  Though  the  Jaina  ShastroM  are 
said  to  outdo  the  Brakmana  Pooranas  in  extravagances,  the  fictions 
of  the  former,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  scanty  accounts 
we  have  of  them/  regard  rather  the  description  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  and  their  calculations  of  chronology  than  the  ad- 
ventures and  miracles  of  their  Saints.f  The  Tirthankars  of  the 
Jatnoff  are  not  commemorated  in  those  poetical  colors,  and  heroic 
romances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  mythology  of  the  Vai$knaviu» 
The  idea  of  consecrating  the  last  impression  of  the  Saints*  holy 
feet  upon  Earth,  may  have  been  suggested  to  some  worthy  Pif« 
grim,  perhaps  even  to  Shoogul  Chund  himself,  by  the  temple  at 
Oayakj  through  which  city  probably  his  route  passed,  wherein  the 
supposed  footmark  of  VUhnoo,  as  he  descendeci  to  Earth,  is  pre- 
served in  the  holiest  recess  of  the  shrine — an  association  which  con« 
stitutes  the  ancient  sanctity  of  that  city.  But  to  whatever  time  or 
person  the  mode  of  consecration  may  owe  its  origin,  that  pious  ima- 
gination which  first  stamped  the  pinnacles  of  Mount  SoMar  with 
the  emblems  of  this  natural  idolatry,  deserves  itself  to  be  comme* 
morated  as  an  instance  of  a  sublime  and  elevated  genius.  The 
Jaina  temples  in  the  valley  are  vested  with  the  beauty  of  a  peace- 
ful solitude ;  their  sanctuaries  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  occupy 
solitudes  which  are  the  nearest  points  to  Heaven  in  the  land  which 
is  their  country. 

The  dates  which  are  marked  on  the  pedestals  of  the  idols, 
record  their  installation  in  the  several  temples ;  but  I  have  re- 
marked that  only  in  one  instance  is  there  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
buildings  are  much  older  than  the  inscriptions  announce.  With  re- 
gard to  the  most  ancient  looking  iUfwu^tr-^that  belonging  to  ./ynific- 
deer  Bkookkun,  of  Owalior — ^it  vras  reckoned  to  be  only  50  yean 
old  by  the  most  venerable  native  whom  I  found  in  the  village ;  but 
considering  that  this  veteran,  whose  beard  was  as  white  and  back 
as  crooked,  as  the  hoary  representative  of  Time  himself,  only  esti- 
mated his  own  age  at  40  years,  this  period  may  safely  be  multi- 
plied by  two.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  expensive  works  of 
this  place  were  all  coinpleted  since  that  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity which  the  British  power  has  secured  to  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  Hindottan.     Though  pilgrims  were  never  actually  prevented 

*  See  Asiatic  Researches  Vol.  9,  Article  Tke  Jmn*. 

t  SiMoe  this  was  writteo,  the  pvbltcaUonof  the  Catalogue  of  the  ColIecUons 
r  ,{?***?^?  Coloael  Mackensie,  shews  this  to  be  a  miatakea  inference.  The 
bulk  of  Jain  litemtnre  consists  of  moostroas  legends  relating  to  their  pecoUar 
Sainto,  and  their  attempts  at  ancient  history  are  nothing  more  than  esucseratad 
appropriations  of  the  fiotions  of  the  Sanscrit  writers^-EDT^       «wraisa 
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from  visiting  this  remote  spot  itom  Delhi ,  Bengal,  and  every  part 
*  of  the  Dekkan,  during  the  times  of  persecution  and  of  war,  these 

l^eautiful  images,  the  funds  for  constructing  temples  worthy  of  thena 
jand  the  very  workmen  themselves,  have  only  been  sent  by  wealthy 
^  Devotees  from  their  distant  countries,  since  the  influence  of  our 
^  Government  has  afforded  protection  to  the  traveller  and  security 

to  the  conscientious  though  dissenting  Devotee,  .  , 

It  remains  to  notice  the  ceremonies  of  worship  performed  by 

,  the  pilgrims  at  the  sacred  mountains.  Arrived  at  Mudbun,  they 
attach  themselves  to  whichever  temple  they  prefer,  finding  accom- 

.  modations  in  the  apartments  round  the  courts.  Those  who  are  de-* 
mrous  of  propitiating  Heaven  in  favour  of  deceased  friends,  cany 
a  Pindeey  Or  offering  of  honey,  ghee,  rice,  sugar-candy,  and  the 
flower  Umkkana,  to  the  shrine  of  the  Gwalior  Mundir.  There 
are  no  priests  to  initiate  the  pilgrims  in  the  mysteries  of  their  ce« 
remonials,  each^  therefore,  pursues  his  own  habits  oi  devotion  ;  and 
their  only  expences,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  spoilers 

'  at  Palgunjo,  consists  in  hiring  a  dooly  to  carry  them  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  leaving  some  small  contribution  for  the  repairs  of  the 
sacred  buildings.  These  repairs  are  undertaken  with  the  greatest 
|yunctuality  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  breaks  up  ;    the  Punchayt 

'  oi.Muhajuns  of  Moorshedabad,  are  responsible  for  the  application  of 
these  funds,  and  make  whatever  additions  are  necessary.  This  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  is  inculcated  by  their  religious  principles,  and 
the  beauty  it  secures  to  their  buildings  surpasses  every  thing  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  seen. 

BoWEVER  active  and  strong,  every  pilgrim  engages  a  dooly 
to  carry  him  to  the  summit,  for  his  labours  commence  when  he  ar- 
rives on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.  It  is  held  to  be  necessary  that 
'every  goamtee  or  took  should  be  visited  and  receive  an  offering*  at 
the  hands  of  each  pilgrim  ;  and  as  many  of  the  peaks  are  several 
ko6s  off  from  the  Mutfh  of  Koonmath,  to  which  the  only  ascend- 
ing path  arrives,  as  some  of  them  can  only  be  mounted  by  climb- 
ing— this  is  indeed  a  penance  of  extreme  labour  and  fatigue.  But 
DO  danger  or  di£Sculty  will  deter  these  persevering  enthusiasts,  and 
rather  Uian  return  to  their  houses  without  having  completed  this  ar- 
duous task,  they  will  die  in  the  undertaking;  and  death  in  such  a 
service  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  honorable  fprtuue  that  can  befal 
a  pilgrim.  The  length  and  tediousness  of  this  duty  is  encreased  by 
their  strict  forbearance  from  committing  any  kind  of  impurity 
'whatever  within  the  holy  precincts ;  and  as  it  is  their  custom  only  to 
eat  by  day-light,  to  avoid  incurring  the  destruction  of  the  smallest 
insect,  several  excursions  to  the  summit  are  necessary  for  the  ac- 
coDipUshment  of  the  pilgrimage. 

*         •  ^-  . 

*  These  ofieriofra  are  composed  of  Water,  Sanddl-wood,  Rice,  a  perfume 
calM  Dhoop,  a  flower  called  Powa,  Fruita,  and  a  Deep  or  Lamp. 
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The  visits  and  salutations  to  the  several  churuns  on  the  peaks 
are  concluded  by  a  more  deliberate  adoration  at  the  temple  of 
PArswanath,  which  is  so  admirably  situated  to  encourage  those 
abstract  exercises  of  the  mind  in  which  the  Jainas  ordinarily  in- 
dulge. After  concluding  the  duties  on  the  mountain,  those  who 
desire  to  leave  no  claim  to  a  sanctified  character  unadvanced,  per* 
form  a  circuit  round  the  base,  starting  from  Mudbun,  to  which  they 
again  return  after  traversing  a  circle  of  at  least  thirty  miles.  From 
this  {^ace  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  depart  for  the  other  tem« 
plea  at  Pawapoary  in  Behar  and  Chumpapoory,  near  Boglipoar. 

The  researches  of  many  learned  men  who  have  occupied  their 
talents  in  bringing  to  light  the  mysteries  of  oriental  mythology,  ap« 
pear  to  have  settled  one  point  in  Hindoo  History  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  Brahndnical  system  represents  thd  original 
religion  of  India  ;  that  the  Buddhists  were  a  dissenting  scion  from 
this  stock,  and  Uiat  the  Jainas  originally  issued  from  amongst  tho 
disciples  of  Buddha.  Wh^t  evidence  can  be  obtained  from  orien- 
tal and  classical  History  has  already  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  question  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity ;  but  this  evidence 
from  the  fabulous  character  and  extravagant  chronology  of  the  prin- 
cipal records,  can  never  establish  a  very  high  degree  of  probability, 
and  it  is  proper  to  compare  it  with  that  analogy  which  universal 
philosophy  affords,  before  we  allow  our  minds  to  draw  a  decisive 
opinion  from  its  reflections. 

Although  the  Shastras  of  the  Jainas  are  said  to  contain 
still  greater  extravagances  than  the  Vedania  of  the  Brahmins,  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  imaginative  histories  remain  unknown  to  the 
multitude  of  the  sect,  whose  belief  and  form  of  worship  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  pure  Deism  which  were  preached  by 
their  earliest  founders.  The  only  portion  of  the  year  which  these 
simple  people  hold  sacred  to  devotional  exercises,  is  dedicated  to  a 
meditative  adoration  of  Bhugwan,  the  supreme  God.  The  month 
of  Bhadonj  the  whole  of  which  composes  their  Puchoosur  anniver- 
sary, is  kept  holy  by  retirement  from  worldlv  duties,  and  by  keeping 
the  thoughts  employed  upon  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  one 
sublime  and  perfect  Godhead.  It  is  true  that  24  Tirthanhars  seem 
to  stand  between  them  and  the  Deity,  and  are  the  objects  of  ordi- 
nary veneration,  like  the  Saints  of  the  Catholic  Calendar ;  but  they 
are  only  remembered  as  holy  men  who  have  attained  association 
%i^ith  God  in  reward  for  their  exemplary  piety ;  they  are  esteemed 
in  this  light  by  the  multitude,  and  the  first  principles  of  their  7%eo- 
gany  are  not  so  concealed  in  the  idolatry  of  the  Jainas  as  in  the 
Saint-worship  of  the  Catholics.*    This  circumstance  is  in  singular 


*  It  10  common  with  the  more  ifcnorant  of  this  sect  to  select  one  of  their 
Tirthankars  as  their  Dcota,  and  to  paj  to  him  all  the  adoration  and  ceremonies 
they  would  show  towanb  the  Peitjr,    This  is  the  practice  with  many  small  noin^ 
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contrast  with  the  secret  system  of  the  Brahmins,  who,  when  hard 
pre»ed  to  defend  the  absurdities  of  their  fabulous  mythology,  reply 
that  the  multitude  being  incapable  of  isppr^ciating  the  notion  of  a 
metaphysical  Divinity,  they  keep  this  mysterious  truth  to  them- 
telres,  and  Have  devised  a  scheme  calculated  to  amuse  the  fancies 
and  the  fears  of  the  world.  With  the  Vaishnavas  Polytheism  is  the 
teligion  of  the  people,  and  Deism  the  secret  faith  of  their  wisest 
Priests.  Among  the  Jainas,  if  there  are  any  similarly  credulous 
Polytheists,  they  are  of  that  number  who  read  theic.  Sanskrit  Po^ 
thi»  and  Poems  with  imaginations  that  cannot  resist  the  romances 
they  contain. 

•  Not  having  had  so  much  opportunity  of  observing  the  prac-  , 
tices  of  the  Buddhists,  I  am  content  to  take  the  opinions  expressed 
by  others,  that  their  religion,  in  its  latest  known  character,  bears 
a  nearer  affinity  to  pure  Deism,  and  contains  a  shorter  catalogue  of 
idols  than  the  Puranas  and  Belief  of  the  Brahmins.  Viewing, 
therefore,  the  present  relative  situation  and  principles  of  these  dif- 
ferent sects,  should  there  be  no  direct  clue  to  the  secret  of  their 
comparative  antiquity,  all  speculation  on  this  subject  will  be  em- 
braced in  the  broad  philosophical  question, — **  Which  seems  to 
"  have  the  strongest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Uie  first  and  original 
**  Religion  of  mankind,  a  pure  Deism  founded  upon  an  unity  of  Di« 
*'  vine  power ;  and  a  Polytheistical  system  implying  a  veneration 
*'  of  ancestry,  and  for  every  thing  that  operates  upon  the  hopes  and 
**  terrors  of  mankind.''  This  is  a  question  which  at  first  should  be 
considered  without  allowing  a  bias  for  any  particular  train  of  re- 
cord or  tradition  to  forestall  our  philosophical  conclusions^ 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  say  that  we  can  have  an  idea  of  th^ 
power*  of  many,  before  we  have  received  an  idea  of  the  power  of 
one.  The  child  or  the  savage,  from  first  observing  the  strength 
and  force  of  an  individual,  infers  a  notion  of  the  strength  and  force 
of  an  army  or  multittifle,  and  it  seems  contrary  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  the  intellect,  that  a  thought  of  multiplex  violence  should  jpre- 
cede  the  knowledge  of  this  character  or  act  in  one.  If,  therefore, 
human  fancy  be  supposed  by  its  own  impulse,  to  have  applied  the 
observations  of  sense  to  supernatural  subjects,  or  to  a  world  beyond 
its  own,  the  first  step  must  surely  have  been  to  imagine  one  subject 
invested  with  powers  and  attributes  unseen  and  spiritual ;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  this  idea  would  soon  be  multiplied.  In 
the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  unity  in   abstract  reflections  must 

bersof  Jatiwa  ia  the  district  of  Ramghur,  by  whom  the  name  of  P&rswoMtk  it 
the  only  sacred  symbol  known  and  acknowledged ;  they  are  sworn  in  oar  Courts 
on  a  piece  of  paper  in  which  this  name  is  written.  The  form  of  deistical  religion 
reffiainstn  these  instances ;  the  object  alone  is  changed. 

•  The  notion  of  God  abstractedly  resolves  itself  into  the  notion  of  Power. 
Bttt  in  this  reasoning  any  attribute  of  Divinity  may  be  subftUtii^,  GoOqIc 
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have  preceded  multitude ;  so  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  notion 
of  one  God  must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  notion  of  Polythe;- 
ism. 

This  is  an  argument  for  those  who  may  be  of  opinion  that  the 
belief  in  any  kind  of  supernatural  influence  or  existence  was,  most 
probably,  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  human  reason  alone.  Those, 
however,  who  think  that  a  revelation  was  originally  necessary  to 
communicate  a  sense  of  religion  to  mankind »  will  soon  be  aware  of 
the  thousand  difficulties  attending  the  fancy  that  Polytheistical 
trutlis,  or  the  description  of  innumerable  Deities,  must  have  beem 
the  subject  of  the  firat  divine  communication  to  man.  Revelation 
must  have  annouticed  the  truth  ;  and  if  a  multiplicity  of  Gods  be 
the  truth,  why  is  this  notion  so  repugnant  to  reason  and  feeling  ? 
and  why  have  not  the  many  impostures  of  mankind  imitated  this 
character  of  divinity  ? 

Upon  a  superficial  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  look  around  amongst  the  various  examples  of  savage 
society  on  the  Globe,  to  try  the  truth  of  our  metaphysical  specula- 
tions by  the  test  of  their  primitive  character  and  customs.  But 
such  axrtterion  must  always  be  delusive,  as  the  communities  which 
we  may  discover,  even  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  can 
never  be  observable  in  their  primitive  state.  The  succession  of  ge- 
nerations carries  with  it  the  reports  of  tradition  ;  and  if  this  suceea- 
sion  has  passed  on,  nimijar  metaphysical  reasoning  or  historical  re- 
search must  be  applied  to  things  in  order  to  trace  their  origin  ;  and 
hy  this  the  character  of  a  test  is  lost. 

If,  then,  experience  and  demonstration  are  unattainable,  his* 
tory  and  analogy  are  the.  only  kinds  of  evidence  within  our  reach. 
But  I  do  not  here  appeal  to  the  real  foundation  of  those  influen- 
tial religious  systems  which  have  overspread  the  world  both  in  an-* 
cient  and  modern  times,because  those  very  systems  which  have  given  rise 
to  these  reflections,  are  examples  of,  not  exceptions  to, the  universal  pro- 
cess  of  things.  The  foundation  of  the  Brahminical  Pantheon  of  Deva^ 
and  Deotas  is  a  pure  principle  of  a  divine  unity ;  aud  the  earliest  records 
existing  of  the  origin  and  early  condition  of  this  singular  Polytheism, 
begin  with  a  description  of  Brahme^  that  single  ineffable  first  cause 
from  which  every  consequence  has  ensued.  So  that  the  only  evi- 
dence adduceable  to  the  matter  under  consideration  gofts  to'  prove 
that  this  metaphysical  Deism  was  not  the  inference  of  intellectual 
genius  from  a  polytheistical  idolatry  previously  prevalent,  but  iha 
source  from  whence  Iws  proceeded  the  mythology  now  adored. 

If  then  these  reflections,  and  especially  the  last  deduction,  are 
plausible,,  it  becomes  a  rational  Theory  to  say  that  the  Brahmini- 
eal  Hindoos,  at  a  time  immeasurably  distant,  were  disciples  of  a 
religious  system^  the  principles  and  practice  of  wIucIk  proclaimed 
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the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  Such,  however,  which  was  the  original 
character  of  the  Hindoo  creed,  is  also  the  modern  character  of  the 
Buddha  and  Jaina  systems ;  and  it  becomes  an  obvious  inference 
that  the  two  latter,  which  retain  what  the  former  has  lost^  present 
the  truest  representation  of  antiquity.* 

I^AVING  taken  this  brief  view  of  the  subject  metaphysical^, 
h  is  proper  to  revert  to  those  facts  which  relate  to  the  question,  and  ' 
which  have  furnished  the  principal  materials  for  research  on  this  in- 
teresting point  of  history  and  philosophy^    These  facta  may  be  di-o^ 
Tided  under  the  following  heaos — 

1. — It  may  be  remarked  that  the  sects  of  the  Bnddhas  and 
JminoM  are  now  in  ruins ; .  the  tribes  of  the  former  dispersed  ;  their 
numbers  collected  in  countries  far  distant  fh>m  the  territorial  era* 
die  of  their  race,  and  their  temples  defaced  and  crumbling  to  de* 
cay  ; — ^the  latter  banished  from  all  political  consequence  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  pursuing  the  humiliating  profession  of  Trade  alone. 

2. — The  account  which  may  be  extracted  from  those  classical 
historians  who  have  described  the  ancient  state  of  India,  may  brief- 
.  ]y  be  said  to  divide  the  philosophers  of  the  East  into  two  sects---* 
one  having  the  favour  of  the  multitude ;  the  other  consisting  of 
**  captious  dissenters*'  whose  doctrines  were  more  annoying  to  the 
orthodox  "  Gymnosophists'*  than  their  numbers. 

3. — ^The  writings  held  to  be  sacred,  or  rather  of  indisputable 
authority  by  the  Buddhas  and  Jainas,  though  they  differ  from  the 
Vedanta,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Deity  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  seem  to  imitate  them  in  the  extravagant  accounts  of  their 
first  holy  men,  and  even  to  surpass  them  in  monstrous  calculations 
of  chronology. 

1.— .That  those  parts  of  the  Indian  continent  whence  the 
Buddhists  are  supposed  to  have  issued,  or  at  any  rate  were  populous, 
now  only  contain  the  broken  ruins  of  their  temples,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  antiquity  as  a  sect;  and  a  presumptive  evidence 
that  their  religion  is  more  ancient  than  that  which  now  flourishes  on 
the  land  that  once  teemed  with  marks  of  their  piety  and  grandeur. 
Such  is  the  natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  state  of  things, 
and  after  observing  this  fact  it  would  seem  as  plausible  to  suppose 
that  the  Latins  were  a  scion  of  the  Christian  stem  because  the  ruins 
of  their  temples  are  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Home,  as  that  the 

*  The  qnestion  ib  not  whether  the  stock  of  the  BuddhMM6  Joina#  wa»ear« 
lier  than  the  stock  of  the  Brahtnanoit  but  whether  the  priDciplea  now  obsenrable 
in  the  one  preceded  those  now  cherished  by  the  other.  I  sappose  that  all  issued 
from  the  same  stock,  and  that  the  two  former  retain  the  best  resemblance  to  ih« 
Ofigiaal  race.  r^^^^T^ 
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SuddhcLS  whose  sanctuaries  have  been  clespoiled  to  give  place  to 
those  of  Mahadeo,  must  hare  sprung  from  the  crowds  of  their  per* 
fiecutors. 

What  says  the  analogy  of  history  on  this  interesting  subfect  ? 
Has  it  been  more  usual  that  the  old  Religions  have  been  able  ta 
ftubdue,  and  put  down  all  new  sects  that  preach  reformation  and 
novelty,  or  that  the  earlier  faith  should  be  swaHowed  up,  or  should 
be  broken  and  dispersed,  by  the  force  of  the  new  enthusiasm  ?  The 
records  of  the  nations  will  not  allow  of  a  doubtful  interpretatioa 
on  this  point ;  and  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  revolu- 
tions caused  by  the  founders  of  new  religious  systems,  and  of  new- 
beliefs,  less  complicated  than  the  old,  capturing  the  minds  of  men 
in  spite  of  the  precautions  and  violence  of  power.     If  the  Jaituts 
or  the  Bttddhas  spring  rrom  the  multitudes  of  the  Vaishnavas,  after 
the  compilation  and  diffusion  of  the  Vedanta,,  they  must  have  heetk 
allowed  to  attain  to  great  consequence   and  popularity;  to  havd 
erected  temples,   not  in   one  limited  tract  of  country,  but  in  the 
most  opposite  provinces  of  India,   and  to  have  become  a  distinct 
people ;  and  yet  not  till  this  degree'  of  prosperity  was  attained^ 
could  the  orthodox  sect  have  commenced  witn  success  that  perse^ 
cution  which  has  ended  in  expelling  the  one  race  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Hindostan,  and  subjecting  the  other  to  one  of  the  least 
honorable  professions  which  man,  according  to  their  notions,  can 
pursue.     But  such  is  not  similar  to  the  progress  of  other  nations. 
We  have  no  example  of  a  rebellious  sect,  being  defeated  and  ob- 
Kt^rated  from  the  mother  land,  after  having  been  allowed  to  spread 
its  temples,  and  to  increase  its  disciples  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country :  but  we  have  innumerable  instances  of  the  sect  overcom* 
ing  the  prior  system  ;  of  new  sanctuaries  supplanting  the  old,   and 
at  last  of  broken  remains,  or  of  persecuted  families,  being  the  only 
traces  of  religious  tribes  on  the  lands  where  they  once  flourisheck 
in  dominion. 

There  is  no  dismissing  the  immediate  inference  that  succeeds 
an  observation  of  the  present  relative  situation  of  these  different 
tribes  of  Indian  Religionists.  If  we  see  a  grove  flourishing  in 
vigour  aud  maturity ;  another  traceable  only  by  withered  trunks 
and  broken  stems ;  and  a  third  presenting  a  scanty  appearance  of 
dried  branches,  without  foliage  or  fruit ;  can  we  hesitate  to  pro* 
ttounce  upon  the  relative  age  of  the  respective  trees  ?  A  convic- 
tion thus  attained  is  so  strong  from  universal  analogy,  that  any 
particular  evidence  capable  of  refuting  it,  must  not  be  short  of 
clear  demonstration. 

The  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  race  of  Jainas  being  now 
exclusively  occupied  in  tlie  profession  of  Traffic,  does  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquarian  speculators,  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  this  fact  has  been  brought  to  assist  th^  learned^ 
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in  resolving  the  claims  of  this  sect  to  antiqaity.*  At  the  period 
of  the  great  persecution  against  this  people,  it  woukl  be  the  first 
act  of  tyranny  to  exclude  them  from  all  official  conseouenoe  in  the 
state,  and  to  expel  them  from  the  possession  x>f  lands,  a  kind  of 
wealth  which  is  most  substantial  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos.  Thus 
debarred  and  banished  from  all  those  duties  which  the  Vedas  de- 
scribe as  connected  with  the  life  of  man,  the  Jainas,  like  the  Jews 
of  the  Western  world,  were  driven  for  sustenance  to  the  exer- 
cise of  trade  ;  bankers  and  merchants  are  a  portion  of  society,  whose 
wealth,  thousfh  not  th^ir  persons,  is  more  beyond  the  reach  of  ty- 
ranny, than  any  other  class  of  people ;  they  are  convenient  in« 
struments  and  aids  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  ;  and  the 
principles  of  mortgage  and  loans  seem  long  to  have  found  a  chapter 
m  the  Laws  of  Property  in  India.  Probably  more  tractable  in 
character  than  the  Buddkas,  they  endured  persecution  with  a  more 
patient  spirit ;  till  at  last  their  oppressors,  feeling  the  convenience 
of  their  industry,  consented  to  leave  their  banks  and  shops  in  se- 
curity. 

It  is  not  difficult,  in  this  manner,  to  account  for  the  situation 
in  which  we  now  find  this  singular  race ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  fix  the 
period  at  which  this  great  change  and  downfall  occurred  in  their 
fortunes.t  That  they  were  previously  a  distinct  and  ^powerful  peo- 
ple is  established  by  the  confession  of  the  Brahmanas,  whose  re- 
cords describe  them  as  opposed  to  themselves  in  war;t  hy  the  traces 
of  their  ancient  kingdoms  in  Behar  and  elsewhere ;  and  by  their 
having  formerly  been  divided  into  four  casts,  similar  to  the  Vaish-- 
mivas,  a  division  which  is  now  lost  in  the  simple  distinction  of 
Yaiu  and  Sravaks^^  or  Priests  and  Laity.||  Had  they  been  a  new 
and  upstart  sect  when  persecution  bound  them  to  the  profession  of 
money  changers,  we  know  that  the  fanaticism  of  young  apostles 
aims  at  the  conversion  of  members,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  pa- 
tient pursuit  of  mercantile  industry.     Submission  to  power  is  more 

*  In  a  pwri  of  Behar  where  the  Vedanta  is  not  Tet7  intimately  koown  to  the 
orthodox  Hindoos,  the  pergunnah  of  Chota  Nagpoor,  and  where  also  the  number 
of  enlCivatorB  is  in  a  smalt  proportion  to  the  culfciTable  lands,  there  are  a  few 
Jauuu  who  are  ryots  to  (he  Jageerdars.  These  are  the  same  people  whom  L 
baFe  described  in  another  note  as  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Pirawanaih  alone. 

t  Thb  inscription  found  at  BeUifola  (See  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  II.  p.  270) 
and  sappoied  to  oenr  date  in  the  beginning  of  the  llth  century,  seems  to  be  a. 
chronicle  of  such  a  toleration  in  the  province  of  Mysore* 

$  This  is  rather  questionable.— £o. 

(  This  is  non  the  common  name  by  which  this  sect  is  known: 

LThb  distinction  of  castes  prevails  amongst  the  Jains  of  Soathern  India, 
ttchanan^  Hamilton's  view  of  this  subject  is  vety  different  from  that  of  our 
coorespondent.  **  There  is  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  proper  doctrine  of 
caste,  or  at  least  of  four  castes,  similar  to  those  which  the  orthodox  Hindus 
•oppose  to  have  originally  eiListed,  is  an  innovation  amongsi  the  Jains ,  althongh  in 
tba  South  of.  InditLii  seems  now  coinpletely  adopted  in  compliance  vr ilk  the  pre « 
nuliog  opiaioBS.    Trans,  R.  As,  Soc,  1.  593.  giti.e^  byLiOOgle 
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like  the  act  of  a  people  worn  out  with  contention,  and  too  old  for 
enthusiasm,  than  of  a  young  sect  impassioned  with  the  new  hopes 
that  enlightenment  never  fails  to  excite.  The  Buddhists  who  preier- 
red  emigration  to  CtLskmeeTy  to  Nipal,  and  to  Burma ^  displayed 
a  spirit  more  like  that  of  religious  rebels,  but  that  the  works  of 
art  which  they  left  behind,  point  out  the  provinces  in  which  they 
Vnce  were  powerful. 

;  2. — Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  Essay  on  the  Jainas  in  the  11th 
Toiume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  for  Bengal,  has  collected  toge- 
gether  the  testimonies  of  Greek  authors  on  t^e  subject  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  India,  with  a  learning  that  excludes  all  necessity  of  r^ 
verting  to  the  original  works.*  The  Brachmans,  the  priesthood  of 
the  £ast^  are  described  in  Arrian,  StrtidM,  and  others^  very  par- 
ticularly ;  the  latter  mentions  an  opposing  sect  called  the  Pramnce; 
and  Porphyrins  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  mention  two  distinct 
classes  of  religious  men,  the  Brachmans  and  the  Sermanes  or 
Svamanas,  (identified  with  Sunyasies,  by  Mr.  Colebrooke).  The 
last  mentioned  author  in  one  remarkable  passage,  says  that  there  is 
another  sect  in  India,  disciples  of  Butta  (PhtIo),  whom  they  re- 
vere as  a  God. 

"  '.  All  that  cah  be  gathered  from  these  ancient  witnesses^  is,  as 
Mr.  Colebrooke  infers,  that  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion, 
the  relative  position  of  the  religious  tribes  of  India,  was  the  same 
as  it  is  now ;  or  that  the  Brahminical  was  the  prevailing  faith,  and 
that  the  opposing  Sectarians,  (or  probably  the  Buddhas  undJaifuisJ, 
w&re  few  in  numbers.  This  evidence  then  assists  the  main  question 
in  lip  degree,  and  the  arguments  that  we  apply  to  the  present  age, 
are  not  altered  by  the  knowledge  we  derive  fiom  the  collateral  acr 
tount5l)y  the  writers  of  other  nations.  The  only  inference  to  be 
deduced  from  these  accounts,  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  heretip 
^cts  having  attracted  the  notice  of  visitors,  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  were  more  numerous  then  than  now ;  for  how  many  strangers 
Ynight  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  in  this  country,  with- 
out «ver  hearing  the  name  of  Muddha,  unless  attentive  to  |^  those 
IResearches,  which  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  our  countrymen  coil« 
du6ts  into  the  remotest  corners  of  foreign  lands. 

d.^-But  the  most  important  of  the  facts  to  be  noticed  is  the  resem- 
blance in  fabulous  character  between  the  Shastras  of  the  Buddhas 
and  Jainas,  and  the  Puranas  of  the  Vaisknawu.    By  those,  indeed, 

X 

*  One  remarkable  passage  in  Arrian,  uanoticed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  affords 
a  sTnpilar  sabject  for  Theory  to  Etymological  antiquarians.  In  the  8th  chaptor 
of  his  Indian  History^  he  says  that  Spartembai^  a  friend  of  the  conqaeror  JBoa- 
eitos,  dying,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Budyaa,  who  after  a  reign  of  20  years, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Crudevas.  The  resemblance  of  Budyas  to  Buddha,  and 
the  perfect  Sanskrit  termination  Devas  (Oods).  is  a  very  striking  coincidene^  ^ 
these  names  can  be  assimilated  to  Buddha  ana  Crishna,  we  faayai  sligbi^vitNU^ 
to  the  priority  of  the  farmer.  ^igi,,,,  ,y  GoOglQ       V 
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who  an  bctt  able  to  judge,  the  book*  of  the  former  are  iaid»  ia 
their  accoimts  of  their  Saiots^  to  contain  exaggerations  and  fablea^ 
■till  more  moDstroae  than  either  Menu's  account  of  the  creation^ 
or  his  calculations  of  Chronology.*  The  belief  or  the  refection  of 
the  Vedtu  appearing  to  have  been  Uie  original  point  of  controc 
Terty  between  the  sects^  the  similarity  which  may  be  observed  iH 
tfie  Jitma  Skattroi  to  some  of  the  fables  which  they,  or  their  ood* 
mentaries  contain,  seems  indeed  to  establish,  that  the  Writings  of 
ibe  Tirtkankari  were  compiled  in  imitation  of  the  PurmuUf  oom^ 
poeed  by  the  priests  of  Muhadeo.  This  hypothesis  is  so  strongly 
supported  and  believed  by  those,  who  are  most  capable  of  judging, 
that  I  readily  acknowledge  my  own  inability  to  deny  its  force. 

Thb  original  motive  for  rejecting  the  BraknUnieal  VedmUn,  ^ 
itated  to  be  that  their  pages  contain  an  account  of  creation  which 
■o  man  could  have  witnessed,  and  a  description  of  Gods,  whieh 
BO  human  eyes  could  have  compared  with  truth.  Kow  We  know 
that  it  is  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  implicitly  to  believe  those 
hcts,  however  extravagant,  which  he  learns  either  from  the  writ* 
Isa  declarations  of  the  ancient  or  from  the  assertions  of  the  mo* 
den  priests.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  people  to  examine  me- 
taphysically the  principles  either  of  their  own  or  of  other  religions  s 
and  that  infidelity  should  have  broken  out  amongst  the  priesthood, 
seems  to  have  been  rendered  most  improbable  by  tiie  sacfed  and 
privileged  confederacy  of  power  in  wnich  they  had  bound  them- 
selves.  Such  a  national,  and  such  a  clerical  character,  appears 
lea«t  of  all  others  calculated  to  engender  heresy  to  the  original 
ere«d,  or  to  allow  of  disciples  detecting  errors  in  the  system  an4 
predicating  reformed  mythologies  of  their  own.  Aecordmgly  with>^ 
in  tlie  period  of  which  any  authentic  records  remain,  the  Hindoo 
histories  contain  no  examples  of  truant  converts  to  teason,  who 
have  dared  to  beard  their  own  JBroAmiiu,  and  collect  a  number  of 
listeners  around  them.f  Two  grand  and  ancient  sects  of  infldeb 
alone  present  themselves,  whose  origin  is  inroked  in  the  darkness 

•  It  asybe  remarked,  that  all  the  aoeeeiits  we  have  of  Jeistf  works  (fmm 
whieh  alone  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion)  dicplav  mncb  more  simplidtj  and  free- 
dom  from  fable  than  the  Btahmtma  Pnranas,  The  principal  extravaffancies  in 
the  former  seem  to  consist  in  counting  the  sUtnres  and  height  of  the  Urthtmktrit 
sad  the  period  of  their  lives  and  mp9tkeo§ts.  The  translated  notices  by  Jmn^ 
PriaeU  in  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  are  sensible  essays,  and  are  only 
poetical  when  speaking  of  the  former  at^es  of  the  world.  Since  writing  this 
note,  Mr.  Wilson's  aocoant  of  Colonel  Mackensie's  cotleetion  has  fallen  into  my 
kands^this  work  contains  a  more  complete  notice  of  Jaina  Literatare  than  any 
Ibrmer  pnblicatioa.  I  have  foand  in  it  nothing  to  make  me  alter  the  above  re« 
aatks. 

t  T  here  make  no  exception  for  the  Meesor  others  who  have  selected  parti« 
srisr  ]>eitiea  as  the  objects  of  their  worship,  for  these  are  orthodox  Hmdoof  who 
^porelv  admire  one  portion  of  their  mythological  system  as  more  beautifal  and 
sdomble  than  the  rest. 

All  exeeption  is  however  to  be  made  for  many  modem  sects,  the  followtn 
Sr  JEssirlbr  iosmnoe,  who  pay  no  particnlar  reverence  to  the  Brahmaiu.  Vtrt 
•ms^ytoe  la  UMrl^Ua^e  Spiritual  Precept     a  Saagw  or  Ke^^ 
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of  thne,  •nd  of  whom  the  Brahmins  Uiemselres  report  that  they 
once  disputed  fpr  dominioa  with  their  own  race  of  KiBgs. 

'r  Such  reflections  induce  me  to  lean  to  the  conjecture,  (for  it  is 
AO  more),  that  the  division  of  the  sects  cannot  be  referred  to  a 
dismemberment  of  the  original  people  at  a  period  much  later  than 
ihe compilation  of  the  Vedanta^  their  bone  of  contention;  but 
rather  that  the  time  of  compiling  those  works,  which  must  have 
been  a  season  when  theological  discussions  were  fashionable,  was 
also  the  time  at  which  the  -schism  took  place,  many  t)f  the  wise 
refusing  to  adopt  the  imaginative  records  of  the  part  publbhed  by 
others,  and  adhering  to  the  deistical  principles  which  it  was  then 
proposed  to  supplant  by  a  countless  host  of  divine  beings.  But  as 
this  sentence  seems  to  contain  the  first  principle  of  a  theory,  let  me 
briefly  recapitulate  the  facts  and  reflections  upon  which  I  would 
Hmvul  it  1.— The  source  and  root  of  the  mythology  now  popular 
in  Hutdoiloii,  is  a  principle  of  pure  and  simple  Deism  ;  the  sect  of 
the  JainAS  contains  stronger  traces  of  this  original  character,  bolb 
ID  their  worship  and  their  creed,  than  the  Brahmanas,  2.  —The 
^ainas  were  once  a  powerful  people,  and  are  now  humbled  and 
disperwd ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  things  in  other 
continents,  that  ruin  and  dispersion  should  be  taken  as  signs  of  re- 
cent origin  and  present  prosperity  as  a  proof  of  greater  antiquity, 
3«-— The  Jauuu  have  been  persecuted,  subjected  and  Unally  only 
amalgamated  amongst  the  unhonored  classes  of  their  oppressors ; 
mad  it  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  general  history,  that  the  re- 
fcnning  sect  should  be  idlowed  to  reach  a  degree  of  grandeur,  and 
finally  be  swallowed  up  in  the  multitudes  of  the  bigotted  idolators^ 
«f  whom  tbey  were  a  rebellious  and  dissenting  portion. 

Thesb  oircumstances  and  reflections  appear  to  warrant  the 
jqrp<>tfae8is  that  the  Jainas  fdntly  represent  that  original  stock  fron 
which  tdl  the  religious  sects  of  India  have  issued  ;  that  while  the 
Vdultitude^  charmed  with  the  wisdom  and  the  fancies  of  their  Menum 
adopted  a  multiplicity  of  Gods,  they  refused  to  receive  records 
which  tbey  knew  to  l>e  imaginative,  and  like  the  Jews  of  Egypt, 
^preferred  slavery  to  an  idolatrous  apwftacy.  But  how  does 
this  theory,  k  may  be  asked,  agree  with  the  similarity  between 
the  Jaina  and  Brahnuaia  Shastrasf  I  reply  that  because  they 
appear  to  be  the  most  ancient  p^eople,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  their  books  must  be  the  most  ancient  also.  I  am  sup- 
posing that  the  compilation  of  the  Fecfonto,  gave  the  signal  for  re- 
ligious controversy,  and  that  the  Jainas  were  some  of  those  who  re- 
vised U>  ceoeiTe  these  wonderful  publications.  To  the  Vedas  suc- 
ceeded commentaries,  having  been  thought  necessary  perhaps  .on 
account  of  the  obstinate  prei^ence  of  infidelity.  About  this  peri- 
od it  wottld  appear  natural  that  the  infidel  Pundits  should  imitate 
this  mode  of  recording  the  principles  of  their  sects,  and  Vrishfikbtk 
Nathh  (the  first  rirfAoiiAar)  compiled  for  his  disciples  an  Institalft 
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of  Lawsy  similar  to  that  which  Menu  had  presented  to  Ae  follDveni 
of  Muhadeo  and  Brahma.  Though  determined  to  avoid  the  priar 
ciples,  which  formed  the  basis  of  dispute,  it  is  not  extraordmary 
tliat  the  Jaina  writers,  amalgamated  as  they  were  witk  the-other 
iribe  of  Hindoos,  in  country  and  character,  should  have  taken  a« 
the  model  of  their  compositions  the  only  literature  which  Uieir  lan^ 
guage  contained.  They  were  not  forbidden  to  indulge  their  fancies 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Earth,  and,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  sayy^ 
though  with  a  different  intent — '*  In  this  rivalship  of  absurd  fictioa 
**  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  pronounce  that  to  be  most  mo? 
**  dem  which  has  outgone  all  the  rest."  The  style  of  their  intetr 
tectual  works  was  imitated  from  that  which  was  most  popular  at 
the  time,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  architecture  of  their  temples 
is  copied  from  the  buildings  of  the  most  opposite  people  that  occult 
py  the  continent  on  which  they  are  erected. 

From  these  latter  considerations  I  hare  banished  the  name  of 
die  Bauddhag  ;  bat  in  regard  to  that  sect  I  have  retained  one  reflec* 
tion,  which  seems  to  forbid  all  doubt  on  the  subject  of  their  rela*^ 
tive  antiquity — ^indeed  it  is  so  forcible,  and  the  conclusion  it  war^ 
rants  so  obvious,  that  I  attribute  to  my  own  ignorance  alone  my 
inability  to  remember  any  previous  writer  to  whom  tho  same  re^ 
nark  has  occurred.  ' 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  among  the  incarnations  of  ^  FMnIi 
(detailed  in  the  VedoM),  that  divinity,  in  bis  ninth  meteraps]^ 
diosis,  is  described  as  assuming  the  form  of  Buddha,  and  givinc 
origin  to  all  the  infidelities  against  the  religion  of  Brahmaf  whiei 
exiflled  on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Now  if  the  VedanJkt  were  pefiK 
ned  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  not  communicated  by  revelation,  no 
presumptive  proof  can  be  stronger  than  this,  that  the  infidel^  chief 
■ere  personified  must  have  existed,  and  ejdsled  amongfet  the  Hin« 
doos,  before  this  passage  of  Hindoo  Literatare  was  imagined  and 
^written.  Por,  to  suppose  the  contrary  involves  tiie  bvtK>thesis  that 
die  Buddhisi$  arose  into  a  sect  upon  the  foundation  of  this  chapt^ 
In  the  Veda$kia ;  or  in  other  words  that  a  dissenting  people  took, 
Aod  adopted  as  their  God,  a  Being  or  a  name  in^icn  had  beM 
lyranded  by  the  most  powerful  Religionists  of  the  age  as  the  meift 
despicable  and  hateful  of  appellations.  The  title  might  be  applied 
to  them  from  some  work  previously  popular,  but  it  is  repugnant  to 
probability  that  they  should  themselves  assume  the  despised  name 
ae  their  leKgions  badge.  This  remarkable  passage  occurs  not  in 
the  commentaries  or  later  works,  but  in  the  Fadof ,  the  origintf 
sabject  of  dispute,  the  earliest  of  Hindoo  books,  and  what  ingenui- 
ty of  argument  can  make  it  seem  probable  that  Buddha  existed  af^ 
4er  the  history  that  describes  him  7* 

*  Wb  wUB  our  esteemed  Conei|MnMl€Dt  kad  givsa  us  hip  anthoiity  for  any 
iae$pe  of  Bauddha  in  the  Ftfdof.  The  refatation  of  Buddha  doctrUiet  bj  VsdMa 
wnteri  and  the  legends  of  the  Purdnas^  are  no  proofii  of  the->aatiqiuty  of 

dmukuuu^t^.  gitized  by  GoaQle  ^ 
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Associate  with  this  singular  circumstiiiiee  the  iSacts  1iiat  the 
same  language  contains  the  Literatureof  eadh  people,  the  same  con- 
tinent  contains  the  marks  of  their  origin  and  dominion,  and  who 
can  douht  that  the  Buddkoif  the  Jinnas  and  the  Brakmana*  have 
sprung  f^om  the  same  stem,  and  that  Hindatim  was  once  the  seat 
of  the  same  umplereligion  which  was  the  real  faith  of  Jerurtaiem'^ 
Peitt^Uinnd  mempkiif  All  the  superior  antiqui^  which  my 
ipheefvations  adrocate  for  the  two  latter  sects,  and  especially  for 
^tjhe  ifist,  is  that  they  afford  us  the  hest  procurable  representation  qf 
the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindoos  before  the  compilation  of  tho(^ 
books  which  seem  to  have  established  the  present  idolatrous  system. 

In  the  general  view  that  I  have  taken  hi  this  paper,  I  hate 
{LToidfed  the  question  of  the  relative  origin  of  the  Jadns  and  Batul^ 
dhai,  as  one  which  requires  considerable  acquaintance  with  their 
Literature ;  for  both  are  a  broken  and  a  banished  sect,  and  theft 
eondttion  is  too  assimilated,  their  traces  too  scattered,  to  assistr  th* 
more  general  Philosopher.  A.  P. 

N0TE.«-Sin«s  seDdinff  this  article  to  the  Printer,  I  hare  aaoertained  tbM 
Colonel  Franklin  ascendA  Monat  PArunaih  in  the  year  1819  or  20.  Had  that 
gentleman  pubiiebed  the  Sth  part  of  his  work,  which,  I  believe,  contains  mi 
eeeoBBt pf  his ascsst,  I shonld not prpbably have  tkooght that  the namtivelf 
my  own  risit  coald  be pablicly  interesting.  A.  F* . 
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MEMORY  AND  HOPE. 
The  lend  winds  blew,  the  snow  was  drifting  high. 

But  whence  that  sweet  girl  came  I  could  not  tdl» 
Tbeie  was  a  moving  wildness  in  her  eye. 

Her  head  uncovered  and  her  bosom  bare. 

And  tear-drops  fiosen  as  they  rested  theve, 
I  longed  to  share  the  pillow  where  tih^  fell. 

Her  face  was  wmn  and  sad  and  yet  would  serais 
Tlosbed  as  she  fell  the  power  of  thought  pais  hy. 

Of  what  she  had  been,  oh  f  the  diference  now  I 

I  hissed  the  Icicles  upon  her  lnt>w, 
And  ever  and  imon  as  mev  would  thaw  v 

Ber  eye,  that  home  of  light  would  mildly  beam, 
Ser  tongue  nnlock'd  from  silence  then  would  drew, 

A  melting  sweetness  from  his  honied  cell, 
Jkr  veice  like  wateis  rolling  into  rest, 
fiew  Wafideier  I  I  ckpsed  thee  to  my  hieast. 

Though  false  at  first,  and  loved  ales !  toi>  well  I 
Bweet  Mem&ry  thy  name  shall  be,  called  J^fptf  before, 
Aifi  «ow  ^aob  passfaig  bell  but  makes  me  love  thee  mere. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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AnT.  II.— jEri«#K  Traditimii  rf  the  Hitiifiry  rfihe  Rajpui  Triiea. 
(CkmHnuedJrom  page  29.) 

Traditions. 

Drbam  of  Prithwi  Bai. 

PHtkm  Raj  had  one  night  a  dream»  in  which  a  Toffiki6§ek^ 
treme  beauty,  and  splendidly  attired,  seemed  to  place  him  u^n  U^ 
throne  of  Delhi,  and  drew  the  mark  of  empire  on  his  forehead. 
When  the  youth  rose,  he  related  his  dream  to  his  mother;  #tai» 
tent  for  the  Astrologers,  and  desired  them  to  interpret  its  purport 
After  due  deliberation,  they  said  that  in  five  days  PrUkwi  RtU 
would  be  King  of  Delhi.  The  JRdui  desired  them  not  to  mention 
this  to  any  one,  and  withdrew,  taking  her  son  with  her.  She  thea 
<«lated  to  him  the  following  account  of  Delhi :  .  ^ 

Account  op  Dei.hi. 

A  predecessor  of  my  father  Ananga  Pai,  who  was  named 
SiOuma  Raja,  went  out  on  one  occasion  to  the  chase.  ^  Havii;;g 
started  a  hare,  he  set  the  dogs  at  it ;  but  the  hare  turned  and 
fought  the  dogs,  and  kept  them  at  bay.  The  Raja  being  struck 
with  admiration  at  this  sight,  determined  to  found  a  city  bai*,  and 
sending  for  the  learned  Vyisa,  desired  him  to  calculate  a  pro- 
pitious hour :  he  did  so,  and  further  fixed  an  iron  pin  in  the  ground^ 
which,  by  tiie  power  of  ma^ic,  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  head  of 
Seska :  as  long  as  this  continued  to  be  the  case,  Vydsa  prophecir 
ed  the  dominion  unshaken.  After  several  descents,  the  city 
KiihoHjmr  came  to  Ananga  Pal.  Having  h<»ard  the  tradition  just 
mentioned,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  change  the  name 
of  the  city,  and  sending  for  Vydsa,  desired  him  to  announce  a  pro- 
pitious hour.  Vydta  objected  to  it,  and  said  that  if  the  pillar  fix* 
ed  on  the  former  occasion,  and  which  rested  on  the  head  of  Seska^ 
was  disturbed,  the  kingdom  would  perish,  Ananga  Pal  only 
laughed  at  him,  and  asked  how  was  it  possible  that  a  pin  6{  seven 
inches  length,  and  inserted  by  the  hand  of  V^dsa  himself,  could 
rest  on  the  head  of  Sesha — ^the  story  was  intended  fcrfools,  and 
Vydsa  knew  nothing  of  futurity.  So  saying,  he  had  the  pin  taken 
BD,  when,  wonderful  to  behold,  it  was  found  drippin^^ith  blood. 
Vydta  then  said  to  the  Raja — ^you  have  done  a  very  fooifeh  act-* 
you  have  changed  KUH  to  Dilli,  but  the  power  of  the  Tomaras  is  al 
an  end.  The  Chouhans  will  now  role,  and  after  thenpLttre  Turks, 
for  900  years,  until  the  year  of  VikramadU  1600,  wh^  jhe  Raja 
of  Mewat  will  restore  the  dominion  of  the  Hindusi  :and  the  earth 
will  be  under  one  umbrella,  as  in  the  time  of  PiithiDi  Jbg.  Such 
was  the  prophecy  of  Vg^^  whio^  pyw  ^l^^i  Ji)elie;V^j  j#lthougb 
thd  Riga  c^uld  not  be  persuaded  of  its  truth. 
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Account  op  Lohan,  Samakt. 

Pritkm  Rat  being  apprised  of  these  circumstances,  was  mucb 
pleased,  and  made  great  rejoicings; — he  continued  to  grow  in  age 
and  strength,  always  attended  by  the  young  warriors  his  father 
had  assembled  around  him.  Amongst  these  one  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  for  valour  and  devotedness  to  his  Lord,  was  Lohan,  suraamed 
the  long-armed,  the  son  of  Jajulli  Eai,  the  Tomara.  Amongst 
other  proofs  of  his  obedience,  he  threw  himself  from  the  top 
of  a  wall  fifty  feet  high,  upon  Prithwi  RaVs  asking  his  companions 
which  of  them  would  venture  such  an  attempt.  Ue  was  taken  up 
insensible  ;  but  the  Raja  had  him  immediately  conveyed  to  his  pa- 
lace, where  he  was  carefully  attended,  and  in  a  short  time 
recovered.  Prom  that  period  he  remained  attached  to  Prith^ 
m  Rai,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  government  of  Choaliyar^ 
Orchha  and  Ranatkamb,  all  together  5000  villages.  He  gave 
him  also  personal  presents,  18  elephants,  600  horses  and  camels; 
200  female  slaves.  With  the  forde  assigned  him,  he  proceeded  to 
Orchha,  which  was  then  held  by  Jeswtmt  Raja.  The  Raja  col- 
lected his  troops,  and  marched  to  meet  Lohan,  when  a  fierce  action 
was  fought,  in  which  JeswarU  was  killed.  There  fell  on  the  side  of 
Lohan  2000  warriors,  and  6000  on  that  of  his  opponent.  Orchha 
submitted  to  the  victor. 


Death  of  thb  Sbvbn  Chalvkkas. 

The  strength  and  prowess  of  Prithwi  i2at  continued  to  increase 
like  the  radiance  of  the  Sun  after  he  enters  Capricorn,  and  the  pow* 
er  ot  his  father  Someswara  derived  additional  stability  from  the  re« 
putation  of  his  son.  In  those  days  there  was  also  a  powerful  uo*, 
vereign  in  Guzerat,  name  Bhora  Bhima  bhujanga,  of  whom  Sarauga 
Deva  the  Chalukka  was  a  servant — He  had  seven  sons,  all  celebrated 
warriors — Pratdp  Sinh,  Ati  Sinh,  Ookiil  Das,  GovUid,  Hari  Sink, 
SyamSinh,  Bhagtoan  Sinh.  These  were  ever  ready  at  their  father^a 
commands  to  fly  at  hb  enemies  like  hawks  at  partridges,  and  dar^ 
upon  them  like  lightning.  After  Saranga  Deva's  death,  Pratdp 
Sinh  succeeded  to  his  authority,  and  his  brothers  remained  attack* 
ed  to  his  person,  doing  whatever  he  enjoined  them.  They  were  all 
in  the  service  of  the  Raja  of  Guzerat,  Bhimanga,  until  Pratdp 
Sinh,  and  one  of  his  brotners,  Ari  Sinh,  offended.  Two  of  the  Ra* 
ja's  elephants  having  broke  away  from  their  keepers,  and  deal- 
ing destruction  to  every  one  that  approached  them,  were  en« 
countered  by  the  two  brothers  in  a  bye-path  leading  from  the 
thicket  whither  they  had  wandered.  In  order  to  save  their  owa, 
lives,  they  were  ^  compelled  to  attack  the  elephants.  Pratdp 
Sinh  clove  one  through  the  skull,  whilst  Ari  Sinn  with  his  mace, 
broke  the  head  of  the  other  into  a  hundred  pieces.  When  t^ 
King  heard  of  the  death  of  the  animal  he  was  highly  ^pleased^ 
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Bud  accnnng  the  heroes  of  wantonly  destroying  him  in  defiance  of 
his  authority,  informed  them  that  he. had  no  further  occasion  for 
iheir  seWices.  The  (even  brothers  accordingly  quitted  the  Raja 
•f  Giizeraty  which  when  Ptiikm  /Sai  heard,  he  sent  to  invite  them 
to  lu»  court,  and  conferred  upon  them  several  villages — this,  how« 
ever,  gave  great  offence  to  several  of  his  former  chieftains,  who 
igrere  not  long  l^efore  they  expressed  their  indignation  by  their  deeds. 
On  one  occasion  when  PrUkwi  Rai  held  a  court,  Kahna  the  Chouhan, 
bis  uncle,  stood  upon  his  right,  a  chieftain  at  whose  fiery  glances 
the  stoutest  hearts  quailed  like  snakes  at  the  look  of  Garura; 
tliamundltai  was  also  present,  as  was  Nora  Sink,  and  other  chiefe, 
with  the  seven  brethren  from  Guzerat,  amongst  ail  of  whom  shone 
Priihwi  Rai  like  the  moon  amongst  the  stars.  Pratdp  Sink  was 
placed  op|K)site  to  Kaknat  and  the  chiefs  were  engaged  in  a  dis- 
Cus^bn  concerning  the  prowess  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabarat, 
Mrhen  in  answer  to  some  remark  of  Kahna^  Pratap  jS>tnA  disdain- 
ftilty  twirled  his  mustachios  :  Kakna  immediately  drew  hissword^ 
and  in  an  instant  clove  the  other  through  the  head  down  to  the  naveh 
The  whole  assembly  was  in  commotion — Prithwi  Rai  interfered  to 
stop  further  violence,  but  finding  his  interposition  fruitless,  withdrew. 
4vi  Sink^  the  younger  brother  of  Praldpf  after  wounding  Kahna,^ 
^uck  at  Nara  Sinh  with  his  sword,  the  latter  attempted  to  ward  off. 
the  blow  with  his  mace,  but  AriSinh  cut  through  it  as  if  it  had  been 
aplantain  tree ;  Chamund  iZai  then  rushed  to  aid  his  friend,  but 
£aAii4ihad  slain  AriSi$ik  also;  then  Oavind  Sinh,  another  brother, 
wounded  Kahna  in  the  belly,  but  the  latter  seizing  him  by  the  head, 
squeezed  his  scull  to  pieces,  as  if  it  had  been  an  earthen  pot ; 
mri  Sinh,  the  fourth  brother  was  cut  down  by  Chamund  Rai ; 
BhafftoanSinh,  was  stabbed  in  the  belly,  and  killed  by  Nara  Sinh; 
Ookul  Sinh,  after  breaking  the  helmet  of  Kayamas  with  his  mace, 
Was  slain  by  the  sword  of  his  antagonist.  The  seventh  brother 
Sfam  Sinh  struck  Lundara  the  Pawar  on  Uie  head,  and  laid  him 
dead  on  the  ground,  but  JTaAna  came  like  the  god  of  death,  and  made 
the  head  of  Syam  Sinh  fly  before  his  scimitar,  like  that  of  a  goat 
offered  as  a  victim  to  Kdli,  The  followers  of  the  Chalukka  chiefs 
hearing  of  the  affiray,  now  came  to  revenge  their  fall,  the  Chouhans 
gathered  round  their  leaders,  and  a  general  combat  ensued,  which 
was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  the  shades  of  night,  and  in  which  the 
pdace  was  inundated  with  blood.  When  Prithwi  Rai  learned  the 
result  of  the  confliot,  he  was  deeply  offended  with  Kahna,  whom 
he  considered  as  its  cause,  and  nis  uncle  consequently  absented 
hhnself  from  court.  After  a  week  had  elapsed,  however,  Prithioi 
Rai  went  to  his  uncle,  and  reproached  him  for  the  disgrace  he  had 
lnt>ugfat  upon  them  all  by  the  death  of  persons  who  had  been  invit- 
ed as  friends  to  Ajmer.  Kahna  replied  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  suffer  any  man  to  twirl  his  mustachios  under  hb  eyes.  Then 
nid  Prithwi  Rai,  do  one  thing  to  oblige  me,  and  remove  this  dis- 
^edit;  weara  bandage  over  your  eyes.  iTaAna  having  assented, 
jTfflii^'Kai  fastened  round  his  head  a  vajuable  band,  richly  s<|b 
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with  gems,  and  worth  50,000  RapMi .    This  band  ha  won  ttm 
afterwaids,  except  when  with  his  wbmen  or  io  battle. 

Whbn  Bhimanga  heard  of  the  death  of  his  kiurmea,  be  wae 
ntich  grieved,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Priihwi  Rai  to  thiseffect^<'f  or 
that  you  have  slain  raj  seven  brethren,  hold  me  as  yonr  enem j." 
Prithwi  Rat  having  read  the  letter,  wrote  in  reply-^'*  If  such  be 
your  pleasure,  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  roe  to  be  your  foe/'  This 
answer  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  King ,  of  Guxerat  furious, 
and  he  ordered  his  army  to  march  immediately  to  Ajmer.  Hii 
officers,  however,  represented  that  the  rains  were  not  the  season 
for  military  operations,  and  they  must  wait  until  the  month  of 
KarHk^  to  which  the  Raja  very  reluctantly  assented.  In  the  meam 
time,  PrUknoi  Rai  continued  to  amuse  himself  as  usual  at  Ajmtf* 

Remarks. 

Thb  preceding  narrative  requires  but  little  explanatory  com« 
ment  The  term  Vy6$a  may  perhaps  be  used  as  the  generic  appel- 
lation  of  a  iioothsayer  and  sage ;  but  with  the  notions  entertained 
by  the  Hindus  of  the  divine  nature  and  consequent  immortality  of 
their  inspired  teachers,  there  \»  no  inconsistency  in  representing 
V'ftah  the  author  of  the  Mahabkarai^  and  friend  of  the  Ptmdava 
Princes,  as  dotemporary  with  Ananga  Pal.  His  prophecy  ia 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  shews  that  the  Hindus  cherished  an  idea 
of  recovering  Delhi  and  India  from  the  Mohammedans.  The 
thing  has  not  come  to  pass  at  the  season,  or  in  the  manner  foretold, 
but  a  more  skilful  Seer  than  Vy^a  or  Chdnd  the  poet,  was  ne* 
cessary  to  have  anticipated  events  with  greater  accuracy.  The 
locality  of  the  application  seems  however  to  have  exercised  some 
influence  upon  the  Mewatis,  who,  notwith'standing  their  proximity 
to  Delhi  continued  long  unsubdued,  and  fierce  and  dangeroua 
neighbours  to  the  Mohammedan  government. 

Ths  sanguinary  tSny  that  took  olace  in  the  presence  of 
Priikwi  Rai,  the  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  inability  of  the  Prinea 
to  keep  the  peace,  afford  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  mannem 
in  a  Rajput  Court,  during  a  minority.  With  some  allowance  for 
poetical  embellishments  of  the  bard,  the  scene  might  even  now 
occur  in  some  of  the  western  principalities,  except  for  the  nn 
terposition  of  foreign  influence  and  power.  It  is  clear  that  even 
the  Hindu  nobles  are  gainers  by  the  change. 


War  betwbbn  Nahbe  Rai  and  Pritbwi  Rai. 

In  the  year  1129  (1063)  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  dark  half 
ef  Pkalgnn,  which  is  the  festival  of  Siv6chaiiirdM,  the  IU|a 
Sameiwara  employed  the  Brahmans  to  repeat  prayers  and  omr 
burnt  offerings  m  die  temple  of  Skva^^io  bathe  the  Linga  with  tbm 
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water  of  the  Ganges,  of  which  a  thousand  jars  were  brought  to 
j^^fiifer9ft$nhat  puVpes^-^nd  to  present  flowers,  fruitt;  ligbto  and 
incense  to  the  Deity*  He  himself  sat  up  through  the  night,  and 
was  weighed  against  a  heap  of  gold,  which,  in  the  morning  at 
dAWn^-'was^^^sentdd  to  the  Brahmans.  He  then  addressed  pray- 
els  lo  'SifMt  and-returoed  to  his  palace,  where  an  envoy  from  Na^ 
ief  1^  the  Parihara,  awaited  his  presence,  with  a  letter  for  PrUh-^ 
fHIfm,  informing  bim  Hiat  the  time  had  arrived  for  his  hay- 
ing his  daughter's  hand,  but  that  she  was  not  to' be  obtained  without 
a  contest.  Some  years  before,  when  Pritkwi  Rai  was  on  a  visit  to 
Ananga  Pal,  of  Delhi,  Naher  Rai,  the  chief  of  M andowar,  waa 
^ere«lso,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
young  prince  of  Ajmer,  that  he  threw  a  string  of  pearls  on  his  neck, 
itefd  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Now  he  wrote  to  say 
thaVshe  should  be  the  pri^e  of  the  victor.  On  hearing  this  the  war-** 
xiors  of  Prithwi  Rai  were  inflamed  with  wrath,  and  demanded  to 
be  led  to  combat.  The  envoy  was  sent  back  to  his  master,  to  bid 
li^.  prepare  for  war,  und  Prithwi  Rai  without  delay  assembled 
£ts  force.  On  his  side  Naher  Rai  collected  liis  troops.  Prithwi 
Rfii  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to  Yoban  Rai,  and  enjoined 
him  to  be  careful  on  his  march  through  the  mountains,  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  knew  the  road.  After  clearing  the  mountains,  the 
^tmy  came  to  a  river,  which  was  crossed  before  Naher  Rai  heard 
of  their  advance,  on  which  he  sent  a  detachment  uniet  Parbat 
Sink,  to  occupy  the  nearest  pass.  Prithwi  Rai,  on  finding  theoi 
posted  under  the  hills,  commanded  Kahna  to  disperse  the  enemy, 
l^e  troops  advanced  under  a  mutual  discharge  of  arrows,  which 
fell  like  thunderbolts,  and  hid  the  light  of  day.  Many  were  struck 
to  4be  earth,  and  the  horses  of  the  assailants  particularly.  The  rid- 
ers^, therefore,  dismounted,  and  drawing  their  swords,  joined  ia 
close  combat — ^heads  were  cut  off;  arms  and  feet  dismembered  ; 
9Culb  crushed  by  the  mace,  and  breasts  pierced  by  the  lance  ;  and 
ihe 'fiends  of  war  drank  deep  of  human  blood,  and  danced  a«id 
sang  and  shouted  aloud.  Then  encountered  Kahna  the  Chouhan  and 
Paxkai^inh  the  R^wat.  Parbat  iSiiitA  struck  Kahnaon  the  shoulder 
irith^issworx],  but  no  harmWasdoneby  the  blow.  Kahna  Sinh,  en- 
p^eA^  dealt  a  blow  with  his  sabre  across  the  waist  of  his  adversary, 
iehvph  cut  him  in  two.  Naher  Rai  seeing  him  fall,  ordered  up  his 
jvhole  force  to  the  action,  and  pressed  forward  against  the  enemy  ; 
which  Prithwi  Sinh  observing,  brought  up  his  army  to  the  support 
oi  Kahna.  The  two  princes  met,  both  in  complete  mail,  and  wield- 
mg  formidable  falchions.  Prithwi  Sinh  aiming  a  blow  at  his  ad- 
versary, missed  him,  but  killed  his  charger.  Naher  Rui  fell,  but 
recovering  himself,  instantly  clove  asunder  the  head  of  Prithwi 
JSat's  Jttxse,  add  brought  him  likewise  to  the  ground.  Their  groom» 
brought  them  other  st^s,  and  they  were  immediately  remouilted. 

-*  /.     Pawas  the  Pamar  now  brought  his  division  into  action,  and 
''^ins  opposed  by  JH^hun  the  Parihar^the  leaders  tticottnlered* 
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JMbAM-fllilick  hitf  adversary  on  the  head,  and  cutting  through  the 
h^littet,  infli  jtbd  a  wound  on  the  scalp ;  but  Pawas  returned  the 
btow  wkh  interest,  and  felled  his  enemy  to  the  ground.  Chamnnd 
Rat  was  engaged  in  personal  conflict  with  Pratdp  Sink,  and  after 
inflicting  many  wounds,  mutually  with  their  weapons  they  closed, 
when  Chammd  Rai  getting  the  head  of  his  enemy  in  his  gripe, 
stpteezed  it  to  pieces,  as  if  it  had  been  a  pot  of  curds. 

When  the  main  bodies  closed  it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  like 
the  ocean  heaving  and  tossing  when  churned  by  the  gods  and  de- 
mons. Elephants  fought  with  elephants,  horses  with  horses,  and 
men  with  men*— blo<Mi  flowed  in  torrents,  and  mangled  bodies 
strewed  the  field ;  and  the  spirits  of  mischief,  and  birds  and  beasts 
6f  prey,  flocked  for  their  feast  of  carnage  to  the  field  of  fight — yet 
neither  party  yielded.  JVoAer  Raif  a  hero  such  as  few  could  equal, 
maintained  his  post,  and  animated  his  warriors  by  his  encourage*- 
ment  and  example.  On  the  other  part  Prithwi  Rai  and  his  cham- 
pions foamed  with  rage  to  find  themselves  so  stoutly  opposed.  At 
length  the  elephant  of  Naher  Rai  was  slain  under  him,  and  he  felt 
on  the  ground.  He  rose  firm  for  the  combat,  but  perceived  that 
the  day  was  going  against  him,  and  said  to  those  around  him— 
Brethren,  to  die  in  battle  is  a  soldier's  glory :  to  which  they  re- 
siled— Raja,  those  are  not  soldiers  who  fly  from  con(bat,  and  it  is 
sot  the  duty  of  a  warrior  to  abandon  his  leader  in  the  hour  of  peril,  or 
through  fearf  or  his  own  life ;  such  conduct  is  punished  with  hell — ^vic« 
tory  or  defeat  is  in  the  hands  of  God;  but  whilst  life  remains,  the  true 
•UMier  moves  not  a  step  to  the  rear.  When  they  spoke,  and  justi- 
fied their  words  by  their  deeds,  Naher  Rai  reflected — My  heart  has 
delighted  in  battle,  but  my  army  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  I  must  no^r 
Aie.  No  one  lives  for  ever,  but  fame  or  infamy  survives.  What 
la  life— a  poor  mouse  in  the  mouth  of  a  snake.  What  is  to  be,  will 
nevter  be  evaded.  A  name  alone  lives,  and  let  us  all  act  so  that  it 
may  not  perish.  Whilst  thus  meditating,  Kahna  the  Chouhan  as- 
sailed him,  breathing  rage  and  death ;  nor  was  the  Ring  less  ani- 
mated by  fury  and  resentment.  Kahna  struck  the  King  on  tha 
shoulder,  but  failed  to  disable  him.  The  Pnnce  in  return  struck 
him  on  the  helmet ;  but  it  was  of  tough  iron,  and  the  sword  of 
Naher  Rai  flew  to  pieces.  Then  KakiuL  generously  threw  away 
his  sword,  and  drew  nis  dagger,  when  the  i?at'f  son-in-law^  seized 
him  from  behind;  but  Kakna  turning  round,  stabbed  him  with  his 
dagger,  and  threw  him  lifeless  on  the  earth.  Naher  Rai  then  retreat- 
ed and  took  shelter  in  his  city,  whilst  Kahna  rejoined  Pn^&toi  Aat. 
The  battle  was  now  over,  and  PrUhwi  i2ai  riding  over  the  field,  ac- 
knowledged the  services  of  his  chiefs,  and  cheered  up  those  ivha 
were  disabled.  He  ordered  the  army  to  encamp  on  the  spot^ 
NoAer  Rai  assembling  his  ministers  and  all  the  head  men,  desired 
them  to  determine  on  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the  victor,  and 
they  acccHrdingly  drew  up  a  letter,  and  dispatched  it  by  a  Brahman 
to  Prithwi  Rai.  offering  him  the  hand  oi  the  Princess^  PrtAtr?* 
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Jfafl  received  die  proposal  with  great  aatisfaclioDt  and  Ae  prepara* 
tiona  br  the  wedding  being  fiaished,  proceeded  with  Mb  warrkMrs  to^ 
the  palace  of  Naker  Rai,  where  the  marriage  rites  were  diriy  «o« 
lemnised.  A  8  he  delivered  the  damsel  io  Ihe  Prince,  Naker  E^i 
addressed  Prithm  Rai  with  his  hands  joined,  and  said — I  give 
you  my  daughter,  but  what  am  I  that  I  should  hare  any  thing  to 
offer  you,  or  what  is  she  that  she  should  be  thought  worthy  of  your 
acceptance.  On  this  Clumdra  Konoi  obsenred — I  will  proclaim  her 
merits* 

''Tbb  loveliest  nymph  of  Heaven  ishumiliated  by  her  presence. 
She  has  a  countenance  radiant  as  die  moon  ;  her  eyes  are  those  of 
the  fawn ;  and  her  voice  is  as  musical  as  the  CoiL  She  is,  as  it 
were,  the  tendril  of  Love — a  garland  of  delight— the  sweetest  note 
in  the  sweetest  melody — every  auspicious  sign  is  henk'^ 

Whkn  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were 
placed  beneath  the  canopy-^dm  Brahmans  recited  the  VedoM^  and 
the  bards  and  heralds  proclaimed  the  genealogiea  of  the  illustrioua 
pair,  and  celebrated  the  glorious  deeds  which  their  ancestors  had 
achieved* 

Thb  marriage  being  completed,  Rnikwi  Red  returned  with 
his  bride  and  his  army  to  Sambhery  and  was  there  received  by  his 
lather  with  great  rejoicings.  Someswara  distributed  liberal  gifts  to 
all  the  needy,  and. to  all  the  basds  and  Brahmans,  who  in  retttcn 
thus  sang  hia  praises — ''  Many  have  been  the  heroes  and  illustnoee 
princes  of  the  race  of  Anala  Chouhan ;  but  all  their  glory  fadfs.be' 
foie  die  splendour  of  Samenoam^  the  renown  he  derives  from  giv- 
ing birth  to  such  a  son  as  PrUkwi  Rai;  one  whose  like,  even  in 
this  family,  hath  never  been  and  shall  never  be.  His  foes  are  Icat* 
tered  before  his  falchion— the  wives  of  his  enemies  n^ver  forego^ 
even  in  sleep,  the  terror  of  his  name  :  and  tfao^e  who  escape  hia 
wrath,  fly  frdkn  their  homes  to  the  forests  and  htUs,  and  lurk  like  wiU 
asses  in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mountains/' 


The  War  with  Mbwat* 

'  In  those  days  Someswara  sent  to  demand  service  and  tribute 
of  Khorasan  Khan^  the  Mogul  ruler  of  Mewat  At  these  demands 
the  body  of  the  Mogul  was  in  a  flame,  from  the  toe  nail  to  the  lop 
knot.  Service,  he  said,  I  render  to  Ood  alone;  and  as  to  tribute, 
my  treasury  holds  only  store  of  arms — thejr  are  ready,  come  if  you 
please  and  take  them.  On  recfeipt  of  this  reply,  Someswara  was 
equally  incensed,  and  ordered  his  warriors  to  march  and  lay  Mewat 
desolate,  destroy  the  capital,  and  bring  the  Mogul  and  his  fame, 
captives  before  him.     Pcgjien  the  Kurma,  Chandrapttndir  die  Da- 
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bim,  Kaimoi  the  Kayeth,  Chamunda  Rao  the  Bara  Gujar,  Omnnd 
Mai  the  Gahilot,  and  other  chieftains  asaembled,  and  Somenoara 
putting  himself  at  their  head>  leaving  Prithwi  Raj  at  home,  march- 
ed against  M^wat  at  the  hour  prescribed  by  the  Astrologers. 
Having  received,  on  his  march,  another  insolent  despatch  from 
Kharasan  Khan,  he  sent  it  on  to  his  son,  and  Prithwi  JHai  immedi^ 
ately  assembled  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  join  his  father.  As 
lie  approached  the  camp  of  Someswara  by  night,  he  fell  in  with  the 
hostile  force,  and  attacked  them  instantly  as  a  hawk  flies  upon  a 
partridge,  a  lion  upon  an  elephant,  or  Garura  upon  a  snake.  Al- 
though the  attack  was  unexpected,  the  Moguls  fought  valiantly, 
and  swords  glittered  like  falling  stars  amidst  the  darkness  of  night. 
Mangad  Rai  the  Rathore,  who  commanded  the  Mewati  army,  was 
opposed  by  Kahna  ;  Bajid  the  Pathin,  who  led  the  left  wing,  by 
Maymas  ;  and  Narayan  the  Kurma,  who  commanded  on  the  right, 
iy  Ram,  the  Bara  Gujar.  The  battle  was  resolutely  maintain- 
ed, and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe,  without  fortune  inclining 
much  to  either,  when  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  clang 
of  horse  and  trumpet  and  kettle-drum,  reached  the  ears  of  Somes- 
wara— he  immediately  mounted  his  elephant,  and  led  his  army  to 
the  scene  of  action,  where  they  mingled  with  the  combatants.  jBa- 
jid  Khan  was  killed  by  Kaynuu.  Ndrdyan  the  Kurma  was  opposed 
to  the  Bara  Gujar,  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  such  force, 
that  he  clove  his  helmet,  and  drew  a  torrent  of  blood  from  the  scalp, 
but  the  Gujar  although  staggered  by  the  blow,  returned  with  fury 
to  the  attack,  and  in  requital  levelled  his  antagonist  with  the  eartii. 
Jfangad  Rai  the  Rathore  was  fiercely  assailed  by  Kahna^  who 
clove  him  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  just  as  he  had  struck  a 
blow  at  the  steed  of  the  Chouhan,  which  split  his  head  and  dis- 
mounted  his  rider,  who  then  on  foot  continued  to  spread  havock 
and  alarm  wherever  he  stepped.  The  prowess  of  the  Hindu  war- 
liors  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  the  Mogul  army  fled. 
Prithwi  Rai,  after  taking  care  of  his  wounded,  and  burning  his 
dead,  ravaged  the  country  of  Mewat,and  then  returned  to  his  capital. 

Remarks. 

These  exploit^^the  successful  inroads  of  a  petty  chief,  mark- 
ed in  general  by  a  single  battle,  in  which  the  personal  valour  and 
fortune  of  a  few  select  champi.-^ns  decided  the  fate  of  the  day — are 
of  tlie  same  character  as  the  Baronial  wars  in  Europe,  whilst  Fiefs 
vere  of  large  extent,  and  the  feudal  chiefs  owned  merely  nominal 
subjection  to  a  superior.  We  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the 
position  of  Mandowar,  unless  it  be  the  same  with  Mando  in  Mal- 
wa,  afterwards  the  capital  of  a  Mohammedan  principality.  It  was 
«Qt  very  fur  from  Ajmer.  That  Mewat  was  a  Mohammedan  Go^ 
yemment  so  early  as  the  time  of  Prithwi  Rai,  before  the  ad- 
TftRCe  of  Mohammad  Gkori,  seems  rather  unlikely,  and  does  not 
banaonise  with  the  Muiseliiian  histories  of  the  conque6i^>f  India. 
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DiFFEKBNCE  BETWEEN  PrITHWI   Raj,  AND  ShEHAB  AD  DIN 

Ghori,  King  of  Ghizni. 

The  brother  of  Shehah  ad  din,   named  Mir  Hoiein^  was  cele« 
brated  for  his  skill  as  an  archer^  for  his  musical  talents,  and  his  libe-* 
ral  and  benevolent  disposition.     He  became  enamoured  of  a  female 
singer  named  Chitrarekh6,  a  damsel  of  surpassing  beauty  and  ac-» 
complisbments,  and  she  returned  bis  affection  with  entire  deroted* 
ness  and  sincerity.     Her  charms  had  also  made   an  impression  up* 
on  the  Ring,  who  was  highly   incensed   to  find  her  affection  fixed 
upon  his  brother,  and  banished  him  under  pain   of  death  from  his 
capital.     Hosein  accordingly  left  Ghizni,  taking  his  mistress  along 
with  him,  and  sought  protection   at  the  Court  of  Prithwi  Raf. 
Hosem  met  with  the  prince  out  a  hunting,  and  sent  to  him  Sunddra 
Da$  the  Khetri,  to  solicit  his  hospitality.     Prithwi  Raj  assembling 
his  chiefs,  consulted  them  whether  it  were  advisable  to  give  the  Mir 
a  reception,  to  which  they  replied   that  he  could  not  well  avoid  so 
doing,  as  it  was  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  warrior  caste  to 
give  protection  to  those  by  whom  it  was  sought — ^and  they  cited 
mind^  instances  from  the   Puranat  in  support  of  the  doctrine. 
Prithwi  Raj,  therefore,  sent  for  Sundar  Das,   and  heard  from  him 
in  detail  the  story  of  the  Mir — he  afterwards  invited  the  Prince  to 
join  him,  and  conducting  him  to  Nagour,   entertained  him  with  a 
splendid  feast,  presenting  him  at  the  close  with  two  fine  chargers, 
which  jB(M6in,  placing  their  bridles  on  his  head,  himself  led  to  hiv 
stable.     On  the  following  day,  he  presented  Prithwi  Raj  with  his 
nezer,  consisting  of  five  Khorasani   bows  and  quivers,  the  latter 
containing  three  hundred  arrows  each ;  a  white  elephant  from  Cey- 
lon ;  five  horses,  richly  caparisoned  ;  and  a   ruby  and  diamond  of 
uncommon  size  and  inestimoble  value.     Prithwi  Raj  was  much  gra« 
tified  by  the  presents,  and  he  and  Hosein  became  close  friends.     On 
hearing  of  this,  Shehab  ad  din  was  grievously  vexed,  and  calling  for 
an  Arab  Sheihh,  an  old  man  for  whom  he  entertained  great  venera* 
tion,  he  desired  him  to  repair  to  Nagour,  and  command  Hosein  to 
return  immediately,  recomm^ding  to  Pn'^Ati?)  Tfo^' at  the  same  time  to 
send  him  away,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  destruction  upon  himself  and 
hiscountry.     The  old  man  accordingly  set  out  on  his  journey,  escort* 
ed  by  three  hundred  horse,  travelliug  himself  in  a  palankin.     He 
arrived  at  Nagour  in  a  month,  and  was  received  with  much  civility 
by  Mir  Hosein,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  King's  orders,  which 
the  Mir  refused  to  obey.     The  Sheihh  then  demanded  an  audience 
of  Prithwi  Raj,  to  whbm  he   delivered  his  master's  message,  and  a 
letter  from  Shehab  ad  din  to  the  same   effect.     Upon   reading  the 
letter,  the  brows  of  the   Chouhan   were  contracted  into  a  dark 
frown  ;  his  eyes  reddened,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on 
his  forehead.     The  chiefs  were  at  no  loss   to   understand  their  So- 
vereign's feeling,  and  partook  of  his  resentment.     Kaymas  address- 
ed the  Sheihh,  and  said — Your  master   knows  little  of  our  Prince 
or  his  followers,  to  hare  hazarded  such  a  demand,  (^osein  has 
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oome  hither  for  protection,  and  will  find  it.  KakuM  then  continued 
— Your  Sovereign  knows  nothing  of  the  duties  of  a  warrior,  or  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  send  so  idle  a  messase.  Others  then  ex- 
claimed — ^what  sort  of  city  is  this  Ghixni ;  what  warriors  can  it 
qend  forth,  that  its  King  should  presume  to  dictate  to  Prithwi  Raj. 
The  Sheikh  being  thus  satisfied  of  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Court, 
took  his  leave,  and  returning  to  Ohizni,  faithfully  reported  to  his 
Sovereign  every  thins  that  had  occurred.  Shehab  ad  din  immedi- 
ately assembled  the  chief  Kazi  and  his  principal  nobles,  as  Tatar 
Khan,  Mir  2^man,  Mir  Kamai,  Kharatan  Khan^  Rehman  Khan, 
Ruitam  Khan,  Haji  Khan,  Qhazi  Khan,  Qhixniya  Khan,  Moha- 
bet  Khan,  and  Mir  Khan;  and  having  related  to  them  the  result 
of  his  mission,  enquired  of  them  what  was  to  be  done.  Tatar 
Khan  instantly  offered  his  services  to  lead  an  army  against  the  inso- 
lent infidels,  and  promised  to  bring  Pritkwi  Raf  a  prisoner  to  Ghiz- 
ni.  The  old  Sheikh  endeavoured  to  check  his  presumption,  by  di- 
lating upon  the  prowess  of  Prithwi  Raj  and  his  champions ;  but 
Tatar  Khan  laughed  at  his  description,  and  persisted  in  his  purpose*. 

Thb  King  then  broke  up  the  Council  and  retired  to  rest,  but 
was  unable  to  sleep ;  and  two  hours  before  dawn  ordered  the  naka* 
ra  to  be  beat.  At  the  third  peal  Shehab  addin,  in  complete  mail» 
mounted  his  horse,  and  all  his  nobles  were  around  him  in  full  ar* 
mour,  bestriding  fleet  and  powerful  chargers — then  the  loud  trum- 
pets blew  an  inspiring  strain,  and  countless  instruments  of  martial 
music  rent  the  heavens  with  their  clangor,  at  which  the  host  com- 
menced its  march. 

The  hostile  advance  of  Shehah  addin  was  no  sooner  reported 
to  Prithwi  Raj  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  troops  to  moVe.  Be* 
fore  starting  he  performed  his  ablutions,  and  made  gifts  of  kine  to 
the  Brahmans — he  performed  the  worship  of  princes,  and  adored 
the  Goddess  Chandi,  He  then  took  a  sprig  of  the  TulaH  shrub, 
sacred  to  Vishnu,  which  he  placed  in  his  helmet,  and  with  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  Deity, 
who  loves  the  flower.  He  then  assumed  his  battle-ornaments  and 
his  arms,  and  calling  for  his  horse,  which  was  brought  magnificent- 
ly caparisoned,  he  thus  spoke  to  his  steed — I  am  a  Kshetriya,  on 
fire  for  glory — you  are  the  best  of  steeds,  and  Hansa  is  your  name  ; 
as  light  is  your  tread  upon  the  turf  as  if  it  were  red  hot  iron — ^be 
you  my  friend  in  fight.  So  saying,  and  calling  Siva  to  mind,  he 
vaulted  into  his  seat,  and  bade  the  signal  to  march  be  given.  The 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  warriors  nhouled  jaya,jaya,  in  reply. 

As  the  army  passed  the  encampment  of  Mir  Ho$ein^  that 
prince  joined  it  with  his  troops,  and  was  received  with  a  friendly 
welcome  by  Prithwi  Raj — ^the  united  hosts  then  proceeded  to  seek 
the  enemy,  marching  along  confidently  and  merrily  amidst  the 
clang  of  shells  and  trumpets,  the  bells  of  the  elephants,  the.  roar  of 
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the  animals  themaelTes,  the  neighing  of  steeds,  and  the  hubbuh  of 
men.  The  heasts  and  hirds  of  prey  flocked  round  their  march,  an* 
llcipating  with  joy  their  feast  upon  the  fallen  combatants, 

Skfhmh  md  dm  drew  up  his  army  in  five  divisions —  Tatwr  Xloit 
led  the  right,  and  Khoraum  ilulbiitfae  left — Ghazi  Khan  and  others 
commanded  the  advance — Mir  Zewum  the  reserve ;  and  the  King 
the  centre,  assisted  by  Rustam  Khm.  The  hone  and  elephants 
vrere  posted  round  the  army-^and  in  this  array  they  awaited  the 
advance  of  the  enemy. 

Prithwi  Rtff  having  stationed  Mir  Ho$ein  on  the  left,  directed 
Jaaum  the  Yadava,  Mokam  Sink  the  Parihar,  Ram  the  Bara  Gu* 
jar,  and  other  of  his  chie&,  to  support  the  prince.  Kaiymoi^  Cha* 
mmda  Ray  and  others,  with  4,000  troops,  formed  his  right  wing. 
Bis  centre  consisted  of  five  thousand  under  his  own  command,  assis* 
(ed  by  Kahna^  Oavind  Rai^  Beta  Rai^  and  others.  The  action  foe^ 
gan  on  the  left,  where  Mir  Haeinf  with  five  thousand  men,  at- 
tacked TWor  JTAofi  with  20,000.  Undismaved  by  the  inequality 
of  number,  they  rushed  together  like  dark  clouds  in  the  rainy  sea* 
son»  and  the  sabres  flashed  like  lightning.  The  leaders  encounter* 
ed  face  to  face,  and  engaged  in  personal  conflict — both  were  spee* 
dily  dismounted,  when  they  fought  with  unabating  fury  on  foot-^ 
their  weapons  broke,  and  they  closed  hand  to  hand,  and  drawing 
their  daggers,  inflicted  so  manv  wounds  on  each  other,  that  both 
fell  senseless  on  the  ground  ;  but  they  were  not  slain,  and  were 
carried  off  by  their  attendants.  The  troops  of  Tatar  Khan  were 
nevertheless  discomfited  by  his  fall,  whilst  Jaman  the  Yadava,  and 
the  other  Hindu  chiefs,  encouraged  the  follower^  of  Mir  Boiein  to 
revenge  him — the  Musselmans  were  soon  broken,  and  fled,  leaving 
five  thousand  dead  upon  the  field. 

On  the  right  the  action  was  equally  sanguinary.  ChamunJ 
Rat  encountering  Khoroian  JS^n^  the  latter  aimed  a  blow  at  him 
with  a  mace,  which  felled  his  charger  to  earth.  Chamund  Rai  en« 
raged  at  this,  drove  his  lance  through  both  the  thighs  and  the  steed 
of  the  Khan,  so  that  both  feU  together  like  a  mountain.  Seeing 
this,  Haji  Khan  and  others  spurred  their  steeds  upon  Chamund 
Rai ;  but  Chandrapundira  and  others  ridinff  up,  to  his  rescue,  killed 
or  put  his  assailants  to  flight.  Then  the  Mohammedan  troops  gave 
way,  and  in  this  wing  abo  the  Hindus  were  victors. 

The  two  wings  of  the  Hindu  army  having  concentrated  them^ 
selves  upon  the  main  body,  Prithwi  Raj  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  Shehab  ad  din,  already  intimidated  by  tidings  of  the  disastrous 
events  on  either  flank.  He  stood  firm,  however,  for  some  time, 
and  the  battle  continued  to  rage  with  great  fury,  until  all  the  prin- 
cipal captains  of  the  Mohammedans  were  dain  or  disabled,  "whea 
the  troops  began  to  give  ground.  Chamund  Rai,  ChandrapUHdrta, 
Kaymas^  and  Jaman,  observing  this,  made  a  dash  into^J^pel^e 
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to  seize  the  Kin^.  Such  of  his  chiefe  as  survived,  closed  round  to 
protect  him,  and  the  action  was  renewed  with  augmented  vivacity. 
Kesistance  to  the  valour  of  the  Hindu  warriors  was  in  vain.  The 
Jlfirj^were  killed  and  scattered,  and  Shehab  ad  din  taken  prisoner 
•*— his  own  horse  being  killed,  he  was  placed  upon  the  steed  of 
Chamund  Rai,  and  then  conveyed  to  Prithwi  Raj:  The  battle 
lasted  from  sun-rise  nearly  to  sun<set — ^twenty  thousand  fell  of  tha 
Musselmans,  and  thirteen  hundred  of  the  Hindus.  The  bodies 
were  strewed  over  the  country  for  three  ko8  and  a  half.  Pritkwi 
Raj  ordered  the  plain  to  be  cleared,  and  carried  off  the  wounded  in 
litters — amongst  them  was  Hosein  JKhan,  whose  return  gave  new 
life  to  Chitrarekhd,  for  she  had  heard  that  he  had  fallen,  and  was 
determined  not  to  survive — now  she  was  once  more  happy,  and  in 
her  rejoicing  distributed  liberal  bounties  to  the  poor. 

Prithwi  Raj  having' received  the  captive  King,  conducted  him 
^  to  his  palace,  where  he  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect  for 
£ve  days,  and  then  presented  him  to  his  guest  Mir  Hosein,  The 
Mir  having  thrice  bowed  to  him,  requested  him  to  consider  him- 
self at  liberty,  and  advised  him  to  be  cautious  how  he  again  pro-^ 
Toked  the  indignation  of  Prithwi  Raj.  Then  placing  the  King  ia 
his  palankeen,  he  took  his  own  station  amongst  the  attendants,* 
Shehab  ad  din  then  returned  to  Ghizni,  where  he  received  the  con« 
gratulations  and  homage  of  his  nobles^  and  distributed  much  money 
in  alms  and  gratuities  to  holy  men, 

Remarks, 
That  there  were  repeated  conflicts  between  the  Hindu  Prince 
Prithwi  Raj  and  Shehab  ad  din  Mohammed  Ghori,  we  know  from 
the  Mohammedan  historians  ;  and  they  also  acknowledge  a  severe 
dj&feat  sustained  by  the  latter  from  Pithoura  and  his  brother  Kande 
Rai  of  Delhi,  intending  possibly  the  warrior  of  our  text,  Kahna,, 
We  do  not  find,  however,  any  notice  of  the  captivity  of  Moham^ 
med  Ghori,  nor  does  any  mention  occur  of  3lir  Hosein  his  brother. 
NcCgore  appears  to  be  the  city  built  by  Balin  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  occupied  probably  by  the  Hindus  during  the  reigns  of 
the  two  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Ghizni,  when  they  were  con-* 
tending  for  existence  with  the  Ghorian  princes.  The  courage  and 
generosity  of  the  H  indu  heroes  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  an- 
cient  chivalry  ;  and  there  are  many  features  in  common  between 
the  Rajputs  and  the  Knights  of  Europe  about  the  same  period.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  also  is  the  amalgamation  of  Hindus  aiMi 
Mohammedans,  the  alliance  of  a  Musselman  Prince  with  a  Hindu 
Kaja,  and  the  command  of  a  Musselman  army  by  a  Hindu  Gene- 
ral. The  contests  between  the  two  people  in  the  Punjab,  which  at 
this  time  had  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries,  had  rendered  them 
apparently  more  tolerant  of  each  other's  prejudices,  Uke  the  wars 
in  Spain  between  the  Christians  and  Moors. 


(To  be  Continued. J 
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Art.  m.—PosTHYy 

ALTBOVeH  the  pages  of  our  Quarterly  have  hitheT|o  been 
chiefly  devoted*  lo  subjects  of  a  strictly  Oriental  nature ;  and  not*' 
withrtanding  that  our  object  is  still  to  preserve  to  the  work  an. 
Asiatic  character,  as  its  distinguishing  feature,  we  h|ive  by  no  means 
pneckided  ourselves  from  giving  insertion  to  articles  of  a  more  ge- 
neral complexion,  devoted  to  Literature  and  Science  i^  all  their 
branches.  Poetry,  we  need  scarcely  say,  comes, particularly  under, 
oor  plan,  when  the  inspirations  of  the  Muse  find  a  *  local  habitation 
and  a  name'  among  ourselves.  Of  this  description^  will  be  found 
the  following  poetieaF  contribution  from  a  Correspondent,  whose 
name  is  already  known  to  fame  as  a  Poet ;  and  from  whose  repu- 
tation,  as  a  suoceesfiil  wooer  of  the  ttuse,  this  contribution  \^11  not, 
we  think,  detract  We  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  the  an* 
tiior  of  '  Sappho*  for  his  promised  aia,  in  future,  to  enrich  our  poe<-. 
ticatdepartment,  and  when  his  talents  are  turned,  as  he  promises,  to  the. 
depicting  of  hMadscenes  and  manners,  we  anticipate  an  interest, 
being  botowed  on  our  pages,  which  the  drier  and  more  erudite  In-, 
enbrations  of  the  Hindoo  and  Sanscrit  scholar  cannot  be  eipecteA 
%»  confer. 

SAPPHO. 


CANTO  1^ 
I. 

The  swelling  wave  rolls  in  its.  giant  form-** 
The  settling  grandeur  of  a  recent  storm  ; 
And  echoing  cavea  resound' its  deafemng  shocks^ 
As  the  loud  surges  climb  the  Lesbian  rocks. 
The  setting  sun,  on  ocean's. brow  depressed. 
Gilds  tho.  bright  waters  from  the  glowing  wM ; 
Along  the  horizon,,  his  extending  blaze. 
From  fiercest  red,  dissolves  to  yellow  rays. 
And  in  the  midst,  the  day-anomted  God 
Pisplays  his  brightness  o'er  the  Ojcean, flood, 
Hia  beams  diverging,  as  the  clquds  retire. 
Pour  their  full  light, ^nd^  arch  the  seji^  wi^i  fire. 

II. 

The  v\ne-clothed  heights,  ascending  from  the  beaob. 

In  grand  confusion  to  the  inland  reach. 

And  onward  tower,  till  the  grey  outline  spreads 

Its  mis^  finish  o'er  their  venlant  heads. 

Where  bends  the  sea  side  hill  its  brow  of  shade. 

The  sacred  olives  firingo  a  natural  glade ,- ^g.  .^^,  ,y Google 
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There,  trained  with  care  each  fairer  flower  had  root> 
And  blooms  luxuriantly  the  pendent  fruit : 
.    Through  the  thick  foliage  ^phyrs  gently  play» 
And  brooks  Q*er  beds  of  agate  wind  their  w^y» 

III. 

As  oft  a  ^use  in  harmony  conveipr^ 
More  music,  than  the  sweetest  notes  can  raise^ 
The  voiceless  spirit  of  that  placid  scene 
Was  musically  still,  and  touchingly  serene, 
Man»  who  is  peaceful  but  in  solitude, 
"Would  change  such  stillness  to  inquietude; 
But  the  calm  beauty  of  that  tranquil  plaqe 
Might  well  accord  with  woman's  miMer  gmse  ; 
Her  timid  playfulness,,  opposed  to  strife. 
Mars  not  its  peace,  but  gives  to  nature-— life  ; 
And  here,  amid  the  deep  sequestered  shades 
Were  seen,  in  converse  sweet,  two  gentle  maids  ; 
The  younger  beauteous  as  the  fairest  day^ 
Robed  in  its  brightest  sky,  its  purest  ray. 
Yet  mild,  as  though  some  magic  power  had  give& 
A  morning  freshness  to  the  noonday  heaven ; 
Her's  all  die  enchantments  nature  can  compress- 
TFithin  the  pale  of  female  loveliness.. 
Yet  few  had  paused  to  view  her  brighter  mien,. 
Or  e'en  those  charms  her  careless  zone  left  seen,. 
Who  once  the  darker  maiden's  eye  had  caught. 
And  marked  its  orb  with  fire  and  feeling  fraught ; 
Her  brow  the  spirit  of  the  storm  disclosed. 
Where  slumbering  ligbtninss  awfully  reposed. 
And  won  the  gazer,  as  it  nxed  his  sight. 
Sublimely  gloomy,  or  intensely  bright ; 
Her  form,  although  diminutive,  liiipplies 
Sy  perfect  symmetry,,  its  want  of  size. 
While  her  pervading  soul  appeare  to  move — 
God  of  the  place— -in  energy  and  love  I — 

IV. 

And  such  was  Sappho,  as  she  poured  along. 

In  fervent  eloquence,  the  tide  of  song. 

To  Atthis,  who  in  listening  rapture  hung 

Upon  those  strains,  which  seemed  to  lend  a  tongue 

To  tell. of  feelings  she  had  often  known. 

But  ne'er  could  breathe  in  language  of  her  own. 

V. 

"  Sappho,  thy  words  have  more  than  female  force, 
And  bear  my  spirit  in  their  rapid  course^        r^^r^Ao 
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UtteKd  #ifh  all  (he  energy  of  Man, 
Each  Utent  passion  in  my  breast  they  fan, 
And  kindle  nres  as  warm,  but  more  refined. 
Than  He  inspires,  to  captivate  my  mind.'' 

**  Forget  such  thoudit,  my  Atthis !  there  maybe 
In  female  love,  a  male  intensity ; 
I  cannot  breathe  affection  half  suppressed, — 
My  words  are  flame,  whose  fires  consume  my  breast.;-*- 
Yet,  though  I  love  thee  with  this  wild  excess. 
What  you  deem  passion,  is  but  tenderness  1 
Nor  wonder  that  Alcsus  fails  to  move. 
The  fixed  affection  of  my  sister  love ; 
Howe'er  the  music  of  his  tuneful  la^ 
Charm  balmy  Zephir,  pausing  on  his  way. 
When  tints  arrested  leave  the  rose-bud  pale. 
And  flowers  half  fcnmed  forget  to  bless  the  gale ; 
Howe'er  his  strains  delight  each  ravished  sphere. 
They  seem  but  discord  to  my  loathing  ear. 
It  moves  nie  not  his  ever  frequent  vow, — 
And,  if  I  mark  the  Mush  upon  his  brow. 
Heedless  I  turn  from  love  I  cannot  share. 
And  smite  to  see  his  coward  soul  despair.** 

''  Oh  !  never,  Sappho,  may  the  Oods  distress 
Thy  ardent  bosom  with  its  own  excess. 
Or  cause  thy  feelings  on  thyself  to  roll. 
To  whelm,  in  hopeless,  helpless,  wreck  thy  soul ; 
And  teach  thee  then,  if  thou  couldst  not  approve. 
Thou  shouldst  have  shown  some  pity  for  his  love/' 

There  was  a  glow  of  pride  on  Sappho's  face,*— 

**  Pity  I  do, — I  ever  did, — disgrace  I — 

His  buckler  left  inglorious  on  the  plain. 

Hangs  on  the  Temple  wall  without  a  stain. 

One  noble  stain,  to  show  how  much  it  cost. 

Before  his  honor,  and  his  shield  were  lost. 

A  coward's  spirit  with  a  warrior's  mien, 

Sxcites  our  scorn — and  who  can  love  the  mean  ? 

His  passion  may  indeed  my  pity  move. 

But  whom  I  pity !  —him  I  cannot  love  I 

Courage  must  grace  the  soldier — if  he  be 

Devoid  of  that,  what  serves  his  panoply  ? 

We  know  not,  Atthis,  in  the  coward's  breast. 

What  baser  thoughts,  his  fears  may  hush  to  rest; 

liurking  within'  his  tainted  heart  may  lie. 

Crimes  of  tlie  vilest  cast,  and  deepest  die  ; 

Which,  did  not  fear  in  stern  subjection  keep. 

Would  make  his  country  bleed,  his  kindred  weep : 

To  the  dark  secrets  of  his  bosom  cling. 

Alike  the  serpent's  guile,  and  scorpion's  stingy         ^         . 
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.Xv^en  flhonld  Mnie  latent  spark  of  worth  remain^ 
Think  not  'twill  kindle  there — the  hope  w«re  Taio; 
A  doubting,  friends  an  insincere  ally, — 
X3an  he  to  ytrtue  live,  who  fears  to  die  ? 
U^elesB  bis  life^  and  undeplored  his  death. 
Hb  passion — boasting ;  and  his  frieadsbip-«<^breath 

Perhaps  mj  words  a  deeper  tone  possess. 
Than  ever  clothed,  their  former  tenderness ; 
!For  in  the  hours  of  solitude  and  rest, 
Delici6us  dreams  disturb  my  conscious  breast ; 
Then  my  treed  thoughts  unusual  flights  ^pursue. 
And  snatch  my  soul  from  vmocence  and  you  ! 
/TwBB  so  last  night ;  when  like  some  truant  star. 
Through  circling  clouds  came  Venus'  golden  car» 
Methought  1  saw  the  harnessed  sparrows  sail. 
With  their  high  pinions  waving  on  the  gale ; 
While  she,  unxoned,  as  from  a  God's  embrace^ 
Inmioftal  beauty  beaming  in  her  face,    .     , 
Checked  their  light  speed,  and  o'er  her  forehead  threW 
The  humid  fragrance  of  Olympian  dew.— 
Perhaps  the  omen  of  a  wilder  course,    . 
Too  soon  to  whelm  me  with  impetuous  foroSi 
And  ^om  my  agi  ^ted  breast  remove 
The  dear  rememk  ranee  of  my  Sister  loye. 
But  hush!" 

VI. 

.    Hie  rustling  of  the  neighbouring  trees 
Jfs  more  than  the  faint  movement  of  tiie  breeze  2     . 
The  sound  approaches,  and  each  startled  maid 
With  wistful  eye  looks  down  the  shadowy  glade. 
Not  long  alarmed,  their  fears  at  once  subside, 
When  from  the  grove,  they  see  the  stranger  glide : 
Above  the  iniddre,-^not  of  giant  height,— 
Firm  in  his  slendemess,  and  strong,  &ough  light ; 
His  rounded  limbs  possessed  a  vigorous  grace ; 
A  youthful  freshness  lingered  in  his  face ; 
And,  to  the  admiring  nymphs,hi9  age  apjpeara, 
Though  more  thjLh  hoiyislk,  not  of  manly  years. 
His  sailor's  habft,  dripping  from  the  wave. 
Bespoke  a  suppliant,  who  had  much  to  crave  i 
But  in  his  eye,  the  confidence  was  spied 
Of  one,  who  little  feared  to  be  denied. 

VII. 


Sappho,  at  tength,  the  smiling  youidi  addressed. 
Unconscious  how  her  tone  betrayed  her  breast. 
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VIIL 

^<  day  to  what  chance,  err  what  offencled  OoA, 
We  owe  thy  presence  at  our  poor  abode— 
By  ufe,  who  thus  obtain  a6  fair  a  guest, 
^bat  chancete  hallowed,  andthut  €h>d  be  Uested/ 

IX. 

**  Nor  other  chance,  nor  God,'' — the  youth  replies^ 

^*  Than  bo^^ronis  billows,  and  tempestuous  Axes. 

Where  Mitylene's  walls  overlook  the  deep. 

My  brethren  labour,  and  my  fathers  sleep. 

Thrice  has  the  Min  aroused  me  slumbering  WoAi, 

Since  gaily,  there,  I  sa^  our  Hails  unfurled. 

Aiid,  by  tiie  farourifig  breezeH  wafted  o'er. 

To  fair  JEolia^s  toaM  a  Dame  I  boi^ ; 

Who,  when  my  bark  had  crossed  ifche  feathei^  waT6> 

A  casket  of  Arabian  perfume  gave. 

rl'o  sooner,  o'er- my  brow,  the  oil  I  poured, 

Than,  as  if  !Phcebus  moved,  my  crew  adored ; 

A  force  by  nature  ne'er  bestoweil  was  mine» 

1  seemed  anointed  with  a  ppwer  divine. 

But  adverse  fortune  frowned  on  our  return,-^ 

Just  a&  we  saw  our  household  beacons  bum. 

And  gazed  delighted,  on  the  well-known  light, 

To  which,  with  eager  eye  we  turned  our  sight; 

Fierce  from  the  north  the  sudden  tempests  rise, 

And  whirl  the  darkening  clouds  along  Uie  skies' 

The  blood-red  lightnings  gleam  aUiwart  the  dark ; 

All  forms  of  danger  threat  our  drifting  bark : 

In  vain  the  rowers  strain  their  utmost  force. 

The  mightier  storm^  half  adverse  to  our  course^ 

Hurries  us  down  the  channd,  till  the  sea 

!Roars  all  around  in  dread  sublimity. 

No  star  to  lead  us  on  our  trackless  way,  / 

We  watch  the  breaking  of  the  sunless  day  ; 

It  breaks,  but  not  to  hope ;  r^ped  we  wait 

In  silent  thoughtlessness  the  will  of  fate ; 

We  look  from  sea  to  sky,  from  sky  to  sea. 

And  feel, — how  frightful  their  sterility. 

At  length  the  winds  are  lulled,  yet  the  wild  wave 

Howls  like  a  hell,  and  opens  like  a  grave. 

Our  toil  renewed,  afresh  the  oars  we  ply^ 

And  labour  o'er  the  billows  silently ; 

For  weariness  does  all  despair  had  done» 

And  each  looks,  tongue-tied,  on  the  cheering  sun ; 

He,  when  we  neared  the  breakers  of  your  strand. 

Cleared  from  all  clouds,  illumed  the  woody  land. 

Then^  while  with  welcome  murmurs  on  the  ear. 

The  rolling  surges  told|  that  land  was  near ; 
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And  life  seemed  sweeter  from  the  recent  ill ; 
We  struck  upon  a  sunken  rock  ; — ^no  skill 
Availed  to  save  our  shattered  bark»  and  few 
Bose,  when  she  sunk,  of  my  once  gallant  crew  ; 
iiround  me  still  these  swim,  till  one  by  one, 
Shriekingy  they  sink,  and  I  am  left  alone." 

He  paused  and  smiled,  as  if  he  deemed  such  paiji 
And  peril  were  but  things  to  dare  again. 
While  Atthis  marked  in  Sappho's  chaafiring  cheek, 
A  sympathy  more  keen  than  words  could  speak ; 
The  blushing  nymph,  his  eyes  but  faintly  heed. 
Yet  wooed  the  glances  which  they  shunned  to  read. 
And  now  her  lips  forget  their  fluent  toue^ 
Her  eyes,  bedewed,  are  eloquent  alone. 

XL 

**  Thy  piteous  tale  demands  our  best  relief. 
Let  all  our  shores  afford  assuage  thy  grief; 
For  so  preserved,  the  present  of  the  wave 
Is  welcome  here,  if  despot  he  or  slave. 
*<  Nor  slave,  nor  monarch  I,  my  home  the  sea. 
My  life  as  stormy,  and  my  heart  as  free ; 
No  greater  boast  can  Phabn  justly  claim. 
Than  the  rude  honors  of  a  sailor^s  fame, 
Whose  guide  is  yon  bright  stellar  field  above. 
Whose  glory  danger,  and  whose  pleasure  love*'^ 

XIT. 

His  gaze  expressive  full  on  Sappho  shone. 
His  looks  intently  fixed  on  her  alone, 
From  her  alone  he  seemed  to  ask  reply. 
The  fairer  maiden  stood  neglected  by. 
As  the  smooth  speech  proceeded  from  his  tongue. 
His  seaman's  cap  upon  the  ground  he  flung ; 
Then  fell  the  curls  luxuriant  large  and  low. 
Round  his  high  forehead,  o'er  his  arching  broW, 
His  look  was  not  the  boy*s  unsettling  gaze. 
Nor  had  his  language  boyhood's  awkward  phrase. 
And,  scarce  could  Love  one  added  spell  supply 
To  his  fond  accent,  and  voluptuous  eye. 
Oh  !  what  felt  Sappho  when  the  youth  drew  near, 
And  marl^ed  her  (quivering  lip,  her  single  tear  t 
The  cold  of  heart  may  doubt  how  love  can  rise. 
In  the  first  greeting  of  enamoured  eyes ; 

t  XIII. 

The  fool,  made  prudent  by  the  world,  may  deem 
Such  feelings  wUd  creations  of  a  dream ; 
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Should  ease,  demand,  or  cautious  friends  approve^ 

Then  will  the  pau9in^  theorist  dare  to  love  ! 

In  vain  to  such  would  passion's  power  appeal^ 

They,  who  begin  to  reason,  cease  to  feel. 

But,  ask  the  eagle  darting  through  the  sky. 

Why  o'er  the  world  he  loves  to  mount  so  high  I 

Or  ask  the  soldier,  just  about  to  die, 

'  Why  wave  the  aword,  and  shout  out  Victory' t 

These  cannot  answer  thee : — and  know,  ib%  spell^ 

That  weakens  love  is  as  inscrutable. 

Through  danger's  path  it  wings  its  fearless  Sight, 

Spurns  the  dull  crqwd,  and  far  from  vulgar  sights 

Soars  proudly  over  all  of  lesser  worth  — 

The  grovelling  worldling,  and  the  dregs  of  earths* 

XIV. 

The  maidens  lead  the  youth,  where  sti^nds  their  bower^ 
A  light  but  safe  retreat  from  storm  and  shower; 
No  cumbrous  art  disturbs  their  rustic  seat. 
No  foreign  labour  mars  their  fair  retreat ; 
Green  as  their  souls  the  extending  branches  twine. 
And  bend  with  grapes  just  buisting  into  wine. 
A  few  young  slaves  their  mild  commands  obey. 
Spread  the  iresh  board,  and  bloom-clad  fruit  display. 
And  pour  the  Lesbian  wine  in  rosy  tide. 
While  Sap^o  peiisive  sits  by  Phaon's  side. 
Whv  should  their  words  be  many  ?  half  suppr^jsed. 
And  few  in  number  ? — love  could  read  the  rest ! 
Pair  Atthis  found  too  numerous,  e'en  the  few. 
And  tired^  or  piqued,  she  soon  unseen  withdrew. 
XV. 

Then  rose  that  silence  eloquently  still. 
Like  4o  fihecked  soqrce  of  some  inchanted  rill. 
When  the  bright  waters  mock  the  traveller's  eyes. 
And  perish  in  the  springs,  from  which  they  rise. 
'       In  each  fond  bosom  charming  feelings  swell. 
Become  apparent,  but  unutterable : 
Their  hearts,  creative,  teem  with  visioned  ioy. 
The  loveliest  dreams  delightful  thoughts  destroy ; 
Throuffh  earth,  air,  sea,  tibeir  wandering  fancies  fly. 
And  cloudless  worlds  of  pleasure  light  the  sky — 
Some  blissful  sphere,  where  they  immortal  rove» 
Some  happier  planet,  peopled  by  their  love. 
Rolls  into  life,  and  kindles  into  day. 
And  moves  already  subject  to  their  sway. 
XVI. 
.    Oh  moment !  known  but  once,  when  Passion  hrinp 
To  the  young  heart  these  fond  imaginings^  ^         l 
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When,  as  the  berry  bears  the  imaged  tree^ 
The  bosom  pictures  love's  maturity. 
Vigorous  and  fresh  the  extending  branches  stray^ 
No  tempests  threaten,  and  no  li^tnings  play ; 
Safe  in  the  soul-  the  infant  passion  gloivs. 
Nor  fears  its  dangers,  nor  demands  its  woes ; 
It  starts  with  strength  and  beauty  into  life. 
And  boldly  dares  Uie  elemental  strife. 
Untaught  to  dread  that  shaft,  the  fates  foredoom^ 
To  burst  its  solid  heart,  and  wither  up  its  Uoook 

[End  of  Canto  1.1 


NoTEa  TO  Canto  i. 

ym    40.    Her  ibrm  although  diminutive; 
<*SumbreTi8:'^ 

9^PB0.  PiuoNK  Ovixv 

lane    74«    Charm  balmy  Zephyr,  pausing  on  his  way. 
When  tints  ^urrested  leave  the  rose-bud  pale. 

The  antiants  imagined,  that  the  sweet  breach  of  Zephyras  prodoeed 

flowers* 

line  128.    Methcnight  I  saw  Ae  harnessed  qparrows  sail;^ 

The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew. 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew. 

Philip's  translation  ot 

Sappho's  Hymn  to  Venus. 

lane  242.    They  who  begin  to  reason  cease  to  feek 

Qnand  Tbomme  commenoe  a  raisoner  il  cesse  de  sentir. 

J.  S.  ROUSSBAU. 

line  283.    When  as  the  berry  bears  the  imaged  tree. 

Far  from  the  **  land  of  the  oak''  I  cannot  ascertain,  whether  tbe^ 
acorn,  when  cut  open,  contain  a  miniature  flgure  of  the  tree,  which 
springs  from  it  i  but  I  believe  it  does ;  and  those  who  admit,  that 

''  The  sun-flower  turns  to  her  God  when  he  sets. 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose," 

and,  that 

The  Vase,  in  which  Roses  have  once  been  distilled,  retains  their  odour 
for  ever;  will  soanely  pause  to  questioa the  fact^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC  ' 
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TO    , 

[By    the    same  Author.'] 

1. 

I  am  not  insennble  !  still  in  my  breast. 
Though  hidden  as  deeply  as  lamps  in  the  tomb, 
Unquenched  by  corruption,  and  pure,  though  unblest^ 
Some  feeling  survives  the  heart's  perishing  bloom. 

2. 

When  I  think  of  the  world,  'tis  in  scorn  or  despair  ; 
When  of  heaven — ^with  hope,  which  I  cannot  deem  vain^ 
For  there  thou  art  seen,  as  a  vision  too  fair. 
Too  blissful  to  last — ^there  we  may  meet  again* 

We  may  meet  ne'er  to  part;  for  I  may  be  forgiven  : 

And  surely,  sweet  soul !  thou  art  fated  to  dwell, 

(Since  near  thee  on  earth,  I  anticipate  heaven,) 

Where  hearts  are  ne'er  broken,  friends  ne'er  sigh  '^farewell  V^ 


IMPROMPTU 
On  leaving   England, 

[By  the  same  Author,] 
1. 

I  curse  not  the  hour,  that  bears  me  away. 
For  hope  is  no  longer  deceiving ; 
And  I  feel  there  is  nothing  on  earth  can  betray, 
''      Now  nothing  on  earth  I  believe  in. 

2. 

The  land  of  my  infancy,  kindred  and  birth* 
Had  much,  which  my  soul  deemed  enchanting ; 
But  what  wretch  would  weep  for  a  portion  of  earth 
When  the  spirit,  that  blessed  it,  is  wanting? 

3. 
I  hUve  not  a  dog,  that  will  pine,  when  I'm  gone, 
Or  a  friend  who'll  have  much  grief  to  smother ; 
And  my  true  faithful  love  in  a  week  will  smile  on,* 
^  And  bless  and  be  blessed  by  another. 

Ktmington^  lit  June^  1827. 

•  CircamBtaDces  have  occnrwd,  which  induced  me  to  subftitute  month  for 
week;  but,  as  such  subgiitution  may  have  been  jrepisture,  I  hare  resumed  tho 
I  probable  period."  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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STANZAS, 

Written  on  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  26th 
Januarx>  1B26,  on  my  way  to  England, 

[By  the  same  Author.l 
1. 
Farewell !  though  this  grief  may  be  kindred  to  bliss, 
Sinee  the  loss  of  one  smile  yields  the  hope  of  another ; 
There  are  ties,  which  so  bind  us  to  moments  like  this. 
That  we  scarce  know  if  sorrow  or  joy  they  discover* 

The  sails  that  now  lustfully  swell  to  the  wind. 
Bear  us  on  to  our  native, — our  brighter  abode  ; 
Ifet  the  hill-hidden  bower,  which  we  leave  far  behind^ 
For  a  moment  delighted  our  wearisome  road. 

3. 

It  is  true,  that  the  eyes  we  can  worship  at  home. 
And  the  lips,  which  will  fervently  welcome  us  back. 
May  surpass  in  their  lustre  all  beauties  here  known. 
But  they  cheered  not  our  lonely,  our  watery  track. 

4. 

Shall  the  hawthorn,  that  rendered  the  wilderness  sweet. 
Be  forgot^  when  in  Gardens  the  rose  we  distill  ? 
Shall  we  frown  on  the  bosoms  of  love  we  may  meet. 
Though  at  home  there  are  others  more  exquisite  still? 

5. 

No — ^the  wild  grape  to  me  as  another  is  dear, 
Though  its  clusters  hang  not  so  enticing  above. 
Though  the  noon  day  of  Passion  may  not  be  found  here^ 
'Tis  bliss  to  repose  in  the  twilight  of  Love. 

6. 
Full  many  a  cup,  though  distasteful  to  drain. 
It  is  pleasant  to  sip,  and  then  pass  it  away. 
From  its  brim  as  it  woos  us  refreshment  to  gain 
And  deliciously  cool  our  hot  lips  in  its  spray* 

7. 

Then  farewell  the  Cape  with  its  vine-covered  site ! 
Farewell  to  the  Girls,  who  consoled  us  awhile  ! 
Though  Fortune  may  bear  us  to  greater  delight. 
She  never  can  gain  us  a  welcomer  smile. 

B. 
Though  I  would  not  remember  with  pangs  long,  or  deep. 
The  joys,  that  delighted  a  moment  or  two : 
In  the  nectar  of  memory  their  pleasures  I  steen^  t 

And  smiling,  I  bid  them  a  |prateful  adieugtizedb^VLiOOgle 
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A  TRUE  TALE. 


I  have  heard  some  very  good  persons  inveigh  against  the 
idea  of  any  one  dying  of  a  broken  hearty  and  ridicule  tKe  infirm 
state  of  mind^  in  which  that  person  must  he,  who  departs  this  life  in 
such  a  manner.  I  acknowledge  an  excess  of  feeling^  to  he  had 
in  any  case,  even  in  Religion — it  may  lead  to  enthusiasm ;  hut 
when  faQts  are  hefore  our  eyes,  when  we  see  the  form  of  indivi-* 
duals  we  have  known,  wasting  silently  away;  and  the  eye  that  has 
often  brightened  with  momentary  pleasure  at  some  tale  of  past  days, 
or  hopes  of  coming  joy^,  growing  dim,  and  sadly  changed,  it  is 
impossible  to  reject  the  impression,  which  such  a  scene  has,  on  our 
feelings,  and  after  that  person's  death  to  be  insensible  to  the  re- 
collections, which  his  fate  must  incessantly  bring  before  us.  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  sorrow  which  produces  death  is  not  a  holy  sor- 
row : — but  am  I  for  that  reason  to  scorn  the  being  who  labours 
under  its  burden,  and  to  ridicule  the  burden  which  so  oppresses 
him? — We  have  all  trembled  beneath  some  affliction,  and  while  so 
trembling,  what  should  we  have  thought  of  that  man,  who  in  his  self- 
satisfied  pride,  would  have  laughed  at  our  grief,  and  have  despised 
the  brokenness  of  our  spirit  ?  What,  at  the  hour  of  dissolution, 
happens  between  that  man's  soul  and  his  maker,  none  can  tell ; 
and  probably  while  we,  with  pharasaical  contempt,  pronounce  him  an 
outcast  from  the  presence  of  his  God,  he  may  be  borne  to  Abra- 
ham's bosom  by  the  angels  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  They,  who 
in  India  have  any  remembrance  of  the  persons,  whose  History  I 
now  relate,  would  be  charitable  enough  to  hope,  that  the  latter  was 
the  Fat6  of  both,  and  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  admitting  a 
thought  to  the  contrary. 

When  I  first  left  India  for  the  shores  of  Persia,  it  was 
under  the  care,  I  may  say,  of  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Bombay 
army,  whom  I  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Bushire ;  and  here 
I  shall  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  a  moment  on  this  part  of  my 
life.  All  who  know  me,  know  that  I  am  not  given  to  flattery, 
nor  do  I,  in  what  I  may  now  say,  flatter  the  individual,  whom  I  so 
much  love.  Under  his  auspices  1  entered  into  public  life,  and  on  a 
political  career ;  and  though  I  have  neither  been  long  in  the  one, 
and  have  left  the  other,  it  was  not  owing  to  him,  that  mjr  ambition  has 
happily  for  me,  evaporated  :  suffice  it  to  say,  my  happiest  hours  have 
beett  spent  with  him,  and  now  that  he  has  retired  from  active  du- 
ties if  this  poor  memorial  of  my  aflection  to  him  meete  his  eye, 
he  will  know  that  the  esteem  I  felt  for  him  at  *at  ear^(5^^A[|** 
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never  lessened,  apd  that  I   trust,  the  recollections  of  his  Tirtues 
will  be  as  durable  and  profita'ble  to   me,  as  the   experience  of  his 
many  kindnesses  were  at  that  time  pleasing.    I  will  add,  wherever 
he   went,  his  talents,  his'  open  and  generous  disposition,  and  un- 
compromising integrity,  gained  him  friends,  even  among  the  wild 
hordes  of  wandering  Arabs.     He  well  knows  the  facts  of  this  re* 
lation,  and  was  acquainted  with    the  general  parts  of  the  story. 
We  sailed  in  November,  from  Bombay,  in  the   Aunn'a  Cruizer, 
commanded  by  a  poor  fellow,  who  is  now  dead,  a  kind  host  and  a 
brave  sea-man.  Our  time  passed  pleasantly,  though  the  voyage  was 
long  ;  the  1st  and  2nd  officers  were  both  musical,   and  played  the 
flute  remarkably  well — books,  sketching,  and  learning  the  Persian 
language,  absorded  our  time.     The  mournful  hour  of  parting  from 
friends  had  passed,  and  the  novelty  around  us  bore  a  greater  charmj 
as  we  knew  that  the  way  of  life  we  were  now   pursuing,  would 
not  last  so  long  as  that,  which  so  sickens  us  on    a   voyage   from 
England  to  India.     We  stopped  some  days  at  Muscat,  which  is  a 
most  extraordinary  place — one  would   fancy  that  the  demon  of 
desolation  had  for  ever  fixed  his   iron  throne  on  those  jagged,  ab- 
rupt and  frowning  mountain  crags.     Man  has  no  dominion  there, 
and  the  eagle  alone  can  call  those   untrodden  wilds  her  home.    It 
looked  like  the  boundary  to   the  laiid  of  the  lawless  Arab ;  yet 
beyond  it,  they  say,   are  the  fertile  and  lovely   vallies  of  Oftian, 
through   which   many  a  river  pours  its  waters.     We  entered  the 
cove  at  sunset,  and  were  'saluted   by  the  frigates  of  the  Imaum, 
and  two  Ships  of  the  Sheikh  of   Bushire,  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  the   chieftains  of  the  place.     These  personages  we  saw  the  next 
day,  and  were  struck  at  the  difference  between  the  wily  Persian, 
and  the  noble  Arab.    A  lister  pen  has  so  well  described  this  town, 
and  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants,  that  I  will  not  tire  by  a  repetition, 
more  particularly  as  I  must  hasten  to  the  substance  of  my  story* 
We  coasted  swiftly  up  to  the  Xoins,  and  entered  the  Gulph  two 
days  after  leaving  Muscat.     Here  I  remember  witnessing  a  most 
wonderful  collection  of  Porpoises,  which  at  a  di&tance  flung  the  foam 
up  in  a  direct  line   many  miles  in  extent :  we  could  not  imagine 
what  they  were  at  first.    Then   came  a  rushing  sound,  and  with  a 
Telescope  we  could  trace  the  movements  of  the  animals  ;  as  they 
approached,  they  parted  to  the  right  and  left  with  an   astonishing 
rapidity,  scampering  in  myriads  as  if  mad,  just  like  a  herd  of  swine, 
with  a  tumultuous  confusion,    and  leaving  the  water  of  the  deep 
greatly   agitated   for  many  a  league  behind   them.      The   oldest 
sailor  had  never  beheld  the  like.     However,  these  brought  no  w^ 
with  them,  and  passed  away  like  a  dream.     Those  days,  indeed, 
are  to  me  but  as  a  dream — a  few  only,  and  those  of  the  most  P^^.^' 
ing  and  painful  impressions,  are  what  now  remain.    Time  past,  lyi^ 
a  vessel  m  full  sail  at  a  distance,  looks  like  some  visionary  tb'"5 
moving  over  the  waves;  whence  she  came  or  whither  she  goes  yo"- 
know     not — the    white     canvas-winged    chariot    of    the     deepj 
betrays  not  the  minutiae  of  her  frame — You  sec  |i<(r  the  dirt  a»« 
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filth,  the  rigging,  the  blocks,  the  every  little  specimen  of  art  and 
•cience — things,  which  touch  not  a  stranger's  fancy ;  but  Time  present, 
like  that  vessel  when  boarded,  brings  all  these  before  your  sight,  and 
the  noise,  the  crowd,  the  motion,  all  that  offends  the  eye  or  ear, 
take  away  the  pleasing  sensations,  which  she  brought  into  being,  when 
seen  afar  off,  sliently  walking  the  waters  with  her  snow-white  sail, 
like  a  curlew's  wing,  and  delicately  diminished  proportions  marked 
on  the  gloomy  sky  behind  her. 

My  chief  amusement  after  nightfall  was  fishing  at  slack  wa« 
ter,  with  the  second  officer.     We  had  at   first  shunned  him  from  a 
peculiarity  in  his  address,   but  soon  discovered  our  mistake  in  sup- 
posing him  obtruding.     I  say  we,  for  our  party  consisted  of  four, 
who  were   to  reside  at   Bushire — one   I  have   mentioned.     The 
Doctor  was   another,  a  Scotchman,  and   a  great  favourite,  de« 
aervedly   liked  for  his   quiet,  gentlemanly  manners,    and   good- 
ness  of  heart — He   was   a  sterling    character,    and    two  years 
spent  with   him   in  Persia  only   made   me   like   him  the  more. 
The  fourth  was   an   Armenian,   a  clever   man   in    his    way;    a 
ffood  linguist,  but  of  the  most  sanguine  disposition.     He  had  a  kind 
heart,  I  believe,  but  a  most  unlucky  head — both   inside  and   out, 
extsrnallyas  like  that  of  Thersites,  as   one   sugar-cane  can  be  to 
another.     Before   the   voyage  was  over,   we  had  all  found  poor 
G.  a  pleasant  companion.     His   face   was  of  a   pallid  hue,  and 
expressively  full  of  kindness  and  warmth  of  feeling — his  light  blue 
eyes  would  twinkle  brightly  when  pleased,  and   at  times   be  dim* 
ined  with  sorrow — ^his  hair,   too,   was  light — he   was   rather  short 
and  awkward  in  his  gait — his  faults  were  instantly  seen,   and  arose 
chiefly  from  too  great  an  unreservedness  and  too  much  simplicity— 
alas  !  that  these  should  be  faults  !     But  the  world   receives  simpli- 
city as  modern  beggars  do  a  crust   of  bread,  with  contempt — ^He 
had  been  nearly  marrying  an  Armenian  girl  at  Bussorah ;  the   day 
was  feed,   nay  the  parties  were  on   the  point   of  proceeding   to 
Church,  when  a  band  of  sailors,  despatched  by  his  friend  the  Cap- 
tain-of  the  vessel,  seized  him   and  bore    him  off:  this,   however, 
did  not  prevent  the  propensity  he  had  to  that  state,   and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Bombay  he  pinned  himself  to  some  poor  half-cast  girl,   on 
the  promise  of  having  several  thousand  rupees  with  her,  which  were 
gradually  brought  to  some  hundreds  by  his  liberal  Brother-in-law, 
till  G.  indignantly  rejected  his  offers,   saying   he   had   not   mar- 
ried from  mercenary  motives,  though  in  his  circumstances  any  thing 
was  acceptable.     He  supported  his  old  mother    at  home   and   his 
wife  on  his  pay  of  120  Rupees  per  mensem,    or  a  little  more  than 
£100  per  annum.     "While  on  a  cruize  he  had  wished  much   to  see 
Mrs.    G.,   and  had   got   leave   from  his  commander   to  return  to 
Bombay  ;  but  showing,  on  some  instance,    which  he  ever  after  re- 
gretted, a  too  great  independancy  of  spirit,  he  was  ordered  back  to 
^e  Gulph,  and  on  writing  a  foolish  letter  to   his  superior   officer, 
privately  complaining,  rather  allegorically,  of  this  treatment,  his  mi- 
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sery  was  crowned  by  being  suspended  for  nine  months,  and  losings 
an  appointment  at  the  Presidency  of  £300  per  annum.  He  had 
been  spending  that  time  with  his  wife — and  it  was  after  these  evils 
that  he  again  joined  his  ship,  the  one,  which  carried  us  to  Bushire*. 
He  was  expecting  the  birth  of  a  child,  his  first  one — the  poor  fel  - 
low  would  with  tears  in  his  eyes  mention  this  circumstance  and  his 
fears.  Often  at  midnight,  when  the  vessel  was  scudding  evenly 
but  swiftly  along,  under  the  brig])t  blue  heaven  above,  sparkling 
with  stars,  and  not  a  cloud  on  its  brow,  would  we  lean  over  the 
gangway,  talking  of  his  home,  his  hopes*,  and  his  old  and  respected 
moUier ;  and  as  we  were  on  one  such  a  night  gliding  up  the  island 
of  Kena,  which  lay  on  the  ocean  darkly  like  a  mole  on  beauty's 
cheek,  he  said — "  You  will  soon  hear  of  my  death — I  never  ex- 

eict  to  leave  the  Gulph."     I  smiled  and  tried  to  ridicule  the   idea 
ut  it  had  fixed  itselt  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  frequently  repeated, 
'*  when  you  do  hear  of  my  death,  remember  what  I  told  you.''     I 
considered  this  to  be  a  piece  of  sentimentality,   and  being  rather  a 
matter-of-fact  man  myself,  I  told  him  that  such  a  supposition  ori* 
ginated  from  bad  blood,  and  at  all  events  was  not  proper   to  in- 
dulge in.     "  I  know  that,"  said  he,  "  but  my   disgrace,   though  I 
forgive  the  authors  of  it,  and  reproach  my  simpleness,  has  nearly 
broken  my  mother's  heart,  has  plunged  us  into  debt,    and  with  oiny 
prospects,  what  a  miserable  scene  is  before  me."     I  tried  to  turn 
bis  trust  to  a  higher  rock,   by  hinting,  that  trials  came  from  God, 
and  n^ade  us  draw  the  nearer  to  him.     ''  My  bible,"  said  he,  ^'  is 
my  comfort,  and  this  I  know,  but  I  have  not  faith   to  realize  it  ;'* 
and  so  overcome  was  he  at  times^  that  he  would  lay  his  head  on 
his  arm  to  hide  the  tears  that  started  in  his  eyes.     Of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  world  I  am  the  worst  hand  at  consoling  an  individual  in 
such  cases — and  generally,  I  imagine,  feel  as  keenly  as   they  do ; 
so  that  perhaps  were  an  uninterested  spectator  to   see  us,  he  would 
consider  me  to  be  the  sufterer  of  the  two,  from  my  foolish  and  awk- 
ward sympathy — a  regular  bear  in  giving  comfort,   and  one,  ia 
fact,  in  receiving  comfort  too — for  I  like  being  alone  in   scenes  of 
this  kind,  and  hate  seeing   a  person  unhappy  on  my   account,   or 
pretending  to  be  so  at  my  expence.     At  these    times  the   poor  fel- 
'low  would  be  seized  with  shivering  fits,  and  retire  to  his  cabin  with 
chattering  teeth,  and  as  pale  as  a  ghost.     I  shall  never   forget  some 
of  those  evenings :  the  long  range  of  barren  white   and  sandy  look- 
ing mountains  stretching  to  right  and  left  on  the  Persian  coast,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  —the  few  islands  now   and  then  in  sight 
dimly  projecting  above  the  horizon — the  calm   and  sleepy  sea,  oa 
which  many  a  gleam  of  light  played  tremulously  from  those  islets  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  phosphoric  flash  as  here  and  there  some  doU 
phin  started  across  the  vessel's  bows  in   pursuit  of  the  fly-fish,  his 
prey  by  night  as  well  as  day.     The  sailors  are  very  expert  in  har- 
pooning these  fish  as  they  swim   along,   striking  a  foot  before  the 
line  of  light  they  leave  behind  as  they  rush   rapidly   forward.     We 
Uf ed  spmetimes  to  be  joined   by  Mr,  B,  the  first  .officer,  whose 
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open-hearted  manners  made  him  a  welcome  companion.  These 
two  young  men  were  great  friends.  After  a  pleasant  voyage  we 
drew  near  our  haven.  I  had  observed  a  great  change  in  G-. 
On  shore  he  made  himself  useful  by  copying  charts,  and  the  short 
time  he  remained  with  us,  did  all  he  could  to  plea^ — still  his  sim* 
pie  manners  made  many  suppose  him  to  be  silly ;  and  the  little  ex« 
perience  he  had  of  the  world,  at  times,  gave  him  a  most  ridiculous 
appearance.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  library  at  Bushire,  and 
commenced  reading  very  hard :  he  took  to  writing  verses,  and  was 
composing  a  Poem  on  Joseph,  dedicated  to  a  lady  at  the  Presi- 
dency :  he  used  to  boast  of  his  teaching  Mrs.  G.  Grammar,  and 
of  educating  her — and  many  oddities  of  this  kind  were  laughed 
at,  but  his  excessive  goodness  of  heart  overcame  all  prejudices. 
From  Bushire  during  die  months  of  February  and  March,  we  took 
atrip  to  the  Island  of  Bahrein  and  other  parts  on  the  Arab  coast. 
Many  recollections  start  up  at  the  remembrance  of  those  days — 
how  many  are  dead,  who  were  then  with  us,  falling  a  sacrifice  to  a 
bad  climate  and  want  of  care  I  When  we  returned,  the  Cruizer 
joined  her  station.  Letters  passed  now  and  then  from  Bassedore  to 
Bushire^ — ^we  heard  of  G.'s  being  a  father,  and  his  child  was 
called  after  the  person  I  first  noticed  in  this  paper.  His  strong 
feelings  were  expressed  in  all  his  letters.  Several  months  rolled 
away.  The  hot  season  began  to  torment  us.  I  was  sitting  one  day 
below,  when  a  note  was  brought  me  from  Colonel  S. — **  Come  up 
herd  for  an  instant."  When  1  entered  his  room,  he  said,  '^  Poor 
G.  is  gone*' — ^we  both  were  shocked.  There  was  something  in  his 
fate,  that  was  peculiarly  touching,  and  I  for  one  felt  many  a  pang 
at  the  idea  of  having  ever  caused  him  pain  by  laughing  at  his  say- 
ings, or  for  having  ridiculed  his  manners.  How  sharp  at  such  times 
are  the  memories  of  these  little  unkindnesses,  and  how  vainly  we 
wish  we  had  never  done  them !  As  soon  as  the  vessel  reached  Bas« 
sedore,  he  drooped.  A  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  went  on  shore, 
and  told  the  Surgeon  that  he  should  not  live  long — ^his  Brother 
OflBcers  thought  him  nervous  and  foolish,  and  the  medical  man 
declared  he  was  in  excellent  healthy  "  Very  .well,"  said  G. ;  "  but  I 
shall  never  leave  this  island  again — the  hand  of  death  is  on  me." 
In  a  few  days  he  confined  himself  to  his  bed,  still  there  was  ap- 
parently nothing  the  matter  with  him,  and  none  concerned  them- 
selves about  him,  very  few  in  fact,  could  value  his  good  qualities  as 
they  merited.  On  a  Thursday,  I  think,  all  had  left  his  house,  and 
were  enjoying  a  ride  or  a  walk,  and  he  had  been  asleep— his 
servant  said  that  awaking  suddenly,  he  sat  upright  in  his  bed,  called 
bim  to  approach,  took  his  hand,  praised  him  for  his  fidelity,  thank- 
ed him  for  his  kind  attendance,  said  something  about  his  wife  and 
child,  and  pointing  upward,  said,  he  was  going  to  Heaven — (this 
was  often  a  favourite  expression  of  his,  *'  I  shall  soon  be  in  Hea- 
ren")  ;  and  then  laying  down,  quietly  breathed  his  last.  His  body 
was  opened,  and  his  heart  was  found  to  be  unusually  large,  but  no 
other  symptoms  of  diaiease  elsewhere— «I  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
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hifl  drawings,  but  tfaey  were  all  bought.  He  was  soon  forgottoD, 
excepting  by  two  or  three,  whose  feelings  cool  not  so  soon.  Among 
his  papers,  many  scraps  of  poetry  were  discoTered,  none  worth  the 
perusal,  and  one  or  two  were  on' his  death  and  his  dying '  in  the 
Gulph.  I  may  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  he  suffered  from  broken- 
heartedness;  but  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  burdened  with  a 
wounded  spirit,  can  well  conceive  the  most  resolute  natures  bending 
under  its  control ;  and  a  mind  in  some  points  so  weak  as  poor  G.'s, 
without  the  power  of  bearing  up  against  such  grief,  or  even  the 
wish  to  subdue  it,  and  so  feelingly  §liye  to  all  impressions  of  sadness^ 
for  he  was  seldom  or  never  gay — would  rapidly  sink  under  less  se- 
vere afflictions,  than  those  he  met  with* 

Bombay,  M. 


Art.  V. — Flogging  in  India. 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  thought  a  monster  of  inhumanity,  one  o^ 
those  cruel  beings  you  see,  like  an  Epic  I^oem,  only  once  in  some 
hundred  years,  if  I  dare  to  tell  my  friends,  that  I  am  an  advocate 
for  the  flogging  system,  as  the  most  Qierciful  and  best  adapted,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  for  the  purpose  of  justice.  I  know  diat 
it  is  a  common  practise  to  appeal  to  the  feelin|s  of  the  public  in 
England  ;  that  men  who  court  popularity  are  fond  of  feeling  the 
public  pulse,  and  acting  accordingly  ;  that  some  bright  examples 
of  such  an  obliquity  of  judgement  are  flagrantly  notorious  in  our 
own  little  island  of  Bombay  ;  and  that  they  may  be  often  found 
**  squatting  like  toads  close  at  our  ear" — 


**  Essaying  by  their  devili^Ii  art  to  reach 
**  The  organs  of  our  fancy." 

Oh  for  Ithariel's  spear  to  give  these  their  proper  shape  and  form  f 
I'hey  would  then  be  found  to  be  equally  notorious  for  their  derilic- 
tion  in  private  of  those  natural  charities,  which  they  so  preach  up  in 
public.  According  to  their  cry,  the  rattan  in  India  is  no  other, 
than  the  cart-whip  of  the  West  Indies.  They  imagine,  that  wq 
revel  in  blood  and  bruises;  in  short,  that  we  are  but  one  step 
from  being  regular  anthropophaffists,  running  the  same  race,  which 
Fizarro  and  Alva  have  run  before  us,  and  are  only  kept  from 
erecting  an  Inquisition  in  India  from  the  want  of  funds,  and  due 
countenance  from  superior  authorities.  Then  let  it  be  so, — I  sup- 
pose I  have  little  else  to  finish  the  picture  than  to  addrem  the  heads 
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ef  mie  «f  these  mijility  flesh-birdfl  of  hamanity,  and  thunder  in  the 
Toioe  of  «dorati<»|£^ 

\ 

Te  seqaor  et  qaaero  gentis  deem,  inqae  tois  nunc 
Fiota  pcdom  pono  pieBsis  testigia  aignii. 

For  I  certainly  diflclaim  all  relationafaip  to  these  croakers,  who 

Xike  frogs  croak  lastily  and  load  by  night. 
But  hail  with  silent  modesty  the  light. 

j.  e.  as  long  as  the  truth  is  not*known,  and  they  have  a  coyer  for 
their  deeds,  you  never  have  them  quiet ;  but  let  the  fact  be  known » 
and  they  are  willing  to  give  their  tongues  a  rest.  Then  be  thou  my 
^ide,  thou  great  and  venerable  shade  of  Pisano,  through  all  the 
intricacies  of  this  dark  and  gloomy  subject  I 

Quod  plaocoy  (si  placeo  tecum  erit.) 

Sut  joking  apart,  I  hope  to  show  my  readers,  that  such  a  punish- 
ment as  flogging  is  far  from  being  cruel— -I  mean  flogging  as  allow* 
ed  in  India  to  Magistrates  in  the  districts,  t.  e.  not  more  than 
eighteen  strokes  of  the  rattan.  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  leavo 
to  state,  that  the  increase  of  crime  has  been  very  great  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  may  be  urge^iT,  that  this  notion  aris- 
es from  the  greater  number  of  criminals  seized  by  our  supe- 
rior diligence :  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  our  Police  is 
infinitely  worse  than  in  the  Peshwa's  time;  it  would  be  ea^ 
sy  for  any  one  after  a  short  residence  here,  to  be  convinced  of 
this  fact,  and  that  we  are  the  immediate  causes  of  this  increase  of 
crime.  First,  by  our  great  leniency  in  punishing  offenders — and  se- 
condly by  the  extreme  (kindness  I  will  not  call  it)  tenderness,  with 
which  they  are  treated  in  the  Jail.  Hungry,  lean,  and  miserable 
wretches,  who  enter  this  comfortable  abode-^-to  them  a  palace  ra- 
ther than  a  prison — come  out  as  if  struck  by  the  wand  oft*  an  en- 
chanter, as  fat  and  sleek  as  the  portliest  Brahmin  in  the  Konkan. 
Cinderella's  rats,  turned,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  into  magnifi- 
cent coach  horses,  would  give  yon  a  slight  idea  of  the  metamor- 
phosis. In  the  jail  they  are  well  fed,  have  as  much  rice  and  ghee 
as  they  can  cram  down  their  throats ;  they  are  allowed  regularly  a 
barber,  are  never  ill  treated,  and  enjoy  that  otium  cum  dignitate 
which  a  Hindoo  so  much  prizes.  Add  to  this,  they  neither  lose 
caste  or  character  by  being  imprisoned  ;  and  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives hail  them  back  to  their  threshold  with  as  much  applause  as 
Begulus  was  loaded  with  by  the  Romans.  So  fond  an  idea  do  the 
natives  entertain  of  this  place  of  punishment,  that  it  is  a  known 
fact  many  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  poverty  of  their  homes, 
tonunit  pett|r  thefts^  in  oider  to  be/seBttnoeato  this  baten  of  their 

w 
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Kop^.  I  approre  entirely  of  all  the  kiodneos,  whieh  they  meel 
with  io  the  jail,  but  something  else  is  wanting  to  make  it  a  terror— < 
and  if  it  were  a  consequence  that  they  should  lose  caste,  the  effects 
would  be  striking  and  advantageous.  For  the  fact  is,  that  they  in* 
cur  no  disgrace— no  loss  of  character  by  their  confinement,  which 
8u£Bciently  proves  the  depravity  of  morals,  and  the  worthlessneas  of 
opinian  as  a  curb  to  vice  among  the  natives  of  India— ^ As  to  the  le- 
niency of  our  punishment,  the  most  monstrous  crimes  meet  with  no 
greater  check  than  what  is  called  hard  labimr  for  a  short  term  of 
years  (but  which,  in  fact,  is  little  or  no  labour),  or  being  banished 
for  life  or  otherwise,  which  the  natives  think  the  severer  chastise- 
ment of  the  two.  Death  is  seldom  inflicted,  even  on  criminals  of 
the  most  abandoned  and  villainous  character,  and  who  have  been 
guilty  of  murder  in  its  darkest  shades.  For  theft  alone  flogging 
is  awarded,  and  then  onlv  to  the  lowest  castes,  and  with  great 
caution — and  here  I  would  wish  to  state  the  pro's  and  con's  at 
some  lengUu 

This  district  extends  from  North  to  South  nearly*  220  miles ; 
there  is  but  one  jail — ^when  at  one  extremity  of  this  tract  we  are 
distant  from  the  jail  170  miles,  so  that  if  an   offender  is  brought 
before  us  for  the^t,  we  can,  it  is  tru^,  fl<^  him  ;  but  for  other  crimes 
of  equal  heinousness  we  have  only  the  choice  of  condemning  him 
to  the  village  Chakee  (or  house  of  confinement),  or  of  fining  him  a 
sum  of  money.     Oenerally  the  natives  of  this  part  of  India  are  ve- 
ry poor  and  very  selfish :  so  long  as  they  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
Ininger,  they  care  little  for  their  wires  or  children  ;   and  where  the 
means  of  answering  these  hungry  calls  are  cut  off,  rather  than  suf- 
fer, they  would  curtail  the  share  their  family  receive  from  them : 
so  that  by  fining  a  guilty  man,  the   innocent  feel   the  punishment 
moat,  and  by  confining  hiib  you  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  hn 
labour,  while  he  is  well  fed,  and  little   heeds  the  length  of  his  im- 
prisonment.    Besides  which,   these  village  Chokies  are  common 
sheds,  open  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  usually  occupied  by 
the  guard  stationed  there  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace   or  the 
Company's  Treasure-box  :  and  what  difference  there  is  between 
those  guarding  and  the  person  guarded,  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  for  they 
admit  him,  if  of  the  same  caste,   to  their  familiarity;  he -smokes, 
plays,  chats^  eats  and  sleeps  with  them,  and,  if  a  facetious  being,  is 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  society,  which,  no  doubt,   he   is  eqaaily 
loth  to  quit  when  released.    There  are  no  places  of  solitary   con- 
finement, not  one  throughout  the  whole   district.     Can   either  of 
these  modes  of  punishment,  I  would  ask  any  reasonable  man,  an- 
swer the  ends  of  justice  ?    The  simple  truth  that  a  guilty  man'Ss  fa- 
mily suffers  more  than  he  does,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  CLbsiirdity  of 
the  plan,  and  of  compelling  us  to  adhere  to  it  so  resolufffly.     Very 
different  are  the  consequences,  if  you  flog  an  individaal :  4i6  alone 
suffers;  the  natives  aftoch  great  opprobrium  to  cgrpoml  chastise- 
Bient ;  they  are  marked  men,  and  toey  cbpsad  its  inliibi^^Q[^t  it 
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ii  cniel !  tbere  must  be  flererity,  howerer,  or  jmtfce  i»  no  more 
iuitice.  What  boy  at  a  public  school,  when  shriDkhig  under  the 
Herculian  arm  of  a  huge  D.  D.»  or  head  master,  load^  with  a  rod 
like  a  bbsom,  for  Ate,  hie,  Aoecingwrong,  would  not  say  it  was  cruel ; 
and  if  no  compassion  is  felt  for  boys  l^ing  **  handed  up'*  (as  we 
used  to  say  at  Westminster)  for  so  trivial  a  fault,  how  is  it  that  we 
are  so  wondrous  merciful  towards  men,  who  are  offenders  of  the 
worst  description,  and  whom,  by  dealing  gently  with  them  we  excite 
to  a  greater  commission  of  offences,  and  multiply  misery  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate.  I  qvm  I  cannot  myself  bear  to  see  a  mim  touched  ; 
and  if  I  did  not  think  it  my  duty,  I  should  abhor  the  thoughts  of 
causing  a  single  individual  to  suffer,  as  much  as  any  other  human 
being.  I  trust  that  it.will  not  be  thought  from  what  I  have  said» 
that  I  am  an  advocate  for  an  excess  in  this  punishment.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  sum  total  of  our  powers  in  this  case,  which,  I  think,  are 
■oiBcient  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  evil,  though  an  addi- 
tion to  the  number  would  hardly  make  it  heavier*  I  think  Thirty 
strokes  enough,  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of 
thieving,  we  cannot  deny  the  propriety  of  being  severe  in  stopping 
its  progress.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  pun  - 
idling  women — there  being  no  proper  place  for  confining*  them,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  subjecting  them  to  a  fine,  or  for  heinous 
Climes,  such  as  adultery,  &c.  &c.  setting  them  on  a  jackass  pointed 
with  their  face  to  the  tail,  and  drumming  them  through  the  village. 
\l  ere  fit  places  to  be  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
solitary  imprisonment,  there  might  then  be  no  need  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment— ^but  until  then,  the  abolishing  of  it  entirely  would  be  am 
act  o£  great  absurdity  and  inhumanity, 

Bimhay.  M* 


ON  A  BROTHER'S  DEATH. 


Thev  have  laid  him  in  the  dust,. 

With  his  sheet  and  shroud  around  him^ 
But  his  spirit's  with  the  just. 

And  the  Lord  of  Light  has  crowned  him 
An  heir  to  deathlesss  bliss* 


Oh  !  this  world,  is  not  the  rest 

Nor  the  home,. for  which  we're  longing. 
But  holier  worlds  where  blest 

The  Immortal  Hosts  are  thronging^ 

Not  worshipless  Hke^this.  ^^^^^^  ^y GoOglc ' 
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Thou  Art  gone  and  tears  were  abed. 

In  the  ^tteniess  of  parting, 
And  we  mourned  the  glorious  dead; 

Not  for  the  joy  thou  art  in» 
But  that  thou  left  us  here. 

For  thy  winning  ways  would  brings 

O'er  eaeh  weary  heart  a  lightness^ 
Nor  had,  time  in  his  black  wing. 

Even  one  plume  of  half  such  brigbtneaB^ 
To  dfiszle  and  to  cheer* 

But  though  seen  on  Earth  no  more» 

Death  cannot  destroy  that  union* 
TTith  blest  spirits  who  adore. 

In  pure  passionless  communion 
The  everlasting  Ood. 

No  f  we  view  thee  not,  'tis  true. 

But  with  thee  our  tongue  is  telling. 
Of  his  mighty  love  who  drew 

Thy  soul  from  its  dark  dwelling* 
When  laid  beneath  the  sod* 

Thou  wilt»  when  the  day  has  died* 

And  the  aching  eye  is  sleeping, 
Wilh  those  white*robed  watcners  glide 

On  the  silent  wing,  while  keeping 
God's  Saints  from  their  great  toe» 

Thou  wilt  lead  the  wandering  thought 

Up  to  that  heavenly  land. 
In  sweet  dreams  of  pureness  brought 

There  to  mingle  with  the  band* 
Once  pilgrims  here  below* 

But  a  few  short  moments  more* 

And  to  us  this  busy  scene 
Will  sink  like  a  lessening  shore* 

Where  our  lives  and  hopes  have  been 
Wasted  in  sloth  away. 

How  sweet  then  to  be  our  guide* 

Through  those  paths  thy  feet  have  prest* 

While  we  speed  on  side  by  side* 

To  the  reakns  of  Holy  rest^ 

And  of  immortal  day. 
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Ami.  Yh-^An  hfuinf  tnlo  ike  S^ructwre  and  AffiaUy  of  th^ 
Greek  and  LoHnLanguagei,  witk  oceadatud  eomparieem  oftke 
Sanscrit  and  €h>ikic :  and  an  Appendix,  in  wkiek  tke  Derivatkm 
oftke  Sanecrit  from  tke  Greek  U  endeavoured  to  be  eeiahHehed. 
By  GsoROE  i)uNBAR^  F.  R.  S,  P,,  and  Profemor  of  Greek  m 
tke  Umvereity  of  Edinhurgk. 

Such  is  the  lengtkg  title  page  to  a  small  octavo  yolume,  the 
object  and  intention  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  vnderstand.  For  hi 
tlie  preface  Mr.  Dunbar  Tery  justly  observes--*^  Unless  philoso- 
phy is  comhiiied  with  philology^  we  may  have  ingenious  conjeo« 
tureS)  bttt  no  real  scientific  views,  and  none  of  the  laws  of  thought 
iovestigated,  which  directed  the  formation  of  all  languages.''  Id 
this  work,  boweTer,  he  does  not  enter  into  any  philosophical  inqui* 
lies  respecting  the  origin  of  language,  or  of  the  causes  which  have 
tender^  itg  structure  so  different  amongst  the  various  races  of 
aiankind ;  but  merely  contents  himself  with  discussing  the  trite 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  tiie  inflexions  of  the  Graric 
and  Latin  nouns  and  verbs  were  first  formed.  Mr.  Dunbar,  in«- 
deed,  in  the  preface  makes  these  remarks — **  I  have  presumed  to 
differ  from*  several  highly  Respectable  aathorities,  b«t  from  no  de- 
sire of  innovation,  nor  ambitious  to  be  thought  the  discoverer  of 
new  truths.  My  aim  has  been,  by  long  and  laborious  inquiry,  to 
obtain  some  fixed  principles  which  appeared  to  pervade  all  lan« 
guages,  and  to  apply  these  to  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  La<i 
tin.  I  have  trusted  as  little  as  posaible  to  conjecture  and  hypothec 
tis,  the  usual  resources  of  etymologbts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  havs 

{reduced  proofis  and  examples  in  support  of  most  of  my  opinions* 
Vom  the  principles  stated,  and  the  example  of  various  kinds  ad« 
dueed,  many  important  inferences  remain  to  be  drawn,  of .  such  a 
nature,  I  imagiue,  as  may  simplify  the  philosophy  of  language,  and 
throw  more  light  on  the  noblest  invention  of  the  human  mind.'* 
But  after  this  peculiarly  modest  statement,  the  reader  is  miserably 
disappointed  in  finding,  instead  of  new  and  luminous  principles  ap« 

Slicable  to  the  formation  of  all  languages,  nothing  more  tlmi  a 
ry,  dull  disquisition  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Groeka 
and  Aomans  inflected  their  nouns  and  verbs,  and  veiy  queationabla 
conjectures  respecting  the  causes  which  produced  tmse  infleo 
tions. 

It  might,  however,  be  supposed  that  a  Professor  of  Greek  n( 
the  UniverBity  of  Bdinburgh  must,  from  his  very  situation,  hav« 
maturely  studied  the  origin,  nature,  and  properties  of  Language, 
and  that  consequently  his  opinion  on  soch  a  subject  must  be  de« 
serving  of  every  attention.  Bat  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Dun- 
bar, p.  13,  will  probably  evince  that  he  has  taken  both  a  superficial 
and  an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  '<  Is  it  not  then  (he  ob- 
serves) rational  to  conclude  that  language,  to  a  very  considerable 
«&t$iit|  derives  its  origin  firom  natural  sounds  and  expresstpos,  view* 
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•d  as  they  must  be  in  different  aspects,  [the  aspect  of  a  sound  1} 
by  Tarious  tribes  according  to  their  situation,  knowledge,  and  ha- 
bits of  observation.  If  we  attend  to  what  may  be  considered  the 
original  words  of  all  languages,  we  shall  find  them  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  of  this  description,  bearing  some  resemblance,  when 
articulated,  to  the  sounds  of  particular  objects.''  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  Mr.  Dunbar  strongly  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  the  Nocte$  AttictB  of  Aulus  Geilius,  which  obviously  applies 
to  a  very  different  question — ''  Nomina  verbaquenon  posita  fortuita, 
sed  quadam  vi  et  ratione  naturae  facta  esse,  F.  Nigidius  in  Gram- 
mattces  commentariis  docet,  rem  sane  in  philosophise  dissertationi- 
bus  celebrem.  Qusri  enim  solitum  apud  philosophos  ^vn^  ra 
mdiMLTOL  sint  loOsffCf ;  (nature  nomina  sint  an  impcwitione  ?)  In 
cam  rem  multa  argumenta  dicit  cur  videri  possint  verba  esse  natii- 
ralia  magis  quam  arbitrarise.  Nam  sicuti  enim  adaMomuM  etotentfltitf , 
motus  quidem  ille  vel  capitis  vel  oculorum  a  natura  rei  quam  signi- 
iicat  non  abhorret;  ita  in  vocibus  <}uasi  gestus  quidam  oris  et 
spiritus  naturalis  est.  Eadem  ratio  est  m  Graecis  quoque  Tocibiis 
quam  ease  in  noetiis  animadvertimus." 

TheRB  can  certainly  be  no  doubt,  but  that  in  all  langnagecr, 
aconsiderable  numberof  words  will  be  found,  which  have  been  formed 
from  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds ;  but  to  suppose,  that  such 
words  could  ever  have  been  the  basis  of  any  language,  is  obviously 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  things.  For  what  sounds  are  imita« 
ted  by  the  words  vSo;^,  aqua^  water;  CoXavos-.  glan*,  aeam;  hvipov^ 
arbor,  tree,  ^or,  da,  give ;  and  the  like  ?  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  understand  how  situation,  knowledge,  or  observation  could  in 
any  manner  vary  the  impression  made  on  the  hearing  of  different 
races  of  men  by  the  same  natural  sound ;  and  consequently  the 
supposed  original  words  formed  in  imitation  of  such  sounds  ought 
to  be  the  same  in  all  languages.  It  might,  also,  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Dunbar,  that  the  meaning  of  words  of  this  kind,  is  almost 
always  restricted  to  the  mere  conveying  the  idea  of  the  sound » 
which  the  term  is  intended  to  represent ;  and  that  they  are  con- 
sequently altogether  inadequate  to  express  any  of  the  wants  or 
wishes  of  man,  or  any  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind» 
Of  what  use^  for  instance,  to  the  savage,  could  wprds  have  been, 
formed  from  such  sounds,  as  ''the  roaring  of  the  ocean  in  a  tem-> 
pest ;  the  dashing  of  its  waves  upon  a  rocky  shore ;  the  tremen- 
dous V(»ce  of  the  thunder ;  the  sweeping  violence  of  the  storm, 
bending  Ae  feeble,  and  breaking  with  a  crash  the  stubborn  and  in* 
flexible  V*  But  the  most  singular  opinion  of  Mr.  Dunbar  is,  **  that, 
as  man  is  ao  imitative  animal,  the  sounds  he  would  first  utter  to 
oommunicate  certain  of  his  emotions  to  others,  would  be  a  kind  of 
imitation  of  the  creatures  around  him,  as  he  had  observed  them 
express  similar  emotions  by  particular  sounds."  On  this  bestial  origin 
of  language,  however,  no  remarks  can  be  necessary,  as  no  persoa 
can  imagine  that  the  languages  of  Homer,   Vtilgilt^TBsso.  naA^ 
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JIUton,  were  originally  formed  from  the  braying  of  the  asf ,  the 
howling  of  the  jackall,  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  or  the  roaring 
of  the  libn. 

But  in  p.  41»  of  the  same  volume,  Mr.  Dunbar  seems  to  con- 
tradict his  own  theory,  for  he  observes;  ''  I  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  the  elements  of  all  languages  appear  to  have  been  derived, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  natural  cries  and  sounds  of  animals 
and  objects,  expressive  of  desire,  or  under  any  strong  emotion  and 
agitation.    These,  however,  it  is  evident,  must  have  been  very  few 
and  confused,  and  could  scarcely  serve  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
conversation.    The  greater  part  of  the  vocables  must,  therefore, 
have  been  at  first  arbitrary  and   imposed  without  any  reference  to 
tiie  forms,  appearances,  and  qualities  of  objects,  as  this  would  im- 
ply a  power  of  observation  and  abstraction  not  likely  to  be  found 
among  rude  nations/'*    If  so,  language  was  either  not  formed  from 
the  imitation  of  natural  sounds  and  the  cries  of  animals,  or  ''  the 
original  words  of  all  languages/'  were  of  a  distinct  nature,  and 
contributed  in  no  manner  to  the  subsequent  formation  of  ''the 
greater  part  of  the  vocables*'  of  these  languages.     But  the  latter 
cannot  be  Mr.  Dunbar's  meaning,  for  he  remarks  in  p.  16,  that ''  a 
few  original  terms  are  sufficient,  if  the  language  be  at  all  flexibly,  , 
by  skilful  combination  to  produce  a  copious  vocabulary."     It  hence 
jeems  too  evident,  that  a  Professor  of  Greek  has  published  his  re- 
narks  on  this  point,  before  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  forming  any 
clear  and  determinate  opinion  respecting  it.     For  otherwise,  he 
wottM  scarcely  have  quoted  iu  the  14th  page  of  his  work,  the  pas- 
sage from  Anius  Oellius,  above  transcribed,  in  which  it  is  said^ 
**  in  cam  rem  multis  argumentis  dicit  cur  videri  possint  verba  esse  . 
Batnralia  magb  quam  arbitraria ;"  and  in  p.  42,  cite  these  words  of  . 
Locke,  *'  1  hus  we  may  conceive  how  words,  which  were  by  na-    . 
tore  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  came  to  be  made  use  of  by  - 
men  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas,  not  by  natural  connection  that  there 
k  between  particular  sounds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there  would    . 
be  one  language  among  all  men ;  but  by  a  voluntarv  imposition^    , 
whereby  such  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the  marK  of  such  an 
idea.** 

It  must,  however,  be  evident  that  fixed  and  determinate  no- 
tions respective  the  origin  and  formation  of  language,  are  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  enable  any  person  to  explain  successfully,  or 
even  plausibly,  the  process  of  thinking,  by  which  he  supposes 
men  may  have  been  led  to  denote  by  certain  inflexions,  the  cases  of  , 

*  FaoM  the  aaotationt  eontaioed  in  this  article  from  Mr.  Dmhar^s  works, 
the  straDgenett  of  the  ttvle  in  which  it  is  written  'will  be  tttOciestly  obvious. 
.It  miKlli;  however,  have  beea  expected  that  a  professor  when  writing  oo  a  phi* 
loloMal  4Qbiect,  wooHl  have  itodied  preoisimi  and  intellii^ibillty.  But  tEdipas 
hiaiHf  woqld  6od  it  impoaeibU  to  exblaia  wh^t  ie  meant  by  Ube  somkI  orap 
•bjaef  <atpiesstT«  of  desirt  or  under  tmy  strong  emotioa  or  agita^io^^  GoOoTc 
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nouns  and  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs.  On  this  subject,  theFe- 
fore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Dunbar's  remarks  are  uninteresting 
and  unsatisfactory.  For  they  are  principally  occupied  in  describ- 
ing the  inflexions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  noun  ana  yerb,  and  the 
affinity  that  exists  between  them — points  with  which  erery  tyro  in 
philology  must  be  well  acquainted.  But  for  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  affinity  he  contents  himself  with  observing,  **  it  was 
already  stated  that  the  Latin  language  was  indebted  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  JEolic  dialect  of  the  Greek  for  its  origin,  particularly 
in  its  terminations,  and  to  an  intermixture  of  wonds  either  intro- 
duced by  the  Pelasgi,  or  such  as  were  used  by  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.*'  In  discussing,  however,  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Dunbar  had  undertaken  to  elucidate,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
immediate  derivation  of  the  Latin  from  the  Greek,  ought  not  to 
have  been  assumed  but  proved.  Because,  both  in  the  words  and 
In  the  structure  of  these  two  languages,  such  diflTerences  exist,  as 
must  render  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Latin  is  merely 
a  daughter  of  the  Greek  extremely  questionable.  The  simple  cir- 
cumstances, for  instance,  of  there  being  an  article  in  Greek,  an4 
none  in  Latin,  and  of  prepositions  being  more  frequently  employed 
in  construction  with  the  cases  of  nouns  in  the  former,  than  in  the  ^ 
latter  language,  might  have  excited  some  doubts,  with  respect  to 
this  derivation  ;  and  might  have  suggested  the  idea  that,  though  the 
one  was  not  derived  from  the  other,  yet  both  languages  had  but  one 
common  origin. 

Before,  also,  speculating  on  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
flexions of  the  Greek  noun  and  verb  may  have  been  formed,  it  is 
evidently  indispensable  to  determme  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
Greek  is  an  original  language  or  not,  and  whether  in  the  Greek 
works  and  fragments  now  extant,  the  language  appears  in  precise- 
ly the  same  state,  in  which  it  was  originally  spoken  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Greeks.  For,  until  these  points  be  established,  it  mnat 
1)e  obvious,  that  should  the  premises  be  erroneous,  the  conclusions 
must  be  equally  so.  But  the  utmost  uncertainty  exists,  with  res- 
pect to  the  primitive  form  of  a  great  number  of  the  Greek  nouns« 
and  Mr.  Dunbar  himself  remarks ;  <*  From  the  observations  already 
made,  it  will  be  seen,  that  my  opinion  respecting  the  original  ter- 
mination of  several  words  3d  [6th]  declension,  differs  in  some  res- 
pects, both  from  Markland's  and  Dr.  Murra/s."  Markland  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  idea  whatever,  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
such  terminations.  Dr.  Murray,  a  very  arbitrary  one,  resting  upon 
principles,  exceedingly  fanciful,  if  not  absurd.  Let  us,  for  ex- 
ample, consider  the  probable  derivation  of  such  words,  as  itovnyi^^ 
vpayfJMy  f  tX^puEf  &c.  vomiMt  has  been  usually  denved  from  the 
perfect  passive  vevotfifAM^  by  dropping  the  augment  and  the  termi- 
nation ;  vpa/y/jLa  from  vevpay/JMi ;  ^ihofjw  from  ve^iXniAoi.  The 
radical  part  of  each  appears  to  have  been  irwnt^j  ntpayyuy  ^\%iA. 
If  the  original  nominative  was,  according  to  Markland|  ^iy^rt^ 
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br  according  to  br,  Murray,  voiiQ/xas-,  how  do  we  get  ats  in  the  one 
case,  or  as  in  the  other  ?  Lanzi  has  remarked  in  his  valuable  work» 
(Vol.  I.  302.)  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  terminated 
their  words  in  A.  E.  and  U.  **  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  Cohans 
and  Dorians  were  partial  to  the  sound  of  the  A.  the  lonians  to  that 
of  E.  Whether  these  vowels  are  added  to  radical  terms,  to  make 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  whether  in  such  words,  ae 
vpayyLot  the  yM  was  not  rather  a  distinct  word,  with  a  particular 
meaning  of  its  own,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  rather  think  it  was  an 
independent  word,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the  terminations, 
such  as  on,  en,  tit,  &c.  What  was  their  original  signification  it 
is  now,  perhaps,  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  I  cannot  suppose  they 
owed  their  origin  to  Dr.  Murray's  consignification.  If  i  might  be 
allowed  to  conjecture,  I  would,  supppose  them  to  be  the  same  with 
our  term  one,  which  is  evidently  a  pronoun,  and  was  variously  pro« 
tiounced  in  different  places,  asane,  an,  en,  on.  it  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  French  ore^  and  to  have  a  close  affinity  with  the  Greek 
article." 

T0E  preceding  quotation  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Dunbar's  work,  and  evinces  how  little  acquainted  he  must  be 
with  the  first  principles  of  either  philology  or  logic :  For  the  in- 
vestigation of  so  abstruse  a  subject,  as  the  real  nature  of  the  inflex- ' 
ions  of  nouns,  cannot  be  conducted  successfully,  by  merely  indulging 
in  vague  and  ill  founded  conjectures,  but  must  be  prosecuted  by 
carefully  examining  the  earliest  forms,  in  which  these  infiexions 
are  still  to  be  found,  and  ascertaining  the  primitive  relations,  which 
they  were  intended  to  express.  Mr.  Dunbar,  however,  contents 
liimself  with  stating ;  **  That  the  terminations,  which  form  the  first 
and  second  declensions  [in  Latin]  are  of  Grecian  origin,  will,  I 
imagine,  appear  evident  from  the  following  induction  of  particu* 
lars.  The  first  and  second  declensions  form  their  cases  from  the 
Greek  relative  pronoun,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  denominated,  postpo- 
sitive article,  of,9},o  which  in  the  old  JEolic  and  Doric  dialectsr, 
appears  to  have  been  or^a^o  and  ov.  This  pronoun  the  Latins 
changed  into  iu,  a,  u,  and  urn.  The  prepositive  article  o^fiiro^  as 
yre  shall  afterwards  see,  was  very  nearly  allied  to  it.  It  appears  to 
bave  served  the  same  purpose  as  our  articles  a  and  the^  and  the 
pronouns  thit  and  that,*  and  was  not  originally  attached  to  nouns." 
Sut  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  supposing  that  the  cases  of  Greek 
and  Latin  nouns  were  formed  by  adding  the  cases  of  the  Greek 
relative  pronoun,  affords  no  information  whatever,  with  respect 
to  the  origin  and  nature  of  such  inflexions.  For  the  questions  to 
be  determined,  are,  what  led  the  Greeks  to  select  ov  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  genitive,  ot  of  the  dative,  and  ov  of  the  accuse-' 

,*  Mt.  Bdnbar  does  not  thiok  it  necessary  to  explain  hoii  one  and  the  sam« 
^ord  could  possibly  express  both  definite^  and  iniefiniU  meaniog ;  and  equal]  j 
Indicate  diitaace  and  proximity, 
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tire  cases^  and  whether  these  syllables  had  originally  any  distinot 
meaning  by  themselves  7  On  these  points,  howeyer,  Mr.  Dunbar 
is  totally  silent,  nor  does  he  even  take  into  consideration  the  great 
probability  that,  in  the  formation  of  language^  Ihe  noun  mnsi 
have  been  invented  long  before  the  pronoun,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terval some  means  would  undoubtedly  have  been  diacovdlred  for  in- 
dicating the  particular  relation,  that  the  npun  bore  to  the  wordf 
with  which,  in  a  sentence,  it  was  placed  in  construction.  The  on- 
ly difficulties,  therefore,  which  required  solution  were  what  thoo0 
means  might  be,  which  were  adopted  for  this  ourpose  by  different 
people ;  and,  as  the  inflexions  oi  nouns  used  oy  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  are  well  known,  what  was  originally  the  real  nature  of 
these  inflexions?  But,  if  Mr.  Dunbar  has  ''by  long  and  labo- 
rious inquiry  obtained  some  fixed  principles,  which  appear  to  per- 
vade aU  languages,  and  applied  these  to  the  structure  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  Greek  and  Latin" — ^he  has  unaQCountably  omitted  to  in« 
sert  these  speculations  in  the  present  work. 

Of  the  manner,  also,  in  which  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  in  its 
different  moods,  were  formed,  Mr.  Dunbar's  opinion  is  equally  sin- 
gular; for  he  remarks,  in  p.  146 — **  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
word  constituting,  according  to  the  language  of  Mome  Tooke,  the 
differential  circumstance  added  to  the  definition  of  a  noun,  or  what 
in  reality  constitutes  the  verb,  b  no  other  than  the  verb  of  motum 
In  different  forms.  The  Greek  verbs  ew  and  cipu  appear  to  have 
been  originally  the  same,  and  the  primary  idea  affixed  to  them  to 
have  been  tnotion,  self-motion ;  and  that  from  this  primary  idea 
was  inferred  the  notion  of  existence :  for  I  imagine  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  existence,  as  well  as  several  other 
qualities  in  bodies,  can  only  be  inferred  from  moticn.  By  degrees 
the  two  ideas  came  to  be  separated  ;  and  the  same  verb  was  n9ed[ 
in  one  of  its  forma  to  denote  motion,  and  in  the  other  vitality  or 
existence,  as  indicated  by  motion,  although,  in  several  instances, -af<« 
ter  the  distinction  was  made,  they  were  convertible'' — and  in  p« 
304 :  **  It  may  now  probably  be  asked  how  it  was  likely  that  a 
verb  indicating  motion,  would  be  formed  at  so  early  period  of  the 
language,  as  must  be  '  supposed  from  its  combination  with  other 
woras  to  denote  action  ?  I  answer  that  it  b  apparent  from  all  expe- 
rience, that  the  motion  of  bodies  would  be  among  the  first  things  to 
attract  the  notice  even  of  the  most  careless  and  ignorant  savage." 
As  usual,  however,  this  is  not  the  question,  but  how  the  savag^e 
happened  to  be  so  good  a  metaphysician,  as  to  infer  existence  from 
motion,  and  hence  to  employ  nie  same  verb  to  express  these  two 
ideas,  and  in  consequence  to  form  it  by  the  different  tenses  of  other 
verbs.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inflexions  of  nouns,  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  tenses  of  verbs  have  been  formed  by  adding  to  the 
root  the  tenses  of  the  verb  of  motion  explains  nothing ;  for  it  still 
remains  to  account  for  the  manner,  in  which  the  tenses  of  this*  verb 
were  themselves  originally  invented.    In  all  languages,  also,  which 
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have  an  affinity  with  the  Greek,  the  verb  cfmaHahia  both  defective 
and  irregolar,  and  whatcoacluBions,  therefore,  can  with  any  justice 
be  deduced  from  it  with  respect  to  the  primitive  process,  by  which 
the  numerous  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  were  first  formed? 

From  these  remarks  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  Mr.  Puobar 
has  entirely  overlooked  the  question  proposed  in  the  first  sentence  of 
his  preface,  in  which  he  very  justly  observes — **  It  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  among  philologists,  and  also  among  philosophers, 
who  made  the  theory  of  language  their  study,  how  to  account  for 
ike  eases  of  nouns  and  the  terminations  of  verbs  J* — For  were  it  ad- 
mitted **  that  the  pronouns,  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, but  also  of  the  Teutonic,  were  employed  to  form  their 
cases,"  and  that  the  tenses  of  verbs  were  formed  by  adding  to  the 
root  Uie  tenses  of  the  verb  of  motion  ;  still  the  question  would  re- 
cur in  what  manner  were  the  cases  of  the  pronouns  and  the  tenses 
of  the  verb  of  motion  themselves  originally  formed  7  Considering 
these  to  be  the  simplest  forms  in  whi<m  the  cases  and  tenses  appear 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  no  progress  whatever  is  made  in  ascertaining 
the  reasons,  which  induced  Uie  Greeks  and  Romans  to  employ  for 
these  inflexions  one  termination  in  preference  to  another ;  or  the 
process  of  thinking,  by  which  thev  were  led  to  modify  so  variously 
the  meaning  of  the  primitive  word  by  the  mere  change,  or  additioa 
of  one  or  more  syllables. 

JuDOTNO,  therefore,  from  this  work,  it  appears  too  evident, 
that  Mr.  Dunbar's  acquaintance  with  philology  is  much  too  limit- 
ed, and  his  notions  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  language  much 
too  vague  and  indeterminate,  to  adnut  of  his  forming  any  correct 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  originality  or  derivative  nature  of  any 
particular  lanffuage.  But  notwithstonding  these  defects,  and  his 
Ignorance  of  &e  Sanscrit  Janguage,  Mr.  Dunbar  observes  in  his 
preface — **  The  disquisition  in  the  Appendix,  respecting  the  deriv- 
a^tion  of  Sanscrit  from  the  Greek,  may  appear  to  some,  under  the 
Influence  of  ancient  prejudices,  to  rest  too  little  on  historical  evi- 
dence, and  too  much  on  verbal  anlSLlysis.  But  where,  I  would  ask^ 
is  the  evidence  to  be  found  to  establish  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Sanscrit  over  the  Greek  ?  The  opinion  of  those,  who  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Sanscrit,  rests,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  absurd 
claims  of  the  Brahmins,  and  upon  no  authentic  documents  whate- 
ver. In  such  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  dispute,  I  ima- 
gine, must  be  decided,  if  it  ever  can  be  decided,  by  a  comparison  of 
2ie  structure  of  the  two  languages,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
their  respective  terminations.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  all  in  fa- 
Tor  of  the  Greek,  and  go  far,  with  other  circumstances  enumerated 
in  the  Appendix,  to  determine  the  question.^' — But  in  discussing 
this  subject,  Mr.  Dunbar  falls  into  the  same  mistake,  which  per« 
vades  the  rest  of  his  work.  For,  instead  of  adducing  any  newargu- 
aieiitsi  to  evinqe  that  Sanscrit  was  derived  from  %^Uj^Q^  merely 
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points  out  the  striking  similarity,  that  exists  between  a  number  of 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  inflexions ;  and  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause» 
^hich  produced  this  similarity,  contents  himself  with  adopting  the 
absurd  conjecture  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  that  the  Brahmins  form- 
ed their  sacred  language  from  the  Greek,  a  knowledge  of  which 
bad  been  diffused  in  India  by  the  Greeks  of  Bactria. 

In  adopting  this  opinion,  however,  Mr.  Dunbar  has  not  ad- 
Terted  to  the  simple  circumstance,  that  India  comprises  an  extent  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  contains  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  that,  consequently,  before 
such  an  hypothesis  could  assume  even  a  plausible  appearance,  it 
was  indispensable  to  prove,  that  the  e  eks  possessed  so  large  a 
portion  of  this  extensive  country,  as  would  have  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  their  language  amongst  its 
inhabitants.  But  on  this  point  M.  de  St.  Croix  remarks — «  J'ai 
dit  que  la  province  des  Parapomisades  etoit  born^e  a  I'Est  par  le 
fleuve  Copkes,  qui  la  separoit  de  I'lnde.  Depuis  ce  fleuve  jusqu  'a 
I'lndusy  tout  le  pays  etait  habits  par  plusieurs  peuples,  qui  au 
rapport  d*Arrien,  aveient  d'abord  hik  soumis  aux  Assyriens,  ensuite 
avoient  pay6  tribut  a  Gyrus,  et  se  trouvoient  peut  ^tre  dans  une 
certaine  dependence  a  Tegard  de  Darius,  puisqu'  ils  envoy6ren| 
des  troupes  a  la  bataille  d'Arbeles  ;  mais  il  ne  parait  neanmoins 
qu'ils  fussent  des  provinces  de  1'  empire  de  Perse,  lorsqu'  Alexandre 
entra  dans  leur  pays.  lis  se  defendirent  meme  long-temps  centre 
ce  conquerant,  qui  enfin  les  subjugua ;  et  place  chez  euz  des  colo- 
nies, dont  la  memoire,  suivant  plusieurs  auteurs  orientaux,  se  con« 
9erve  encore  dans  la  contr^e.  Alexandre  ixt  de  tout  ce  pays  un 
gouvernment,  auquel  Arrien  donne  le  nom  d'  Ikde,  ou  Indiens  en 
de^a  de  rindm,  et  que  j*ai  rendu,  dans  ma  carte  par  celui  d^Indieng" 
cit^Heurs:  le  gouvernment,  fut  confix  au  satrape  des  Parapomisades, 
comme  en  etant  voisin." 

"  De  toute  la  partie  au  dela  de  Tlndus,  qui  etoit  compos^ 
d'ungrand  nombre  d'^tats  particuliers,  Alexandre  fit  une  satrapic 
particuliere,  que  j'ai  appeUe  des  Indiens-ulterieurs.  Cette  satrapic 
finissoit  a  peu  pris  a  i'embouchure  de  I'Acesines  dans  I'lndus,  et  il 
la  confia  a  Poms,  avec  le  titre  de  rot,  en  mettant  aupres  de  lui 
Philippe  fils  de  Machete,  comme  commandant  des  troupes.  Dans 
la  suite,  ayant  appris,  que  Philippe  avoit  ete  assassine  par  les 
iraupet  eirai^ere$,  il  nomma  provisoirement,  pour  avoir  soin  de  la 
contr6e  Taxileet  Eudeme,  quienconserverent  le  gouvernment  apres 
ca  mort.^' 

*'  Touts  la  partie  meridionale  de  I'lndus,  qui  etoit  egalement 
compos^e  de  plusieurs  etats  particulars,  et  que  j'ai  appel6e  Inde^ 
fnaritime,  forma  une  autre  satrapie,  qui  fut  confie6  a  Python  fils 
d' Agenor,  et  surlaauelle  Alexandre  donna  encore  a  son  beau-pere 
Oxyarte,  uii  legerdroit  de  SttrreillMice.    Cette  satrapie^mprenoit 
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totttes  les  c6te8  de  I'lnde,  et  j'ai  lieu  de  croire  qu'elle  renfermoit 
encore  le  pays  des  Arabites/'* 

From  this  account,  which  is  fully  supported  by  references  to 
ancient  authors,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
in  India  were  of  the  most  transient  nature  ;  and  that  when  he 
withdrew  his  troops,  after  their  mutiny  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
phasis,  the  government  of  the  country  immediately  reverted  to  its 
native  princes ;  who  may  have  professed  a  nominal  subjection  to 
Alexander,  and  his  immediate  successor  Seleucus  Nicator.  The 
authority,  therefore,  on  which  Mr.  Stewart  makes  the  following 
remarks,  as  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  quote  it,  seems  more  than 
questionable-r*"  The  measures,  however,  which  he  (Alexander) 
had  taken  for  the  security  of  his  conquests,  had  been  so  well  con- 
certed, that  India  quietly  submitted  to  Pytho,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
and  afterwards  to  Seleucus,  who  successively  obtained  dominion 
over  that  part  of  Asia.  During  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  which  ter^ 
minated  forty-two  years  after  Alexander's  death,   the  Macedonian 

S:>wer  and  possessions  in  India  remained  unimpaired.^'f  Mr, 
tewart  might  as  well  have  reconciled  the  contradiction,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  paragraph,  between  the  general  expression  of  India, 
and  the  subsequent  one  of  possesnons  in  India.  But  he  himself 
adds — "  After  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  Syrian  monarchs  seem  to 
have  lost  their  Indian  possessions.  But  the  Greeks  continued  to 
maintain  an  intercourse  with  India,  and  even  to  extend  their  domi- 
nions in  that  quarter — \in  the  preceding  sentence  these  dominions  are 
$aid  to  have  been  lost  J]  This  intercourse  was  carried  on  from  the 
kingdom  of  Bactriana,  originally  subject  to  Seleucus,  but  wrested 
from  his  son  or  grandson  about  sixty  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  erecte<i(  into  an  independent  state.  From  the  very 
imperfect  eleanings,  which  we  are  able  to  collect  from  ancient  au« 
thors,  we  fearn  that  the  commerce  of  Bactriana  with  India  was 
great :  that  they  (who?)  penetrated  far  into  the  interior;  and  that 
the  conauests  of  its  Kings  in  that  country  were  more  extensive^  than 
those  ot  Alexander  himself/'t 

The  assertion,  however,  in  this  passage,  that  the  CfreeAs  con^ 
tinued  to  maintaii^an  intercourse  with  Iv3lia,  rests  on  no  ground 
whatever ;  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  ancient  au« 
thors,  that  the  Greeks  ever  maintained  any  intercourse  with  India. 
But  if  Mr.  Stewart  merely  intended  to  apply  the  name  of  Greeks 
to  the  subjects  of  the  Bactrian  kings,  he  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
have  proved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bactria  sixty-nine  years  after 
Ailexander's    deatli  were  actually  Greeks.      Of  this^   however, 

*  Examea  Critique  des  Higtoriens  d'Alexandre,  p.  840. 
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there  is  not  a  shadow  of  (Nroof,  and  on  the  contrary,  Arrian,  the  on- 
ly ancient  author  who  mentions  the  circumstanoe,  distinctly  states^ 
Ex  Baxrpcify  Se  e^tixovros'  rou  vipofj  aitaXocScify  [AXc^asv^pos-]  rfi¥ 
Spartav  vpot/Xfi^pa  ws  6*i  IvSot/s-,  A/xt/vranr  a«^Xi«ran^  sn  np  X'^P^  *"*"' 
Baitrpteiny  xat  ouv  autou^  iwirsas  (Jt^sv  rpiT/psAws  xm  vejfraexoaiovT^ 
9$^ovfh(jLvptous.  *' In  tkebeginning  of qtring  Alexander kamnffoss^ 
bl&i  his  army,  proceeded  from  Bactria  to  India,  leaving  in  the  conn' 
try  of  the  Bactriam,  Amyntas,  with  3,500  hcne  and  10,0W  foot,*'* 
But  ne  does  not  say  that  this  detachment  consisted  of  Greeks;  and 
it  is  highly  improhable  that  Alexander  would  hare  weakened  his 
small  army,  when  undertaking  the  conquest  of  India,  by  leaving 
behind  him  so  large  a  body  of  his  Macedonian  and  Grecian  troops. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  evidence  that  a  Grecian  colony  was 
ever  established  in  Bactria,  or  that  Amyntas  had  any  Greeks  un- 
der his  command,  except  perhaps  a  few  officers  and  a  small  body- 
guard. Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy,  also,  has  remarked — *'  Tne* 
next  event  of  any  consequence  connected  with  Persia,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  is  the  war,  which  took  place  between  £fi« 
menes  and  Antigonus,  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  This  contest  was  decided  in  favor  of  Antigonus  by  a 
battle  fought  in  Fars  between  Wo  armies,  the  one  consisting  of 
42,000,  and  the  other  of  33,000  men.  But  what  requires  particu- 
lar remark  is  the  troops,  of  which  the  army  of  Eumenes  was  com- 
posed. Diodorus  mentions  that  Pencestas,  who  had  long  crorera- 
ed  Persia,  and  had  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  adopting 
their  dres3,  led  20,000  Persian  archers  and  slingers,  3000  men  of 
other  tribes,  armed  and  disciplined  in  the  Macdlonian  manner,  and 
ofify  six  hundred  Greek  and  Thracian  horse.  He  does  not  parti- 
cularize, whether  the  troops  of  the  other  governors  were  natives  or 
Greeks;  but  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  that,  if  so  distinguished  a 
character  as  Peucestas,  who  was  so  much  more  convenienuy  situat- 
ed for  receiving  men  from  Greece,  had  only  a  small  body-guard  of 
Europeans,  the  other  governors,  who  were,  more  remotely  situated, 
were  not  likely  to  have  a  greater  number  of  Greeks  under  their 
command."t 

BiTT  such  objections  as  these  have  never  occurred  to  Mn 
Dunbar,  for  he  observes ;  **  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
these  observations  respecting  the  augment  of  verbs,  because  upon 
them  (it  ?)  I  found  a  principal  argument,  thai  the  Sanscrit  was 
borrowedfrom  the  Oreek,  and  not  the  Greek  from  the  Sanscrit.^ 
**  If  the  Sanscrit  language  was,  in  its  terminations,  actually  found- 
ed upon  the  Greek,  it  must  have  been  chiefly  upon  the  Doric 
dialect^  because,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Alexander's  army,  and, 
of  course,  the  followers  of  his  camp,  spoke  that  dialect,  with  a 

*  Etpediiio  Alexandri,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  2S« 
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mtztnre  probably  of  the  JEolic.  The  primitiiro  didect  of  the 
country  was  chiefly  spoken  by  his  natiye  subjects;  and,  though  he 
himself  and  his  principal  officers  probably  adopted  the  more  re- 
fined Attic,  yet  there  could  have  been  very  few  amonjs:  those  who 
setded  in  Badria,  and  proceeded  to  other  part$  of  India  [f !],  who 
employed  that  dialect,  because  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Athenians 
were  most  averse  to  his  dominion.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  every 
instance  in  the  inflections  of  nouns,  and  the  terminations  of  verbs^ 
the  closest  resemblance  between  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  old  Doric 
dialect  of  the  Greeks — ^in  every  rude  and  primitive  language,  the 
sound  of  the  broad  a  seems  to  predominate.  From  its  being  the 
prevailing  vowel  in  the  Sanscrit  dialect,  I  should  infer,  that  its 
sound  was  more  general  in  the  languages  spoken  in  fndia,  than  any 
odier/'— pp.  278  and  279. 

The  mere  transcription  of  such  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  can 
be  called,  must  at  once  evince  on  what  very  futile  grounds  this 
extravagant  hypotheas  is  supposed  to  rest.  The  assumption,  how« 
ever,  in  the  preceding  passage,  that  the  broad  a  pre<bmin49tes  in 
Sanscrit,  is  quite  unfounded ;  for,  though  the  short  a  is  of  a  very 
frequent  recurrence  in  this  language,  the  broad  a  is  scarcely  ever 
found  in  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  except  in  the  cases 
of  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  feminine  gender,  which  end  in  it  in 
the  nominative  singular.  The  temporal  augment,  also,  of  the 
Sanscrit  imperfect,  and  the  svllabic  augment  of  the  perfect,  is 
formed  by  the  short,  and  not  by  the  broad  a  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
Sanscrit  inflexions  of  either  nouns  or  verbs,  which  correspond  with 
Greek  ones,  are  clearly  identical  with  the  Attic,  and  not  with  the 
Doric  dialect.*  If,  therefore^  the  Greeks,  who  are  imagined  to 
liave  communicated  a  knowledge  of  their  language  to  the  Brah- 
mans,  spoke  the  Doric  dialect,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  could  not 
have  been  from  their  language  that  the  Brahmans  **  borrowed  the 
Sanscrit/' 

But  this  hypothesis  involves  two  other  assumptions,  which 
oqght  to  have  been  proved,  and  not  taken  for  granted ;  for  Mr. 
Stewart  remarks, — **  On  this  singular  performance  (Pohmo 
Middinia),  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  remark,  that  while 
it  is  readily  understood  by  every  Scotsman,  who  hai^learnt  the  Ru- 
diments of  Latin,  it  is  quite  as  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  that  language,  as  a  passage  in  Virgil  and  Horace.  Iir 
proof  of  this  I  shul  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  poem : 

Nymphe  !  quae  colitis  highissima  montcs  Fifasa, 
Sive  vos  Pittenweema  tenent,  sen  Crelia  Crofta, 

*  The  only  exception  that  immediately  occnrs,  is  the  third  person  plaral  of 
tbe  present  indicatiYe  of  the  actiye  voice,  which  in  Sanscrit  ends  generally  ia 
tffUtt  as  the  Doric  m  ia  wrh 
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Sive  Anstroca  domiis  ubi  nat  haddocus  in  andis. 

Quid  multa  ?  Sic  fraya  fait^  sic  gaisa  peracta  est, 
Una  nee  intered  spillata  est  droppa  cruoris. 

Why  may  not  some  analogous  jargon,  formed  by  a  skilful  medley 
of  the  Greek  with  the,  vernacular  tongues  of  India,  have  given 
birth,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Sanscrit  ?  It  would  evidently 
(even  in  its  rudest  state)  have  answered  all  the  purposes,  which  the 
priesthood  could  have  in  view  in  contriving  a  lbarnbd  and  SA* 
CRED  language:  while  its  subsequent  refinements,  when  adopted  in 
the  compositions  of  poets  and  philosophers,  and  when  it  was 
become  an  abject  of  study  to  grammarians  and  philologers,  may 
have  gradually  brought  it,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  that  state  of 
perfection,  which  it  is  said  to  possess."* 

To  admit,  however,  these  suppositions,  it  must  also  be  ad** 
mitted,  either  that  the  Hindu  religion  had  not  been  established, 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,t  or  that  a  learned,  pow- 
erful, and  influential  Driesthood  had  never  before  that  period  com* 
mitted  the  legends  ana  doctrines  of  that  religion  to  writing.  But, 
as  the  existence  of  a  copious  Sanscrit  literature  at  least  56  yeam 
before  Christ,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  it  must  be  farther 
granted  that,  in  the  short  space  of  250  or  300  years,  not  only  a 
new  language  was  formed,  but  this  Polemo  Mtddinianic  jargon 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  learning  and  science  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  justify  these  remarks  of  "Mr.  Ward ;  ''  And  thus  the  Hindu 
courts,  filled  with  learned  men,  who  could  boast  of  works  on 
every  science  then  known  to  the  world,  presented,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  most  imposing  spectacle ;  a  people  who  could  produce 
works  on  philosopny  and  theology  like  the  vedas  and  der$hanas: 
on  civil  and  canon  law  like  the  gmritit ;  whose  poets  were  capable 
of  writing  the  Mahabharat,  the  Ramayan,  and  Shri-Bhagawat ; 
whose  libraries  contained  works  on  philology,  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, the  arts.  Sec.  and  whose  colleges  were  filled  with  learned 
,  men  and  students,  can  never  be  placed  amon^  barbarians,  though 
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t  Bdt  eveD  Mr.  Mill  remarks^**  From  the  fcattered  hints  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  the  oonclasion  has  been  drawn,  that  the  Hindus,  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  were  in  a  state  of  manners,  society,  and  know- 
ledge, exactly  the  seme  with  that,  in  which  they  were  discovered  by  the  nations 
of  Modern  Europe,  not  is  there  any  reason  for  dilTering  widely  from  this  opinioD« 
It  is  certain  that  the  few  features  of  which  we  haye  any  description  from  the 
.  Greeks,  bear  no  inaccurate  resemblance  to  those  which  are  found  to  distinsoish 
the  people  at  the  present  day.  From  this  resemblance,  from  the  state  of  im- 
provement in  which  the  Indians  remain,  and  from  the  stationary  condition  ia 
•which  their  institutions  first,  and  then  their  manners  and  characters,  have  a 
tendency  to  fix  them,  it  is  no  unreasonable  supposition,  that  they  have  preserved 
a  very  uniform  appearance  during  the  long  interval  from  the  visit  of  the  Qreeke, 
mntU that  of  the EnglUh.'-Britfih  Indie,  Vol.  III.  p. 46.  ^^^^^ ^^ GoQqIc 
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they  may  have  been  inferior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.''*  The  ex- 
traTagant  absurdity^  howeyer,  of  such  conjectureSy  is  alone  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  their  total  groundlessness. 

Thu  Sanscrit  language,  at  the  same  time,  is  radically  dissi^ 
inilar  from  all  the  yernacular  dialects  of  India ;  and  thus  the  basis, 
upon  which  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Dunbar  found  the  supposed  for^ 
mation  of  Sanscrit  from  the  Oreek  utterly  faib  them.  These  re- 
marks, therefore,  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  p.  292,  become  inapplicable; 
^'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  opinion  were  adopted,  that 
the  Greek  was  derived  from  Sanscrit,  we  might  naturally  have 
expected  that,  as  it  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  spoken  language^ 
it  would  have  continued  so,  particularly  in  the  country  where  it 
originated,  and  that  its  progress  could  be  traced  through  those  re* 
gions,  which  extend  between  India  and  Greece.  But  what  evidence 
have  we  that  it  was  ever  spoken  in  Persia,  an  mtermediate  coon* 
try,  or  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  should  have  fitted  itself,  before  it 
epread  to  the  remoter  regions  of  the  west  of  Europe?  On  the  con* 
trary  we  find  the  Ionic  Greek  was  far  more  unlike  the  Sanscrit 
than  the  rude  Doric,  the  reverse  of  which  should  have  happened, 
if  the  Sanscrit  had  been  carried  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
flhores  of  the  Adriatic  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  Greek 
language,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  was  as  complete  in  its  eramma- 
tieal  structure,  and  as  copious  as  it  ever  was.  Homer  lived  proba- 
bly five  hundred  years  or  more  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  dialect,  which  he  chiefly  employed,  is  perhaps  the  most  remote 
from  the  Sanscrit,  when,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  was 
derived  from  that  tongue,  it  ought  to  have  approached  the  near* 
est.'' — Bnt  Ais  is  a  gratuitous  assertion,  which  the  slightest  ac* 
qnaintance  with  Sanscrit  at  once  disproves  ;t  and  India  was  not 
the  country  where  this  language  originated.  The  particular  part 
of  the  world,  therefore,  the  people  of  which  first  spoke  Sanscrit,  as 
Trell  as  the  country  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  originally 
inhabited,  still  remain  to  be  determined ;  and  until  these  points  are 
ascertiuned,  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  argument  can  be  justly 
founded  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  tracing  the  manner,  in  whicn 
the  striking  affinity,  that  exists  between  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  may 
bave  originated  at  some  remote  period  of  antiquity. 

But  a  moment's  consideration  must  clearly  evince  the  utter 
improbability,  that  the  few  Greeks  who  may  have  resided  in  India, 
afftn*  Alexander's  invasion,  could  have  possessed  such  power  and 

•  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  Vol,  III.  p.  50. 

t  In  ascertaining  the  Greek  words  which  occur  in  Sanscrit,  the  writer  of 
this  article,  after  collecting  a  great  many,  referred  to  Patrick's  Ckarit  Homericm^ 
In  which  be  found  a  considerable  number  that  had  before  escaped  his  notice  : 
and  he  is  convinced  that  the  list  of  the  words  might  be  greatlj  increased,  if 
there  was  any  good  Glossary  of  such  Greek  words,  as  are  either  obsolete  or 

of  tare  concurrence.    For  the  older  and  more  Ionic  the  dialect  is,  it ^ 

tlie  affinity  which  the  Sansorit  bean  to  it.  gi  ized  by  ^ 
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influence  as  would  have  induced  such  a  priesthood  as  the  Brah- 
mansy  or  any  part  of  it,  to  learn  the  Greek  lan^age,  and  to  em- 
ploy it  in  forming  a  jargon  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their 
learning,  science,  and  religious  doctrines  from  the  vulg^.*  For 
were  it  eren  admitted,  that  the  Brahmans  of  the  provinces  contigu- 
ous to  the  Indus  might  have  formed  such  a  plan,  it  veould  still  re- 
main to  explain  the  manner,  in  which  they  succeeded  in  diffusing 
this  new  jargon  over  a  country  exceeding  twelve  hundred  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  and  divided  into  numerous  distinct  kingdoms,  each 
speaking  a  distinct  vernacular  dialect.    The  most  conclusive  ob- 

J'eation,  however,  to  this  strange  hypothesis  is,  that  the  Sanscrit 
anguage  is  perfectly  original,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Stewart's  Kitchen  and  Macaronic  Latin.  But 
if,  as  Mr.  Stewart  supposes,  ''  with  the  Oreeh  language  before  them 
0f  a  model,  and  their  awn  language  as  their  principal  raw  materiai, 
the  Brahmans  manufactured  a  different  idiom,  borrowing  from  the 
4jh'eeh  the  same,  ornearly  the  same  system,  in  the  flexions  of  noutu 
itnd  conjugations  of  verba,  and  thus  disguised  by  new  terminatione 
and  a  new  syntax,  their  native  dialect,"  ihis  combination  of  two  lan- 

Sages  in  Sanscrit  ought  to  be  as  evident,  as  it  is  in  the  Polemo 
iddinia.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  demonstrate  this 
point  by  argument,  all  that  was  requisite  was  to  produce  a  few  pas- 
sages from  any  Sanscrit  composition,  and  to  point  out  the  words, 
which  belonged  to  either  the  vernacular  dialect,  or  to  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  hypothesis  would  have  thus  been  proved  beyond 
contradietion.  It,  therefore,  equally  follows  that  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  supporting  it  by  this  plain  and  simple  test  must  be  its 
unanswerable  refutation  ;  for  no  subsequent  refinement  of  this  jar- 
gon, as  experience  has  incontrovertibly  evinced,  could  have  possi- 
bly destroyed  all  trace  of  the  different  languages  from  which  it  bad 
been  origmally  formed. 


Art.  VII.— JVstrah'ue  of  a  Journey  through  the  tTpper  Provinces 
of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  1824 — 1825,  (with  Notes 
t^xm  Ceylon,)  an  account  of  a  Journey  to  Madras  and  the 
Southern  Provinces,  1826,  and  Letters  written  in  India, — by 
the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop 
ef  Calcutta, — London:  John  Murray,  1828. 

It  is  certainly  ceasing  to  be  a  reproach  on  our  friends  at 
home,  that  they  should  take  net  the  smallest  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  mighty  empire  of  Britain  in  the  'East;  and  if  oter self-lore, 

*  But  the  Tery  admissioM  that  a  Brahmintcal  cait  existed,  admits  at  the 
same  time  the  existeace  of  the  Hindii  civil  and  religious  institutions :  and,  coii« 
•equeatlv,  if  works  relating  to  them  bad  been  at  this  time  composed  in  the  Tttr« 
aaculaf  aialeets  of  India,  it  was  much  too  late  for  the  Brahmans  to  contriTe  a 
learned  and  sacred  language,  ihat  should  bs  uainteUigible  to  thp  great  jusm  of 
the  Umdu  people.  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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who  act,  as  we  imagine,  so  promioeiit  a  part  upon  its  stage,  has 
heen  hitherto  wounded  by  neglect,  we  baye  at  length  the  consola- 
tion to  know,  that  the  tide  of  *  public  opinion,'  indicated  by  the 
precursory  waves  of  discussion  through  the  press,  istmaking  strong 
towards  the  East. 

It  were  perhaps  a  fruitless  task,  to  enquire,  aUke  into  the 
causes  of  that  carelessness  about  our  interests,  of  which  we  once 
complained,  or  of  that  attention,  which  they  are  at  length  destined 
to  receive.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  record  the 
fact,  that  British  India,  so  lately  regarded  as  nothing  better  than 
a  great  lumber  room,  in  which  to  stow  away  the  younger  branches 
of  a  family,  not  easily  disposed  of  at  home,  is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  in  a  light  somewhat  more  commensurate  with  its  importance, 
in  apolitical,  literary,  and  commercial  point  of  view.  It  may  be,  that 
we  owe  not  a  little  of  the  notice  we  are  receivings,  to  the  public  of 
England  getting  tired  of  other  topics — to  the  Press  having  exhaust- 
ed every  thing,  that  the  western  worfd  can  supply,  and  being  forced 
to  turn  to  the  East  to  cater  for  wants,  growings  every  day  more  gi- 
gantic under  the  celebrated  *  March  of  Intellect' — to  the  zeal  of 
the  pious  and  the  good,  who  have  long  pined  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos;  and  now  that  Churches  haVe  been  established  in  the 
East,  consider  the  labour  as  half  attained — to  the  manufacturer^ 
whose  hands,  laid  upon  the  shelf  at  home  by  the  operation  of  a  /i» 
heral  and  free-trade  policy,  is  fondly  turning  to  India,  as  a  chan- 
nel for  the  employment  of  his  idle  capital--or  to  the  Statesman, 
who  watching  ihe  progress  of  Russia,  on  the  South-east  frontier,  of 
her  gigantic  empire,  begins  to  entertain  an  apprehension,  that  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  however  much  despised  by  us,  may  one  day 
be  visited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga.  To 
these  causes,  and  perhaps  to  others,  which  we  have  not  enumerat- 
ed, may  we,  in  part  at  least,  ascribe  the  voluminoua  works,  in  the 
shape  of  *  Letters,^  'Journals,'  *  Pamphlets,*^  'Novels,'  *  Poems/ 
which  are  now  issuing  from  the  English  Press,  devoted  to  British 
India— its  literature,  customs,  religion,  politics,  &c.  Portfolios^ 
that  drew  their  long  hidden  treasures  from  the  days  of  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings,  as  well  as  the  diary  of  the  traveller  of 
yesterday,  are  now  pouring  forth  their  stores  m  periodicals  in.  the 
iQodest  shape  of  '  an  article'^;  or,  aspiring  to  a  higher  biblical  rank, 
are  consignmg  them  to  immortality  in  the  form  of  a  splendid  and 
costly  quarto.  The  aid  of  the  painter  is  called  in  to  that  of  the 
Poet ;  and  **  Life  in  India''  is  depicted,  at  once,  with  fidelitjr  and 
fan,  in  the  pages  and  the  plates  of  **  Johnny  Raw,  the  Griffin*" 
The  novellist,  himself,  has  stepped  into  the  now  jpopular  and  pay 
ing  field;  and  in  '' Xhe  English  in  India,"  the  love-adventures  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  made  subservient  to  the  description  of 
English  manners,  as  they  are  found  in  the  East 

In  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  those,  who  are  now  enlighten- 
ing the  European  worlds  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  East, 
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must  be  placed  the  name  of  the  late  Reoinalo  Heber» 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  nomination  of  Dr.  Hebbr,  to  the 
situation » from  which  death  so  speedily  snatched  him  away,  was 
heard  of  in  this  country  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  The  arrival 
amongst  us»  of  a  scholar,  who  had  distinguished  himself  early  io 
life,  by  his  poetical  genius,  and  subsequently  by  his  eloquent  con- 
tributions to  the  theological  literature  of  his  country,  and  whose 
amiable  and  condescending  manners  had  endeared  him  to  all  who,, 
like  himself,  laboured  in  the  literary  field,  promised  a  stimulus  to 
the  exertions  of  every  scholar  in  the  East,  who  would  be  proud  of 
the  approbation  of  such  a  compeer;  and  might  be  guided  in  his  re- 
searches, by  the  ripened  counsel  and  experience  of  one,  so  deeply 
read  and  travelled  as  the  dignified  stranger ;  and  *  the  little  band,^ 
that  only  wanted  such  a  leader,  to  cheer  and  ta  reward  them  with 
his  countenance,  saw  in  Dr.  Heber  all  that  th^  could  covet.  He 
had  already  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  his  re* 
marks  on  what  he  witnessed,  had  earned  for  him  the  fame  of  one 
of  the  most  acute,  and  intelligent  of  travellers.  Independently^ 
therefore,  of  the  higher  claims,  which  the  late  Bishop  unquestion- 
ably possessed,  to  the  veneration  and  the  love  of  those,  over  whom 
he  was  placed  as  their  spiritual  father  and  guide,  it  was  fondly  an- 
ticipated by  the  literary  world  of  India,  that  his  Lordship  would 
take  a  delight  in  examining  the  vast  country,  that  comprized  his 
Diocese — ^in  makins;  known  the  result  of  his  observations,  and  en- 
riching the  literary  Public  he  had  left,  and  in  which  he  bad  already  been 
admitted  to  the  most  distinguished  honours.  To  a  man  of  Bishop 
Heber's  habits  aud  pursuits,  never  was  a  fairer  or  a  richer  field 
of  research  presented  :  and  we  can  easily  imagine  with  what  ar- 
dour and  enthusiasm  he  must  have  surveyed  it — what  hopes  of 
doingjusticeto  its  magnitude  and  importance  must  have  inspired 
him — and  with  what  pleasure  he  must  have  anticipated  the  day 
when  his  *  Travels  in  India/  should  raise  his  name  and  his  repu* 
tation  still  higher,  than  they  stood,  in  the  world  of  literature. 

It  is  now  alas !  too  late  to  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  might,  and  ought  to,  have  proceeded  from  the  late  Bishop^ 
when  he  became  the  delineator,  faithful,  judicious,  and  trustworthy, 
of  Indian  scenes,  and  Indian  manners.  The  picture  has,  indeed, 
been  sketched  by  him,  in  the  volume  before  us ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
sketch,  made  in  a  hurry,  before  his  eye  had  embraced  the  linea- 
ments he  was  to  trace;  and  it  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  likeness. 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible,  that  such  an  artist,  as  Bishop  Heber, 
should  not,  even  at  first  sight,  have  hit  off  some  of  the  features, 
that  presented  themselves.  His  talents  and  his  habits  gave 
ample  assurance  of  this,  however  hasty  the  hand,  with  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  canvas.  And  equally  impossible  would  it  have  been, 
m  our  traveller  in  Scandinavia  to  have  traced  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
outline.  The  book,  which  his  diaries  and  correspondence  have 
furnished  forth,  is  with  allits imperfections  an  entertaining  work :  it 
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eontaiDS  iiiiich  that  is  correct,  if  littla  that  is  new;  but  it  is 
throughout  superficial,  and  abounds  with  inaccuracies,  which  must 
detract  materially  from  its  yalue  as  an  authority.  We  may  yen* 
ture  safely  to  foretell^  that  it  will  never  be  quoted  as  a  standard 
book  on  India,  beyond  the  pages  of  the  QHorterly  Review :  and 
when  it  is  better  known,  than  a  notice  in  that  journal,  as  super- 
ficial on  Indian  affairs  as  itself,  can  make  it,  we  fear  a  very  gene* 
ral  judgment  will  be  formed  on  it»  as  far  beneadi  what  was  hoped 
and  expected  from  its  author^ 

It  is  doe,  howevei^^and  we  would  be  the  last  to  withhold 
die  debt— to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop^  to  keep  in  mind  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Journal  was  composed  and  published^ 
Dr.  Hbbbr  left  England  in  June,  1823,  he  arrived  in  Calcutta 
in  October.  In  June,  1824,  he  proceeded  on  his  first  visitation  to 
the  Churches  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  from  thence  across  Cen« 
tral  India  to  Bombay,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  April,  ia25. 

From  Bombayheretumed,by  way  of  Ceylon  to  Calcutta,  which 
hereachedin  Oct.  or  Mov.1825.  On  the 30th  Jan.  1826,  he  renewed 
his  travels ;  and  set  off  to  the  Southern  Peninsula,  where  death  sud- 
denly arrested  him  atTrichinopoli,  in  April,  1826.  Our  author  was 
consequently  about  two  years  and  a  half  altogether  on  this  country.  Of 
this  period  he  spent  only  about  nine  months  at  the  Presidency.  The 
remainder  was  devoted  to  travelling,  under  circumstances  that  ob* 
vioualy  afforded  few  favorable  opportunities  of  collecting  informa- 
tion. Such  as  he  enjoyed  were  necessarily  hurried,  miscellaneous, 
mud  desultory.  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  much  marvel,  that  his 
Information  should  frequently  be  incorrect.  Had  this  information, 
as  noted  down  upon  the  spot,  been  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
revising  hand  of  the  Bishop  himself,  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  presented  with  a  very  different  volume  from  that  before  us — 
a  volume  not  more  interesting,  perhaps,  in  its  pictures  of  Indian 
manners  and  scenery,  but  far  more  correct  in  its  details,  and  en* 
titling  itself  to  more  deference  and  respect  for  its  deductions  and 
opinions.  A  longer  acquaintance  with  the  country  would  have 
shewn  the  Bishop  the  defects  of  his  first  impressions,  and  the  in- 
accuracy of  much,  which  he  was  too  ready  to  take  on  the  mere 
hear-say  of  others.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  of  even  the  talents 
and  acquirements  of  Hbber,  that  he  should  be  able  at  once  to 
penetrate  much  beyond  the  surface  of  the  things  around  him  :  but 
repeated  investigation,  had  he  been  spared  to  have  bestowed  it, 
would  have  conducted  him  to  discoveries,  of  which  his  superficial 
enquires  could  not  give  him  even  the  remotest  indication.  We 
should  then  indeed,  have  had  a  book  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  vo- 
lumesof  the  Bishop:  as  they  stand,  they  present  nothing  more  than 
the  crude  diary  of  the  notions  of  a  clever  man ,  or  the  repetitions  of  loose 
conversations,  submitted  to  no  competent  or  deliberate  scrutiny ; 
aod  prefaced  by  no  previous  course  of  »^udy  or  renjiro^O^^^I^* 
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dependendy  of  the  cirevmstaiices,  which  we  have  now  emiinerated^ 
«8  dbqualifying  the  late  Bishop^  from  being  an  authority^  on 
matters  of  Indian  literature  and  manners,  or  policy,  on  which  we 
can  rest  with  confidence,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  diat  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  languages  of  this  country.  To  produce  ft 
work,  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  any  people,  it  i» 
requisite  that  the  trayeller  should  at  least  have  some  medium  of 
communication  with  them ;  and  although  few,  who  have  enlightened 
OS  on  the  state  of  Russia  or  Turkey,  could  perhaps  speak  or  un-^ 
derstand  the  language  of  either  country,  yet  they  must  still  have 
enjoyed,  in  the  more  universal  English,  French,  or  lAtin  tongues, 
a  medium  of  conversation,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the 
Mofussil  of  India.  With  the  English  residents,  indeed^  commu* 
nication  is  easy  enough ;  but  they  are  few  and  far  apart ;  and 
though  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  track,  nothing  butHindostanee 
or  Hindi  will  avail.  Of  these  the  late  Bishop-  was  ignorant,  aa 
we  shall  have  too  abundant  occasion  to  shew :  and  as  ^e  most 
irksome  part  of  our  critical  task  had  better  be  performed,  as  spec* 
dily  as  possibly,  we  shall  get  rid  of  Dr.  Hebbr's  deficiencieswith* 
out  more  ado,  and  then  proceed  to  the  more  pleasing  duty  ot 
pointing  out  the  merits^  ana  excellencies  of  hiswork^ 

Ignorance  of  the  language  of  Hindoslan  threw  the  Budiop 
upon  an  interpreter :  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  think,,  that  he  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  man,  into  whose  hands  he  fell.  He  i* 
described  as  a  Musselman  named  \bdullah,  who  had  been  convert^ 
ed  to  Christianity  by  our  present  Venerable  Archdeacon  Corrie; 
had  afterwardsaccompanied  Sir  Gore  Ousely  to  Europe,  and  was 
returning  to  India,  in  the  OreiwiUe,  when  Bishop  Heber  encountered 
him.  Hisreligion,  his  poverty,  and  a  smattering  of  English,  recom«  . 
mended  him  to  the  worthy  prelate,  who  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
raised  him  to  the  office  of  jemadar  of  his  peons.  In  this  capacity  he  bc^ 
companied  the  Bishop  on  his  travelsin  India,  and  acted,  at  the  same 
time,  as  occasion  required,  in  the  character  of  Interpreter.  Hishonesty, 
as  a  servant,  appears  somewhat  ambiguous,  as  we  find  him  in  the 
second  volume,  accused  bv  the  sepoys  of  peculation ;  and  his  good- 
tempered  master  is  only  able  to  acquit  him,  from  a  reluctance  to 
think  ill  of  so  useful  a  servant.  We  are  not  without  our  suspicions, 
however,  that  Abdullah  often  took  improper  advantage  of  the  Bi- 
shop's want  of  familiarity  with  the  dialects  of  the  country  :  and  at 
all  events,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Abdullah,  a  Musselman,  must 
have  been  himself  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  Hindoos 
generally,  who  speak  a  very  different  language  from  the  jargon, 
current  amongst  the  Mohammedans,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  a  medium  of  communication  with  them,  on  which  muck 
reliance  was  to  be  placed. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  his  voyage  from  Eng- 
•nd,  we  find  the  Bishop,  indeed,  professingto  apply  hunaelf  toHior 
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dostanee  and  Persian  on  board  of  ship.    His  chief  exercises,  bow* 
ever,  seem  to  have  been  the  revision   of    Gilchrist's   uncouth   ver-> 
siiication  of  some  of  the  poetry  of  Hindostao,  and  the  clothing  it  in 
«  somewhat  more  elegant  garb.     Yet  on  what  must  have  been  ne- 
cessarily a  yery  slender  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  we  are  sur- 
prized  to   find  the    Bishop    pronouncing    rather  an    authorita* 
*ve  opinion,  that  "  what  is  called  the  florid  Eastern  style  is  chief- 
ly to  be  found  in  translations ;  and  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
originab  are  often  rather  flatness  and  vapidity  than  exuberance  of 
ornament.''    As  the  chances  were,  so  the  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Hbber 
is  altogether  wrong    in   this  opinion   of  Persian,    and  Hindos* 
tanee   Poetry.      Exuberance  ot  metaphor  belongs  to  both,  for  the 
one  is  indeed  but  a  branch  of  the  other.     So  far,   therefore,  the 
criticism  of  the  Bishop   is  erroneous;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  him* 
to  say,  that  he  admits,  in  venturing  on  it,  that  it  was  *'  too  early 
io  the  day  for  him^to  form  any  fixed  opinion  on  either  Hindoo  or 
Persian  literature  i^and  it  might  be  well,  if  others,  with  even  slight^ 
er  pretensions  to  judge,  than  the  Bishop  then  had,  imitated  his  pru- 
dent reserve.     But  our  chief  object,   in  alluding  at  all  to  Dr.  Hb- 
bur's  studies,  is  to  shew,  that  they  were  productive  of  little  or  no 
fruit ;  and  that  they  were  never  carried  far  enough,  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  any  insight  into  native  feelings   and   thoughts,   from  his 
own  unassisted  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos.     It  is  obviously  of 
Viaterial  importance  to  keep  this  in  view,    as  many  of  the   Bishop's 
mistakes  are  thus  easily  accounted  for ;  while  the  simple  fact  of  his 
having  sat  down  to  the  semblance  of  application  to  the  languages, 
IS  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  he   acquired   what  he 
studied  ;  and  that  a  more  than  ordinary  deference  was  due  to  the 
opinions  of  one,  who  could  converse  with  the  natives  of  Hindostan 
in  their  vernacular  tongue.     It  may  seem   a  somewhat  invidious 
task,  but  it  is  too  clearly  within  our  critical  duty,   to  pass  it  by,  to 
notice  a^few  of  the  mistakes,  into  which  Dr.  Heber's  ignorance  of 
the  language  betrayed  him.     Some  of  these  are  ridiculous  enough, 
mad  fully  bear  out  the  remarks  we  have  hazarded. 

'  Hb  observes,  in  one  place,  that  more  words  have  been  intnv 
duced  into  the  English  from  the  East,  than  he  was  wont  to  sus- 
pect. *'  Cash,  which  says  he,  here  means  small  money,  is  one  of 
them,"  But  •  Cash''  or  has,  is  a  word  unknown  *  here,'  as  a  term 
for  small  money.  It  is  applied  at  Madras  to  the  copper  coin;  but 
the  proper  terra  is  hams — ^mixed  metal.  We  must  therefore  confess, 
that  we  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  etymology  discovered  by  the 
Bishop. 

In  one  place  the  worthy  prelate  has,  we  suspect,  a  little  mis« 
represented  what  was  said  to  him.  The  rains  having  open* 
ed  a  convenient  water  course,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
vho  were  Bengalees,  said  it  was  "  uchha  oonka  waste."  Now  the 
BindosUmee  is  not  the  mQSt  idiomatic  of  its  kind ;  but  it^m[^«>^y 


unlikely,  that  the  Bengalees  on  the  Matabhanga  would  hare  spoheit 
in  Uindostanee  atall. 

On  enquiring  what  was  the  matter  with  a  poor  miserable  . 
looking  man,  who  came  along  side  the  Bishop's  boat,  he  was  told» 
that  almost  the  whole  crew  of  a  native  boat  were  l3ring  ill  of  a 
complaint  he  called  *  play'  which,  says  Dr.  Hbber,  **  I  was 
told  was  a  bilious  fever."— Now  there  is  scaxcely  an  individual, 
who  has  ever  had  native  sefvants,  who  does  not  know  that '  pUa£ 
means  diseased  spleen — ^the  complaint  being  of  constant  and  daily- 
occurrence. 

A  curious  mistake  is  also  made  by  the  Bishop,  from  Us  ig«o« 
ranee  of  the  language,  as  to  the  nomenclature,  and  nature  of  a  very 
common  bird  on  the  Ganges,  the  King-fisher.  This  bird  Dr. 
Hebbk  imagines  to  be  the  bird  of  Paradise,  on  account  of  its 
Tariegated  plumage.  The  name  he  supposes  to  be  a  proof  of  this, 
and  renders  * Muehanmgt^  'many  coloured'  in  prose,  or 
*  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes''  in  verse.  We  shall  not  quarrel  witk 
the  verse,  as  the  poetical  license  may  go  a  great  way  without  dis- 
turbance from  the  mere  critic  in  language ;  but  the  prose  is  wrong, 
although  *  runq*  is  a  common  wonl  for  *  colour.'  But  here  it 
implies  'predilection,'  '  preference,'  and  the  Muichyanmffa  or 
Muchwrunga,  means  merely  'fisher'— or  'the  bird,  that  is  fond 
of  fish.' 

Again  :  we  are  informed  by  the  worthy  Bishop,  diat  at 
Futwa  near  Patna,  there  is  a  College  of  Musselman  Law  and 
Divinity,  the  Moulavies  of  which  are  widely  renowned."  We 
very  much  doubt  the  existence  of  this  College :  and  tdirewdly 
suspect,  it  has  been  conjured  into  existence,  by  a  droll  miscon- 
ception of  the  word  'Futwa,'  which  means  a  dictum  or  opmion  in 
Mohammedan  Law.  The  error  is  therefore,  one  perhaps  of  mere 
verbal  arrangement,  or  rather  misarraagement.-— All  is  right  easily 
explained,  on  the  supposition  of  the  Bishop  having  mistaken  the 
"  Futwas  of  the  Moulavies,"  for  "the  Moulavies  of  Futwa." 

On  the  way  to  Allahabad  from  Benares,  the  Bishop  oomeff 
to  a  place  where  the  people  spoke  *^  not  Oordoo,  but  what  Ab- 
dullah said  was  true  Hindoo,"  and  the  example  given  is,  that  they 
called  milk,  not  *  doodh/  but  •  goo^ruMff—cfno-dew  from  « nui^nw.' 
Now  in  the  first  place  doodk  is  asmuch  '  true  Hindoo'  as  goo^nuis 
and  in  the  second,  ru$9  means  'juice,'  or  'fluid  extract,'  but 
never 'dew.'  We  doubt,  if  it  is  ever  applied  to 'rain,' even  althongli 
Abdullah  be  cited  to  prove  it.  This  is  only  an  additional  proof, ' 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matters 

Ik  several  passages  of  his  Journal,  we  find  the  Bishop  speak- 
ing of  the  Junma  Musjeed,  both 'at  Allahabad  and  DeNdf^and  .tli# 
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former  is  defined  by  him  to  be  the  principal  mosque  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna.  We  venr  much  suspect,  that  the  worthy  prelate  has 
confounded  the  name  of  the  n?er  with  '  Juma'  assemblage.  His 
pleasure  at  being  accosted  by  the  natives,  by  the  title  of  "  Ghureeb 
porwar/'  gives  a  favourable  impression  of  the  Bishop's  very  good 
and  amiable  character.  **  A  readiness,"  says  he,  "  to  listen  to  all 
complaints,  obtained  fo|:  me  from  the  peasantry  the  name  of  *'  Ghu^ 
reebpurwar"  *'  poor  man*s  provider."  We  doubt  not,  that  the  title 
was  m  this  instance  well  bestowed ;  but  tC  is  constantly  given  with 
very  little  reason,  or  reference  to  any  claims  to  it.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  it  addressed  to  us  almost  daily,  without  earning  it, 
by  Ibtening  to  complaints  or  redressing  grievances.  It  is  in  truth  a 
common  form  of  address  like  '  Sir/  or  *  My  Lord/ 

Wr  may  notice  yet  another  of — we  are  obliged  to  say — the 
many  mistakes,  into  which  Bishop  Hebbr  has  fallen  from  his  ig- 
norance of  the  language.  In  crossing  the  country  towards  Bom- 
bay he  comes  to  a  place  called  Cheeia  Taiao,  which  he  says  means 
*'  Leopard's  rock" :  but  it  surely  was  not  necessary  to  have  left 
Calcutta,  to  learn  the  meaning  of  so  common  a  word  as  <'Talao,"  or 
to  know  that  it  means  a  '  tank/  or  -  reservoir  of  water/  and  not  a 
rock.  We  have,  however,  no  wish  to  multiply  instances  of  this  in- 
accurate appreciation  of  what  is  said  to  him  ;  and  the  Bishop  of- 
ten regrets  his  own  inability,  to  express  his  sentiments  to  the  natives 
themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter.  This  regret 
he  expresses  strongly  on  one  particular  occasion,  when  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  religious  innovator  in  Guzerat — Swami  Naryan  : 
and  we  must  take  leave  to  add  our  own  to  the  Bishop's  regret,  as  the 
man  appears  to  have  benefited  the  country  by  his  doctrines^-a  cor- 
rect specification  of  which  would  have  been  highly  interesting* 
We  apprehend  hie  was  a  follower  of  Kabeer ;  or  at  least  taught  a 
mere  modification  of  that  Reformer's  quiet  and  moderate  religion, 
in  which  the  divinities  of  the  Hindu  faith,  although  acknowleged 
to  exist,  are  not  worshipped ;  and  moral  principles  are  substituted 
for  external  observances. 

But  numerous  as  the  errors  of  the  Bishop  are,  where  he  is 
constrained  to  rely  upon  the  information  of  others,  it  may  be 
doubted,  if  they  are  not  still  more  so  on  subjects,  more  immediately 
under  his  own  eye,  where  he  was  consequently  less  dependent,  and 
where  we  should  therefore,  have  expected  that  he  would  taken 
pains  to  be  rightly  informed.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  in  no  part  of  his  travels,  a^  it  appears  to  us,  does  the  worthy 
Bishop  make  so  many  blunders,  as  while  confining  himself  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  was  a  resident.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  perhaps 
Tery  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  In  the  provinces  the  Bishop 
was  the  guest  of  the  principal  functionaries — men,  for  the  most  part 
of  observation  and  experience  ;  and  the  more  incapable  of  course  ol 
giving  him  inaecurate  information.     In  Calcutta  h^itijyiy^C^with  all 
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ftorts  of  people ;  and  the  information  they  gaye  him  was  good  or 
bad,  right  or  wrong,  just  as  it  might  chance.  It  would,  indeed, 
bave  argued  little  for  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  that  actuated  out 
traveller,  had  he  rested  satisfied  with  such  imperfect  intellr- 
gence ;  but  it  is  to  be  fairly  presumed,  that  if  he  had  lived  to 
revise  and  compare,  what  his  search  after  information  wherever 
it  could  be  found,  bad  accumulated,  he  would  have  detect* 
ed  inaccuraries,  and  made  the  requisite  corrections.  It  wonld 
therefore,  be  measuring  out  rather  severe  justice,  to  load  Dr.  HebbH 
with  the  sins  of  the  volumes  before  us.  They  are  rather  to  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  those,  who  without  the  revision  and  compa- 
rison^ which  their  author  would  have  given  them,  have  published 
his  crude  and  indigested  mass  of  materials.  It  is  indeed  maintained; 
that  whatever  may  be  the  errors  and  mistakes  fallen  into,  it  is  of  gieat 
importance  to  have  before  us  the  impressions  made  by  the  scenes  he 
surveyed,  on  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Heber,  and  to  see 
the  result  of  the  research  he  made  after  information,  as  treasured  up 
by  him  in  his  diaries.  Nor  should  we  offer  any  great  objection  to 
this  view  df  the  subject,  wherever  the  product  is  surveyed  by 
those,  who  can  detect  the  errors,  and  not  receive  as  gospel^  the  mis« 
takes  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

The  very  first  page  of  the  Indian  Journal  opsins  with  a  mis^ 
take.  Speaking  of  the  attempts  made  to  clear  Saugor  Island,  the 
Bisk  op  observes,  that  as  the  woods  were  cut  down,  the  sea  en-> 
croached,  and  the  sandy  beach  not  having  sufficient  tenacity  of 
itself  to  resist  its  invasions,  the  land  was  again  abandoned  to  iti 
wild  deer  and  tygers.  Now  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  attempt  to  make  Saugor  the  abode  of  man,  H  is  certain,  that 
up  to  this  moment,  the  land  is  not  abandoned  to  beasts  of  prey  ; 
and  that  extensive  tracts  are  at  the  present  hour,  in  progress  of 
cultivation.  The  '  Saugor  Society,'  although  we  believe,  it  has 
now  ceased  to  exist,  was  in  active  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
Bishop's  arrival :  and  a  friend,  who  has  very  lately  visits  the  Is- 
land, with  the  view  of  enquiring  minutely  into  its  state,  assures  us^ 
that  the  success  in  clearing  in  several  parts  has  been  very  con- 
siderable, where  individual  zeal  and  interest  combine  to  excite  Uf 
exertion.  We  must,  therefore,  lay  the  worthy  Bishop's  mistake 
to  the  door  of  his  having  rashly  applied  to  all  the  stations  on 
Saugor,  what  might  have  been  correctly  enough  represented  to  him 
of    some  particular  location. 

We  have  not  far  to  travel  for  another  mistake.  The  Maldive 
boats  were  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Hbbbr  as  '  objects  of  curiosity,  not 
i4ten  coming  to  Calcutta,^  They  certainly  are  objects  of  curiosity 
irom  their  singular  mode  of  construction ;  but  not  from  their  rari« 
ty ;  for  they  come  annually  to  Calcutta,  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  river  for  months  together.  In  this  instance 
the  Bishop  was  laid  astray  by  the  pilot ;  and  we  believe  this  class 
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of  nien»  who  first  encounter  griffins  at  the  Sand  Heads,  take  a 
particular  pleaisure  in  speaking  Mride,  and  deal  much  in  the  wonder- 
fuK  There  is  no  class,  in  whom  we  would  place  less  confidence,  as 
authorities :  and  when  we  recollect  the  attack  on  the  pilot,  by  all  and 
sundrythe  passengers  of  the  vessel,  on  which  we  ourselves  came  to 
India,  one  asking  this  question  and  another  that,  while  the  poor  man 
had  only  one  foot  of  water  under  his  keel,  and  twenty  yards  to  leeward 
was  the  Western  Reef,  we  really  do  not  wonder,  that  they  some* 
times  set  down  something,  if  not  *  in  malice,'  yet  in  haste  and 
perhaps-^as  the  questions  are  often  very  foolish — in  contempt. 

Farther  on,  we  are  told,  '*  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop, 
or  .rather  on  that  of  his  informant,  that  fish  is  considered  by  the 
Hiadoos,  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  lawful  kinds  of  food. 
Fish,  it  is  true,  is  commonly  eaten  in  Bengal,  and  that  even  by 
Brahmans ;  but  the  practice,  so  far  from  being  held  in  repute,  is  • 
made  a  subject  of  serious  reproach  by  their  up-country  brethren^ 
who  look  upon  the  Brahmans  of  Bengal,  as  on  this  very  account 
fm  inferior  class,  scarcely  entitled  to  the  sacred  character.  It  is 
the'  more  necessary  we  should  point  out  this  mistake  of  Dr. 
Heber's,  that  fish  is  accounted  one  of  the  purest  and  most  law- 
ful kinds  of  food,  as  we  observe  his  authority  quoted  at  home  in 
more  publications,  than  one,  as  a  ground  for  the  public  rectify- 
ing the  mistakes,  under  which,  it  is  discovered,  that  they  have 
hitherto  laboured,  in  thinking  that  an  orthodox  Hindoo  would 
religiously  abstain  from  the  eating  of  fish.  The  truth  is,  we 
believe,  that  necessity  has  in  this  instance  overcome  supersti- 
tion. The  choice,  in  an  overpeopled  country  between  starvation, 
er  violation  of  the  strict  observances  of  religious  acts,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Bengal  Brahmin,  and  he  has  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptations,  furnished  by  the  rivers  and  nullahs  of  Ben- 
gal, by  which  to  obey  the  first  law  of  nature — self-preservation — let 
the  Sbasters  say  what  they  may  to  the  contrary. 

In  describing  the  general  outline  of  Calcutta,  ^nd  stating  its 
limitation  by  the  Mahratta  Ditch,  the  Bishop  falb  into  a  curiously 
perlexed  and  enroneous  nomenclature  and  definition  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice^  **  All  offences,'^  says  he,  committed  within  the  Ditch, 
are  tried  by  the  Sudder  Adawhit,  or  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
those  beyond  fall  in  the  first  instance,  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
local  magistracy,  and  in  case  of  appeal  are  determined  by  the 
Sudder  Dewanee,  or  Court  of  the  People  in  Chowringhee,  whoso 
proceedings  are  guided  by  the  Koran,  and  the  laws  of  Menu." 
The  confusion  here  displayed  by  the  worthy  Bishop  must  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious  to  our  readers  in  this  country,  few  of  whom,  we 
think  could  have  fallen  into  such  blunders:  but  in  England,  these 
Inlanders  may  pass  current  with  many,  although  even  there  they 
will  know,  .that  in  Calcutta  the  Law  is  administered  by  a  Supreme 
fl^t  of  Judicature^   while  the  chief  native  Court  the  Sudder 
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Adawlut  is  a  double  Court,  entitled  Dewani  Adawlui  in  its  cirti, 
aad  Nizamut  Adawlut  in  its  criminal  capacity.  They  will 
also  know,  that  the  laws  of  Mahomed  and  Menu  are  there  ad* 
ministered,  only  to  a  certain  extent;  and  that  both  codes  conjoined 
form  a  very  disproportionate  collection,  compared  with  the  ^'  Re- 
gulations*' of  the  local  Government.  In  another  place,  the  Bishop 
says,  the  Sudder  Dewaneeis  **  guided  by  the  Hindu  and  Musselmaa 
code,  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jones.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
worthy  prelate  had  never  read  even  Lord  TeiGNMouth's  Life  of 
Sir  W«  JONES,  much  less  the  works  of  the  latter,  otherwise  be 
could  never  have  spoken  of  any  such  *  code/ 

Ws  believe,  it  is  not  very  customary  or  fashionable,  to  take 
the  aic  on  the  Esplanade  early  in  the  morning;  and  few  as  the 
visitors  are,  who  take  this  recreation,  they  will  no  doubt  hereafter 
be  still  more  so,  in  the  progress  of  improvements,  now  going  for- 
ward. But  to  its  occasional  visitors  in  time  past,  of  which  number 
we  have  been,  we  appeal  to  know,  if  they  have  ever  beheld  the 
flcoie,  which  the  Bishop  describes  as  occurring  on  the  Ghat  in  the 
centre  of  the  walk — the  Governor's  GeneraKs  Ghat,  as  it  ia 
usually  termed,  and  rarely  visited  by  Natives  or  Europeans : 

**From  tiie  North* west  angle  of  the  fort  to  the  city,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hoogbly,  is  a  walk  of  pounded  brick,  covered  with  sand,  the  usual 
material  of  the  roads  and  streets  in  and  near  Calcutta,  with  a  row  of 
trees  on  each  side,  and  about  its  centre  a  flight  of  steps  to  descend  to 
the  river,  which  in  the  morning,  a  little  after  sunrise,  are  generally 
crowded  with  persons,  washing  themselves  and  performing  their  devo« 
tions,  of  which  indeed  ablution  is  an  essential  and  leading  part.  The 
rest  consists,  in  general,  in  repeatedly  touching  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
with  white,  red  or  yellow  earth,  and  exclamations  of  Ram !  Ram.  I 
There  are  some  Brahmins  however,  always  about  this  time  seated  on 
the  bank  under  the  trees,  who  keep  counting  their  heads,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  their  banana- leaf  books,  and  muttering  their  prayers  with 
considerable  seeming  devotion,  and  for  a  longtime  together.  These  aro 
**  Gooroos,"  or  Religions  Teachers,  and  seem  considerably  respected  • 
Children  and  young  persons  are  seen  continually  kneeling. down  .to 
them,  and  making  them  little  offerings ;  but  the  wealthier  Hindoos  sel« 
don  stop  their  palankeens  for  such  a  purpose." 

Thb  following  account  given  by  the  Bishop  of  the  ap- 
pearaace  and  condition  of  the  convicts  employed  on  the  roads  is 
any  thing  but  accurate : 

'<  Capital  punishments  are  described  as  far  from  frequent,  and 
appear  to  be  inflicted  for  marder  only ;  for  smaller  crimes,  offenders 
are  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  and  are  seen  at  work  in  the  public  roads, 
and  about  the  barracks,  in  groupes  more  or  less  numerous,  each  mau 
with  fetters  on  his  legs,  and  watched  by  police>men,  or  sepoys.  The  to 
poor  oreatures,  whatever  their  original  crimes  may  have  been,  are  pro-, 
hahly  still  more  hardened  by  a  punishment  which  thus  dalVy^  and  for  « 
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1«Mtli  of  Uine  togetlier,  exposes  tbom  in  a  degraded  and  abject  con* 
dition,  to  the  ejes  of  men*  I  never  saw  countenances  so  ferocioas 
^fkd  desperate  as  many  of  them  offer,  and  which  are  the  more  remark- 
ablets  being  contrasted  with  the  calmness  and  almost  feminine  mildness^ 
which  generally  characterises  the  Indian  expression  of  features.  What 
indeed  can  be  expected  in  men  who  have  neither  the  consolations  of 
Christianity^  nor  the  pity  of  their  brethren,— who  are  witboat  hope  in 
aliia  warld>  and  have  no  just  idea  of  any  world  bat  this  V^ 

Ifow  it  is  well  known,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  men  are 
•leither  alarmed,  nor  sorry,  nor  savage.  They  fare,  indeed,  mucli 
better  than  they  did,  when  they  were  at  liberty;  they  take  good  care 
not  to  oTerwork  themselves,  and  their^  native  overseers  are  hot 
yery  cmel  taskmasters;  they  lighten  their  labours  by  mirthful  talk, 
and  above  all  by  the  freqnent  circulation  of  the  Hookka,  and 
they  consider  themselves  as  servants  of  tlie  Honorable  Company. 
TTe  remember  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  notions  entertained 
by  these  convicts  themselves  of  the  condition,  to  which  they  are  con- 
demned. The  late  Sir  John  Anstnither,  when  Chief  Jnstice 
at  Fort  William,  one  morning  witnessed  a  quarrel  between  a 
;4i^onvict,  and  a  common  coolie,  in  the  course  of  which  the  convict 
assuming  an  air  of  great  consequence,  asked  tlie  coolie  if  he  knew 
who  he  was,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  replied 
**  hum  ctnnpaiky  ka  nokar  hy — company  ka  ghaina  dehhta  ne?"* 
Minting  to  nis  fetters.    The  BiAop's  picture  is  therefore  no  portrait. 

On  his  way  to  Barrackpore,  the  Bishop  describing  some  tem- 
ples adjacent  to  a  Ghat,  observes  that  the  only  persons  attached  to 
them,  are  a  few  priests  and  dancing  women.  There  are  no  such 
padhaages  as  ^he  latter — DevadMs  or  dancing  women — attached  to 
temples  in  Bengal ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
aaeertainingy  throughout  Gangetic  Hindostan, 

Another  blunder  in  the  same  region  occurs.  There  is  a 
pwjder  mitly  according  to  the  Bishop  half  way  between  Barrack- 
:Mor  and  Calcutta,  besides  those,  as  he  also  says,  near  Garden  Reach. 
Now  in  truth  there  are  no  powder  milb  at  either  place.  There  are, 
'as  our  readers  probably  know,  a  magazine  for  storing  powder  in  the 
Conner  situation,  and  we  believe  there  were  mills  below  Garden 
Reach,  but  now  there  arc  ho  remains  of-  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
The  only  mill  in  Bengal  is  at  Pultah,  beyond  Barrackpore.  What 
/Anders  the  mistake  more  amusing  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the  re- 
currence of  these  *  mills  •/ — "  the  immense  qtiantities  of  SaHpetro 
found  in  Bengal  account  for  their  frequency ! !" 

Ok  his  return  from  Barrackpore,  the  Bishop  takes  his  Sircar 
with  him  in  the  carriage,  '  a  shrewd  fellow,'  with  a  smattering  of 
£nglisb.  They  pass  a  Ruth  on  the  road,  *'  That,  said  the  Sircar 
jM&iUng  is  out  God's  carriage.  I  asked  what  God  it  belonged  to, 
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and  was  answered — BnAma  r  as  if  a  Natire  could  have  made 
such  a  mistake,  and  substituted  a  deity,  who  receives  little,  or  no 
worship  from  the  Hindus,  for  their  popular  idol  Krishna,  as  Jaean- 
nath,  or  the  Lord  of  the  World.  The  Sircar  seems  to  have  been 
equally  good  authority  for  the  identificati6n  of  the  Nawab  of 
Chitpore,  who,  says  Uie  Bishop  on  his  authority,  ''  is  called  by 
Europeans  the  Nawab  of  Moorshedabad,  where  he  resides,  and 
is,  it  seems,  the  descendant  of  the  Mahomedan  nobleman,  who 
was  the  Lord  of  the  district  before  our  conquest  l"^ — a  strange  way 
of  designating  the  Subahdar  of  Bengal  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is 
intended.  But  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  blunders  made  by 
the  Bishop,  when  we  find  him  listening  to  such  oracles;  and 
when  we  observe  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  his  nature,  and  un* 
suspecting  readiness  of  belief.  These  are  qualities,  no  doubt, 
calculated  to  inspire  regard  for  the  man ;  but  they  are  not  what 
we  require  in  a  guide  to  a  strang;e  country.  An  entertaining  instance 
of  Dr.  Heber's  too  great  readiness  to  draw  conclusions  occurs  in 
his  account  of  his  Moonshee,  who  was,  or  affected  to  be,  so 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Hindoostanee,  that 
the  Bishop  began  to  hope,  that  he  was  more  than  half-oonverted-^ 
a  fancy  he  was  startled  from,  by  the  Moonshee  bringing  for  the 
Bishop's  perusal,  a  much  finer  book  than  the  Bible — ^the  exploits  of 
Durgd,  translated  from  Sanscrit  into  English,  by  Venkata  Rama 
Swami.  The  Bishop,  to  whom  the  book  appears  to  have  been  quite 
new,  although  noticed  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  and  particularly  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Ward — had  the  complacency  to  read  it ;  but  was 
quite  satisfied  he  was  mistaken,  as  to  the  impression  made  upon  his 
Moonshee — an  individual,  by  the  way,  whom  we  happen  to  know, 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  Hindu,  a  good  English  scholar,  and  of 
considerable  acquirements  and  liberal  opinions,  but  without  any 
leaning  to  Christianity.  He  was  quite  incapable  of  deceiving  the 
Bishop,  as  to  his  real  sentiments,  and  the  misconception  must  have 
been  entirely  the  work  of  the  confiding,  and  sanguine  temperament 
of  the  latter. 

The  Bishop  has  recorded  an  amusing  account  of  an  attempt 
made  by  him  to  effect  an  amalgamation  of  European  and  Native 
Society.     It  cannot  be  tpld  better  than  in  his  own  words  : 

<<  Wb  had  afterwards  a  groat  dinner  and  evening  party,  at  which 
^ere  present  the  Governor  and  Lady  Amherst,  and  nearly  all  our  ac* 
quainlance  in  Calcutta.  To  the  latter  I  also  asked  several  of  the  wealthy 
natives,  who  were  much  pleased  with  the  attention,  being  in  fact  one 
which  no  European  of  high  station  in  Calcutta  had  previously  paid  to 
any  of  them.  Horree  Mohun  Thakoor  observing  *'  what  an  increased 
interest  the  presence  of  females  gave  to  our  parties/'— I  reminded  him, 
that  the  introdoetion  of  women  into  society  was  an  ancient  Hindoo  cus- 
tom, and  only  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  Mussulman  conquest. 
He  assented  with  a  laugh,  adding,  however,  *'  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  go 
back  to  the  old  custom  now.'^    Rhadacant  Dob,   who  overCieard  as|e 
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obserred  more  serioasly  "  it  is  very  trae,  that  we  did  not  use  to  shut 
up  oar  women  till  the  times  of  the  Masselmans.  Bat  before  we  ooald 
give  them  the  same  liberty  as  the  Europeans,  they  must  be  better  educat- 
ed." I  introduced  these  Baboos  to  the  Chief-justice,  which  pleased 
them  much,  though  perhaps  they  were  still  better  pleased  with  my.  wife 
herself  presenting  them  pawn,  rose-water^  and  attar  of  roses  before 
they  vent,  after  the  native  custom.'^ 

The  attempt  was  a  complete  failure  as  might  have  been  an^ 
ticipated.  People  are  not  brought  into  acquaintance  by  being  sud- 
denly congregated  in  a  chamber,  where  they  are  utter  strangers  even 
to  their  host.  What  interest  could  the  presence  of  females  give  to 
Baboos,  with  whom  they  could  not  interchange  a  syllable,  much 
less  a  thought  ?  Wo  are  quite  sure  our  fair  countrywomen  took 
BO  interest  in  them,  beyond  the  handsome  shawls  or  jewels,  which 
adorned  their  persons.  That  some  of  the  visitors  were  well  pleas- 
ed to  be  introduced  to  the  '  Chief  Justice/  we  can  well  believe  ; 
for  they  had  all  probably  causes  in  court. — But  that  they  were  any 
thing  but  gratified  by  tne  reception  they  met  with,  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  know.  They  were  undoubtedly  much  pleased 
wita  the  kindness  of  the  host  and  hostess,  aud  grateful  to  them  for 
their  intentions,  but  they  all  felt  themselves  out  of  their  places. 
Even  with  respect  to  tiiemselves  the  assembly  was  ill  assorted  * 
and  many  were  there,  on  whom  others  looked  with  wonder  and 
disdain.  A  Maharaja  Bahauder  was  placed  by  the  side  of. a  com- 
mon Sircar,  and  the  owner  of  half  a  province  Jn  contact  with  a 
Shop-keeper  from  the  China-bazar  I  It  was  not  marvellous,  there- 
fore, if  all  were  uncomfortable :  and  with  respect  to  the  major 
part  of  the  European  portion  of  the  assemblage,  it  was  impossible 
lor  the  Natives  not  to  observe,  that  they  looked  at  them  either 
with  cold  and  haughty  astonishment,  or  a  curiosity  like  that 
excited  by  a  raree  show.  In  short  so  far  from  the  object, 
which  the  good  Bishop  bad  in  view  with  the  best  possible 
intentions  having  been  at  all  forwarded  by  his  party,  we  firmly 
believe  it  has  retarded  the  association  of  Native  and  European 
Gentlemen,  on  a  friendly  footing,  for  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  at  least. 

The  state  of  Education  in  Calcutta  was  a  subject  so  parti- 
cularly within  the  Bishop's  province,  that  here  we  should  expect 
as  a  matter  of  course,  minute  and  accurate  information.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  in  this  he  depended  more  upon  loose  information  than 
actual  knowledge ;  and  accordingly  he  commits  frequent  and  some* 
times  grave  mistakes.  Speaking  of  the  Female  i^chools,  he  ob- 
serves, that  when  they  were  instituted — "there  was  no  known 
instance  of  an  Indian  female  having  been  instructed  in  reading, 
wnting,  or  sewing."  It  might  not  have  been  known  to  his  Lordship, 
orhb  informers;  but  Indian  literature,  both  Mohammedan  and  Hin- 
doOf  enumerates  women  who  read,  wrote,  and  composed.  The 
moral  verses  of  a  Tamul  poetess  have  indeed  been  published  in 
English  i-'tiHi  even  £alla  RooJSi  might  have  told  the  Bishop,  there 
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was  a  Lady  named  Noor  Mahal,  celebrated  for  her  talents  in  music 
and  poetry.  Reading  and  writing  and  other  accomplishments  are 
to  be  found  in  many  Native  families ;  and  as  to  '  sewing'  there  are 
thousands  in  Calcutta^  mistresses  of  the  mystery,  who  hare  nerer 
had  the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Female  Schools.  That  ha- 
bits of  study  and  industry  are  not  unirersally,  or  even  extensively, 
imparted  to  the  women  of  India  may  be  granted  ;  but  it  b  absurd 
to  assert,  that  they  were  never  known  here,  until  imported  with 
other  articles  of  merchandize  from  Great  Britain. 

On  this  subject  the  Bishop  refers  to  his  letters  as  entering  up- 
on it  more  at'length,  and  we  should  consequently  anticipate  meeting 
with  more  care  and  deliberation  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  these  letters,  that  we 
find  the  very  serious  misrepresentation  of  the  object  and  character 
of  the  Hindu  College,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  rea- 
sonable animadversion  in  several  of  the  Calcutta  Journals :  but 
to  which  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  not  to  advert.  The 
passage  occurs  is  a  long  and  elaborate  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
WiLMOT  HoRTON,  then  Sub-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  is 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  blunders : 

**  Thr  task  of  enlightening  the  studious  youth  of  such  a  nation  as 
the  Hindus  would  stem  to  be  a  tolerably  straigbt  forward  one.  But 
though  for  the  College  in  Caloutta—not  Bishop's  College  remember — 
bnt  xhe.Vidyataya  or  Hindoo  College— -an  expensive  set  of  instrnmenta 
has  been  sent  out,  and  It  seems  intended,  that  the  natural  sciences  shotild 
be  studied  there,  the  managers  of  the  present  institution  take  care,  that 
their  boys  should  have  as  little  time  as  possible  for  such  pursuits,  by  re- 
quiring  from  them  all,  without  exception,  a  laborious  study  of  Sanscrit 
and  all  the  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  literature  of  their  ancestors/^ 

At  the  very  moment,  when  this  was  written,  arrange* 
meats  were  in  active  progress  for  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  sub- 
jects, for  which  the  pupils  of  the  Hindu  Collese  had  been  prepared 
by  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences?  That  this  was  the 
case  Ae  Bishop  might  have  known  from  a  public  examination  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  early  in  March,  1824,  and  might  have  ascertain- 
ed at  any  time,  by  visiting  the  Establishment,  or  communicating 
with  the  managers,  whom  he  so  groundlessly  lEccused,  So  far  from 
the  managers  of  the  Vidyalaya  compelling  all  the  boys  '  without 
exception*  to  study  Sanscrit,  they  were  compelled  without  excep- 
tion to  study  English,  and  Sanscrit  was  not  studied  by  a  single  in^ 
dividual!  The  Vidyalaya  was  well  known,  to  all  interested  in 
Native  education,  to  have  been  founded  exclusively  as  an  English 
"school :  it  was  known  in  that  capacity  even  in  England ;  and  the 
philosophical  apparatus  presented  to  it,  as  to  an  Enfrlish  College, 
by  a  Society  at  nome.  With  opportunities  therefore  of  ascertaining 
the  real  nature  of  the  case,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  it  is 
marvellous,  that  the  Bishop  should  have  perpetrated  deliberately  so 
wholly  erroneous  a  statement.  r^  r^r^n]r> 
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With  ref^ard  to  his  obsenrations  on  the  course,  pursued  at  llie 
Benares  and  Calcutta  Sanscrit  Colleges,  it  is  scan^ly  necessary  to 
offer  any  remarks.      The  Bishop   knew  nothing   of  Sanscrit,  and 
could  not  judge  of  the  merit  of  what  it  might  teach.     To  the  Sans^ 
crit  College  they  do  not  apply  at  all ;  for  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  was 
scarcely  in  existence,  and  no  prescribed,  course  of  study  had  been 
definitely  laid  down.    We  know,  that  much  he  has  said  of  the  Be« 
nares  College  is  unfounded ;   and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware, 
that  this  was-  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a.  Native   College — thait 
it  was  founded  about  forty  years  ago,  wholly   for  Native  objects, 
and  was  necessarily  left  to  Native  management     It  was  nominally 
under  an  European  committee;  but  such  was^.the  spirit  of  those 
days,  that  when  the  only  member  of  the  committee,  competent  to 
the  task,  attempted  to  interfere,,  the  Pundits  protested  against  the 
pollution,  and   would  have  relinquished  their   emoluments,  rathev 
than  endured  such  profane  interposition.     It  b  only  within  a  very 
few  years,  that  European  superintendence  has  been  introduced,  or 
the  means  of  making  any  improvements  obtained.    At  the  same  time 
in  a  place  like  Benares,  and  in  a  Brahmanical  establishment,  inno- 
vations are  not  likely  to-  be  well  received  or  very  successful.     The 
Missioa  School,  which  is  so  complacently  referred  toby  the  Bishops 
as  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  is  very  differently  circumstanced,  and  is, 
in  our  opinion,  much  overvalued  by  him.     Except  an  imperfect  use 
of  English,  the  real  knowlege  acquired  by  the  pupils  appeared  to 
us,  when  we  had  an  opportunity  of  more  closely  appreciating  its 
merits,  to  be  much  upon  a  par  with  that,  acquired  by  the  scholars 
of  the  Sanscrit  College.     There  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  great 
mistake  committed  throughout  on  this  subject,  and  that  language  and 
knowlege  are  often  confounded.     We  may  nevertheless  teach  En* 
glish  to  the  Native.*,  and  yet  teach  them  almost  nothing.     They 
may  get  a  stock  of  new  words,  without  adding  materially  to  their 
stock  of  ideas.     We  have  in  Calcutta  daily  and  hourly  instances 
of  this ;  and  amidst  the  shoal  of  native  sircars  and  writers,  who 
can  apeak  and  copy  English,  and  calculate  by  the  rules  of  Euro- 
pean arithmetic,  we  rarely  meet  with  an  individual,  who  carries  his 
^acquirements  farther,  or  can  be  said  to  be  a  whit  the  wiser  for  his 
English  education.     The  Bishop  had  he  lived  longer  amongst  us,  we 
doubt  not,  would  have  nuiterially  changed  his  notions  on  this  head, 
and  admitted  the  inefficiency  of  ordinary  elemental  Schools. 

The  errors  of  observation,  inference,  and  information,  whi(& 
we  Have  noticed,  all  occur  mostly  in  the  first  pages  of  the  Journal, 
and  the  first  months  of  the  Bishop's  residence  in  Calcutta.  Re 
had  not,,  till  the  moment  of  his  deaui,  enjoyed  much  opportunity  to* 
correct  Uiem,  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  in  India — Shaving  bean 
spent  in  travelling  over  the  country.  If  he  had  lived  to  return  to 
the  Presidency,  and  sat  quietly  down  amongst  us  for  a  couple  of 
^ears,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  correct  ihe  defeots  of  finit 
impressions,  and  probably   avoided  in  any  account  he  miffht  haM 
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published  the  errors  he  has  committed.  It  is  tme  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  are  not  of  much  importance ;  but  their  frequency  is 
a  jproof  of  his  liability  ta  be  mistaken »  and  makes  *us  distrust  even 
where  he  may  be  right.  At  any  rate  they  reduce  him  from  the  ele- 
rated  place,  his  talents  both  real  and  reputed,  assigned  him ;  and 
make  him  after  all,  an  authority  of  questionable  value  with  regard 
to  British  India. 

The  mistakes,  committed  by  the  Bishop  upon  his  tour,  are  of 
less  frequency  and  importance  than  those  committed  by  him  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  as  originating  in  hurried  and  transient  olM«rvation  are 
more  venial.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  His  Lordship  seems  to 
have  taken  very  little  pains  to  prepare  himself  for  his  jonrney,  or 
to  make  himself  previously  acquainted  by  riding  or  research  with 
the  products,  the  history,  or  condition  of  India.  Thus  he  observes  of 
the  Gayal(Bos  Gavoras),  that  he  had  never  read  any  account  of  it: 
tL  particular  description  and  drawing  are  given  in  the  Asiatic  Re  • 
searches.  Speaking  of  the  Rajamahal  mountaineers,  he  says,  he 
is  told  t)iat  an  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Calcutta  Annual 
Register  for  1821 — the  Asiatic  Researches  gave  a:n  account  of 
them  long  before. 

An  argument  between  the  Bishop's  factotum  Abdnllah  and  a 
Brahman  cultivator  is  given  in  p.  231,  where  the  former  asks  th^ 
latter  with  reference  to  his  sowing  rice,  barley  and  vetches,  if  a 
mixture  of  seeds  was  not  forbidden  in  the  Pur^nas.  **  An  old  maft 
answered  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth,  that  they  were  poor  people 
and  could  not  dispute,  but  he  believed  the  doctrine  to  be  a  gloss  of 
Buddha'^ — a  gloss  of  Buddha  on  the  Pur^nas !  he  might  as  well 
bave  said  on  the  Koran — But  the  old  man  could  never  have  uttered 
any  such  nonsense,  and  if  he  was  angry  it  was  at  the  question, 
which  was  one  of  gross,  though  corert  indecency,  and  whicn  it  was 
an  insult  to  the  Bishop  for  his  interpreter  to  have  put  in  his  mas- 
ter's presence. 

On  being  taken  to  see  a  Jain  temple  at  Benares,  the  Bishop 
displays  a  total  want  of  information  respecting  this  sect.  **  Of  the 
figures  of  the  deified  mortal  wor^ipped  by  the  Jains,  the  largest 
he  says  was  their  God  named  Pumavesa,  identified  by  his  Negro 
features  with  Buddha,  and  by  the  fact,  which  the  priest  mentioned, 
that  he  had  many  worshippers  in  Pegu  and  Tibet — "  Yet  adds  he, 
when  I  asked  if  he  was  the  same  with  Buddha  he  (the  priest)  did 
not  expressly  allow  it."  It  would  have  been  very  strange  if  he  bad. 
Accounts  of  the  Jain  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, Bombay  Transactions,  Wilkes^s  South  of  India,  Bu- 
chanan's Mysore,  and  the  works  of  Ward  and  the  Abb^ 
Dubois,  and  any  of  these  could  have  told  the  Bishop,  that  the  Jains 
know  no  such  name  as  Pumaveta,  and  that  they  do  not  worship  a 
God  at  all.    That  a  man  in  the  station  of  Bishmi  HBBiSR,^and  of 
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bis  literary  reputotion  should  have  been  so  utterlv  unprepared  does 
strike  us  as  something  unaccountable.  In  truth  the  only  book  in- 
troducing him  to  his  travels  in  Xndi a  appears  to  have  been  Southe^^B 
*  Curse  of  Kehama' — an  interesting  poem,  but  a  very  superficial 
and  dangerous  guide.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  with  him 
Hamilton's  Gazetter,  but  this,  however  valuable  topographically 
furnishes  no  clue  to  the  practices,  belief,  condition  and  character  of 
the  people  of  India.  As  to  other  companions  of  his  journey,  such 
as  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough,  they  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
sooiething  unsuitable  to  such  a  time  and  place. 

i» 

We  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  part  of  our  subject. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  much  at  variance  with  our  own  feel- 
ings of  esteem  and  admiration  for  Bishop  Hbbbr's  character:  but 
it  has  been  necessary  to  notice  his  liability  to  error  from  hasty  ob- 
servation, inaccurate  information,  and  want  of  previous  preparation, 
lest  his  misstatements  should  mislead  those,  who  only  know  him  by 
his  reputation,  to  credit  implicitly  what  he  has  asserted.  That  much — 
indeed  most-— of  what  b  written  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  interesting ; 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  admit,  and  are  equally  ready  to  grant 
that  had  his  life  been  spared  for  the  revision  of  his  Jourtfal,  the  ble- 
mishcas  that  now  disfigure  it  would  have  disappeared.  As  it  stands, 
however,  it  is  an  authority  very  far  from  infallible.  We  shall  now 
follow  the  Bishop  on  his  travels,  in  doing,  which  we  shall  have  an 
o|^>oTtunity  of  citing  instances  of  his  talent  for  poetical  and  pic* 
turesque  description — ^his  kindly  disposition — ^his  conscientious  sense 
of  duty — and  his  admirable,  amiable,  and  judicious  liberality  of 
thinking  on  subjects,  connected  with  the  doctrines  and  administra- 
tioD  of  the  Church,  over  which  he  so  worthily  presided. 

Th£  Journal  of  the  Bbhop,  while  on  his  tour  through  his 
extensive  diocese,  embraces,  as  may  be  expected,  a  great  variety  of 
mibjecte ;  and  derives  much  of  its  interest  and  value  from  the 
vastnese  of  the  field,  over  which  it  extends.  1  he  scenery  through 
which  the  Bishop  passed,  is  described  with  all  the  chastity 
and  colouring,  which  we  might  have  anticipated  from  the 
pen  of  Hrber,  while  at  almost  every  page  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  his  truly  pious  and 
Christian  benignity,  and  his  kindness,  charity,  and  good -will  to- 
wards  all,  with  whom  in  any  manner  be  comes  in  contact ;  And  if 
these  traits  are  interspersed  with  an  occasional  instence  of  his 
credulity,  and  liability  to  deception,  the  very  weakness,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  of  his  character,  enhances  our  esteem  and  respect 
for  him  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian  Bishop.  In  visiting  the  Rajas 
of  the  provinces,  through  which  he  passed,  and  seeing  the  little 
power  and  splendor,  that  now  surround  them.  Dr.  HsBBR  is  na- 
turally carried  back  to  the  days,  when  their  forefathers  ruled  des- 
potic over  the  millions,  from  whom  the  present  generation  of  Maha 
^jabs  is  only  distinguishable  by  a  few  empty  titles,  the  possession 
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of  somewhat  a  larger  income,  and  perhaps  the  pageantry  of  a 
few  guards,  clad  after  the  shabbiest  manner,  in  the  Sepoy  uniform : 
and  on  these  occasions,  the  goodness  of  his  heart  never  fails  to  dis- 
play itself,  in  a  manner  the  most  amiable.  The  following  account 
of  his  visit  to  Raja  Omichund  of  Nadiya,  will  satisfy  otir 
readers,  that  Dr.  Heber,  though  eminently  qualilfied  for  the  mrld 
and  gentle  teacher  of  Christianity,  would  have  made  but  a  sorry 
figure,  had  the  stern  task  devolved  upon  him,  of  subjugating  to 
our  arras,  the  people,  wbom  it  was  his  more  good-like  task,  to  con- 
vert, if  possible  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  our  faith.  On 
being  requested  by  the  sons  of  the  Raja,  whom  he  met  on  his 
rambles  near  their  fathers  palace  to  pay  him  a  visit,  the  Bishop  tells  us : 

"  Op  course,  I  expressed  no  astonishment,  but  said  how  much  rcs« 
pect  I  felt  for  their  family,   of  whose  ancient  splendour  1  was  well  in- 
formed and  thati  should  be  most  happy  to  pay  my  compliments  to  (he 
Raja,  their  father.    They  immediately  led  os  up  a  short  steep,  straight 
flight  of  steps,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  towers,  pre- 
cisely such  as  that  of  which  we  find  the  remains  in  one  of  the  gateways 
T)f  Khnddlan  Castle,    assuring   me  that  it  was   a  very   "  good  road  ;" 
and  at  the  door  of  a  little    vaulted  and    unfurnished    room    like    that 
which  is  shewn  in  the  Carnarvon  Castle,  as  tlie  queen's  bed  chamber, 
we  were  received  by  the    Kaja  Omichund,    a  fat   shortish  man,    of 
about  46,  of  rather  fair    complexion,   butwitlino    other  clothes    than 
liis  waistcloth  and  Brahminical  strinfc,  and  only  distinguished  from 
his  vassals  by  having  his  forehead  marked  all  over  with  alternate  stripes 
of  chalk,  vermilion,  and  gold  leaf.    The  boys  had  evidently  run  homo 
to  inform  him  of  our  approach,  and  he  had  made  some  preparation  to 
receive  os  in  Durbar.    His  own  Mnsnnd  was  ready,  a  kind  of  mattrass 
.  laid  on  the  ground,  on  which,  with  a  very  harm  ess  ostentation,  he  had 
laid  a  few  trinkets,  a  gold  watch,  betel-nut  box,  &c.  Sec.    Two  old  arm 
chairs  were  placed  opposite  forStoweand  me.    The  young  Rajas  sat 
down  at  their  fathers' right   hand,  and    his  naked  domestics  ranged 
themselves  in  a  line  behind  him,  with  their  hands  respectfully  folded. 
On  the  other  side  the  Sotaburdar  stood  behind  me  ;  Stowe's  servant 
took  place  behind  him,  and  Abdullah  between  us  as  interpreter,  which 
function  he  discharged  extremely  well,  and  which  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, since  in  strict  conformity  with  court  etiquette,   the  conversation 
passed  in  Persian.    I  confess  I  was  moved  by  the  apparent  poverty  of 
therepresentaliveof  a  house  once  very  powerful,  and   paid  him  more 
attention  than  I  perhaps  might  have  done  had  his  dravring  room  pre- 
sented a  more  princely  style.    He  was  exceedingly  pleased  by  my  call- 
ing htm  "  Maha-rajah,"  or  Great  King,  as  if  he  were  still  a  sovereign 
like  his  ancestors,  and  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a  smile,  and  a 
profound  reverence.     He  seemed,  however, much ,  puzzled  to  make  out 
my  rank,  never  having  heard  (he  said)  of  any  "  Lord  Sahib."  except 
the  Governor- General,  while  he  was  still  more  perplexed  by  the  expo- 
sition of  **  l«ord  Bishop  Sahib,*'  which  for  some  reason  or  other  my 
servants  always  prefer  to  that  of  "  Lord  Padre."     He  apologized  very 
civilly  for  hisignorance,  observing  that  he  had  not  been  for  many  years 
In  Calcutta,  and  that  very  few  Sahibs  ever  came  that  way.    I  told  him 
that  I  was  going  to  Dacca,  Benares,  Delhi;  and  possibly  Uurd  war  ;  that 
I  was  to  return  in  nine  or  ten  months,  and  that  should  he  visit  Calcutta 
again,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  he  would  oo^|^|o@fy5^[^d 
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8»idi|e  seldom  stirred  from  home,  but  as  he  spoke  his  sons  looked  at 
him  yith  so  much  earnest  and  intelligible  expression  oT countenance,  that 
he  added  tha^''  his  bo^s  would  be  delighted  to  see  Calcutta,  and  wait  oq 
me."  He  then  asked  very  particalarly  of  Aibdullah  in  what  street 
and  what  house  I  lived.  After  a  short  conversation  of  this  kind, 
and  some  allusions  on  my  part  to  his  ancestors  and  their 
ancient  wealth  and  splendour,  which  were  well  taken,  we  took  leave, 
escorted  to  the  gate  by  onr  two  young  friends,  and  thence  by  a  nearer 
'way  through  the  ruins  to  our  pinnace,  by  an  elderly  man,  who  said  he 
^was  the  Haja's  '*  Muktar,"  or  chamberlain,  and  whose  obsequious  cour- 
tesy, high  teverence  for  his  master's  family,  and  numerous  apologies 
lor  the  unprepared  state  in  which  we  had  found  **  the  oourt,"  leminded 
me  of  old  Caleb  Balderstone. 

"We  had  not  yet,  however  done  with  our  acquaintance.  In  about 
an  hour's  time  the  Muktar  returned,  and  had  a  conversation  with  Ab- 
dullah, apparently  to  ascertain  what  my  real  rank  was,  anri  with  di- 
rections to  act  accordingly.  At  least  after  receiving  satisfaction  on  the 
points  in  question,  he  desired  to  see  roe,  and  announced  that  his  mas« 
ter  intended  visiting  me.  1  at  first  declined  the  honor,  saying  that  wo 
were  travellers,  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  off  very  early  in  the  mornings 
and  that  1  had  no  means  with  me  of  receiving  him  as  1  could  wish  to  do. 
The  old  man,  however,  persisted,  saying  that  his  master  would  como 
immediately,  and  that  **  where  there  was  friendship  (joining  his  hands 
and  cringing  almost  to  the  threshold)  ceremony  was  unnecessary.'' 
Stowe  was  gone  to  bed,  however  I  made  ready  to  receive  them ;  but  the 
Kaja  after  all,  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  night  air,  and 
only  sent  his  sons,  who  bad  by  this  time  completely  transformed  them- 
selves into  eastern  beaux,  by  the  addition  of  white  muslin  dresses,  and 
turbans  of  gold  brocade.  They  brought  also  a  present  of  mangoes, 
sugar  and  pastry,  and  advanced  with  the  usual  nuzzur,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Calcutta.  They  staid  some  time,  occasionally  answering  me  in 
JBindoostanee,  but  generally  preferring  Persian,  of  their  acquirements 
in  which  they  seemed  proud,  and  they  expressed  some  surprise  that  f 
did  not  speak  it.  They  were  like  most  of  the  young  Indians  I  have  seen, 
vrery  lively,  gentlemanly,  and  Intelligent,  anxious  to  obtain  information 
about  Europe,  and  expressing  repeatedly  the  pleasure  they  expected 
from  a  visit  to  Calcutta.  At  length  as  a  sign  of  their  ''  ruksnt,*'  or 
dismissal,  I  poured  some  lavender  water  on  their  hands  and  handker- 
chiefs, apologizing  that  I  had  no  attar,  and  saying  that  it  was  '*  belatee 
l^n lab,"  ^foreign  rose-water.)  They  liked  it  to  all  appearance  much, 
and  we  parted  excellent  friends.  On  the  whole,  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  evening's  adventure.  It  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  highest  class  of  Hindoo  families,  in  their  undress  and  dai- 
ly habits  of  life.  I  had  heard  much  of  their  simplicity,  as  compared 
with  the  Mussulmans.;  and  even  in  the  present  instance,  I  am  not 

Suite  snre  whether  it  is  to  this  simplicity,  or  to  the  poverty  which  I  at 
rst  suspected,  but  which  seemed  contradicted  by  the  apppearance  of 
the  boys  in  the  evening,  that  I  am  to  attribute  the  sorry  appearance  of 
•«  the  court,"  and  the  dilapidated  state  in  which  the  manor  is' allowed 
to  continue.  I  ought  to  mention,  that  after  the  boys  were  gone, 
the  old  Muktar  remained  for  some  minutes  behind,  hoping  they  had 
given  mo  satisfaction ;  regretting  that  his  master  had  the  asth- 
ma, and  saying,  how  grand  a  present  would  have  been  sent, 
if  they  had  had  more  notice ;  and  at  length,  asking  permission 
to  accompany  his   yonng   lords   when  they  came   to   see   me.    So 
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viided  the  evening^,  baft  not  so  the  night.  The  news  had  probably 
spread  through  the  village,  that  a  '*  barra  admee"  (a  great  man,)  had 
come  to  see  the  Rajah,  with  divers  accoants  of  our  riches  and  splen- 
dour; and  about  one  o'clock  an  alarm  of  thieves  was  given  by  my 
sirdar- bearer,  who  happening  to  look  out  of  one  of  the  cabin  windows, 
saw  three  black  heads  just  above  the  water,  cautiously  approaching 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  His  outcry  of  ''Deceit!  Decoit !''  alarmed  us, 
but  also  alarmed  them  ;  they  turned  rapidly  round,  and  in  a  moment 
were  seen  running  up  the  river  banks.  Thus  we  had  a  specimen  of 
both  the  good  and  evil  of  India/^ 

The  Bishop  bears  his  testimony,  or  rather  that  of  Abdullah, 
to  a  change,  which  time  has  wrought  among  the  natives  of  India, 
in  the  feelings,  with  which  those  in  the  provinces  particularly  re- 
garded their  European  conquerors  : 

*'  Abdullah  said  it  was  quite  amazing,  to  see  how  familiar  th* 
common  people  had  become  with  Englishmen  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  remembered  the  time  when  all  black  people  ran  away  front 
a  white  face,  and  the  appearance  of  a  single  European  soldier  struck 
consternation  into  a  village.  ''  They  are  used  to  them  now,"  he  said, 
*'  they  know  they  no  harm  do.'^  The  country -people  in  this  nelghboar* 
hood  seem  contented  and  thriving,  for  them  ;  though  of  course  their  most 
flourishing  condition  wonld  be  reckoned  deep  poverty  in  England.'^ 

If  the  actual  *  condition'  of  '^  the  country  people"  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, visited  by  the  Bishop,  be  compared  with  the  actual 
wants,  that  require  to  be  supplied,  they  will,  we  imagine,  be  found, 
generally  in  a  more  happy  and  contented  state,  than  one  would  be 
led  to  infer  from  the  Bisnop*s  concluding  remark.  It  is  very  true, 
that  this  state  would  '  in  England '  be  reckoned  '  deep  poverty.'  A 
few  mats  over  the  head — scarcely  a  piece  of  furniture  but  a  drinking 
and  a  cooking-pot ;  and  clothes  only  sufficient  to  cover  their  naked* 
ness,  would  indeed  indicate  the  extreme  of  poverty,  where  the  titer* 
mometer  is  half  the  year  at,  and  below  S^ :  but  in  the  mild  climate 
of  Bengal,  they  constitute  much  of  what  is  required  to  render  life 
comfortable  ; — and  many  cure  certainly  too  apt,  in  eatimatine  the 
condition  of  the  natives  of  this  cbuntry,  to  forget,  that  a  very  differ- 
ent standard  most  be  taken  from  that,  which  European  notions  of 
comfort  and  happiness  suggest. 

Thjs  Bishop  will  not  allow  that  the  natives  of  this  country 
are  the  apathetic  and  listess  race,  which  many  have  represented 
tbem  to  be ;  and  rests  his  opinion,  that  they  are  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  on  what  he  himself  observed  of  the  peasants,  and 
fishermen,  whom  he  passed  on  his  journey.  It  unquestionably  would 
lead  into  error,  to  take  the  character  of  the  natives  of  Upper 
India,  frcnn  what  we  see  of  the  Bengalees  of  the  lower  provinces. 
The  one  are  active,  well  made,  and  vigorous :  but  the  other  It 
must  be  admitted,  are  generally  remarkable  for  apathy  and  want  of 
exertion,  or  any  inclination  to  exert  themselvesi  beyond  what  is  ab- 
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solutely  requisite  to  earn  their  food.: — and  we  fear«  that  in  the  follow^ 
ing  remark^  the  worthy  Bishop  has  not  adverted  sufficiently  to  the 
fact  of  the  population  pi^ssing  so  hard  as  it  does^  on  the  means  of 
subsistence  : 

*'  Yet  I  hate  met  many  people  in  Calcutta  wbo  grayely  complain 
of  the  apathy  and  want  of  vivacity,  in  the  natives  of  India.  My  own 
observation,  both  of  these  men,  and  of  the  peasants  and  firshermen 
whom  we  pass, is  of  a  very  different  character.  They  are  active,  lively, 
gossiping,  and  laborious  enoagh,  when  they  have  any  motive  to  stimulate 
them  to  exertion.  Had  I  an  indigo  plantation,  I  would  put  them  ail 
to  task  work,  and  I  am  sure  that,  with  due  inspection  to  prevent  fraud« 
few  labourers  would  surpass  them  in  steady  work,  and  still  fewer  would 
equal  them  in  cheapness.  Their  habit  of  coming  late  to  their  labour, 
and  breaking  off  early,  arises  from  the  variety  of  callings,  which  each 
man  at  present  exercises,  and  the  time,  which  he  loses  in  preparing  hia 
food.  Make  it  worth  their  while  to  establish  messes,  where  one  should 
cook  for  the  remainder,  and  give  tbem  facilities  of  eating  a  noon-day 
meal  on  the  scene  of  their  work,  and  they  would,  I  think,  be  easily 
persuaded,  with  far  greater  comfort  to  themselves,  and  advantage  to 
their  employers,  to  begin  and  leave  off  work  at  the  same  time  with  £n« 
glish  labourers.  Indeed  at  some  of  the  indigo  works,  which  we  have 
passed,  this  seems  the  case ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  the  fishermen  and 
dandies  work  as  late,  and  as  early  as  any  people. '^ 

When  in  the  further  progress  of  his  Journey,  the  Bishop 
comes  to  describe  the  natives  of  Central  and  Upper  India,  he  gives, 
we  think,  a  very  faithful  and  well  drawn  picture  of  them : 

*' Of  the  people  so  far  as  their  natural  character  is  concerned,  t 
have  been  led  to  form,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable  opinion.  They 
have,  unhappily,  many  of  the  vices  arising  from  slavery,  from  an  un« 
settled  state  of  society,  and  immoral  and  erroneous  systems  of  religion. 
But  they  are  men  of  high  and  gallant  courage,  courteous,  intelligent, 
and  most  eager  after  knowledge  and  improvement,  with  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  the  abstract  sciences,  geometry,  astronomy,  &c,  and  for 
the  imitative  arts,  painting  and  sculpture.  They  are  sober,  industri- 
ous, dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  affectionate  to  their  children,  of  tem- 
pers almost  uniformly  gentle  and  patient,  and  more  easily  affected  by 
kindness  and  attention  to  their  wants  and  feelings  than  almost  any 
tnen  whom  I  have  met  with.  Their  faults  seem  to  arise  from  the  hateful 
superstitions,  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  unfavourable  state  of 
society  in  which  they  are  placed.  But  if  it  should  please  God  to  make 
any  considerable  portion  of  them  Christians,  they  would,  I  can  well 
believe,  put  the  best  of  European  Christians  to  shame.  They  are  the 
sepoys  and  irregular  horse  of  whom  I  chiefly  speak,  for  of  these  it  is 
that  I  have  happened  to  see  most,  having  taken  all  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  my  escort,  and  having  forseveral  weeks  together,  had 
scarcely  any  body  else  to  converse  with.  I  find,  however,  that  my 
opinion  of  both  these  classes  of  men  is  that  of  alt  the  officers  In  the 
Company's  service  to  whom  I  have  named  the  subject ;  and  so  far  as 
iny  experience  reaches,  which  certainly  is  not  great,  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  classes  whom  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country."  r^QQole 


It  i»  mortif^ng  after  this  descriptien  ef  the  Huitloo  and  Mus^ 
selman  population  to  find  Dr.  Heber  thus  speaking  of  a  class,  of 
vhich  his  own  countrymeil  form  a  considerable  part — the  lodigo— 
Planters : 

'*  Th£  indig^o  planters  are  chiefly  confined  to  Ben^al,waod  I  have 
no  wish  that  their  number  should  increase  in  India.  They  are  alway»r 
fluarrellin^  with,  and  oppressing  the  natives,  and  have  done  qfuich  io. 
TOOse  districts  where  they  abound,  to  sink  the  English  character  ia. 
Bativeeyeg,  Indeed  the  general  conduct  of  the  lower  order  of  £u'roX] 
peans  in  India  is  such,  as  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  system.  bfJTreo 
eolonisatioQ  which  W is  mad  about." 

We  certainly  shall  be  the  lastto  quarrel  with  our  author  on  the  ab-^ 
surdity  of  the  subject  of  free  Colonization  as  applicable  to  the  country.^ 
Our  sentiments  on  it  are  well  known,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated. 
But  we  must  vindicate  the  Indigo  Planters  from  the  character  given 
of  them  as  a  body  by  the  late  Bishop.  That  too  many  among  theme 
have  been  guilty  of  the  acts  he  blames,  we  mean  not  to  deny ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  who  they  are,  who  sometimes  betake  them-' 
selves  to  this  line  of  life  in  India,  it  is  not  surprizing,  that  we  should' 
discover  conduct  not  a  little  unfeeling  towards  the  natives,  that 
come  within  their  reach;  or  that  such  men  should  forget,  that  what  is 
proper  among  lascars  in  a  country-ship,  is  not  altogether  either  becom- 
ing or  safe  among  Ryots  in  the  Mofussil.  But  we  believe  the  class 
of  Indigo  Planters  to  have  much  improved  of  late  years.  Ma- 
ny, who  have  engaged  in  this  line,  are  well  educated  gentlemanly 
men  ;  and  really  such  men,  we  will  venture  to  say,  as  Dr.  Heber 
would  wish  to  see  '  increase  in  India.'  The  worthy  Bishop  points 
to  a  stronger,  if  a  well  founded  reason,  why  this  ^  increase'  shouLdI 
be  restrained,  when  he  says  in  another  place  : 

'<  I  asked  if  indigo  was  cultivated  ;  he  said  no,  and  that  probably 
the  soil  might  be  too  clayey  for  it ;  but  added,  *'  The  indig^o  is  a  fino 
thing  to  put  money  into  the  purse  of  the  baboo,  but  we  poor  people  do 
not  want  to  see  it.     It  raises  the  price  of  rice,  and  the  rent  of  land.'' 

When  the  Bishop  expresses  his  doubts  at  p.  371,  vol.  ir, 
whether  our  Government  is  generally  popular  or  advsmcing  to  po* 
pularity,  he  appears  to  proceed  upon  much  too  slender  data,  to 
entitle  his  opinion  to  very  great  respect.  It  is  not  among  the  high« 
er  classes  of  Musselmans,  that  this  '  popularity'  can  be  expected  : 
and  it  is  perhaps  precisely  because  the  British  Government  has 
created  another  feeling  in  that  quarter,  that  it  enjoys  popularity 
among  the  ryots  and  inanufacturers,  and  labouring  classes  of  the 
country.  These  have  but  one  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  or  feel 
towards  any  Government :— if  they  are  protected  in  their  lives  and 
property,  Uiey  are  both  content  and  grateful ;  and  no  one  will  dis-- 
pute,  that  under  the  British  sway  they  have  enjoyed  these  blessings 
to  an  extent,  they  never  before  knew.     We  agree  with  the  Bbhop^ 
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that  it  18  imposiiUa— and  we  drop  bis  '  perhaps'^-^hat  we  should 
erer  be  popular  with  those»  who  take^oneiice  at  the  distance  and 
Imughtiaess  preserved  towards  them  by  Europeans ;  and  consider* 
ing  the  customs  and  manners  of  even  the  M ahometans,  we  doubt 
if  any  approach  to  fiimiliarity  with  them  would  meet  the  return  he 
anticipates— •in  the  case  of  our  Hindoo  subjects,  the  very  attempt 
would  almost  be  regarded  as  an  insult.  Let  ^us  not  be  misunder^ 
stood,  as  advocating  distance  and  supercilious  hauteur  towards  out 
native  subjects ;  or  vindicating  the  Collector  or  the  Military  Officer^ 
who  neglects  the  orders  of  Government,  in  shewing  a  Tuseeldac 
or  Havildar  the  respect  demanded.  This  on  their  part  is  an 
official  duty,  as  the  attention  required  is  demanded  for  the  office 
not  the  man :  and  the  Bishop  very  properly  finds  fault  with  its 
neglect. 

While  at  Dacca  the  Bishop  was  visited  by  the  Nawaub : 
and  the  description  of  the  visit  is  altogether  so  creditable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  worthy  Prelate,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our 
leaders.  A  tear  of  pity  over  fallen  greatness  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  fM  firom  the  eye  of  the  excellent  Bishop ;  and  better  acquaint- 
ed  from  books  with  what  had  been,  than  from  observation  of 
what  now  is,  the  opportunity  of  drawing  the  comparison  aroused 
exactly  the  feelings,  which  we  should  have  anticipated  in  Dr, 
Hbbbr  : 

Jolt  6.— '^  The  Nav&b  called  this  morning  according  to  his  pro« 
mise,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son.    He  is  a  good  elderly  man,  of  so 
fak  a  complexion  as  to  prove  the  care  with  which  the  descendants  of 
the  Mussulman  conquerors  have  'kept  up  their  northern  blood.    His 
hands,  more  particularly,  are  nearly  as  white  as- those  of  an  European. 
He  sat  for  a  good  while  smoking  his   hookah,  and  conversing  fluently 
enough  in  English,  quoting  some  English  books  of  history,  and  shew* 
ing  himself  very  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  Spanish 
war,  and  the  part  borne  in  it  by  Sir  Edward  Paget.    His  son  is  a  man 
of  about  30,  of  a  darker  complexion,  and  education  more  neglected,  be- 
inc  unable  to  converse  in  English.    The  Naw&b  told  us  of  a  fine  wild ' 
elephant,  which  his  peoplp  were  then  in  pursuit  of,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Dacca.    He  said  that  they  did  not  often  come  so  near.    He  caution* 
ed  me  against  going  amongst  the  ruins,  except  on  an  elephant,  since 
tygers  sometimes,  and  snakes  always,  abounded  there.      He  asked  mo 
several  pertinent  questions  as  to  the  intended  extent  and  object  of  my 
jeomey,  and  talked  about  the  Greek  priest,  who,  he  said,  wished  to  bo 
introduced  to  me,  and  whom  he  praised  as  a  very  worthy,  well-inform-  ' 
ed  man.  I  asked  him  about  the  antiquities  of  Dacca,  which  he  said  were 
not  very  old,  the  city  itself  beings  comparatively  reoent  Mussulman  foun- 
dation. He  was  dressed  in  plain  white  muslin,  with  a  small  gold  tassel  at* 
tached  to  his  turban.    His  son  had  a  tnrban  of  purple  silk,  ribbed  with  . 
gold,  with  some  jewels  in  it.    Both  had  splendid  diamond  rings.    I 
took  good  care  to  call  Che  father  *^  his  highness,"  a  distinotion  of  which 
Mr  Master  had  warned  me  that  he  was  jealous,  and  whioh  he  himself, 
r  observed,  was  very  careful  always  to  pay  him.    At  length  pawn  and 
atter  of  roses  were  brought  to  me,  and  I  rose  to  give  them^  the  M* 
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«itor9.  The  Nmwftb  smiled,  and  said,  **  wbat!  has  yonr  Xiordship  learned 
our  castoms?"  Oar  guests  then  rose,  alid  Mr.  Master  gave  his  arm  to 
the  Naw4b  to  lead  him  down  stairs.  The  staircase  was  lined  with 
attendant*  with  silver  sticks,  and  the  horse- ipaards,  as  before,  wero 
round  the  carriage ;  this  was  evidently  second-hand,  having  the  arms 
of  its  former  proprietor  still  on  the  pannel,  and  the  whole  shew  was 
anything  but  splendid.  The  Company's  sepoys  were  turned  ont  to  pre- 
sent arms,  and  the  Naw&b's  own  followers  raised  a  singular  sort  of 
exclamation  as  he  got  into  his  carriage,  reckoning  up  thetitles  of  his  fa- 
mily,  "  Lion  of  War  V    "  Prudent  in  Counsel !"    '<  High  and  Mighty 

1>rince,''  &o.  &c.  fiat  the  thing  was  done  with  little  spirit,  and  more 
ike  the  proclamations  of  a  crier  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  than  a 
ceremony  in  which  any  person  took  an  interest.  I  was  however,  gratified 
throughout  the  scene  by  seeing  the  humane  (for  it  was  even  more  than 
goo.l  natured)  respect,  deference,  and  kindness,  which  in  every  word 
and  action  Mr.  Master  shewed  to  this  poor  humbled  potentate.  It  could 
not  have  been  greater,  or  in  better  taste,  had  its  object  been  an  Eng* 
lish  prince  of  the  blood,^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  Stdtee  we  turned  to  discover  the  opi- 
nion of  Bishop  Bbber  with  not  a  little  eagerness.  It  was  impos- 
sible the  Bishop  could  be  long  in  this  country,  without  having  his 
attention  directed  to  it:  and  too  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge 
on  matters  of  infinitely  minor  importance  than  this,  we  felt  per- 
suaded, he  would  amass  information  from  every  available  source^ 
and  we  hoped,  from  the  most  grave  and  full  consideration  of 
a  subject  so  replete  with  interest,  pronounce  on  the  policy 
and  the  practicability  of  abolishing  it  by  a  direct  act  of  authority. 
Accordingly  we  find  Dr.  Heber  so  far  fulfilling  our  expectations, 
as  repeat^y  to  refer  to  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  rite^  and  to 
speak  of  it  m  the  terms  of  feeling  indignation,  which  become  a 
man,  and  a  Christian  Bishop.  But  it  is  clear  from  all,  that  the 
worthy  Prelate  has  said  on  the  subject,  that  he  found  himself  un* 
able  to  decide  the  important  question,  which  so  many  of  our  well 
meaning  couatr3nnen  at  home  determine  with  the  utmost  ease  : 
and  although  of  all  men  Bishop  Heber  had  the  right,  and  the 
duty  imposed  on  him,  of  lifting  up  his  voice,  and  ciying  to  those  in 
authority,  that  they  spare  not  the  inhuman  practice,  there  is  a 
caution  in  his  language,  and  a  forbearance,  when  he  comes  to  this 
important  point  of  the  enquiry,  that  evidently  bespeak  his  fears  and 
doubts,  lest  the  act  of  forcible  abolition  might  not  entail  evils,  and 
miseries  of  a  still-deep«r  nature  ?  It  b  easy  for  the  pious  and 
the  philantbrophic,  when  they  congregate  at  home,  to  have  the 
horrid  detaik  of  the  Suttee  painted  to  them,  in  all  the  colours  of  an 
enthusiastic  eloquence,  to  pronounce  at  once  on  the  duty  of  putting  it 
down,  and  the  ease  with  which  this  duty  may  be  executed ;  and 
in  their  view  of  the  subject,  to  upbraid  the  Christian  Government  of 
India,  under  which  a  single  sacrifice  is  permitted  to  take  place 
with  impunity.  And  we  are  aware,  that  in  this  country,  where 
like  the  late  Bishop,  Englishmen  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  examm* 
lag  on  the  spot,  both  the  prevalence  of  the  cttstoi^^^hold  it' 
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lias  on  the  natiye  iiund>  and  the  probable  conseqnenees  of  au- 
thoritatiyely  interfering  with  it,  diere  are  men,  well  entitled  to 
reapect  for  their  opinions,  who  ag;ree  with  our  philanthrophi&ts 
at  home,  that  Goremment  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  Suttee 
is  exting;uished  for  ever.  Had  Dr.  Hbber,  after  the  consider- 
ation he  was  enabled  to  give  the  subject,  and  the  informa- 
tio:n  he  had  collected,  given  his  voice  decidedly  in  favour  of  this 
policy,  we  should,  for  our  part,  have  advanced  nearer  to  a  persua- 
sion of  its  safety,  than,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  yet  are.  But  it 
has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  while  those,  who  of  all  others  are  best 
qualified  to  pronounce  on  this  most  important  question,  withhold 
Uie  power,  which  unquestionably  they  possess,  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  practice  of  Suttee,  obstacles  of  the  most  grave  and 
serious  nature  must  stand  in  the  way  of  this  stepw  It  cannot  be 
doubted  for  one  instant,  that  the  Government  must  be  most  anxious 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  %  single  sacrifice,  so  utterly  inhuman 
and  revolting ;  and  if  they  felt  convinced,  that  a  duty  so  sacr^ 
and  so  clamant  could  be  discharged,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
interests  and  safety  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  &ey  would, 
indeed,  be  criminal  to  no  ordinary  extent,  if  another  widow 
breathed  her  last  in  torment,  with  impunity,  within  their  dominioRs* 
That  Government  is  not  alive  to  the  subject  of  Suttee,  no  one 
who  knows,  how  it  is  pressed  on  public  attention  at  home,  can  for 
a  moment  suppose.  But  independent  oi  this  stimulus  to  keep  their 
attention  fixed  on  every  practicable  means  of  putting  it  down,  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  benevolent  zeal  of  their  own  servants  will  not 
allow  them  to  forget  it :  and  in  some  instances  this  zeal,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  has  boldly  surmounted  the  obstacles,  that  appall 
the  Government,  and  led  to  the  assumption  of  that  authority  and 
force,  within  the  more  circumscribed  sway  of  a  local  judge  and 
magistrate*  which  the  supreme  authority  has  as  yet  hesitated  io 
display.  Upon  such  proceedings,-  however  amiable  the  feelings,. 
from  which  they  arise,  and  however  humane  and  benevolent  the  end 
ihey  have  in  view,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion^  They  can  only 
be  calculated  to  do  mischief;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that 
their  partial  success  in  a  few  instances  would  only  lead  in  the  end 
to  a  more  extended  practice  of  the  inhuman  rite.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed, if  Government  has  not  already  interfered  too  far  with  the 
Suttee,  seeing  that  it  cannot  proceed  as  yet  to  its  extirpation 
by  force ;  and  every  thing,  on  the  part  of  their  servants,  tending 
to  compel  it  still  further  to  carry  this  interference,  cannot  fail 
to  encrease  the  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  with  extreme  regret,  that  we 
see  and  hear  of  appeals  to  the  higher  Courts  at  Calcutta  from  de- 
cisions of  local  magistrates  in  cases  of  Suttee:  and  when  as  some- 
times happens,  the  higher  authority  in  discharge  of  its  duty  under  the 
established  regulations,  is  compelled  to  reverse  the  merciful  ^ 
judgment  of  the  inferior  Court,  we  surely  need  not  say,  how 
Ipreat  is  the  triumph  given  to  Uie  sanguinary  superstition,  every 
one  is  anxious  to  destroy:  and  none,  who  are  acquainted  with 
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the  natives  of  diis  country  will  dispute  our  assertion,  that  every  sach 
triumph  only  kindles  flames,  that  had  nerer  risen  to  grieye,  or  to 
reproach  a  Christian  Goyercment  of  India.  But  we  are  losing 
sight  of  our  worthy  Bishop,  and  what  he  says  on  the  subject : 

<<  ScTTBBS  are  more  abundant  here,  [Ghazeepoor  I,  than  even  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  but  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  The 
last  yearly  return  amounted  to  above  forty,  and  there  were  several  of  which 
no  account  was  iciven  to  the  magistrate.  It  has  been,  indeed,  a  singu- 
lar omission  on  the  partpf  Government,  that,  though  an  ordinance  has 
been  passed,  commanding  all  persons  celebrating  a  Suttee  to  send  in 
notice  of  their  intention  to  the  nearest  police  officer,  no  punishment 
has  been  prescribed  for  neglect  of  this  order;  nor  has  it  ever  been  em- 
bodied in  the  standing  regulations,  so  as  to  make  it  law,  or  autho- 
rize a  magistrate  to  commit  to  prison  for  contempt  of  it.  If  Govern- 
ment mean  their  orders  respecting  the  publicity  of  Suttees  to  be  obey- 
ed, they  must  give  to  it  the  proper  efficacy  ;  while,  if  Suttees  are  not 
under  the  inspection  of  the  police,  the  most  horrible  murders  may  be 
committed  under  their  name.  This  struck  me  very  forcibly  from  two 
facts  which  were  incidentally  told  me.  It  is  not  necessary,  it  seems, 
for  the  window  who  offers  herself  to  burn  actually  with  the  body  of 
her  husband.  His  garments,  his  slippers,  his  walking-staff,— any  thing 
which  has  at  any  time  been  in  his  possession,  will  do  as  well.  Brah- 
min widows  indeed,  are,  by  the  Sbaster,  not  allowed  this  privilege, 
but  must  born  with  the  body  or  not  at  all.  This,  however,  is  unknown 
or  disregarded  in  the  district  of  Ghazeepoor,  and  most  other  regions  of 
India.  But  the  person  of  whom  I  was  told  was  no  Brahmin ;  he  was 
a  labourer,  who  had  left  a  family  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  gone  to 
live,  (as  was  believed,)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorshedahad, 
whence  he  had  once,  in  the  course  of  several  years,  sent  his  wife  a 
amall  sum  of  money  from  his  savings,  by  a  friend  who  was  going  np 
the  country.  Such  remittances,  to  the  honour  of  the  labouring  class 
in  India  are  usual,  and  equally  to  their  honour,  when  entrusted  to  any 
one  to  convey,  are  very  seldom  embezzled.  Some  years  after,  however, 
when  the  son  of  the  absentee  was  grown  up,  he  returned  one  day  from 
a  fair  at  a  little  distance,  saying  he  had  heard  bad  news,  and  that 
«  man  unknown  had  told  him  his  father  was  dead.  On  this  authority 
the  widow  determined  to  burn  herself,  and  it  was  judged  sufficient  that 
an  old  garment  of  the  supposed  dead  man  should  be  burned  with  hen 
>low,  it  is  very  plain  how  easily,  if  the  son  wanted  to  get  rid  of  bis 
mother,  he  might  have  brought  home  such  astory  to  induce  her  to  bum, 
and  it  is  also  very  plain,  that  whether  she  was  willing  or  no,  he  migitt 
carry  her  to  the  stake,  and  (if  the  police  are  to  take  no  cognizance  of 
the  matter)  might  burn  her  under  pretence  of  a  Suttee/'  ' 

Reflexion  on  the  ease,  with  which  murders  of  the  most 
'  atrocious  kind  may  be  committed,  under  the  pretence  of  Suttee, 
when  such  a  latitude  is  allowed,  as  is  here  described,  determined 
the  worthy  Bishop  to  exert  himself  when  again  at  Calcutta,  to 
procure  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  establi^ed  regula- 
tions: 

'^  All  these  stories,"  says  he,  "  have  made  a  very  painful  imprea- 
L  ston  on  me.    If  I  li?e  to  retarn  to  Calcutta^  it  is  possible  that  by  eon* 
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Tersation  with  sach  of  my  friends  as  liav«  inflaenoe,  and  by  ibe  help  of 
that  additional  knowledge  I  may  have  acqoired  during  this  tour,  f 
may  obtain  a  remedy  for  some  of  them.  And  it  is  in  order  that  this 
anxiety  may  not  pass  away,  hot  that  I  may  really  do  some  little  for 
the  people  among  whom  my  lot  is  thrown,  that  1  have  put  down  more 
fully  the  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  on  a  former 
occasion  noticed  the  opinions  of  most  pahlic  men  in  India,  on  the  im- 
portant qaestion  of  patting  down  Suttees  by  authority.  Whether  this 
18  attempted  or  not,  it  seems  at  least  liii^hly  necessary  that  the  regula* 
tjons  should  be  enforced  which  the  Indian  Government  itself  have  de^ 
dared  desirable,  and  that  those  intances  which  are  really  murder,  on 
Hindoo  as  well  as  Christian  principles,  should  not  escape  unpunished.'^ 

Ws  cannot  omit  observing  in  this  place,  that  we  have  seen  of 
iate,  through  the  public  newspapers,  accounts  of  different  Suttees^ 
where  the  Regulations  appear  to  have  been  wantonly  disregarded  in 
many  essential  particulars.  On  what  authority  these  accounts  rest 
we  cannot  say;  but  they  represent  the  victim,  as  bound  down  and 
confined  to  the  pile  by  ropes  or  bamboos,  in  express  violation  of 
the  Government  orders ,  and,  if  correct,  display  a  most  careless  and 
cruel  remissness  in  the  Police. 

The  Bishop  appears  to  have  been  not  altogether  without  ap* 
prehension,  that  his  visit  to  the  Upper  Provinces  might  create  sus- 
picions on  the  part  of  the  natives,  of  its  being  intended  to  compass 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  by  other  means,  than  those  of  mere 
persuasion.  Such  feelings  we  believe  have  never  arisen  among 
them  out  of  the  erection  of  Calcutta  into  a  Bishop's  see  ;  nor  h^ 
they  any  place,  even  on  the  first  establishment  of  this  see.  But  that 
apprehensions  not  unlike  Dr.  Hebers  once  existed  in  the  highest 
quarters  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  Yice-Governmeot  m 
1.814,  preventing  Bishop  Middleton  receiving  the  salute  due  to  his 
rank,  as  calculated  to  alarm  the  natives — a  precaution  we  cannot 
blame,  but  with  which  that  Prelate,  we  recollect,  was  said  to  have  been 
DOt  a  little  displeased.  We  agree  with  the  Bishop,  that  if  there  is  an 
inimical  feeling  towards  us,  it  arises  more  from  political,  than  re« 
ligious  feeling :  and  that  it  is  more  prevalent  among  our  Mussel- 
man  than  Hindoo  subjects.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  Dr. 
Hbber  rather  hasty  in  tracing  it  to  the  measures  pursued  by  Loitl 
Hastings  towards  the  old  c^mperor  of  Delhi.  We  very  much 
aiispect  the  authority,  on  which  he  states,  that  the  Musselmans  have 
taken  umbrage  at  his  Lordship's  elevation  of  the  Nawaub  of 
Onde  to  the  Kingly  title :  and  we  should  rather  consider  it  as 
prophetic  of  our  fall,  than  otherwise,  if  the  ruling  Governor-Ge« 
Bieral  were  seen  **  behind  the  howdah  of  any  herpditary  power, 
with  the  fan  of  peacock's  feathers  in  his  hand."  On  the  important 
subject  of  alarm  on  account  of  their  religion.  Dr.  Heber  has  the 
following  remarks,  in  which  we  heartily  concur,  and  would 
vtroogly  recommend  to  those,  who  are  led  away  by  Missionary 
lales^  or  urged  by  a  zeal  without  knowlege,  to  an  interference  with 
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batire  customs,   of  the  consequences  of  which  they  wre  unable 
to  form  any  just  opinion : 

<*  I  am  satisfied  from  all  I  hear,  that  the  natifes  of  this  nei^h- 
fcoorbood  liave  at  present  no  idea  that  any  interference  with  tMr 
religion  is  intended  on  the  part  of  Government ;  that  if  any  things, 
they  rather  esteem  us  the  more  for  shewing  some  signs  of  not  being  with« 
out  a  religion,  and  that  any  fancies  of  a  different  tendency  which  hare 
arisen,  on  this  subject,  in  Bengal  or  other  parts  of  India,  have  been 
uniformly  put  into  their  heads  by  ill-designing  persons  among  the  Por- 
toguescp  half-caste,  or  European  residents.  Nevertheless,  all  my  in* 
formantshere,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places  where  I  had  heard  the  ques- 
tion discussed,  are  of  opinion  that  a  direct  interference  on  the  part  of 
Government  with  any  of  the  religious  customs  of  the  country,  (the 
Suttees  foi  example  )  would  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of  and  urged  as  the 
first  step  in  a  new  system,  by  all  who  wish  us  ill^  and  that  though  it 
would  probably  not  of  itself  occasion  a  rebellion,  it  would  gi?e  addi- 
tional popularity,  and  a  more  plausible  pretext,  to  the  first  rebellion, 
which  such  disaffeoted  persons  might  find  opportunity  for  attemptiof^ 
Meanwhile  I  cannot  learn  that  the  Missionaries  and  the  Schools  which 
they  establish,  have  excited  much  attention,  or  of  an  unfavourable 
nature.  Their  labours,  after  all,  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
wives  of  the  British  soldiers,  who  had  already  lost  caste  by  their  mar- 
riage,  or  to  such  Mussulmans  or  Hindoos  as  of  their  own  accord,  and' 
prompted  by  curiosity,  or  a  better  motive,  have  come  to  their  Schools 
or  Churches,  or  invited  them  to  their  houses.  The  number  of  these 
enquirers  after  truth  is,  I  understand,  even  now  not  inconsiderable^ 
and  increasing  daily.  But  I  must  say,  that  of  actual  converts,  ex- 
cept soldiers'  wives,  I  have  met  with  very  few,  and  these  have  been  all^ 
I  think,  made  by  the  Archdeacon/'. 

We  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  deprecate  the 
practice  of  Christian  Missionaries  addressing  the  natives  in  the 
streets:  and  we  find  the  Bishop  decidedly  condemning  the 
practice,  as  dangerous*  in  Upper  India,  and  as  useless  in  Bengal. 
iJis  charitable  tribute  to  Amrit  Rao,  whom  by  the  way  he  raUier 
erroneously  designates  as  Ex-Peishwa,  and  who  it  seems,  was 
desirous,  before  his  death,  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith,  is 
highly  honorable  to  the  Bishop's  heart : 

''The  custom  of  street-preaching,  of  which  the  Baptist  and  other 
dissenting  Missionaries  in  Bengal  are  very  fond,  has  never  been  re- 
sorted to  by  those,  employed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
never  shall  be,  as  long  as  I  have  any  influence  or  authority  over  them. 
I  plainly  see  it  is  not  necessary ;  and  I  see  no  less  plainly  that  though 
it  may  be  safe  among  the  timid  Bengalees,  it  would  be  very  likely 
to  produce  mischief  here.  All  which  the  Missionaries  do,  is  to  teach 
Schools,  tQ  read  prayers,  and  preach  in  their  Churches,  and  to  visit 
the  houses  of  such  persons  as  wish  for  information  on  religious  sub- 
jects.  Poor  Amrut  Row,  the  charitable  £x-Peishwa  (whose  ashes  I 
saw  yet  smoking  on  All  Bhaee's  Ghdt,  as  I  passed  it)  was,  I  find,  one 
of  these  enquirers.  Mr.  Morris,  the  Missionary,  had  received  a  mes* 
s^ge  with  his  Highnesses  compliments,  desiring  him  to  call  on  him  the 
midiUe  of  the  w$ek,  as  he  \[  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  fuithe;  kuonJiedgo 
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«f  Christianity  !'*  It  is  distressing  to  thinic  tliat  this  message  was  dc^ 
ferred  so  long,  and  that,  short  as  the  interval,  which  he  had  calculate^ 
on  was.  his  own  time  was  shorter  still.  Yet  snrely  one  may  hope  for 
soch  a  man,  that  his  knowledge  and  faith  may  have  been  greater  than 
the  world  snpnosed,  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  feeling  which  made 
bim  thns  late  in  life,  desirous  to  hear  the  troth,  would  not  te  lost  on 
Bim,  whose  grace  may  be  supposed  to  have  first  prompted  it/' 

We  have  already  noticed  the  liberality  and  toleration  towarda 
other  religious  persuasions,  which  distinguished  Bishop  H£BBR» 
and  of  which  the  volumes  before  us  aflFord  abundant  proof.  Thia 
charity,  so  truly  praiseworthy,  is  far  from  incompatible,  as  Dr. 
Hbber  shews,  with  the  warmest  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  own 
Church;  for  the  worthy  Prelate  throughout  his  Journal,  dis- 
plays the  unaffected  pleasure  he  felt  at  every  thing  proclaiming 
ker  progress  and  prosperity :  he  is  delighted  to  tell  us,  how  he 
found  on  his  tour  in  the  Mofussil,  that  besides  the  English,  'all  the 
Scotch  worth  having,'  attended  the  Episcopal  Clergy:  and  he 
laments  over  the  difficulty  attending  the  celebration  of  Marriage  in 
the  Episcopal,  as  compared  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  cal- 
culated to  drive  a  stray  sheep  now  and  then  into  the  Scotch 
fold  : 

"  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the  intention  I  had  expressed  to  have  service 
to-morrow,  Mn  Templer  V>I<1  ™«  *^**  *'*^  BaptisU  had  given  notioo 
that  their  own  meeting  sbonld  not  open,  so  that  he  said  we  should 
probably  have  all  the  Christian  residents  of  the  place  and  vicinity. 
The  Baptist  congregation  in  this  neighbonrhood  was  first  collected  by' 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  an  excellent  man  and  most  active  Missionary,  but 
of  very  bitter  sectarian  principles,  and  entertaining  an  enmiey  to  the 
ehpreh  of  England  almost  beyond  belief.  He  used  to  say  that  Martyn, 
Corrie,  and  Thomason,  were  greater  enemies  to  God,  and  did  more 

harm  to  his  cause,  than  fifty  stupid  drunken  "  Padre "  inasmuch 

as  their  virtues,  and  popular  conduct  and  preaching,  upheld  a  system 
trhich  he  regarded,  as  damnable,  and  which  else  must  soon  fall  to  the 
rround.  The  piesent  preacher,  Mr.  Lesley,  is  a  very  mild,  modest 
person,  of  a  far  better  spirit,  and  scarcely  less  diligent  among  the 
Heathen,  than  Chamheriain  was.  He  has,  however,  as  yet,  had  small 
success,  having  been  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  country.'' 

The  charity  of  the  Bishop  is  here  contrasted,  with  no  small 
effect,  with  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Baptist:  and  iai 
the  foUovring  passage,  we  are  presented  with  another  proof  of  the 
very  liberal  views,  taken  by  Dr.  Hbber,  in  regard  to  the  striot  ob- 
servance of  the  forms  of  his  own  Church  amidst  scenes,  where  to 
reach  it,  other  and  more  important  objects  must  be  sacrificed. 
Alluding  to  the  state  of  the  Church  and  her  Members  at  Dina« 
poor,  the  worthy  Bishop  says : 

"  EvEav  thing  in  fact  is  on  a  liberal  scale,  except  what  belongs  to 
the  Churchy  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  inhabitants  andneighhoipr- 
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bood.  The  former  T  found  merely  a  small  and  ineonveniant  room  in 
the  barraeks,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  a  hospitaU 
ward;  the  readinor-desk,  sarpUce,  books,  &c.  were  all  meaner  and 
shabbier,  than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  poorest  villag^e  chapel  in  En^^land 
or  Wales ;  there  were  no  punkahs,  no  wall-shades,  or  other  means  for 
lighting^  up  the  Church,  no  g;Iass  in  the  windows,  no  font,  and  till  a 
paltry  deal  stand  was  brought  for  my  use  out  of  an  adjoin! nfp  ware- 
Bouse,  no  communion  table.  Bishop  Middleton  objected  to  administer 
Confirmation  in  any  but  Churches  re(^ulariy  built,  furnished  and  con- 
secrated. But  thouf^h  1  do  not  think  in  India  we  need  be  so  particu- 
lar, I  heartily  wished,  in  the  present  case,  to  see  things  more  as  they 
should  be,  and  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them.  Nor,  in  more 
essential  points,  was  there  much  to  console  me  for  this  neglect  of  external 
decencies.  I  had  only  fourteen  candidates  for  Confirmation,  some  of 
them  so  young  that  I  almost  doubted  the  propriety  of  admitting  them^ 
and  there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  besides  in  the  Church.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  Kint^'s  regiment  (the  44th)  was  absent,  but  the  Com- 
pany's European  regiment,  most  of  them  young  men,  might  have  been 
expected  to  furnish,  of  itself,  no  inconsiderable  number,  when  the  con- 
duct of  those  atDum-Dom  on  similar  occasions  is  recollected.  There 
are,  likewise,  several  indigo-planters  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of 
tbeni  with  families,  and  many  others,  who  had  themselves  never  been 
confirmed,  to  whom  the  Chaplain  of  the  station  had  long  since  seat 
notice,  but  who  had  none  of  them  given  any  answer  to  his  letters;  he, 
indeed,  (whom  1  found  extremely  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  i«a- 
provement  of  the  people  under  his  care,)  lamented  in  a  very  natural, 
and  unaffected  manner  the  gross  neglect  of  Sunday,  the  extraordina- 
ry inattention  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes  to  all  religious  conoems, 
and  the  indiflferenoe  hitherto  shewn  by  the  Company's  military  offioers, 
now  at  Dinapoor,  to  every  thing  like  religions  improvement  While 
the  44th  was  here,  a  very  different  and  admirable  example  was  set  by 
Colonel  Morrison  and  his  offioers,  and  the  men  themselves  were  most 
of  them  patterns  of  decent  conduct,  and  regular  attendance  in  Charob, 
not  only  in  the  morning  but  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  their  atten« 
dance  was  perfectly  voluntary.". 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Bishop  bearing  his  testimony  in  thia 
place  to  the  very  exemplary  conduct  of  the  late  Colonel  MoRRi«> 
»ON.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  this  Officer,  in  promoting  attendance  on  the  ex-* 
ternal  ceremonies  of  religion,  by  the  troops  under  his  command, 
is  not  more  generally  followed  ;  and  we  read  with  pain  and  regret, 
the  account  given  by  Dr.  Hbbbr,  of  the  highly  culpable  remiss- 
i  in  this  particular,  which  he  found  at  Dinapoor. 


It  is  not  in  the  political  digressions  of  his  Journal,  that  Dr. 
Heber  appears  to  most  advantage  :  and  we  are  best  pleased,  whea 
we  find  him  confining  himself,  to  paint  the  scenes  and  manners,  that 
fell  under  his  own  observation.  When  he  wanders  to  Lord 
CoRNwALLis'  Perpetual  System,  he  approaches  a  question,  with 
which  he  is  evidently  but  little  acquainted. '.  It  is  true  he  speaki 
of  what  he  has  been  told  by  others;  and  as  giving  the  yiew8»  ea- 
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teitaioed  by  many,  on  this  long  agitated  question,   the  following 
remarks  may  not  be  without  their  worth  and  interest : 

«'THB8Bfree,  or  copy-holders,  have  been  decidedly  snlferers  an* 
der  Lord  CorDwallis's  settlement,  as  have  also  been  a  very  useful  des- 
cription of  people,  the  **  Thannadars,"  or  native  agents  of  police, 
whose  •*  Jaghires,''  or  rent-free  lands,  which  were  their  ancient  and 
legal  provision  ail  over  India,  were  forgotten,  and  therefore  seized  by 
the  Zomindars,  while  the  people  themselves  beoame  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  the  magistrate,  and  degraded  altogether  from  the  plaoe,e 
which  they  used  formerly  to  hold  in  the  village  society.  The  perraa* 
nent  settlement  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  very  hasty  and  ill-consider- 
ed business.  Many  undue  advantages  were  given  by  it  to  the  Zemin- 
dars, at  the  same  time  that,  even  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  it  was 
extremely  unequal,  and  in  many  instances  oppressive.  Like  our  old 
English  land-tax,  in  some  districts  it  was  ridiculously  low,  in  others, 
though  the  increase  of  cultivation  has  since  brought  the  lands  more  up 
to  the  mark,  it  was  first  ruinoasly  high,  so  that,  in  fact,  quite  as  many 
of  the  ancient  Zemiadarrie  families  had  been  ruined,  as  had  been  en- 
riched, while  taking  all  the  districts  together,  the  Company  had  been 
losers  to  the  amount  of  many  millions.  I  should  have  supposed,  that 
by  its  permanency  at  least,  it  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the'  pro- 
digious extention  of  cultivation,  which  every  body  allows  has  occilr- 
red  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  sinoe  they  were  placed  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Company.  But  that  increase,  I  was  told,  might  bo 
accounted  for  by  other  causes,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  public  peace, 
the  perfect  exemption  from  invasion,  and  the  march  of  hostile  armies, 
and  the  knowledge,  that  a  man  was  tolerably  sure  of  reaping  the  im- 
mediate  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  did 
not  expose  him  to  the  malignant  attention  of  government.  In  Behar, 
ht  least,  the  Zemindars  had  not,  even  yet,  any  real  confidence  in  the 
permanence  of  the  rate,  and  in  factther6  had  been  in  so  many  instan- 
ees  revisions,  re-measurements,  re-examinations,  and  surcharges,  that 
some  degree  of  doubt  was  not  unnatural.  In  all  these  cases,  Indeed, 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  original  contractors  had  been  alleged  by  Govern- 
ment ;  but  as  some  of  the  Behar  landlords  had  observed,  they  did  not 
liear  of  any  abatement  made  by  the  Company  in  those  instances,  where 
the  advantage  of  the  bargain  had  been  notoriously  on  their  side,  while  they 
also  observed,  so  long  as,  in  the  recent  measure  adopted  by  Mr.  Adam, 
the  Government  possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  taxing  the  raw  pro- 
dooe  of  the  soil  to  any  amount  they  pleased  in  its  way  to  market,  it 
was  of  no  great  advantage  to  the  landholder  that  the  diieot  land-tax 
tomained  the  same/' 

It  were  unpardonable,  however,  were  we  to  withhold  from  our 
readers,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Heber  on  the  two  mighty,  and  much 
Stated  topics  of  a  "  Free  Press  in  India,"  and  the  power  of 
« transmission'  possessed  by  the  Government.  For  reasons,  which 
it  k  luinecessary  to  detail,  we  abstain  from  saying  any  thing  our- 
selves ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  our  sentiments  on  both  points 
are  already  on  reeord,  and  remain  unchanged.  Thus  speaks 
Bifibop  Heber: 

"  With  regard  to  the  questions,  which  have  lately  occupied  a  good 
iealof  the  public  attention,  the  free  press,  and  the  power  of  sending 
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back  Earopeanfl  to  England  at  pleasure,  so  far  as  tbese  bear  on  tbe 
condition  of  tbe  natives,  and  tbe  probable  tranqaillity  of  tbe  country, 
I  bave  more  to  say,,  than  I  have  now  time  for.  On  the  wboie,  I  tbink 
it  still  desirable,  that  in  this  country,  the  newspapers  should  be  licens- 
ed by  Government,  though  from  the  increased  interest,  which  the  Hin- 
doos and  Mussulmans  take  in  politics,  and  the  evident  fermentation 
which  either  for  good  or  evil,  is  going  on  in  the  public  mind,  I  do  not 
think  tbe  measures  can  be  long  continued.  But  tbe  power  of  depor- 
tation is,  I  am  convinced,  essential  to  tbe  public  peace.  Many  of  tbe 
adventurers  who  come  hither  from  Europe,  are  the  greatest  profli-* 
gates  tbe  sun  ever  saw  ;  men  whom  nothing  but  despotism  can  ma- 
nage, and  who,  unless  they  were  really  under  a  despotic  rule,  would  in-- 
aalt,  beat,'  and  plunder  the  natives  without  shame  or  pity.  Even  now 
many  instances  occur  of  insult  and  misconduct,  for  which  tbe  prospect 
of  immediate  embarkation  for  Europe  is  the  most  effectual  precaution 
or  remedy.  Itisinfact  the  only  controul  which  the  Company  pos-> 
sesses  over  the  tradesmen  and  ship-builders  in  Calcutta,  and  tbe  indi- 
go planters  up  the  country.^' 

TVhile  at  Luckntow  the  attention  of  the  Bishop  appears  lio 
liave  been  much  devoted  to  tbe  present  clisturbed  and  wretched 
state  of  the  Kingdom  of  Oude ;  and  he  seems  to  have  spared  no 
pains  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  that  have  lea  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  His  account  of  them  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
instructive  ;  and  if  not  in  all  points  to  be  relied  on,  may,  we  ima- 
gine, be  received  as  generally  correct.  We  shall,  therefore,  make  no 
apology,  for  the  length  of  the  following  extract ;  and  very  obvious 
reasons  restrain  us  from  adding  our  own  to  the  Bishop's  commenta- 
ries, on  this  particular  branch  of  Indian  polity : 

'^  Of  the  King's  character,  and  the  circumstances  which  have 
plunged  thia  country  into  its  present  anarchy,  I  will  now  detail  ibo 
outlines  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  He  was,  by  a  very  com- 
mon misfortune  attendant  on  heirs  apparent,  disliked  by  his  father^ 
Saadut  Ali,  who  had  kept  him  back  from  all  public  affairs,  and  throwa 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  servants.  To  the  first  of  these  circum- 
stances may  be  ascribed  bis  fondness  for  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits,  to  the  second  the  ascendancy  which  his  khAnsaman  minister 
has  gained  over  him.    Saadnt  Ali,  himself  a  man  of  talent  and  ac- 

auirements,  fond  of  bnsiness  and  well  qualified  for  it,  bat  in  his  latter 
ays  unhappily  addicted  to  drunkenness,  left  him  a  country 
with  six  millions  of  people,  a  fertile  soil,  a  most  compact  frontier,  a 
clear  revenue  of  two  millions  sterling,  and  upwards  of  two  millions 
in  ready  money  in  the  treasury,  with  a  well  regulated  system  of 
£  nance,  a  peasantry  tolerably  well  contented,  no  army  to  maintaia 
except  for  poKce  and  parade,  and  every  thing  likely  to  produce  an 
auspicious  reign.  Different  circumstances,  however,  soon  blighted 
these  golden  promises.  The  principal  of  these  was,  perhaps,  tbo 
young  Naw&b's  aversion  to  public  business.  His  education  had  been 
merely  Asiatic,  for  Saadut  Ali,  though  he  himself  spoke  English  like 
a  native,  and  very  frequently  wore  tbe  English  uniform,  had  kept  his 
son  from  all  European  intercourse  and  instruction.  He  was  fond« 
however,  as  I  have  observed,  of  study*  and  in  all  points  of  Oriental 
philology  and  philosophy,  is  really  reckoned  a  learned  man,  besides 
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baving^  a  strong  taste  for  mechaaics  and  chemistry.  Bat  these  are 
bot  the  proper  or  most  necessary  parsaits  of  a  King^,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, have  rather  tended  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  duties  of  iris 
situation,  than  to  serve  as  gracefal  ornaments  to  an  active  and  vif^or- 
ons  intellect.  When  I  add  to  this,  that  at  one  period  the  chace  occa- 
pied  a  considerable  part  of  hiS'timo,  it  will  be  seen  how  many  points 
of  resemUance  occnr  between  him  and  oqr  own  James  the  First. 
Like  James  he  is  said  to  be  naturally  just  and  kind-hearted,  and  with 
all  who  have  access  to  him  he  is  extremely  popular.  No  single  act  of 
violence  or  oppression  has  ever  been  ascrifc^d  to  him  or  supposed  to 
have  been  perpetrated  with»his  knowledge,  and  his  errors  have  been  a 
want  of  method  and  economy  in  his  expenoes,  a  want  of  accessibility 
to.  bis  subjects^  a  blind  confidence  in  favourites,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
an  nnfortunate,  though  not  very  unnatural^  attachment  to  different 
points  of  etiquette  and  prerogative.. 

^*  His  father's  minister,  at  ttie  time  of  his  death  was  Hakeem 
Mendee,  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  great  hereditary  opu- 
lence  and  influence,  and  to  the  full  as  honest  and  respectable  in  his 
public  and  private  conduct  as  an  Eastern  Vizier  can  usually  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  The  new  sovereign  was  said  not  to  be  very  fond  of  him^. 
ont  there  seemed  not  the  least  intention  of  removing  him  till  his  power 
vas  underminod,  most  nnfortanately  for  all  parties,  by  the  British, 
themselves, 

*'  Thb  then  Resident  at  Lucknow  was  said  to  interfere  too .  maob' 
in  the  private  affairs  of  the  Kings,  and  in  the  internal  and  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  The  minister  would  not  allow  it,  and 
the  King  was  so  much  irritated  by  this  real,  or  supposed  interference, 
that  he  sent,  by  some  of  his  European  servants,  the  private  intelligence 
t&  Lord  Hastings,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  jasttficatory  memoir 
of  the  latter.  Lord  Hastings  readily  took  up  the  affair  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  some  of  the  King's  servants,  among  whom  was  his  khAnsa- 
man,  worked  upon  their  master's  timidity^  by  representing  the  danger 
ef  coming  to  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Resident,  the  probability  that 
the  English  would  not  credit  the  complaints  brought  against  their  owa 
eoantryman,  and  urged  him  to  a  compromise  before  it  was  too<  late. 
Id  consequence  the  King  retracted  the  complaint,  and  ascribed  it  to  tho 
incorrect  information  and  bad  advice  of  the  Hukeem  Mendee,  who  was 
in  consequence  deprived  of  many  of  his  principal  employments,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  present  minister,  with  the  general  consent  of 
all  parties,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Hukeem  himself,  as  a  man 
personally  acceptable  to  the  Sovereign,  of  pliant  and  pleasing  man- 
ners, and  not  likely  to  aim  at,  or  obtain  more  power  than  it  was 
thought  fit  to  entrust  to  him.  Soon  after,  however,  the  new  influence 
succeed  in  getting  the  Hukeem  Mendee  deprived  of  one  profitable 
post  after  another,  in  stripping  him  of  many  of  the  Zemtndarries  in 
his  bands,  and  at  length  in  having  him  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he 
was  only  released  by  the  interposition  of  the  British  Governments 
He  DOW  lives  in  great  splendour  at  Fattehghur. 

"  Expecting  me  to  go  to  Futtehghur,  he  sent  me,  through  Mr 
Williams  of  Cawnpoor,  a  very  civil  invitation  to  his  hoase.  with  the 
assarance  that  be  had  an  English  house  keeper,  who  knew  perfectly 
wellhowto  do  the  honours  of  his  establishment  to  gentlemen  of  her 
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own  nation.  (She  is  in  fact  a  sinji^alar  female,  mho  bectme  tlie  wlf» 
of  one  of  the  Hindoostanee  ProfoMors  at  Hertford,  now  the  Hakeem's 
Dewan,  and  bears,  I  believe,  a  very  respeetable  character.)  Hukeem 
Mendee  was  too  powerful  a  nan  to  be  summarily  got  rid  of,  bat  more 
Tfolent  means  were  taken  with  others.  One  man  of  high  rank  wa» 
murdered  in  open  day  in  the  city;  others  were  driiren  out  of  the 
eoantry,  and  every  death  and  every  banishment  was  a  fresh  occasioik 
of  adding  anew  place,  or  a  new  Zemtndarrte  to  the  minister's  hoard. 

**  While  be  grew  rich,  the  King  grew  more  and  more  in  d^t. 
No  check  whatever  was  given  either  to  the  receipt  or  issue  of  pubM<r 
money.  The  favourite  had  succeeded  in  getting  both  the  secretary- 
ahip  and  treasnrership  in  his  own  hands;  and  all  that  was  known 
iraa,  that  the  Minister  built  a  magnificent  boose  and  the  King  lavished 
great  sums  in  all  manner  of  trinkets,  while  the  troops  and  public 
functionaries  were  without  pay,  and  the  peasantry  driven  to  despair 
by  continual  fresh  exactions.  Of  the  two  millions  which  his  father 
bad  left,  the  King  had  lent  one  to  Lord  Hastings  to  carry  on  the 
Nepfllwar.  For  this  he  was  to  receive  interest,  but  unfortunately 
lor  him,  he  accepted,  insteiK)  of  all  payment,  a  grant  of  fresh  territory 
under  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  is  entirely  unproductive,  being 
either  savage  wilderness,  or  occupied  by  a  race  of  mountaineers,  who 
pay  no  taxes  without  being  compelled,  and  whom  be  has  not  means 
of  compelling.  After  a  second  loan  Lord  Hastings  encouraged  the 
Vizier  to  assume  the  title  of  King.  But  the  worst  consequence 
of  both  these  loans  was,  that  by  laying  the  British  Government  under 
a  great  obligation  to  the  King,  they  compelled  Lord  Hastings  to  sus- 
pend all  further  urging  of  the  different  measures  of  reform  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  the  collection  of  revenue,  which  had 
been  begun  in  Saadut  All's  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Oude, 
and  which  the  Hukeem  Mendee,  while  he  remained  in  power^  had 
been  gradually  introdoeing,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent, and  after  the  models  afforded  in  bur  provinces.  The  chief  of 
these  was  the  sab»titntion  of  a  regular  system  of  Zemlndarrie  collec- 
tors for  the  taxes,  instead  of  a  number  of  fermiers  publics,^'  who 
take  them  from  year  to  year  by  a  sort  of  auctioo,  collecting  them  after- 
wards in  kind  or  in  any  way  which  suits  them  best,  and  who,  by  a 
'Strange  injustice,  are  themselves  the  assessors,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  only  accessible  eoort  of  appeal, as  well  as  the  principal  persons, who 
derive  a  profit  from  the  amount  collected.  This  wretched  system,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  very  common  throughout  the  native  governments  ; 
but,  when  a  sovereign  Is  himself  a  man  ot* talents  and  energy,  or  w6en 
bis  Minister  has  any  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  it  has  many  cheeka 
wbieh,  in  the  present  case,  did  not  operate.  In  consequence,  three  or 
four  times  more  than  the  sums  really  due  were  often  extorted  by  tbesa 
looasts,  who  went  down  and  encamped  indifferent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  under  various  pretences,  so  devoured  and  worried  the  people 
that  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  on  any  terms.  Nay,  sometimes, 
when  one  AAmeen  had  made  his  bargain  with  the  land-owners  and 
received  the  greater  part  of  the  payment  in  advance,  a  second  would 
make  his  appearance  with  more  recent  powers,  (having  ont-bid  his 
predecessors,)  and  begin  assessing  and  collecting  anew,  telling  the 
.plundered  villagers  that  they  had  done  wrong  io  pay  before  it  was  due, 
and  that  they  must  look  to  the  first  man  for  repayment  of  what  they, 
bad  been  defrauded  of.  '*  All  ibis  has  been  done/'  was  said  to  me, 
**  and  the  King  will  neither  see  it  nor  hear  it.''     It  ^vjg(9^c  1^1^^1>» 
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Ji«wefer  to  be  done  long  without  resistance.  The  strmiger  Zemin- 
dars built  mud-forts,  the  poor  RyuU  planted  bamboQS  and  thorny  jun- 
gU>  round  their  villages  ;  every  man  that  had  not  a  »word  sold  his 
iarment  to  procawon.,  and  they  bade  the  King's  officers  keep  their 
distance.  The  next  step,  however,  of  Government,  was  to  call  in  the 
ud  of  British  troops  to  quell  these  insurgents.  This  the  King  of  Oude 
bad,  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  existing  treaties,  a  right  to  do.  Hw 
father  and  uncle  had  purchased  this  right  by  the  cession  of  nearly  ono- 
thirdoftheir  whole  territories,-by  the  admission  of  two  or  thrw  gar- 
risons  of  subsidiary  troops  into  their  remaining  provinces,  and  by  the 
disbanding  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  own  army,  on  the  express 
cowlitionUiatthe  English  should  undertake  to  defend  them  against  aU 
external  and  internal  enemies.  StiU  Saadut  Ah  had  used  this  right 
very  sparingly.  He  was  not  fond  of  admitUng  far  less  requesting, 
an»  more  foreign  interference  than  he  could  help.  And  liis  own 
«lrS?o^ns°JuSgof2000  regular  infantry.  1000  horse  300  artillery 
Indth^irregalarswhom  Ihave  noUced,  were  enough  for  all  usual 
o^sions.  aid  were  in  excellent  order  and  discipline.  Now  however, 
Slwas  clanged.  The  soldiers  themselves  were  so  ill  paid  that  it  was 
^ftLltto  kip  them  together;  the  artillery,  a  beautiful  little  corps  first 
aratin  ed  and  then  disbanded  themselves  to  the  last  man,  and  the  King 
™d  really  no  option  between  either  altering  his  system  or  governing 
without  taxes  or  calling  in  British  aid.    That  aid  was  demanded  and 

tlt^h-H  ronntrv  was  Dillaired  under  sanction  of  the  British  name, 
IS^n^rAe  terror  of  S  bayonets,  till  at  length  the  remonstrances 
rfrt/Rtltishoffiww  employed  on  this  serv  became  so  urgent,  ai.d 
rtetaSda  sonotoriou"  and  sogreat,  not  to  omit  that  the  number 
StTedUaff^tTd  increased  daily,  and  that  the  more  parUes  were  sent 
out  in  sSS.rt  of  tho  Aftmeens.  the  more  were  called  for,  while  every 
^Mt  who  lost  lands  or  property  in  the  progress  of  the  system,  be- 
SSfe  a  Deceit  and  made  inroads  into  the  Company's  provinces,  that 
rdiffewntw-rse  was  imperiously  forced  on  Government.  Acoord.ng- 
fyftJe  (S^X^was  insZoted  t/urge  anew  on  the  ^-ni  the  adoption 
«rf  aweular  system  of  leading  the  crown  dues  for  a  certain  number  of 
jeanMifce  that  adopted  in  the  Company's  territories  and  leasing  them 
t"t£'ZeSindars  themselves,  not  to  these  greedy  Aftmeens.  He  was 
*i«Ji^5so  to  require  proof,  before  granting  the  aid  of  troops,  that 
iKms  M?d  to^  withheld  were  really  due  To  the  first  of  these 
M^"to  the  King  answered,  that  he  would  introduce  the  system 
ffiSS  and  with  such  modifications  as  suited  k'"  «o«»»*ry-  He 
«;S"^'edadistr^nwhich  he^^^^^^^^^  Th*e  SJ  !rlS 

iT'by'rdi^gt^mbr Wc^iJ^nts  to  the  Resident  of  whoso 
W^tor/a^d  authenticity  he  could  know  nothing,  but  which  the  officers 
i^Vwitb  thrdeuchment  declared  they  believed  to  be  often  perfect 
fonreries  Mr.  Rieketts.  therefore,  about  a  year  ago  declined  grant- 
•in?«rmore  military  aid,  unless  the  King  would,  first,  immediate  y 
Sfr^intoeff^hS^  promised  reform;  secondly,  unless  he  would 
?tow  ^EngSh  commissioner,  versed  in  such  matters,  to  accom- 
SS7e^detoch«.^t,  and  determine  on  the  "P"*'^*  justice  of  Uje 

SZeen's  claim ;  thirdly,  unlew  he  would  '^'^'^^^i  'o  ^S« 
of  hu  roval  ancestors,  hold  frequent  and  public  uuroar,  to  receive 
wtittonrfromhU  subjects,  and  ittend  to  these  specific  complaints; 
K^S-nrihlT  unless  to  prevent  the  constant  incursion  of  robbers 
i«i  u"M!5«t/]Yntothe'compan,'s  territories,  he  would  allow,  the 
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Jadge  and  Magistrates  of  the  adjoining  districts  to  parsao  and  soiso 
decoits  within  frontier. 

^'  To  these  proposals  his  answers  have  been  very  ingenious  and 
plausible.  To  the  first  he  says  that  such  great  changes  cannot  be 
the  work  of  a  day ;  that,  when  half  his  sabjects  are  in  arms  against 
bim,  is  not  precisely  the  time  to  obtain  a  fair  assessment  or  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  land ;  but  if  the  British  will  first,  as  ha 
calls  on  them  in  the  terms  of  their  treaty  to  do,  put  down  his  rebel- 
lious Zemindars,  destroy  their  mud-forts,  and  disarm  their  people, 
be  will  pledge  himself  to  adopt,  in  course  of  time,  and  with  dire 
deliberation,  such  a  system  as  will  give  satisfaction.  To  the  second, 
he  answers  with  some  reason,  that  the  introduction  of  English  judges 
aiid  revenue  officers,  for  such  the  proposed  commissioners  would  be, 
into  his  country,  would  make  his  own  officers  cyphers,  and  his  own 
power  contemptible,  and  that  he  would  sooner  bid  adieu  to  his  crown 
at  once,  and  turn  Fuqueer.  To  the  third,  that  he  has  not  understood 
it  to  be  the  custom  of  either  the  King  of  England  or  the  Governor- 
General,  to  hold  such  an  open  Durbar,  as  they  recommend,  nor  wiH 
those  who  have  seen  a  Lucknow  mob  anticipate  any  beneficial  effects 
from  such  excessive  accessibility.)  But  to  prove  his  regard  for  his 
people,  he  has  instructed  his  prime  minister  to  hold  a  Durbar,  for 
these  precise  purposes  twice  a  week,  who  is  charged  to  report  all  - 
cases  of  importance  to  his  own  ear.  The  fourth  he  answers  by  saying, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  accuse  him  of  harbouring  robbers,  while  we-  ^ 
refuse  him  all  aid  in  putting  down  the  very  Zemindars  whoso  for*> . 
tresses  and  fastnesses  are  the  common  nests  of  robbery  and  rebellion ; 
that  if  we  help  him  to  subdue  his  rebels,  he  will  keep  his  robbers  in- 
order  himself:  but  that  it  would  be  a  cruel  mockery  to  continue  to- 
call  him  a  king,  if  any  neighbouring  magistrate  might  enter  his  domi- 
nions at  pleasure.  He  urges  that  *'  all  his  difficulties  have  arisen 
from  his  entire  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the  Company.  That 
this  induced  him  and  his  ancestors  to  disband  an  excellent  army,  tiH 
they  have  become  unable,  without  help,  to  enforce  payment  of  their 
ancient  revenues.  That  this  induced  him  to  lend  to  the  British  Go« 
vernment  all  the  money  which  would  have  else  enabled  him  to  ease 
the  people  of  their  burthens,  and  to  meet  without  inconvenience  what- 
ever loss  of  income  a  new  assessment  may,  for  some  time,  render 
inevitable.  That  he  never  has  refused,  and  never  will  refuse,  to  give 
the  best  consideration  in  his  power  to  any  measures  of  reform  which 
may  be,  in  a  friendly  manner,  proposed  to  him ;  but  he  refers  those 
who  represent  him  as  a  tyrant,  or  who  speak  of  his  country  as  depo- 
pulated, to  every  traveller  who  has  marched  along  its  principal  roads, 
and  has  observed  the  extent  of  cultivation  through  which  they  are 
carried."  He  concludes  by  saying,  that  *' he  is  aware,  that  notwith- 
standing the  tone  of  equality  and  independence  which  in  their  treaties 
and  ofiicial  correspondence  the  Company  have  allowed  him  to  main- 
tain, he  is  in  fact  in  their  power;  but  if  he  is  to  reign  at  all,  for 
which  he  knows  that  he  has  no  guarantee  but  British  good  faith,  he 
intreatft  that  his  requests  for  the  performance  of  a  positive  treaty 
may  not  be  met  by  stipulations  ivhich  would  render  that  treaty  vain. 
that  he  may  be  defended  from  the  only  enemies  he  has,  or  is  likely  to 
have,  his  rcbellous  Zemindars,  and  protected  in  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions which  are  essential  parts  of  that  sovereignty  which  has  been  so 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  guaranteed  to  him."  The  statement,  of  which 
these  are  the  purport,  1  tliought  very  cotious;  they  certainly  shew 
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strongly  the  perplexities  and  mischief  arising  from  the  subsidiary 
system  which  seems  for  so  many  years  to  have  been  our  favourite  poli-> 
cy  in  India,  and  to  which  it  must  be  owned  a  considerable  part  of  ouj 
political  greatness  is  owing. 

**  1  can  bear  witness  certaiolgr  to  the  truth  of  the  King's  state- 
ment, that  his  territories  are  really  in  a  far  better  state  of  caltiyation 
than  I  had  expected  to  find  them.  Form  Lncknow  to  Sandee,  where 
I  am  now  writing,  the  country  is  as  populous  and  well  cultivated  as 
most  of  the  Company's  provincea*  The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  for  nore 
than  a  year  back,  since  the  aid  of  British  troops  has  been  withheld, 
affairs  have  been  in  some  respects  growing  better.  The  Zemindars 
have  in  a  few  instances  carried  their  points,  the  Adimeens  have  beeii^ 
either  driven  away  entirely,  or  been  forced  to  a  moderate  compromise, 
and  the  chief  actual  sufferers  at  the  present  moment  are  the  King,  who 
gets  tittle  or  nothing  even  of  his  undoubted  duties,  and  tho  traveller, 
who  anleas  he  has  such  a  guard  as  I  have,  had  better  sleep  in  a  safe 
skin  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  sign  of  those  mud-forts,  stockades,  and 
fortresses,  on  which  the  Zemindars  and  peasantry  are  said  to  rely 
for  safety  ;  that  the  common  people  north  of  Lucknow  are,  I  think, 
not  so  universally  loaded  with  arms  as  those  to  the  southward,  and 
that  though  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  all  the  way  of  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  auarchy  and  lawlessness,  except  in 
the  single  instance  I  have  mentioned,  where  the  treasure  was  attacked, 
I  hare  seen  no  signs  of  either,  or  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
King's  writ  does  not  pass  current,  or  that  our  Aikmeen  would  have 
the  least  difficulty  in  enforcing  it  in  our  favour,  even  without  tho 
small  payment  which  I  give,  and  which  is  evidently  accepted  as  a 
gratuity.  I  cannot  but  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  misfortunes  and 
anarchy  of  Oude  are  somewhat  overrated,  though  it  is  certain  that 
so  line  a  land  will  take  a  long  time  in  ruining,  and  that  very  many 
years  of  oppression  will  be  required  to  depopulate  a  country  which 
produces  on  the  same  soil,  and  with  no  aid  but  irrigation,  crops  of 
wheat  and  pulse  every  year. 

^'  It  seemed  strange  to  me  why,  since  so  much  of  the  present 
q^amities  of  the  country  were  ascribed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  minis- 
ter, his  removal  was  not  demanded  in  the  first  instance,  after  which  all 
subsequent  measures  of  reform  might  be  looked  forward  to  as  attaina- 
ble. But  it  was  apprehended  that  the  King  would  rather  abdicate 
than  be  dictated  to  in  this  particular,  and  that  it  was  thought  better 
to  arge  an  effectual  change  of  system,  than  the  mere  removal  of  an 
individual  who  might  be  replaced  by  some-body  not  at  all  better.  I 
asked  also  if  the  people  thus  oppressed  desired,  as  I  had  been  assured 
they  did,  to  be  placed  under  English  Government  ?  Captain  Lockett 
said  that  he  had  heard  the  same  thing  ;  but  on  his  way  this  year  to 
liocknow,  and  conversing,  as  his  admirable  knowledge  of  Hindoos- 
tanee  enables  him  to  do,  familiarly  with  the  suwarrs  who  accompani« 
ed  him,  and  who  spoke  out,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  on 
fhm  weakness  of  the  King  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Government,  he 
fairly  put  the  question  to  them,  when  the  jemautdar,  joining  his 
haads»  said  with  great  fervency,  "  miserable  as  we  are,  of  all  miseries 
keep  ns  from  thatl"  **  Why  so?'^  said  Captain  Lockett,  ''  ire  not  our 
people  far  better  governed  1"  "  Yes,''  was  the  answer,  **  but  the  nam 
of  Oude  and  the  honoor  of  oar  nation  would  be  at  an  end."    There 
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are,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  high-bom  and  ambitioas  men  must 
«be  exceeding^ly  averse  to  oar  rale;  bat  the  preceding  expression  of 
one  in  humble  rank  savoors  of  more  national  feeling  and  personal 
•frankness  than  is  always  met  with  in  India.  He  was  a  soldier,  how- 
ever, and  a  Mussulman  who  spoke  thus.  A  Hindoo  Ryut  migbt  have 
answered  differently,  and  it  is  possible  that  both  acooants  may  be 
true,  though  this  only  can  I  vouch  for  as  authentic.  It  ought  to 
•be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  oppression  and  anarchy  to  which  0«de 
is  a  prey,  are  chiefly  felt  and  witnessed  in  the  villages.  Im  the 
•towns  the  King's  authority  passes  ^vnquestioned,  and  I  have  not 
^heard  that  the  dustoury  levied  is  irregular  or  excessive.  An  insur- 
reetionin  Lncknow  would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  and  most  ministers 
will  be  careful  how  they  excite  it. 

**  The  population  of  Lucknow  is  guessed  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. But  Mussulmans  regard  every  attempt  to  number  the  people 
as  a  mark  of  great  impiety,  and  a  sure  presage  of  famine  or  pestilence  ; 
sathat  nothing  can  be  known  with  accuracy.  It  is,  I  really  think, 
large  enough  and  sufficiently  crowded  to  contain  that  number.  Tbero 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Goomty,  one  a  very  noble  old  Gothic  edifieo 
ofstone,  of.  I  believe,  eleven  arches;  the  other  a  platform  laid  on 
boats,  and  merely  connecting  the  King^s  park  with  his  pnlaoe.  Saadat 
All  had  brought  over  an  iron  bridge  from  England,  and  a  place  was  pre- 
pared for  its  erection ;  but  on  his  death  the  present  sovereign  declined 
prosecuting  the  work  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unlucky,  so  that  in  aU 
probability  it  will  lie  where  it  is,  till  the  rust  reduces  it  to  powder. 

''  Thbrb  are,  in  Lncknow,  a  considerable  number  of  Christians 
of  one  kind  or  other.  Besides  the  numerous  dependants  of  the  Resi- 
dency, the  King  has  a  great  many  Europeans  and  half-castes  in  his 
employ.  There  are  also  many  tradesmen  of  both  these  descriptions, 
and  a  strange  medley  of  adventurers  of  all  nations  and  sects,  who 
ramble  hither  in  the  hope,  generally  a  fruitless  one,  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment.'' 

Having  devolved  so  much  of  our  space  to  his  Majesty  of 
Oude,  it  were  an  unpardonable  want  of  gallantry  to  overlook  wha4 
the  Bishop  has  said  of  a  noble,  or  rather  perhaps  royal  female  per- 
sonage— the  well  known  Begum  of  ^mroo.  It  is  not  much, 
indeed,  to  tiie  honour  of  her  Highness'  humanity ;  but  we  suspect 
the  worthy  bishop  has  given  fully  as  much  attention  and  credit 
to  the  tales  of  the  Begum's  cruelty,  as  they  deserve : 

DbcbmbbrSO.— ''I  observed  this  morning,  at  the  gate  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  compound,  a  sentry  in  the  strict  oriental  costume,  of  turban 
and  long  caftan,  but  armed  with  musquet  and  bayonet,  like  our  own 
sepoys.  He  said  he  was  one  of  the  Begum  Sumroo's  regiment,  out  of 
which  she  is  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  number  for  the  police  of  Mee- 
rut  and  its  neighbourhood.  Her  residence  is  in  the  centre  of  her  own 
Jaghire  in  Sirdhana,  above  twelve  coss  from  Bf eerut ;  bat  she  has  a 
house  in  this  place  where  she  frequently  passes  a  considerable  timeto* 

f  ether.    She  is  a  very  Htlle,  qoeer-looking  old  woman,  with  brilliant, 
at  wicked  eyes,  and  the  remains  of  beauty  in  her  featnrss.    She  is 
possessed  of  oonsidcrable  talent  and  readiness  in  oonveisation,  bnt  on- 
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ly  speaks  Hindoostanee.  Her  solcflera  and  tlie  people,  and  the  ^na« 
taiityof  tbeiDhabitantt  of  this  neigbboarfaood  pay  her  mach  respoet 
on  acoonnt  both  of  her  sopposed  wisdom,  and  her  eourage ;  she  baviBg, 
daring  the  Mahratta  wars,  led,  after  her  husband's  deatb,  his  reKiment 
very  gallantly  into  action,  herself  riding  at  their  head  into  a  heavy  fira 
of  the  enemy.  She  is,  however,  a  sad  tyranness,  and,  having  the  pow* 
erof  life  and  death  within  her  own  little  territory,  several  stories  aro 
told  of  her  croelty,  and  the  noses  and  ears  which  she  orders  to  be  eat 
off.  .One  relation  of  this  kind,  according  to  native  reports,  on  whiok 
teliance,  however,  ean  rarely  be  placed,  is  very  horrid.  One  of  her 
dancing  girls  had  offended  her,  how  I  have  not  heard.  The  Begani. 
drdered  the  poor  creature  to  be  immared  alive  in  a  small  vault  prepare* 
ed  for  the  purpose  under  the  pavement  of  the  saloon  where  the  nftteh 
was  then  celebrating,  and,  being  aware  that  her  fate  excited  much 
Sympathy  and  horror  in  the  minds  of  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  her 
f^alaee,  and  apprehensive  that  they  would  open  the  tomb  and  rescna 
the  victtm  as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  she  saw  the  vault  bricked 
wp  before  her  own  eyes,  then  ordered  her  bed  to  be  placed  directly  over 
it,  and  lay  there  for  several  nights,  till  the  last  faint  moans  had  ceased 
to  be  heard,  and  she  was  convinced  that  hunger  and  despair  had  dono 
their  works.  This  woman  calls  herself  a  Christian,  of  the  Koman 
Ciktholic  faith,  which  was  that  of  her  husband  Summers.  (*<  Sumroo" 
la  the  Hindoostanee  pronunciation  of  the  German  sirname.)  She  has 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  as  her  chaplain,  and  hiks  lately  began  to  build 
•  very  large  and  handsome  church  at  Sirdhana,  which  will  rival,  if 
aat  excel,  that  of  Meerut  in  size  and  architectural  beauty.'' 

The  Church  of  the  Begttm  at  Sirdhana,  of  which  the 
Bishop  here  speaks,  owes  its  existence  to  the  pious  lessons  of  the 
iPriest  Where  the  belief  can  be  instilled,  that  the  building  of  a 
PhuTch  will  expiate  the  crimes  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Churches 
rise  with  wonderful  facility.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  from  the 
following  extract,  that  where  they  have  to  he  built  from  far  nobler 
motives,  they  are  not  altogether  wanting : 

December  19.— '^  The  church,  which  I  have  described,  was  con* 
aerated  this  day  with  the  usual  forms.  The  congregation  was  very 
numerous  and  attentive,  the  Singing  considerably  better  than  at  CaU 
eutta,  and  the  appearance  of  every  thing  highly  honourable  both  to 
the  chaplain  and  military  officers  of  this  important  station.  I  had  the 
gratification  of  hearing  my  own  hymns,  '*  Brightest  and  best,"  and 
that  for  St.  Stephen's  day,  sung  better  than  I  ever  heard  them  in  a 
church  before.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  one  of  the  earliest,  the 
largest,  and  handsomest  churches  in  India,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
Organs,  should  be  found  in  so  remote  a  situation,  and  in  sight  of  the 
Bimalaya  mountains.  The  evening  service  was  very  well  attended, 
And  this  is  the  more  creditable,  inasmuch,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observ- 
ed, all  who  then  come  are  volunteers,  whereas  attendance  in  the  morn- 
ing is  a  part  of  military  parade." 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  Bishop  not  only  to  witness  the 
epleador  of  the  newly  eaated  Court  of  Oude,  but  to  see  and  to 
mgh  over  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  Great  Mogul.  While  at 
IMIii  o«r  traTeller  wim,  of  course^  introduced  to  the  Emperor^  aa 
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honour,  we  belieye,  which  any  of  the  conqueror^class  of  Hin* 
dostan  may  enjoy,  who  are  introduced  to  our  Political  Resident 
at  that  Coutt,  and  desirous  of  seeing  imperial  greatness,  as  it  has 
■succumbed  to  commercial  superiority.  The  interview  of  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  with  the  descendant  of  the  House  of  Timour,  and 
th^  inheritor  of  its  empty  honours,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers — Says  the  Bishops 

*^  TifE  31'3t  December  was  fixed  for  my  presentation  to  the  Bmp^ 
Yor,  which  was  appointed  for  half-past  eight  in  the  morning.  Lash* 
ington  and  a  Captain  Wade  also  chose  to  take  the  same  opportunity. 
At  eight  I  went  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elliott  with  nearly  the  same  for- 
malities as  at  Luck  now,  except  that  we  were  on  elephants  instead  of 
in  palanqneens,  and  that  the  prooession  was,  perhaps,  less  splendid, 
and  the  beggars  both  less  numerous  and  far  less  vociferous  and  impor- 
tunate. We  were  received  with  presented  arms  by  the  troops  of  the 
palace  drawn  up  within  the  barbican,  and  proceeded,  still  on  our  ele- 

fhants,  through  the  noblest  gateway  and  vestibule  which  I  ever  saw. 
t  consists,  not  merely  of  a  splendid  gothio  arch  in  the  centre  of  the 
.great  gate-tower,— but,  after  that,  of  a  long  vaulted  aisle,  like  that  of  a 
gothic  cathedral,  with  a  small,  open,  octagonal  court  in  its  centre,  all 
•of  granite,  and  all  finely  carved  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  and 
with  flowers.  This  ended  in  a  ruinous  and  exceedingly  dirty  stable- 
yard  I  where  we  were  received  by  Captain  Grant,  as  the  Mogul's  offi- 
cer on  guard,  and  by  a  number  of  elderly  men  with  large  gold-headed 
canes,  the  usual  ensign  of  office  here,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Blliott  also 
carried.  We  were  now  told  to  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot,  a  task 
which  the  late  rain  made  inconvenient  to  my  gown  and  cassock,  and 
thin  shoes,  and  during  which  we  were  pestered  by  a  fresh  swarm  of  mi- 
serable beggars,  the  wives  and  children  tif  the  stable  servants.  After 
this  we  passed  another  richly-carved,  but  ruinous  and  dirty  gateway^ 
where  our  guides,  withdrawing  a  canvass  screen,  called  out,  in  a  sort 
4)f  harsh  chaunt,  '*Lo,  the  ornament  of  the  world  i  Lo,  the  asylum  of 
the  nations !  King  of  Kings !  The  Emperor  Akbar  Shah !  Just,  for- 
tunate, victorious !  We  saw,  in  fact,  a  very  handsome  and  strikioj^ 
court,  about  as  big  as  that  at  All  Souls,  with  low,  but  richly  ornament- 
ed buildings.  Opposite  to  ns  was  a  beautiful  open  pavilion  of  white 
marble,  richly  carved,  flanked  by  rose-bushes  and  fountains,  and  some 
tapestry  and  striped  curtains  hangingin  festoons  about  it,  within  whicli 
was  a  crowd  of  people,  and  the  poor  old  descendant  of  Tamerlane  seat- 
ed  in  the  midst  of  them.  Mr.  Elliott  here  bowed  three  times  very  low« 
in  which  we  followed  his  example.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  twice 
as  we  advanced'up  the  steps  of  tbe  pavilion,  the  heralds  each  time  re- 
peating the  same  expressions  about  their  master's  greatness.  We  then 
stood  in  a  row  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  throne,  which  is  a  sort  of 
marble  bedstead  richly  ornamented  with  gilding,  .and  raised  on  two  or 
three  steps.  Mr.  Elliott  then  stepped  forwards,  and,  with  joined  hands. 
In  the  usual  eastern  way,  announced,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  Emperor,  who 
I  was.  I  then  advanced,  bowed  three  times  again,  and  offered  a  nuzeiir 
of  fifty-one  gold  mohnrs  in  an  embroidered  purse,  laid  on  my  handker- 
chief, in  the  way  practised  by  the  baboos  in  Calcutta.  This  was  receitr- 
ed  and  laid  on  one  side,  and  I  remained  standing  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  the  nsaal  court  questions  about  my  health,  my  travels,  when  I 
left  Caloatta,  &o.  were  asked.  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tbe 
old  gentleman  more  plainly.    He  has  a  pale,  thin,  hat  handsome  bem^ 
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with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  longr  white  beard.  His  complexion  is 
little  if  at  all  darker  than  that  of  anr  European.  His  hands  are  very 
fair  and  delicate,  and  be  bad  some  vaiaable-looking  rings  on  them* 
His  hands  and  face  were  all  I  saw  of  him,  for  the  morning  being  eoldp 
be  was  so  wrapped  np  in  shawls,  that  he  reminded  me  extremely  of  the 
Pruid'»  head  on  a  welch  halfpenny.  I  then  stepped  back  to  my  former 
place,  and  returned  again  with  five  more  mohnrs  to  make  my  offenng 
to  the  heir  apparent,  who  stood  at  his  father's  left  hand,  the  right 
being  occupied  by  the  Resident.  Next,  my  two  companions  were  intro- 
duced with  nearly  the  same  forms,  except  that  their  offerings  were  less, 
and  that  the  Emperor  did  not  speak  to  them, 

''The  Emperor  then  beckoned  to  me  to  come  forwards,  and  lifr. 
Elliott  told  me  to  take  off  m^y  hat  which  had  till  now  remained  on  my 
head,  on  which  the  Emperor  tied  a  flimsy  turban  of  brocade  round 
my  head  with  his  own  hands,  for  which  however,  I  paid  four  gold  mo* 
hurs  more.  We  were  then  directed  to  retire  to  receive  the  **  Khelftts" 
(honorary  dresses)  which  the  bounty  of  ''the  Asylum  of  the  World" 
had  provided  for  U9.  I  was  accordingly  taken  into  a  small  private 
room,  adjoining  the  Zennann,  where  I  found  a  handsome  flowered 
coftan  edged  with  for,  and  a  pair  of  common  looking  shawls,  which 
my  servants,  who  had  the  delight  of  witnessing  all  this  fine  show,  pnt 
on  instead  of  my  gown,  my  cassock  remaining  as  before.  In  this 
strange  dress  I  had  to  walk  back  again,  having  my  name  announced  by 
the  criers  (something  in  the  same  way  that  Lord  Marmion's  was)  *'  as 
Behadnr,  Boozoony,  Dowlut-mund/'  &c.  to  the  presence,  where  I 
found  my  two  companions  who  had  not  been  honoured  by  a  private 
dressing  room,  but  bad  their  KheUts  put  on  them  in  the  gateway  of 
the  court.  They  were,  1  apprehend,  still  queerer  figures  than  I  was» 
baving  their  hats  wrapped  with  scarfs  of  flowered  gauze,  and  a  strange 
garment  of  gauze,  tinsel,  and  faded' ribband's,  flung  over  their  should- 
ers above  their  coats.  I  now  again  came  forward  and  offered  my  Ihird 
present  to  the  Emperor,  being  a  copy  of  the  Arabic  Bible  and  the  Hin- 
doostanee  Common  Prayer,  handsomely  bound  in  blue  velvet,  laced 
with  gold,  and  wrapped  op  in  a  piece  of  brocade.  He  then  mentioned  to 
me  to  stoop,  and  put  a  string  of  pearls  round  my  neck,  and  two  glittering 
but  not  costly  ornaments  in  the  front  of  my  turban,  for  which  I  again 
offered  five  gold  mohurs.  It  was,  lastly,  announced  that  a  horse 
was  waiting  for  my  acceptance,  at  which  fresh  instance  of  imperial 
munificence,  the  heralds  again  made  a  proclamation  of  largesse,  and 
I  again  paid  five  goldmohurs.  It  ended  by  my  taking  my  leave  with 
three  times  three  salams,  making  up,  I  think,  the  sum  of  aboutthreo- 
score,  and  I  retired  with  Mr.  Elliott  to  my  dressing  room,  whence  I 
sent  to  her  viajesty  the  Queen,  as  she  is  generally  called,  though  Em- 
press  would  be  the  the  ancient  and  more  proper  title,  a  present  of  Ryo 
mohnrs  more,  and  the  Emperor's  Chobdars  came  eagerly  up  to  know 
when  they  should  attend  to  receive  their  bukshish.  It  must  not,  how. 
ever,  be  supposed  that  this  interchange  of  civilities  was  very  expen- 
aive  either  to  his  Majesty  or  to  me.  All  the  presents  which  he  ga?e, 
the  horse  included,  though  really  the  handsomest  which  had  been 
seen  at  the  court  of  Delhi  for  many  years,  and  though  the  old  gentle* 
man  evidently  intended  to  be  extremely  civil,  were  not  worth  much 
more  than  300  s.  rupees,  so  that  be  and  his  family  gained  at  least  600  s. 
rupees  by  the  morning's  work,  besides  what  he  received  from  my  two 
companions,  which  was  all  clear  gain,  since  the  KheUts  which  they 
gotinreturo;  were  only  fit  for  Mid-day,' and  made  np,  I  f ancy^  from 
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the  cast  ptt  finery  of  tlie  B^gam.  On  tiie  otber  h«iid»  flino* 
the  Company  have  wisely  ordered  that  all  the  presents  given  by 
Native  Princes  to  Europeans  should  be  disposed  of  on  the  Govern- 
ment account,  they  have  liberally,  at  the  same  time,  taken  on  them- 
selves the  expense  of  paying  the  usnal  money  nazzurs  made  by  pab« 
lie  men  on  these  occasions.  In  consequence  none  of  my  offerings 
were  at  my  own  charge,  except  the  professional  and  private  one  of  tho 
two  books,  with  which,  as  they  were  expected,  the  £mperor,  as  I  was 
told,  was  very  mach  please^.  I  had,  of  course,  several  buckshishea 
to  give  afterwards  to  his  servants,  but  these  fell  considerably  short  of 
my  expenses  at  Lacknow.  To  return  to  the  hall  of  audienoe.  While 
in  the  small  apartment  where  I  got  rid  of  my  shining  garments,  1  was 
struck  with  its  beautiful  ornaments.  It  was  entirely  lined  with  whito 
marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  leaves  of  green  serpentine,  lapis-lazoii, 
and  iilne  and  red  porphyry ;  the  flowers  were  of  the  best  Italian  style 
of  workmanship,  and  evidently  the  labour  of  an  artist  of  that  country. 
All,  however,  was  dirty,  desolate,  and  forlorn.  Half  the  flowers  and 
leaves  had  been  picked  out  or  otherwise  defaced,  and  the  doors  and 
viiidow's  were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  while  a  quantity  of  old  fur- 
niture was  piled  in  one  corner,  and  a  torn  hanging  of  faded  tapestry 
bung  over  an  arohway  which  led  to  the  interior  apartments.  "  Such/' 
Sir.  Elliott  said,  **is  the  general  style  in  which  this  palace  is  kept  up 
and  furnished.  It  is  not  absolute  poverty  which  produces  this,  but 
these  people  have  no  idea  of  cleaning  or  mending  any'  thing.''  For 
my  oan  parti  thought  of  the  famous  Persian  line> 

^  The  spider  hangs  her  tapestry  in  the  palice  of  the  Cesars  ;'^ 

and  felt  a  melancholy  interest  in  comparing  the  present  state  of  this 
poor  family  with  what  it  was  200  years  ago,  when  Bernier  visited 
Belhi,  or  as  we  read  its  palace  described  in  the  tale  of  Madame  de 
Genlis. 

<' Apter  putting  on  my  usual  dress,  we  waited  a  little,  till  word 
vas  brought  us  that  the  "King  of  Kings,''  "  Shah-in-Shah,"  had  re- 
tired to  his  Zennana :  we  then  went  to  the  Hall  of  Audience,  which  1 
liad  previously  seen  but  imperfectly,  from  the  crowd  of  people  and  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  forms  which  I  had  to  go  through.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  pavilion  of  whito  marble,  open  on  one  side  to  tho  court 
of  the  palace,  and  on  the  other  to  a  large  garden.  Its  pillars  and  ar- 
ches are  exquisitely  carved  and  ornamented  with  gilt  and  inlaid  flowers, 
and  inscriptions  in  the  most  elaborate  Persian  character.  Round  the 
frieze  is  the  motto,  recorded,  I  believe,  in  Lalla  Rookh, 


<<  If  there  be  tn  Elyshim  on  earth, 
ItUthii,itisthisr 


The  marble  floor,  where  not  covered  by  carpets,  is  all  inlaid  in  the 
same  beautiful  manner  with  the  little  dressing  room,  which  I  had 
quitted." 

After  witnessing  the  living  ruins  of  grandeur  to  be  found  on 
the  Throne  of  Delhi,  Dr.  Hbber  proceeded  to  inspect  tho  inaat- 
mate  relics  of  an  age^  when  pomp  and  power  were  iiotiem  iacealit{ 
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Auk  in  name,  tlie  supporters  of  the  Throne  of  the  Mogul :  and 
as  appears  was  highly  pleased,  and  even  agreeably  disappointed^ 
with  the  beauties  of  the  Tage-mahal : 

January  13.—**  I  wenttoseetbc  celebrated  Tagt>niabal,  of  which 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  after  bearing  its  praises  ever  since  I  bad  been 
in  India,  iu  beauty  rather  exceeded  than  fell  abort  of  my  expectations. 
There  was  much,  indeed,  which  I  was  not  prepared  for.  The  surround* 
ing  garden,  which  as  well  as  the  Tage  itself,  is  kept  in  excellent  or* 
der  by  Government,  with  its  marble  fountains,  beautiful  cypresses 
and  other  trees,  and  profusion  of  flowerin)[^  shrubs,  contrasts  very, 
finely  with  the  white  marble  of  which  the  tomb  itself  is  composed,  and 
takes  off,  by  partially  concealing  it,  from  that  stiffness  which  belongs 
more  or  less  to  every  highly  finished  building.  The  building  itself  is 
raised  on  an  elevated  terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  and  having 
at  its  angles  four  tall  minarets  of  the  same  material.  The  Tage  con- 
tains, as  usual,  a  central  ball  about  as  large  as  the  interior  of  the 
Batcliffe  library,  in  which,  enclosed  within  a  carved  screen  of  elaborate 
tracery,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Begum  Noor-jeban,  Sbahjeban's  belo^- 
cd  wife,  to  whom  it  was  erected,  and  by  her  side,  but  a  little  raised' 
Bbovt  her, of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  himself.  Bound  this  hall  are  a 
Bumbcr  of  smaller  apartments,  corridors,  &o.  and  the  windows  are 
earved  in  lattices  of  the  same  white  marble  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  screen.  The  pavement  is  an  alternate  square  of  white 
and,  which  is  called  in  Europe,  sienna  marble,  the  walls,  screens,  and 
tombs  are  eovored  with  flowers  and  inscriptions,  executed  in  beautiful 
Mosaic  of  cornelians,  lapis  lasnli,  and  jasper ;  and  yet  though  every 
thing  is  finished  like  an  ornament  for  a  drawing-room  chimney-piece, 
the  general  effect  produced  is  rather  solemn  and  impressive  than  gaudy. 
The  parts  which  I  like  least  are  the  great  dome  and  the  minarets.  The 
bulbous  swell  of  the  former  I  think  clumsy,  and  the  minarets  have  no- 
thing  to  recommend  them,bntthe  height  and  the  beauty  of  their  materials. 
Bat  the  roan  must  have  more  criticism  than  taste  or  feeling  about  him, 
who  could  allow  such  imperfections  to  weigh  against  the  beauties  of  the 
Tage-mahal.  The  Jumna  washes  one  side  of  the  garden,  and  there 
are  some  remains  of  a  bridge  which  was  designed  by  Shah-jehan  with 
the  intention,  as  the  story  goes,  to  build  a  second  Tage  of  equal 
beauty  for  his  own  separate  place  of  interment,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river." 


*'  Thb  approach  to  Futtehpore  is  striking ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  stonewall,  with  battlements  and  round  towers,  like  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  city  walls  at  Oxford.  Within  this  is  a  wide  extent  of 
mined  houses  and  mosques,  interspersed  with  fields  cultivated  with 
rioe  and  mustard,  andafew  tamarind  trees,  and  nearly  in  the  middle, 
on  a  high  ridge  of  rocky  hills,  is  a  range  of  ruinous  palaces,  serais,  and 
other  public  buildings,  in  the  best  style  of  Mussulman  architecture; 
and  to  form  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a  noble  mosque,  in  good  repair, 
and  in  dimensions  equal,  I  should  think,  to  the  Jumna  Musjeed  of 
Pelhi. 

'<  This  town  was  the  favonrite  residence  of  Acbar,  and  here,  in 
his  expeditions,  he  usually  left  his  wives  and  children,  under  the  care  of 
his  most  trasted  friend,  Sheikh  Soliman.    The  »o«^gSby^5f}^e 
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and  tbe  ramparts,  are  all  Acbar's  work,  Hhd  nearly  in  the  same  style 
with  the  castle  of  Ag^ra  and  his  own  tomb  at  Secandra.  The  two  for- 
mer, are,  however  plainer  than  this  last,  and  there  is  a  far  less  allow- 
anee  of  white  marble. 

**  Wb  fonnd  oar  tents  pitched  among  the  ruins  and  rubbish,  about 
a  bow-shot  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  in  full  view  of  the  great 
gate  of  the  mosque,  which  is  approached  by  the  noblest  flight  of  steps 
I  ever  saw.  The  morning  was  still  cold,  and  we  determined  to  see  the 
cariosities  without  loss  of  time.  The  steps  of  which  I  have  spoken^ 
lead  to  a  fine  arch  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower ;  thence  we  pass  into  a 
quadrangle  of  about  500  feet  square,  with  a  very  lofty  and  majestic 
cloister  all  round,  a  large  mosque  surmounted  by  three  fine  domes  of 
white  marble  on  the  left  hand,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance,  two  tombs 
of  very  eleborate  workmanship,  of  which  that  to  the  right  contains 
several  monuments  of  the  imperial  family ;  that  to  the  left  a  beautiful 
chapel  of  white  marble,  the  shrine  of  Sheikh  Soliman,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  a  saint  as  well  as  a  statesman. 

^*  Thb  impression  which  this  whole  view  prodoced  on  me  will  be 
appreciated  when  i  say,  that  there  is  no  quadrangle  either  in  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  fit  to  be  compared  with  it,  either  in  size,  or  majestic 
proportions,  or  beanty  of  architecture.  It  is  kept  in  substantial  re« 
pair  by  the  British  Government,  and  iis  grave  and  solid  style  makes 
this  an  easier  task  than  the  intricate  and  elaborate  inlaid  work  of  Se« 
oundra  and  the  Tage-mahal.  The  interior  of  the  mosque  itself  is  fine, 
and  in  the  same  simple  character  of  grandeur,  but  the  height  of  the 
portal  tower,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  quadrangle  had  raised  my 
oxpeotations  too  high,  and  I  found  that  these  were  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  the  most  striking  beauties  of  Fattehpoor. 

''  A  little  to  the  right  is  the  palace^  now  all  in  ruins,  except  a 
small  part  which  is  inhabited  by  the  tnsseeldar  of  the  district.  We 
rambled  some  time  among  its  courts  and  through  a  range  of  stables 
worthy  of  an  Emperor,  consisting  of  a  long  and  wide  street,  with  a 
portico  on  each  side,  fifteen  feet  deep,  supported  with  carved  stone 
pillars  in  front,  and  roofed  with  enormous  slabs  of  stone,  reaching 
firom  tite  colonnade  to  the  wall.  There  are  four  buildings  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  one  a  small  bat  richly  ornamented  house,  which  is 
shewn  as  the  residence  of  Beerbal,  the  £mperor*s  favorite  minister, 
whom  the  Mussulmans  accuse  of  having  infected  him  with  the  strange 
religious  notions  with  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  soneht 
to  inoculate  his  subjects.  Another  is  a  very  beautiful  octagonal  pavilion 
in  the  corner  of  the  court,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  Zennana,  and 
was  variously  stated  to  us  to  have  been  the  Emperor's  private  study ^ 
or  the  bed<»ohamber  of  one  of  his  wives,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Saltan  of  Constantinople.  It  has  three  large  windows  filled  wHh  an 
exquisite  tracery  of  white  marble,  and  all  its  remaining  wall  is  carved 
with  trees,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  figures  of  different  kinds  of 
birds  and  beasts,  of  considerable  merit  in  their  execution,  but  the 
two  last  disfignred  by  the  bigotry  of  Aurungzebe,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  sought  to  make  amends  for  his  own  abominable  cruelty  and 
wickedness  towards  his  father  and  brothers,  by  a  more  than  usual 
aseal  for  the  traditions  and  observances  of  Islam.  The  third  is  a  little 
bailding  which,  if  its  traditional  destination  be  correct.   I  wonder 
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AoTungaebe  allowed  to  stand.  It  soiuiists  morely  of  a  fthrine  or  cano« 
py  supported  by  foor  pillars,  which  the  Mussalman  ciceroni  of  tho 
place  pretend  was  devoted  by  Acbar  to  the  performance  of  ma^cal 
rites.  WbateTCT  its  ase  may  have  been,  it  is  not  without  beauty.  The 
fourth  is  a  singular  pavilion,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  pillar  orstono 
pulpit  richly  carved,  approached  by  four  stone  galleries  from  different 
sides  of  the  room,  on  which  the  £mperor  used  to  sit  on  certain  occa<« 
sions  of  state,  while  his  subjects  were  admitted  below  to  present  their 
petitions.  It  is  a  merecapriccio,  with  no  merit  except  its  carving,  but 
is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  most  singular  buildings  1  have  seen, 
and  commanding  from  its  traced-roof,  a  very  advantageous  view  of  tho 
greater  part  of  the  city,  and  a  wide  extent  of  surrounding  country. 

'<  O^  this  last  much  appears  to  have  been  laid  ont  in  an  extensive 
lake,  of  which  the  dam  is  still  to  be  traced,  and  the  whole  hill  on 
which  the  palace  stands,  bears  marks  of  terraces  and  gardens,  to  irri- 
gate which  an  elaborate  suocfsssion  of  wells,  cisterns,  and  wheels  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  contrived  adjoining  the  great  mosque,  and  forcing 
np  the  water  nearly  to  the  height  of  its  roof.  The  oisterns  are  still 
useful  as  receptacles  for  rain-water,  but  the  machinery  is  long  since 
gonedo  decay.  On  the  whole,  Futtehpore  is  one  of  the  most  interest* 
ing  places  which  I  have  seen  in  India,  and  it  was  to  me  the  more  so 
because  as  it  happened,  I  had  heard  little  about  it,  andwas  by  no  means 
prepared  to  expect  buildings  of  so  much  magnitude  and  splendour.'^ 

Our  readers,  we  have  bo  doubt,  will  agree  with  us,  that  Dr« 
Hbbbr  is  more  at  home,  when  he  describes  the  setting  out  of  hk 
party  on  the  Journey,  that  lay  before  him,  and  the  picturesque 
scenes  through  which  he  passed,  than  when  he  deaeants  on  the 
Perpetual  System  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  politics  of  the 
Court  of  Lucknow,  the  fallen  greatnesv  of  the  Mogul : 

''-At  length,  on  Thursday  morning,  the  30th  of  September,  we 
began  our  journey,  having  sent  off  some  hours  before  our  motley  train, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  camels,  eight  carts,  drawn  by  bullocks,  twen« 
ty-four  hox^  servants,  including  those  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Mr. 
Lusbington,  ten  ponies,  forty  bearers  and  coolies  of  different  deserip« 
tions,  twelve  tent-pitchers,  and  a  guard  of  twenty  Sepoys  under  a 
native  oflicer.  The  whimsical  caravan  filed  off  in  state  before  me ;  my 
servants,  all  armed  with  spears,  to  which  many  of  them  had  added, 
at  their  own  cost,  sabres  of  the  longest  growth,  looked,  on  their  little 
poneys,  like  something  between  cossacks  and  sheriff's  javelin  men ; 
my  new  Turkman  horse,  still  in  the  costume  of  his  country,  with  his 
long,  squirrel-like  tail  painted  red,  and  his  mane  plaited  in  love-knots, 
looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  eat  fire,  or  perform  some  other  part  in  a 
melodrama:  while  Mr.  Lushington's  horses,  two  very  pretty  Arabs, 
with  their  tails  docked,  and  their  saddles  English  (''  Ungrigi")  fashion, 
ttight  have  attracted  notice  in  Hyde-park,  the  Archdeacon's  buggy  and 
horse  had  every  appearance  of  issuing  from  the  back  gate  of  a  col- 
lege in  Cambridge  on  a  Sunday  morning ;  and  lastly  caipe  some  mount- 
ed gens  d*armes,  and  a  sword  and  buckler-man  on  foot,  Idoking  exact- 
ly like  the  advanced  guard  of  a  Tartar  army.  Rain,  however,  long 
pray^  for,  bat  which  was  now  an  ijiconYenieace  to  us,  preyented  our 
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starting  altogellier,  and  it  was  late  ia  theevenin;  before  woantted  at 
Cooseah,  16  miles  from  Allahabad,  where  we  found  two  excellent  teoliy 
4>f  three  apartments  each,  pitched  for  oar  reception,  and  the  tea^ketfl^ 
boiling  under  the  shade  of  some  stately  trees  in  a  wild  country  of  ruibft 
and  junKlOy  now  gemmed  and  glowing  with  the  scattered  ires  of  chn 
aofilah." 

Thb  following  passage  displays  the   Bishop's  taste  in  the 
lirts,  and  tnay  bring  our  readers  acquainted  with  some  of  the  foore 

ITomiuent  features  of  Asiatic  architecturoi  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
iouses  of  the  better  claaoes  of  natives : 

**  Thb  most  striking  diferenees  between  (h^  English  and  Asia^ 
tic  gotbic,  lie  in  the  broad  projecting  stone  cornices,  which  adorn  the 
latter,  and  to  which  I  recollect  no  counterpart  in  Europe,  thougA 
.jemetfaing  approaching  to  them  may  be  found  in  the  heavy,  but  pio* 
turesqueeavesof  the  Florentine  palaces,  and  though  they  are  pretty 
elosely  imitated  in  wood,  in  some  of  our  old  English  black-and-white 
booses.  In  their  gateways,  likewise,  and  most  other  of  their 
bnildings,  they  avoid  all  those  flanking  projections,  round  or  octagonal 
turrets  and  stair»ca8es,  which  our  ancient  English  architects  were  so 
food  of;  and,  instead  of  these,  cut  off  the  corners  of  their  buildings  in* 
to  an  octagonal  form.  There  is  good  sense  in  both  these  variations* 
In  a  climate  where  every  breeze  is  precious,  those  projections,  which 
are  useful  shelters  in  England,  would  be  only  nuisances ;  and  the  depth 
of  shadow  and  architectural  effect,  of  which  they  thus  deprive  them* 
Mves,  is  supplied  in  a  great  degree  by  the  projection  of  their  kiosks 
and  cornices,  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  convenient  in  a 
oeuntry  so  hot,  and  at  certain  seasons  so  rainy.  There  are  two  or 
three  courts  within  the  palace,  surrounded  by  ruinous  buildings,  with 
an  appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  meanness,  but  offering,  in  detail,  mapf 
beautiful  specimens  of  architecture.  The  arches  here,  however,  ai# 
few  of  them  gothic,  being  mostly  of  that  kind,  which  is  generally  called 
•loorish,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen,  if  I  recollect  right,  in  tlur-* 
pby's  priiits  of  the  Alhambra.  The  columns  are  slender  and  octagonal^ 
The  arches  semi'Circular,  but  indented,  and  the  bases  of  the  coli^ol 
are  ornamented  with  flowers  and  leaves  which  seem  interposed  betweea 
them  and  their  plinths.  The  tops  of  the  windows  are  like  those  of  the 
arcades,  but  generally  enclosed  in  a  square  tablet  like  what  we  s^  in 
Tudor  gothic,— the  doors  the  same.  The  banqueting-honse  is  a  very 
striking  and  beautiful  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  open  every  way^ 
and  supported  by  a  multitude  of  pillars  and  arches,  erected  on  an  un« 
der-story  of  an  octagonal  form.  Its  south-east  side  abuts  immediatd  v 
On  a  terrace  rising  from  the  rivet ;  the  four  ^projections  of  the  croS 
eeem  calculated  to  answer  the  doable  purpose  of  shading  the  octagonal 
eentre,  and  giving  room  for  the  attendants,  mnslG,  Ieo.,  and  the  dovble 
line  round  the  centre  is  a  deeptrench^  which  used  to  be  filled,  we  are* 
told,  with  rose-water,  when  the  Naw&b  and  bis  friends  were  feasting  ua 
the  middle,  which  still  shews  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  blue,  red,  ^a^ 
white  Mosaic  pavement.  It  is  now  used  as  a  ware-house  to  the  custom* 
bouse,  and  the  men  with  swords  and  shields  who  yet  mount  gafird( 
-tbere,  are^poHoe  peons.  The  building,  however,  is  in  a  rapid  st&te  |f 
^y,  tboogh  it  still  might  be  restored,  aad,  as  a  ourioaa  ftihi  MAtii 
M  object, is  reaUy  wecili  loilering/'  Digitized  by  Gooct?*?  » 
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We  recommend  the  following  pictare  of  the  country  along  the 
Ganges,  to  the  perusal  of  those,  wno  are  constantly  pointing  to  the 
suffering  and  wretchedness  of  the  native  population,  under  the  op« 
preaaive  sway  of  the  Company.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  prosperity  b  where  the  operation  of 
Ihe  trade  with  £ngland  is  most  felt : 

*' This  is,  indeed,  a  most  rich  and  striking  land.  Here,  in  the 
0paoe  of  little  more  than  200  miles,  along  the  same  river,  1  fa&ve  passed 
SIX  towns,  none  of  them  less  populous  than  Chester, — two,  (Patna  and 
Ifirzapoor,)  more  so  than  Birmingham  ;  and  one,  Benares,  more  peo- 
pled than  any  city  in  Europe,  except  London  and  Paris  !  And  this 
besides  villages  innumerable.  I  observed  to  Mr.  Corrie,  that  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  agriculture  in  Hindostan  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  the 
great  cities  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  Mussulman  nobles« 
He  answered,  that  certainly  very  many  ancient  families  had  gone  i^ 
decay  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  gap  had  been  ever  perceptible  in  his 
time,  in  this  part  of  India,  since  it  had  been  more  than  filled  up  by  a 
new  order  rising  from  the  middling  classes,  v^hose  wealth  had,  during 
bis  recollection,  increased  very  greatly.  Far  indeed  from  (those  cities^ 
which  we  had  already  passed,  decaying,  most  of  them  had  much  in- 
creased in  the  number  of  their  houses,  and  in  what  is  a  sure  sign  of 
wealth  in  India,  the  number  and  neatnesn  of  their  ghftts  and  temples, 
since  he  was  lant  here.  Nothing,  he  said,  was  plainer  to  him,  from  tha 
multitude  of  little  improvements  ot  this  kind,  of  small  temples  and 
bungalows,  partly  in  the  European  style,  but  obviously  inhabited  by 
natives,  that  wealth  was  becoming  more  abundant  among  the  middling 
ranks,  and  that  such  of  them  as  are  rich  are  not  afraid  of  appearing 
so.  The  great  cities  in  the  Dooab,  he  said,  were  indeed  scenes  of  de- 
solation. The  whole  country  round  Delhi  and  Agra,  when  he  first  saw 
It,  was  filled  with  the  marble  ruins  of  villas,  mosques,  and  palaces, 
with  the  fragments  of  tanks  and  canals,  and  the  vestiges  of  inelosures. 
But  this  rain  had  occurred  before  the  British  arms  had  extended  thus 
far,  and  while  the  country  was  under  the  tyranny  and  never-ending 
invasions  of  the  Persians,  Affghans,  and  Maharattas.  Even  here  a 
great  improvement  bad  taken  place  before  he  left  Agra,  and  he  hoped 
to  find  a  much  greater  on  his  return.  He  apprehended  that  on  the 
whole,  all  India  had  gained  under  British  rule,  except,  perhaps,  Dae^ 
em  end  its  neighbourhood^  where  tlie  manufacturers  had  been  nearly 
mined."  .►, 


Trb  description  given  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Ramaynna  feast  is 
at  once  lively  and  correct ;  and  may  serve  to  convey  juster  nations 
of  these  scenes,  than  are  generally  entertained.  When  the  cele- 
bration of  a  Hindu  festival  is  heard  of  at  home,  every  thing  hor- 
rid and  monstrous  is  conjured  up ;  and  not  a  few  regard  it  as  im- 
fNOtts,  even  to  witness  the  scene  of  superstitious  observances ; 
while  the  poor  benighted  beings,  who  partake  in  them,  come  in  for 
an  uncommon  share  of  pity  and  commiseration.  That  these  festi- 
vals are  often  nothing  more  than  innocent  gambols  may  be  gather- 
•9  at  once  from  the  Bishop's  description,  and  from  the  countenanca 
1m  gara  the  Bamayuna.     ne  believe  the  story  told  to  the  Bishop, 

SB 
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as  to  the  cruehtes  praetised    *'  in  the  good  old  timei'*  to  have  no 
foundation  whatever : 

'^  Many  other  hindrances  and  disappoinments  oecnrred,  bnt  the 
delay  they  occasioned  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
(he  Kamayuna  festival,  which  consists  in  a  sort  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion during  many  successive  days,  of  Rama's  history  and  adventures. 
The  first  evening  I  went  with  Mr.  Bird  to  the  #Aot0,  for  as  snoh  it  is 
BOW  considered,  and  so  entirely  divested  of  every  religions  character,  as 
to  be  attended  even  by  Mussulmans  without  scruple.  I  found  Rama, 
his  brother  Luchmun,  and  his  betrothed  wife  Seeta,  represented  by 
three  children  of  about  twelve  years  old,  seated  in  Durbar,  under  an 
awning  in  the  principal  street  of  the  Sepoy  lines,  with  a  great  crowd 
round  them,  some  fanning  them,  of  which  poor  things  they  had  great 
seed,  some  blowing  horns  and  beating  gongs  and  drums^  and  the  rest 
shouting  till  the  air  rang  again.  The  two  heroes  were  very  fine  boys^ 
l^nd  acted  their  parts  admirably.  £ach  had  a  gilt  bow  in  his  left  hand^ 
and  a  sabre  in  bis  right ;  their  naked  bodies  were  almost  covered  with 
gilt  ornaments  and  tinsel;  they  had  high  tinsel  crowns  on  their  heads, 
the  r  foreheads  and  bodies  spotted  with  charcoal,  chalk,  and  vermilion^ 
«nd  altogether  perfectly  resembled  the  statues  of  Hindoo  deitieSi 

**  Except  that  of  their  eyes  alone 

The  twinkle  shewed  they  were  notstone.^ 

Poor  little  Seeta,  wrapt  np  in  a  gorgeous  veil  of  flimsy  lioery,  and  tired 
to  death,  had  dropped  her  head  on  her  breast  and  seemed  happily  in« 
sensible  to  all,  which  was  going  on.  The  brahmin  Sepoys,  who  bore  the 
principal  part  in  the  play,  made  room,  with  great  solicitude,  for  us  to 
see.  1  asked  a  good  many  questions,  and  obtained  very  ready  answers 
in  mooh  the  same  way,  and  with  no  more  appearance  of  reverence 
or  devotion,  than  one  should  receive  from  an  English  mob  at  a  puppet- 
abow.  *'  I  see  Rama,  Seeta,  Luchmun,  but  where  is  Hunimftn  t"  (the 
famous  monkey  general.)  ''  Hunimftn,"  was  the  answer,  '*  Is  not 
▼etcome  ;  but  that  man,''— pointing  to  a  great  stout  soldier  of  singa- 
lary  formidable  exterior,—"  is  Hunim&n,  and  he  will  soon  arrive."  The 
nan  began  laughing,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  his  destination,  bnt  now 
took  apthe conversation,  telling  me  that  ''next  day  was  to  be  a  far 
prettier  play  than  I  now  saw,  for  Seeta  was  to  be  stolen  away  by  Ra* 
vana  and  his  attendant  evil  spirits ;  Rama  and  Luchmun  were  to  go  to 
the  jungle  in  |^eat  sorrow  to  seek  for  her/' 

("  Rama,  your  Rama  !  to  greenwood  must  hie  !") 

That ''  then  (laughing  again)  I  and  my  army  shall  come,  and  we  shall 
fight  bravely,  bravely."  The  evening  following  I  was  engaged,  but 
the  next  day  I  repeated  my  visit ;  I  was  then  too  late  for  the  best  part 
of  the  show,  which  had  consisted  of  a  first  and  unsuccessful  attack  by 
Kama  and  his  army  on  the  fortress  of  the  gigantic  ravisber.  That  fort- 
ress, however,  I  saw, — an  enclosure  of  bamboos,  covered  with  paper 
and  painted  with  doors  and  windows,  within  which  was  a  frightful  pa- 
per giant,  fifteen  feet  high,  with  ten  or  twelve  arms,  each  grasping 
either  a  sword,  an  arrow,  a  bow,  a  battle-axe,  or  a  spear.  At  his  feet 
sate  poor  litUe  SeeU  as  motionless  as  before,  guarded  by  two  figures  to 
^present  demons.    The  brothers  in  a  splendid  palkee,  wen  conduot- 
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lag:  the  retreat  of. tfaeir  army ;  the  divine  Hanim&D,  as  naked  and  aN 
most  as  hairy,  as  the  animal  whom  he  represented,  was  gambotling  be- 
fore them,  with  a  long  tail  tied  roand  his  waist,  a  masic  to  represent  the 
bead  of  a  baboon,  and  two  g^reat  painted  clabs  in  his  hands.  His  army 
followed,  a  nnmber  of  men  with  simiUir  tails  and  masks,  their  bodies 
dyed  with  indigo,  and  also  armed  with  clubs.  I  was  never  so  forcibly 
atraek  with  the  identity  of  Rama  and  Bacchas.  Here  were  before  me 
Baechas,  his  brother  Ampelus,  the  Satyrs,  (smeared  with  wine-lees) 
and  the  great  Pan  commanding  them.  The  fable,  hawever  can  hardly 
have  originated  in  India,  and  probably  has  been  imported  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Brahmins  from  Cashmere^  or  some  other  central  coantry^ 
where  the  grape  grows,  unless  we  suppose,  that  the  grape  has  beea 
merely  an  accidental  appendage  to  fiacchus's  character,  arising,  from 
the  fact,  that  the  festival  occurs  during  the  vintage.  There  yet  remain- 
ed two  or  three  days  of  pageant^  before  Seeta'a  release,  purification^ 
and  re-marriage  to  lier  hero  lover,  but  for  tbt»  opnclusion  I  did  not 
lemain  in  Allahabad.  At  Benares,  i  am  told;  the  show  is  on  such  oo** 
casions  really  splendid.  The  Raja  attends  in  state  with  all  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  place,  be  lends  his  finest  elepbantft  and  jewels  to- 
the  performers,  who  are  children  of  the  most  eminent  families,  and 
tiained  up  by  long  previoua  eduoatioiK  i  saw  enough,  however,  at  Al^ 
lahabad  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  The  show  is  now  a  very  innocent  one« 
but  there  was  a  hideous  and  accursed  practise  in  "  the  pood  old  timet," 
before  the  British  police  was  established,  at  least,  if  all  which  the 
Mussulmans  and  English  say  is  to^  be  believed,  which  shews  tha 
Hindoo  superstition  in  all  its  horrors.  The  poor  children  who  had  been 
thus  feasted,  honoured,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  popuhr  amuse- 
ment, were,  it  is  said,  always  poisoned  in  the  sweetmeaU  given  them 
the  last  day  of  the  show,  that  it  might  be  said  their  spirits  were  ab- 
sorbed into  the  deities  whom  they  had  represented!  Nothing  of  the 
5ort  can  now  be  done.  The  children  instead  of  being  brought  for  tho 
purpose,  from  a  distance,  by  ihe  priests,  are  the  children  of  neijpbbou)^,^ 
whose  prior  and  subsequent  history  is  known,  and  Rama  and  Seet» 
l)ow  grow  old  like  other  boys  and  girls," 

•  ^,  Ths  description  given  'by  the  .Bishop  of  the  natives  of 
Jftohilcund  corresponds  with  all  that  we  know,  or  have  heard 
^  them  from  other  quarters.  The  Bishop  speak*  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Hr.  Hawkins,  the  Magistrate  ot  Bareilly  :  and  it  is  sar* 
]ti^actory  to  know  on  testimony  so  valuable,  that  the  fiery  and  di»- 
'contented,  and  hitherto  predatory,  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  Empire 
are  feeling  and  acknowledging  the  influence  of  the  English  rule* 
Speaking  of  their  past  and  present  state,  the  Bishop  observes  : 

''  They  are  a  clever  and  animated  race  of  people,  but  devoid  of 
principle,  false,  and  ferocious.  Crimes  are  very  numtrous,  both  of 
fraud  and  <  violence,  and  perjury  almost  universal.  When  be  f  Mr. 
Hawkins]  first  came  here,  the  English  wereexcesstvely  disliked,  and  very 
few  would  so  much  as  salam  to  either  General  or  Magistrate :  at  present 
thejare  brought  into  better  order,  and,  probably,  better  reconciled  to  a 
government,  under  which  their  condition,  so  far  as  tranquillity  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  jttsti<ie  extend,  has  been  greatly  im- 
;pjroved,  and  their  land,  from  a  mere  desert,  to  which  the  tyranny  of 
^i^ude  had  reduced  it,  restored  to  its  former  state  of  cultivation  and 
ricj^ness.     B^t   the    country   is   burdened    with    a  ^''^w<r^95rjwte 
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profligate,  self-called  sawarrs,  wlio  tbougli  many  of  them  are  not 
worth  a  rupee,  conceive  It  derogatory  to  their  gentility  and  Patan 
blood  to  apply  themselves  to  any  honest  indastry,  and  obtain 
for  the  most '  part  a  precarious  livelihood  by  spungini^  on  the 
indastrious  tradesmen  and  farmers,  on  whom  they  levy  a  sort  of 
**  black-mail/'  or  as  hanf^ers-on  to  the  feiv  noble  and  wealthy 
families  yet  remaining  in  the  province.  Of  these  men,  who  have 
no  visible  means  of  maintenance  at  all,  and  no  visible  ocenpatioa 
except  that  of  loung;ing  up  and  down  vdth  their  swords  and  shields 
like  the  ancient  Highlanders,  whom  in  many  respects  they  much 
resemble,  the  number  is  rated  at,  perhaps,  taking  all  Rohilcand 
t(^tlier,  not  fewer  than  100,000.         •♦♦•♦• 

^  ^'TiiBnaturalremedyfor  this  state  of  things  woutd  be  to  find  n 
▼ont  for  a  part  of  this  superabundant  population,  by  -raising  fencible 
regiments,  who,  as  they  are  really  faithful  to  those  whose  salt  they 
eat,  would  sufliciently  keep  their  countrymen  ia  order,  and  materially 
relieve  the  regular  troops  in  some  of  their  most  unpleasant  duties. 
They  should  be  oavalry,  on  something  like  the  footing  of  our  yeoman* 
ry  corps ;  they  should  be  commanded  by  the  Judges  and  Magistrates, 
with  the  aid  of  an  Adjutant  and  Major  from  the  regular  army  ;  and 
should  be  oiBcered,  so  far  as  Captains  and  Lieutenttnts,  by  the  most 
respectable  of  the  native  gentry.  Such  a  measure  I  am  the  more  con- 
Tinced,  the  more  I  see  of  ,upper  India,  would  very  greatly  contribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  the  popularity  and  permanency  of 
the  Company's  Government." 


The  worthy  Bishop  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware- 
otherwise  he  would  not  passed  over  without  reprobation — ^that  these 
Suwarrs  find  an  employment  within  the  Company's  provinces,  not 
very  creditable  to  those  who  afford  it.  They  are  not  unfrequeotly 
hired,  in  smaller  or  larger  bands,  by  Indigo-planters,  to  attack  the 
ryots  and  destroy  the  crops  of  some  rival  establishment ;  or  to 
make  good  the  Planter's  right  to  the  produce,  when  contested  by 
another  Planter — both  having  made  advances  to  the  ryot,  for  seed 
and  labour  at  the  time  of  sowing.  There  is  unquestionably  much 
room  for  improvement  here  :  and  we  believe,  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  Indigo-planters,  who  give  employment  of  this  kind  to  the 
Suwarrs,  that  the  somewhat  severe  remarks  of  the  Bishop  in ' 
another  place,  on  this  class  of  his  countrymen  in  the  East,  are 
applicable. 

While  in  this  part  of  India,  Bishop  Heber  had  an  op--, 
portunity  of  seeing,  and  indeed  of  taking  a  pretty  active  part  in' 
a  Tiger-hunt — not  that,  the  worthy  Prelate  had  any  pretensions  to 
be  a  sportsman ;  but  the  eye  of  his  host,  who  was  one  of  the 
keenest  in  India,  sparkled  at  the  news  of  a  Tiger  being  near ;  and 
Dr.  Heber  was  not  the  man  to  deprive  anotlier  of  any  amuse- 
ment The  Tiger-hunt  has  been  described  a  thousand  times ;  but 
probably  it  was  never  before  participated  in  by  a  Christian  Bishop, 
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and  his  picture  of  it^  independent  of  its  graphic  merits,  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  : 

;  /'f  !Vf  R.  Boulderson's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  name  of  tjrger,  and  he  ex« 
pressed  great  anxiety  to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  the  afternoon.  Under 
such  circumstinces,  I  did  not  like  to  deprive  him  of  his  sport,  as  he 
would  not  leave  me  by  myself,  and  went,  though  with  no- intention  of 
being  more  than  a  spectator.  Mr.  fioalderson,  however,  advised  roe 
to  load  my  pistols  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and  lent  me  a  very  fine 
double-barrelled  gun  for  the  same  purpose.  We  set  out  a  little 
after  tbxee  on  our  welephants,  with  a  servant  behind  each  howdah 
carrying  a  large  chatta,  which  however,  was  almost  needless.  The 
Raja,  in  spite  of  his  fever,  made  his  appearance  too,  saying  that 
ho^fiOQld  not  hear  tor  be  left  behind.  A  number  of  people,  on  fool 
and  horseback,  attended  from  our  own  camp  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  and  tbe  same  sort  of  interest  and  delight  was  evidently 
excited  which  might  be  produced  in  England  by  a  great  coursing 
party.  The  Raja  was  on  a  little  female  elephant,  hardly  bigger  than 
the  Dorham  ox,  and  almost  as  shaggy  as  a  poodle.  She  was  a 
native  of  the  neighbonrini;  wood,  where  they  are  generally,  though 
not  always,  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  of  Bengal  and  Chittagong. 
He  sat  in  a  low  howdah,  with  two  or  three  guns  ranf^ed  beside  him, 
ready  for  action.  Mr.  Boulderson  had  also  a  formidable  apparatus 
oCmusqoetsand  fowling-pieces,  projecting  over  his  mohout's  head. 
We  rode  about  two  miles,  across  a  plain  covered  with  long  jungly 
grass,  which  very  much  put  me  in  mind  of  the  country  near  the  Cuban. 
Quails  and  wild  fowl  rose  in  great  numbers,  and  beautiful  antelopes 
wereseen  scudding  away  in  all  directions.  With  them  our  party  had  no 
quarrel ;  their  flesh  is  good  for  little,  and  they  are  in  general  favourities 
both  with  native  and  English  sportsmen,  who  feel  disinclined  tomed- 
die  with  a  creature  so  graceful  and  so  harmless. 

*  , ''  At  last  we  came  to  a  deeper  and  more  marshy  ground,  which 
Iffy  a  little  before  the  tope  pointed  out  to  us;  and  while  Mr.  Boulder- 
son was  doubting  whether  we  should  pass  through  it,  or  skirt  it,  some 
country  people  came  running  to  say  that  the  tyger  had  been  tracked 
there  that  morning.  We  therefore  went  in,  keeping  line  as  If  we  had 
been  beating  for  a  hare,  through  grass  so  high  that  it  reached  up  to  the 
howdah  of  my  elephant,  though  a  tall  one,  and  almost  hid  the  Raja 
entirely.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  a  very  large  animal  of  the  deer 
kind  sprung  up  just  before  me,  larger  than  a  stag,  of  a  dusky  brown 
colour,  with  spreading,  but  not  palmated  horns.  Mr. .  Boulderson 
said  itwas  b  '*  mohr,"  a  species  of  elk ;  that  this  was  a  young  .one« . 
but  that  they  sometimes  grew  to  an  immense  size,  so  that  he  had  stood 
nprightbetween  the  tips  of  their  horns.  He  could  have  shot  it,  but 
did  not  like  to  fire  at  present,  and  said  it  was,  after  all,  a  pity  to 
meddle  with  such  harmless  animals.  The  mohr  accordingly  ran  off 
immolested,  rising  with  splendid  bounds  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  high 
jangle,  so  that  his  whole  body  and  limbs  were .  seen  from  time  to  time 
above  it.  A  little  further,  another  rose,  which  Mr.  Boulderson  said 
was  the  female  ;  of  her  I  had  but  an  imperfect  yiew.  The  sight  of  these 
curious  animals  had  already,  however,  well  repaid  my  coming  out, 
and  from  the  animation  and  eagerness  of  every  body  round  me,  the 
anxiety  with  which  my  companions  looked  for  every  waving  of  the 
jungle-grass^  and  tbe  continaed  calling  and  shouting  of  thehprscand 
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fbbi  bdbind  vs^ii  was  impossible  not  to  catch  ike  contagion  of  interest 
and  enlerprize, 

"  At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  op  thefr  trnnks  into  tbe  air» 
began  to  roar,  and  to  stamp  violently  with  their  fore  feet,  the  Uaja^s 
little  elephant  turned  short  round,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  mohout 
oonld  say  or  do,  took  up  her  post,  to  the  Raja's  great  annoyanoe, 
dose  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Boalderson.  The  tther  three,  (for  one  of  my 
baggage  elephants  had  come  out  too,  the  mohout,  though  nnarmed, 
not  caring  to  miss  the  show,)  went  on  slowly  but  boldly,  with  their 
trunks  raised,  their  ears  expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little  eye 
bent  intently  forward.  **  We  are  elose  upon  him,''  said  Mr.  Bonlder« 
son,  *'  fire  where  yon  see  the  long  grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before  yoo/ 
•^  Just  at  that  moment  my  elephant  stamped  again  Tiolently.  **  Theiw, 
•  there,"  cried  the  mohout,  *'  I  saw  his  head  I"  A  short  roar,  or  rather 
load  growl,  followed,  and  I  saw  immediately  before  my  elephant's 
head  the  motion  of  some  large  animal  stealing  away  through  the  grasa» 
I  fired  as  directed,  and,  a  moment  after,  seeing  the  motion  still  mora 
plainly,  fired  the  second  barrel.  Another  short  growl  followed,  tbe 
motion  was  immediately  quickened,  and  waS^  soon  lost  in  the  more^ 
distant  jnngle.  Mr.  Boulderaon  said,  **  I  should  "not  wonder  if  you 
hit  him  that  last  time;  at  any  rate  we  §hii\  drife  him  out  of  the 
cover,  and  then  I  will  take  care  of  him/'  In  fact,  at  that  moment,  tbe 
crowd  of  horse  and  foot  spectators  at  the  jungle  side  began  to  ran 
off  in  all  directions.  We  went  on  to  the  place,  but  found  it  was  a 
false  alarm,  and,  in  fact,  we  had  seen  all  we  were  to  see  of  him,  and 
went  twice  more  through  tbe  Jangle  in  vain.  A  large  extent  of 
high  grass  stretched  out  in  one  direction,  and  this  we  had  now  not 
sufficient  day  light  to  explore.  In  fact,  that  the  animal  so  near  me 
was  a  tyger  at  all,  I  have  no  evidence  but  its  growl,  Mr.  Boulderson'i 
belief,  the  assertion  of  the  mohout,  and  what  is  perhaps  more 
valuable  than  all  the  rest,  the  alarm  expressed  by  the  elephants.  I 
couldnot  help  feeling  some  apprehension  that  my  firing  had  robbed 
Mr.  Boalderson  of  his  shot,  but  he  assured  me  that  I  was  quite  in 
rale  ;  that  in  such  Sport  no  courtesies  could  be  observed,  and  that  the 
animal  in  fact  rose  before  me,  but  that  he  should  himself  have  fired 
without  scruple  if  he  had  seen  the  rustle  of  the  grass  in  time.  Thus 
ended  my  first,  and  probably  my  last  essay,  in  the  ''  field-sports"  of 
India,  in  which  I  am  much  mistaken,  notwithstanding  what  Miv 
BouldersoD  said,  if  I  harmed  any  living  creature. 

'Masked  Mr.  Boalderson, in  our  return,  whether  tyger  banting 
was  generally  of  this  kind,  which  I  could  not  help  comparing  to  that 
ehacc  of  bubbles  which  enables  us  in  England  to  pursue  an  otter.  In  a 
jungle,  he  answered,  it  mast  always  be  pretty  much  the  same,  inaa* 
much  as,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  or  when  a  tyger  felt 
himself  severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  to  revenge  by  despair,  hia 
aim  was  to  remain  C3ncealed,  and  to  make  off  as  quietly  as  possible.  It 
was  after  be  had  broken  cover,  or  when  he  found  himself  in  a  situatioa 
80  as  to  be  fairly  at  bay  that  tlie  serious  part  of  the  sport  began,  ia 
which  case  he  attacked  bis  enemies  boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.' 
He  added  that  the  lion,  though  not  so  large  or  swift  an  animal  as  the 
tyger,  was  generally  stronger  and  more  courageous.  Those  which  have 
been  killed  in  India,  instead  of  running  away  when  pursued  through  a 
jnngle,  seldom  seem  to  think  its  cover  necessary  at  all.  When  they 
s<#  their  enemies  approaching,  tbejr  spring  out  to  meet*  ^^%T  ^fi^n* 
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mouthed,  in  the  piftin,  like  the  boldest  of  all  ammals,  a  mastiff  dogf, 
'They  are  thas  generally  shot  with  very  little  trouble,  but  if  they  are 
missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are  truly  formidable  enemies. 
Though  not  swift,  they  leap  with  vast  strength  and  violence,  and  tbeic 
large  beads,  immense  paws,  and  the  great  weight  of  their  body  for« 
wards,  often  enable  tbem  to  spring  on  the  head  of  the  largest  elephantSp 
and  fairly  pull  tbem  down  to  the  ground,  riders  and  all.  When  a 
tyger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is  generally  able  to  shake  him 
off  under  his  feet,  and  then  woe  be  to  him!  The  elephant  either  kneels 
on  him  and  crushes  him  at  once,  or  gives  him  a  kick  which  breaks 
half  hi#  ribs,  and  sends  him  flying  perhaps  20  paces.  The  elephants^ 
however,  are  often  dreadfully  torn,  and  a  large  old  tyger  sometimes 
clings  too  fast  to  be  thus  dealt  with.  In  this  case  it  often  happens 
that  the  elephant  himself  falls,  from  paiii  or  from  the  hope  of  rolling 
on  his  enemy,  and  the  people  on  his  back  are  in  very  considerable 
danger  both  from  friends  and  foes,  for  Mr.  Boulderson  said  the  scratch 
<»f  a  tyger  was  sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a  cat  is  said  to  be* 
But  this  did  not  often  happen,  and  in  general  persons  wounded  by  his 
teeth  or  claws,  if  not  killed,  outright  recovered  easily  enough.'^ 

When  the  Bishop  approaches  the  mighty  Mountains  of  ^i- 
mtul,  and  the  still  more  gigantic  heights  of  the  Himaylaya,  finds 
himself  in  a  field,  the  most  congenial  to  the  poetic  feelings  of  his 
nfindy  and  as  he  tells  us,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  surveyed  the 
rude  and  magnificent  scenes  around  him.  We  have  already  en- 
croached too  fiberally  on  our  space  to  allow  of  extracting  from 
this  part  of  the  Journal  to  the  extent  we  should  otherwise  feel  so 
strongly  inclined  to  do;  but  the  following  will  satisfy  our  readers 
how  well  gratified  Dr.  Hbbbr  was  to  enjoy  and  to  describe  the 
most  magnificent  natural  scenery  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Here  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  harmless,  but  singularly 
formed  and  active  Chamois,  sported  in  all  the  liberty  of  nature : 
i|nd  here  the  teacher  of  Christianity  gave  a  nqble  lesson  of  the 
humanity  it  enjoins,  when  in  reply  to  his  servants,  who  had  proposed 
to  kill  a  Chamois,  that  he  might  see  it  more  closely — said,  '*  i  wish 
not  te  destroy  an  innocent  animal,  merely  for  the  sake  of  looking 
at  it  a  little  closer.^'  The  sentiment  was  truly  worthy,  and  as 
truly  characteristic  of  the  excellent,  and  amiable  HsBBR : 

M^ovEMBBR  25.—''  Th!s-moming  we  began  to  pack  by  four  o'clock,' 
bnt^owing  to  the  restiveness  of  the  mules  and  the  clumsiness  of  the 
people,  divers  accidents  occurred,  the  most  serious  of  which  was  the 
bursting  of  one  of  the  petarrahs.  At  length  we  got  off;  and  after 
coasting  the  lake  for  one  mile,  weut  for  about  thirteen  more  by  a  most 
steep  and  rugged  road,  over  the  neck  of  mount  Gaughur,  through  a 
succession  of  glens,  forests,  and  views  of  the  most  sublime  and 
beautiful  description.  I  never  saw  such  prospects  before,  and  had 
formed  no  adequate  idea  of  such.  My  attention  was  completely 
strained,  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  every  thing  around  was  so 
wild  and  magnificent  that  man  appeared  as  nothing,  and  I  felt  my-* 
self  as  if  climbing  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  God's  great  temple.  The  ^ 
trees,  as  we  advanced,  were  in  a  large  proportion  fir  and  cedar,  but 
many  were  il^x,  and  to  my  surprise  I  still  saw  even  in  these  Alpine 
traois,  many'veaerable  peepttl-trees,  on  which  the  white  inonke3[^ 
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were  playing^  tbeir  pmbols.  A  monkey  is  also  foatid  in  these  hills 
as  large  as  a  large  dog,  if  my  guides  are  to  be  believed.  Tygers  used 
to  be  very  oommon  and  mischievoas,  bat  since  the  English  have  fre- 
quented the  ooantry,  are  scarce,  and  in  comparison f  very  shy.  There 
are  also  many  wolves  and  bears,  and  some  chamois,  two  of  which 
passed  near  us.  My  sepoys  wanted  me  to  shoot  one,  and  offered, 
with  my  leave,  to  do  so  themselves,  if  I  did  not  like  the  walk  which 
woald  be  necessary.  But  my  people  would  not  have  eaten  them.  I 
myself  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
destroy  an  innocent  animal  merely  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  it  a 
little  closer;  I  therefore  told  them  it  was  not  my  custom  to  kill 
any  thing  which  was  not  mischievous,  and  asked  if  they  would  stand 
by  me  if  we  saw  a  tyger  or  a  bear.  They  promised  eagerly  not 
to  fail  me,  and  I  do  not  think  they  woald  have  broken  their  words. 
After  winding  up 

**  A  wild  romantic  chasm  that  slanted 
Down  the  steep  hill,  athwart  a  cedar  cover^ 
A  savage  place,  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  the  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover," 

wa  arrived  at  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  in  an  indent  between  the  two 
principal  summits  of  mount  Gaughur,  near  8,600  feet  above  the 
sea.  And  now  the  snowy  mountains,  which  had  been  so  long 
eellpsed,  opened  on  us  in  full  magnificence.  To  describe  a  view  of 
this  kind  is  only  lost  labour,  and  I  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  take 
a  sketch  of  it ;  such  as  I  was  able  to  make  I,  however,  send  with  this 
packet. 

**  NuNDiDBvi  was  immediately  opposite;  Kedarn&th  was  not 
visible  from  our  present  situation,  and  Meru  only  seen  as  a  very 
distant  single  peak.  The  eastern  mountains,  however,  for  which  I 
have  obtained  no  name,  rose  into  great  consequence,  and  were  very 
glorious  objects  as  we  wound  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side.  The 
guides  could  only  tell  me  that  '*  they  were  a  great  way  off,  and  bor • 
dered  on  the  Chinese  empire.'^    They  are,  I  suppose,  in  l^bibet.'' 


**  NuNDiDEVi,  the  highest  peak  in  the  world,  is  stated  to  be 
no  less  than  25,689  feet  above  the  sea,  and  4000  feet  and  upwards 
higher  than  Chimborazo.  Bhadrin&th  and  KedarnAth  are  merely  two 
ends  of  the  same  mountain,  its  height  is  22,300  feet.  The  peak  which 
the  chuprassees  called  Meru,  is  properly  Someru,  as  distinguished 
by  the  modern  Pundits  at  least,  from  the  celestial  and  fabulous  one. 
It  is  really,  however,  pretty  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and 
about  23,000  feet  high,  though  the  three  great  peaks  of  St.  George* 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  whence  the  Ganges  really  flows,  are  from 
this  point  obscured  by  the  intervening  ridge  of  Kedarnftth.  Kedar- 
n&th,  Gungothee,  Sumeru,  and  Nundidevi,  are  all  within  the  British 
territory,  and  Mr.  Traill  has  been  to  the  northward  of  them,  though 
the  peaks  themselves  have  never  been  scaled.  Nundidevi  is,  as  tM 
crow  flies,  40  miles  from  Almorah,  but  following  the  winding  of  tte 
only  accessible  road,  it  is  eight  or  nine  days'  march.  Between  it  and 
the  Chinese  frontier,  two  remarkable  races  of  men  are  found,  t6«, 
first  the  Bhooteahs,  a  Mongolian  tribe,  worshippers  of  tho  Pelai  Jmi{ 
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ma,  wbo  are  saSd  to  be  the  dftsoendants  of  one  of  tBe  hordes  who 
crossed  the  snowy  mountains  with  Tamerlane;  the  other,  a  savage 
race,  who  neither  plough  nor  di^j^  bat  live  by  the  chace  and  on  wild 
fruits  only..  They  call  themselves  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil, 
and  appear  to  be  the  same  people  with  the  Puharrees  of  KajmafaftK 
I  saw  some  Bhooteahs  darin;  my  stay  at  Almorah,  who  had  como 
down  with  a  cargo  of  "  chowries,"  tails  of  *<y&k,"  or  monntain-ox. 
They  are  a  short  sqaare-boilt  people,  with  the  trae  Calmnk  coante<- 
Banco  and  eye,  and  with  the  same  remarkable  cheerfnlness  of  elm- 
racter  and  expression,  by  which  the  Calmuk  tribes  are  in  general 
distingnished.  Their  dress  was  also  completely  Tartar,  large  boots 
with  their  trowsers  staffed  into  them,  caftans  girded  roand  the  waist, 
and  little  bonnets  edged  with  black  sheep's  skin. 

''  Beyond  them  is  the  Chinese  frontier,  strictly  guarded  by  life 
jealous  care  of  that  government.  Mr.  Moorcroft  did,  indeed,  pass 
it  some  years  ago,  and  was  kindly  reeeived  by  one  of  the  provincial 
Governors,  bntthepoor  man  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  there, 
as  ^'punishment  for  his  hospitality,  and  since  nobody  has  been  allow- 
ed to  go  beyond  the  frontier  village.  When  Mr.  trail!  visited  it 
they  shewed  him  great  respect  and  attention ;  brought  him  fire-wood 
milk,  eggs,  earthen  vessels,  and  would  receive  no  payment,  but  ^qa 
his  mounting  his  horse  to  posh  on  a  little  further,  he  was  immediately 
sarrounded  and  brought  back,  though  in  the  clvilest  manner,  by  tho 
Tartar  horsemen,  who  pleaded  the  positive  orders  of  the  emperor.  To 
the  north,  however,  the  small  independent  Tartar  kingdom  of  Ladalc 
has  shewn  itself  exceedingly  hospitable  and  friendly.  Mr.  Moorcroft^ 
when  he  was  there,  was  treated  with  unbounded  kindness  and  confi*. 
dence,  and  their  Kh&n  has  since  sent  a  formal  offer,  which  I  am  sorry 
was  declined,  of  his  allegiance  to  the  British  government. " 


**  The  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  a  journey  through 
toch  a  country,  is  to  look  steadily  at  the  mountains  beyond  it, 
whifih  increase  as  we  advance  in  apparent  magnitude  and  beauty. 
The  snowy  peaks,  indeed,  are  less  and  less  distinguishable;  but 
the  nearer  range  rises  into  a  dignity  and  grandeur  which  I  by  no 
means  was  prepared  for,  and  is  now  clearly  seen  to  be  itself  divided  into 
Sfsveral  successive  ridges,  with  all  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  forms 
of  ravine,  forest,  crag,  and  precipice.  They  are  now  perceptibly 
and  obviously,  even  to  the  eye,  the  highest  mountains  I  ever  saw  suf- 
ficiently near  to  judge  of  them.  There  may  be  some  peaks  of  the 
Norweigian  Alps, such  as  Dovre  and  Fille  Fiel,  and  there  are,  as  is,  I 
believe,  ascertained,  some  poinU  of  Caucasus  which  considerably  sur- 
pass them,  and  take  a  middle  place  between  them  and  the  Giants  in 
tb^r  rear,  but  the  general  chain  of  Norweigian  hills,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, does  not  equal  these  now  before  me;  and  the  white  peaks  of 
Caacasns  I  saw  only  from  a  great  distance.  Notwithstanding  the 
height,' however,  of  this  secondary  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  I  could 
aee  no  snow  on  it,  but  Mr.  Bonlderson  assured  me  that  in  a  few 
weeks  more  it  would  be  pretty  plentifully  powdered,  and  the  probability 
was  that  even  now  I  should  have  some  showers  of  snow  in  my  pas* 
aaice.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  hills  he  had  known  snow  he  till  the 
latter  end  of  May,  when  nothing  could  be  more  strange  and  sudden 
than  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  a  traveller  descending  f rom  tiioao 
tegioDS  to  the  hot  winds  and  fiery  furnace  of  the  plains."^     y  vjOOglL 
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Thb  aecount  giyen  \y  the  Bhliop  of  Ae  COOI101  of  Ooaerai 
it  more  full  and  particular,  than  he  usually  indulges  in,  and  givei  a 
picture  of  that  part  of  our  dominionB,  which,  as  they  m-e  less 
known  than  others,  may  prove  amusing  and  interesting  to  our  readers. 
Speaking  of  the  Coolies^  he  says : 

^'Thbiu  ostensible  and,  indeed,  their  chief  employment,  isagri. 
•culture,  and  they  are  said  to  be  often  industrious  farmers  and  labour* 
ers,  and,  while  kindly  treated,  to  pay  their  rent  to  Government  as  well, 
at  least,  as  their  Rajpoot  neighbours.  They  live,  however,  under  their 
own  Thakoors,  whose  authority  alone  they  willingly  acknowledge,  and 
pay  little  respect  to  the  laws,  unless  when  it  suits  their  interest,  or  they 
are  constrained  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force.  In  other  respects 
they  are  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  predatory  tribes  in  India, 
and  with  tbe  Bhecis,  make  our  tenure  of  Guzer&t  more  disturbed,  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  authority  more  expensive  there,  than  in  any 
other  district  of  the  JBastern  empire.  The  cutcherries,  and  even  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  are  uniformly 
placed  within,  instead  of  without,  the  cities  and  towns,  a  custom 
ruinous  to  health  and  comfort,  but  accounted  a  necessary  precautioa 
ajcainst  tbe  desperate  attacks  to  which  they  might  otherwise  be  liable. 
The  magistrates  and  collectors  have  a  larger  force  of  armed  men  ia 
their  employ  than  any  others  of  the  same  rank  whom  I  have  met  with  : 
and  the  regular  troops,  and  even  tbe  European  cavalry  are  continnaU 
ly  called  out  against  them.  Yet  in  no  country  are  the  roads  so  in- 
secure,— in  none  are  forays  and  plundering  excursions  of  every  kind 
more  frequent;  or  a  greater  proportion  of,  what  would  be  called  io 
Europe,  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  addicted  to  acts  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  In  these  plundering  parties  they  often  display  a 
Tcry  desperate  courage ;  and  it  is  to  their  honour,  that  rude  and 
lawless  as  they  are,  they  do  not  apparently  delight  in  blood  for  its  own 
sake,  and  neither  mutilate,  torture,  nor  burn  the  subjects  of  their 
cupidity  or  revenge,  like  the  far  worse  **  decoits'^  of  Bengal  and 
Ireland. 

"T«EY  are  hardy,  stont  men,  particularly  those  of  tbe  Catfy- 
war  and  Cutch  districts.  Their  usual  dress  is  a  petticoat  round  the 
waist,  like  that  of  the  tiheels,  and  a  cotton  cloth  wrapped 
round  their  heads  and  shoulders,  which,  when  they  wish  to  be  smart 
they  gather  up  into  a  very  large  white  turban.  In  cold  weather,  or 
when  drest,  they  add  a  quilted  cotton  kirtle,  or  '*  lebada,"  over  which 
they  wear  a  shirt  of  mail,  with  vaunt-braces  and  gauntlets,  and  never 
consider  themselves  as  fit  to  go  abroad  without  a  sword,  buckler,  bow 
and  arrows,  to  which  their  horsemen  add  a  long  spear  and  battle-axe. 
The  cotton  lebada  is  generally  stained  and  iron -moulded  by  the  mail  shirt* 
and  as  might  be  expected,  these  marks,  being  tokens  of  their  martiai 
occupation,  are  reckoned  honourable,  insomuch  that  theiryoung  warriors 
often  counterfeit  them  with  oil  or  soot,  and  do  their  best  to  get  rid  as  soon 
as  possible  of  the  burgher>like  whiteness  of  a  new  dress.  This  issaid  to 
be  the  real  origin  of  the  story  told  by  Hamilton,  that  the  Coolies  des« 
pise  and  revile  all  cleanly  and  decent  clothing  as  base  and  effeminate. 
In  other  respects  they  are  fond  of  finery ;  their  shields  are  often  very 
handsome,  with  silver  bosses,  and  composed  of  rhinoceros  hide; 
their  battle-axes  richly  inlaid,  and  their  spears  surrounded  with 
.  many  successive  rings  of  silver.    Their  bows  are  like  those  of  the 
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Bbeels,  bnt  stroofifvr;  and  fn  better  order;  and  tbeir  arrows  are  carried 
lna(|aWerof  red  and  embroidered  leatber.  In  their  marauding  ex- 
peditions tbey  often  ase  irrcat  secrecy,  collecting  in  the  night  at  the  will 
of  some  popular  chieftain,  conimonicated  generally  by  the  circolation 
of  a  certain  token,  known  only  to  those  concerned,  like  the  fiery  cross 
•f  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  They  frequently  leave  their  families  in 
complete  ignorance  as  to  where  or  why  they  are*  going;  and  the  only 
Way  in  which,  should  one  of  their  number  fall  in  battle,  the  survivors 
communicate  his  loss  to  his  widow  or  parents,  is  by  throwing  before  his 
door  some  sprigs  of  ihb  peepnl,  plucked  and  disposed  ia  a.  partis 
CQlar  form.'^ 

Thb  intereouTse  between  the  Christian  Bishop  of  Cietlcutta^ 
and  the  head  of  a  religious  sect  at  Kairah,  the  celebrated  Swcutmec 
Narrain,  is  an  event  of  too  singular  a  nature  to  be  jMuued  over 
in  silence.  The  description  of  it  by  Dr.  Hi^bbr  is  in  his  happiest 
atyle  of  moral  reflexion ;  and  the  comparisou,  forced  on  the  mhid 
of  the  worthy  Bishop  between  the  zeal  and  devoted  attachment 
of  the  followers  of  Narrain,  and  the  more  sober  and  chastened 
attachment,  to  which  he  looked  back  between  the  Parishioners  of 
Hodnet  and  himself,  is  introduced  with  considerable  effect  into  the 
picture  :  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by  him,  that  where  docteines  so 
opposite  in  many  things  to  HindoMM  have  been  successfully  taught, 
CS  bave  those  of  Narrain,  the  sublimer  truths  of  Christianity  may 
surely  be  introduced,  is  very  worthy  of  a  Christian  teacher,  in 
whose  mind  the  work  of  his  Divine  Master  was  on  all  ocoasiona 
uppermost.  Indeed  every  act  of  Bishop  Hbbbr's  life  proclaims 
how  constantly  he  was  on  the  alert  to  render  circumstances  as  they 
arose,  available  to  the  great  end  of  converting  the  blind  and  ig- 
norant infidels  to  a  *  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus :'  and  if  we  sometimes  are  tempted  to  smile  at  the  over  saa^ 
gHine  temperament  of  *the  worthy  Prelate,  we  can  easily  imagine 
tile  delight  which  beamed  in  his  countenance  as  he  imagined,  that 
Ae  prospect  opened  before  him  of  '  the  day  spring  from  on  high/ 
visiting  the  benighted  regions  in  which  he  sojourned  i. 

**  AsouT  eleven  o'clock  I  had  the  expected  visit  fVom-  Swaamee  Na» 
rain,  to  my  interview  with  whom  I  had  looked  forward  with  an  anxiety 
and  eagerness  which,  if  he  had  known  it,  would,  perhaps,  have  flatter^ 
cd  him.  He  came  in  a  somewhat  different  style  frouv  all  which  1  ex* 
pected,  having  with  him  near  200  horsemen,  mostly  well-armed  with 
matchlocks  and  swords,  and  several  of  them  with  coats  of  mail  and 
spears.  Besides  them  he  had  a  large  rabble  on  foot,  ifiilli  bows  and 
arrows,  and  when  I  considered  that  I  had  myself  an  escort  of  more  than 
fifty  horse,  and  fifty  musquets  and  bayonets,  I  could  not  help  soiiliag, 
though  my  sensations  were  in  some  degree  painful  and  liamiliating, 
at  the  idea  of  two  religious  teachers  meeting  at  the  head  of  little  armies, 
and  filling  the  city,  which  was  the  scene  of  their  interview,  with  the 
rattling  of  quivers,  the  clash  of  shields,  and  the  tramp  of  the  war* 
horse.  Had  our  troops  been  opposed  to  each  other,  mine,  though  less 
numerous,  would  have  been,  doubtless,  far  more  effective  froaa  the  so* 
periority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But,  in  moral  grandeur,  what  a  dif- 
ference was  there  between  his  troop  and  mine.    Mine  neither  knew  me, 
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tior  oared  for  me  ;  they  eicorted  me  faithfttlljr,  aad  would  hare  defend*' 
ed  me  bravely,  because  they  were  ordered  by  their  saperiors  to  do  so, 
and  as  they  woald  have  done  for  any  other  stranger  of  safficient  worldly 
rank  to  make  such  an  attendance  usaal.  The  guards  of  Swaameo 
>larain  were  his  own  disciples  and  enthusiastic  admirers,  men  who  had 
voluntarily  repaired  to  hear  his  lessons,  who  now  took  a  pride  in  doing 
him  honour,  and  who  would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood 
rather  than  suffer  a  fringe  of  his  garment  to  be  handled  roughly.  In 
the  parish  of  Hodnet  there  were  once,  perhaps,  a  few  honest  country- 
men who  felt  something  like  this  for  me ;  but  how  long  «  time  must 
elapse  before  any  Christian  Teacher  in  India  can  hope  to  be  thus  loved 
and  honoured!  'Yet  surely  there  is  some  encouragement  to  patient 
labour  which  a  Christian  Minister  may  derive  from  the  success  of  such 
men  as  these  in  India, — iudsmucb  as  inhere  others  can  succeed  in  ob«. 
taininga  favourable  hearing  for  doctrines,  in  many  respects,  at  variance 
-with  the  general  and  received  system  of  Hindooism, — the  time  may 
sarely  be  expected,  thcough  God's  blessing,  when  our  endeavours  also, 
may  receive  their  fruit,  and  our  hitherto  almost  barren  Church  may 
^'  keep  house  and  be  a  joyful  mother  of  children. 

"Thb  armed  men  who  attended  Swaamee  Narain  were  under  tho 
authority,  as  it  appeared,  of  a  venerable  old  man,  of  large  stature,  with 
a  long  grey  beard  and  most  volumnious  turban,  the  father  of  the  young 
Thakoor  who  had  called  on  me  the  day  before.  He  came  into  the  room 
first,  and,  after  the  usual  embrace,  introduced  the  holy  man  himself, 
ivho  was  a  middle-sized,  thin,  and  plain-looking  person,  about  my  own 
age,  with  a  mild  and  diffident  expression  of  countenance,  but  nothing 
about  him  indicative  of  any  extraordinary  talent.  I  seated  him  on  a 
chair  at  my  right-hand,  and  offered  two  more  to  the  Thakoor  and  his 
son,  of  which,  however,  they  did  not  avail  themselves  without  first 
placing  their  hands  under  the  feet  of  their  spiritual  guide,  and  then 
pressing  them  reverently  to  their  foreheads.  O titers  of  the  principal 
disciples,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  seated  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  several  of  my  own  Mussulman  servants,  who  seemed 
much  interested  in  what  was  going  on,  tburst  in  their  faces  at  the  door, 
or  ranged  themselves  behind  me.  After  the  usual  mutual  compliments, 
I  said  that  I  had  heard  much  good  of  him,  and  the  good  doctrine  which 
be  preached  among  the  poor  people  of  GuzerUt,  and  that  I  greatly  de- 
aired  his  acquaintance ;  that  [  regretted  that  I  knew  tiindoostanee  so 
imperfectly,  but  that  I  should  be  very  glad,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  language  allowed,  and  by  the  interpretation  of  friends,  to  learn 
what  he  believed  on  religious  matters,  and  to  tell  him  what  I  myself 
believed,  and  that  if  he  would  come  and  see  roe  at  Kaira,  where  wo 
should  have  more  leisure,  I  would  have  a  tent  pitched  for  him  and  treat 
him  like  a  brother.  I  said  this  because  I  was  very  earnestly  desirous 
of  getting  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  I  had  none  with  me, 
intheNagree  character,  and  persuading  him  to  read  them;  and  be- 
oaase  I  had  some  further  hopes  of  inducing  him  to  go  with  me  to  Bom- 
bay, where  I  hoped  that  by  conciliatory  treatment,  and  the  conversa- 
tions to  which  1  might  introduce  him  with  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
oiety  established  in  that  neighbourhood^  I  might  do  him  more  good 
than  I  could  otherwise  hope  to  do. 

"  I  saw  that  both  he  and,  still  more,  his  disciples,  were  highly 
pleated  by  the  invitation  which  I  gave  him,  but  he  said,  in  reply,  that 
his  life  was  one  of  Tery  little  leisurs,  that  he  had  5000  disciples  Jioir 
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mttendiiri^  on  his  preacfaiof  in  the  neighbouring  iriHages,  and  nearl/ 
60,000  in  different  parts  of  Oazerftt,  that  a  great  number  of  these 
were  to  assemble  to$;:ether  in  the  coursq  of  next  weeic,  on  occasion  of 
his  brother's  son  coining  of  age  to  receive  the  Brahminical  string,  but 
that  if  I  staid  long  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to  allow  him  to  get 
this  engagement  over,  he  would  gladly  come  again  to  see  me.  **  In  the 
mean  time,"  I  said,  **  have  you  any  objection  to  communicate  some 
part  of  your  doctrine  now  ?"  It  was  evidently  what  he  came  to  do,  and 
his  disciples  very  visibly  exulted  in  the  opportunity  of  his,  perhaps, 
converting  me.  He  began,  indeed,  well,  professing  to  believe  in  one 
only  God,  the  Maker  of  all  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  filled  all 
spac^e,  nplieid  and  governed  alt  things,  and,  more  particularly,  dwelt 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  diligently  sought  him;  but  he  alarmed  me 
by  calling  the  Hod  whom  he  worshipped  Krishna,  and  by  saying  that 
he  had  come  down  to  earth  in  ancient  times,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
wicked  men  through  Magic,  and  that  since  his  time  many  false  revela« 
tions  had  been  pretended,  and  many  false  divinities  set  up.  This  de- 
claration, I  say,  alarmed  me,  because  notwithstanding  the  traits  of 
resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the  history  of  our  Lord,  traits  which  are 
in  fact  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  all  the  uncleanness  and  folly  in  the 
popularlegends  respecting  Krishna,  I  do  not  like  the  introduction  of 
a  name  so  connected  with  many  obscene  and  monstrous  follies.  I  ob« 
served,  therefore,  that  I  always  had  supposed  that  Hindoos  called  the 
God  and  Father  of  all,  not  Krishna  but  Brihm,  and  I  wished,  therefore, 
to  know  whether  his  God  was  Brihm,  or  somebody  distinct  from  him  ? 
The  name  of  Brihm  appeared  to  cause  great  sensation  among  his  disci- 
ples, of  whom  some  whispered  with  each  other,  and  one  or  two  nodded 
and  smiled  as  if  to  say  "  that  is  the  very  name."  The  pundit  also 
smiled  and  boweJ,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  giviug  instruc- 
tion to  a  willing  and  promising  pupil,  said,  '*  a  true  word  it  is  that 
titere  is  only  one  God  who  is  above  all  and  in  all  things,  and  by  whom 
all  things  are.  Many  names  there  may  be,  and  have  been,  given  to  him 
who  tV^and  is  the  same,  but  whom  we  also  as  well  as  the  otlier  Hindoos 
call  Brihm.  But  there  is  a  Spirit  in  whom  God  is  more  especially,  and 
whoconletb  from  God,  and  is  with  God,  and  is  likewise  God,  who  hath 
made  known  to  men  the  will  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  whom  we 
call  Krishna  and  worship  as  God's  image,  and  believe  to  be  the  same 
as  the  sun  'Surya.^^'^ 

**  1  now  thought  a  fair  opportunity  was  given  me,  and  said,  with 
rather  more  fluency  than  I  had  hoped  to  do,  ''  O  pundit,  it  is  a  true 
saying  and  to  be  received  of  all  men,  that  God  is  every  where,  that 
there  is  no  other  besides  him,  that  he  dwells  in  the  heart  and  prompts 
every  good  thought  and  word."  '*  Ulla  Aobar,"  said  one  of  the  Mus*. 
Salmans.  <*  It  is  also  true  as  you  have  well  said,  that  it  is  by  his  Word, 
whom  we  call  his  Son,  who  is  with  the  Father,  and  in  whom  the  Fa- 
ther dwells,  that  the  invisible  God  has  made  himsejf  and  his  will 
known  to  mankind."  Here  one  of  the  Mussulmans  left  the  room; 
perceiving  which,  and  being  anxious  to  keep  the  remainder  a  little 
longer,  I  said,  addressing  the  old  Mussulman  Sepoy  who  came  with 
tile  Thakoor,  ''yon,  sir,  know  what  I  mean,  for  you  know  what 
Mohammed  has  written  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  that  he  was  the 
breath  of  God,  and  born  of  a  virgin.  But  is  not  the  breath  of  a  man, 
the  son  of  his  mouth  ?  is  not  the  word  of  a  man  his  breath,  reduced 
to  form  and  produced  by  him  ?  When  therefore  we  say,  that  iesus. 
Sod  of  Mary;  is  the  Son  of  God;  we  mean  that  he  is  his  Word,  hif  ^ 
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Breatii,  prooeadiafir  from  bim,  uid  one  witb  liim  ft'om  all  eternity.     Bat 
we  oEDDOt  belieye."  I  returned  to  the  pandit,  ''that  the  tan  which  we 
see  in  the  eky,  can  eitiier  be  6od,  or  that  Word  who  is  one  with  him^ 
einoe  the  son  rises  and  sets,  is  sometimes  on  this  side  of  the  World, 
and  sometimes  on  that.    Bat  God  is  every  where  at  onoe,  and  fills  all 
tbiogs."     The  pandit  replied,  if  I  understood  bim  rifj^ht,   that  the 
son  is  not  God,  bat  even  as  God  for  brig^btness  and  glory.    Bat 
be  said  that  their  belief  was,  that  there  had  been  many  avatars  of 
God  in  different  lands,  one  to   the  Christians,  another  to  the  Mas« 
Salmans,  another  to  the   Hindoos  in  time  past,  adding  something 
like  a  hint,  that  another  avatar  of  Krishna,  or  the  Sun,  bad  taken 
place  in  himself.    I  answered,  "  O  Pandit  jee!  God  has  spoken  in 
"many  ways  and  at  many  times  by  Prophets;  bat  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  single  avatar  might  not  be  saffioient  for  the  whole  world, 
Bot  on  this  and  many  other  points,  we  may  if  it  please  God,  talk 
hereafter/'    I  then  asked  if  he  could  read  the    Persian  charaoter, 
and  on  his  answering  in  the* negative,  I  expressed  my  concern  that 
I  had  no  copies  of  onr  Sacred  Books  with  me  in  the  Nagree,  bat 
said  that  if  he  would  accept  a  volume  or  two,  by  way  of  keeping 
me  in  his  romembrance,  I  woald  send  them   to    hioi    either    from 
Kairah  or  Bombay.    I  then  asked  in  what  way  he  and  his  followers 
worshipped  God,  and  finding  that  the  question  seemed  to  perplex 
him,   I  made  Abdullah  read  the  Lord's   Prayer    in    Hindoostanee 
to  shew,  what  I  meant,  and  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  repeated 
daily.     I  found,  however,  that  be  supposed  me  to  a^k    in    what 
form  they  worshipped  God,    and    he    therefore   unrolled    a    large 
picture  in  glaring  colours,  of  a  naked  man   with  rays  proceeding' 
from  his  face  like  the  sun,  and  two  women  fanning  him;  the  maa 
white,  the  women  black.    I  asked  him  how,  that  could  be  the  God 
who  filled  every  thing  and  was  every    where?    He  answered  that 
it  was  not  God  himMlf,  but  the  picture  or   form  in   which  God  dwelt 
in  his  heart:  1  told  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  (for  to  say  the  truth  my 
floency  had  begun  to  fail)  what  Christians  and  Mussulmans  thoagbt 
as  to  the  worship  of  images ;    but  did  not  decline  receiving    some 
paltry  little  prints  of  his  divinity  in  various  attitudes,  which  1  said  I 
should  value  as  keepsakes.    I  asked  about  castes,  to  which  he  an« 
swered,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  subject  as  of  much  importance, 
but  that  he  wished  not  to  give  offence;  that  people  might  eat  se- 
parately or  together  in  this  world,  but  that  above  *'  oopur,'*  pointing 
tohcairen,  those  distinotions  would  cease,  where  we  should  be  all 
«'  ek  ekhee  j&t,'*  (one  like  another).    A  little  farther  conversation  of 
BO  great  consequence  followed  which  was  ended  by  my  giving  attar 
and  pawn  to  the  pundit,  the  two  Thakoors,  and  some  of  the  other 
more  distinguished  disciples  whom  he  pointed  out  to  me.  We  mutually 
took  down  each  other's  names  in  writing  I  again  pressed  himtoletmesee 
him  once  more  before  I  left  theooantry,  which  he  promised  if  possible ;  and 
bad  adieu  witb  mnch  mutual  good -will,  and  a  promise  of  praying 
for  each  other,  which  by  God's  help  I  mean  to  keep.    On  the  whole 
it  was  plain  that  his  advances  towards  truth  had  act  yet  been  so 
great  as  I  bad  been  told,  but  it  was  also  apparent  that  he  bad  obtain- 
ed a  great  power  over  a  wild  people,  which  he  used  at  present  to  a 
good  purpose;  and  thoagh  I  feared  to  alarm  him  by  beginning  too 
rashly,  I  coold  not  but  earnestly  desire  further  means  and  opportunity 
of  putting  him  in  a  yet  better  way  than  he  was  now  pursuing;  bot 
I  thought  from  all  which  I  saw  that  it  would  be  to  no  advantage  lo 
ack  bim  to  accompany  me  to  Bombay/'  / 
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It  is  but  proper  to  state,  that  Dr.  Hebbr  soon  after  aoknow* 
leges,  that^he  thought  less  favourably  of  Swaamee  Narrain,  than 
at  the  first  interview :  and  was  not  disposed  to  give  him  the  same 
credit,  as  at  first  sight  for  his  simplicitv  and  honesty  of  character. 
Holding  images  to  be  *  vanity/  tnis  Religious  Leader  sanctions 
their  worship  by  his  followers,  afraid,  as  he  says,  of  offending 
the  prejudices  of  his  people  too  suddenly,  a  feeling  from  which  wa 
Diay  very  safely  predict  that  Swaamee  Narrain  will  never  prove  the 
instrument  of  raising  up  either  a  numerous  or  powerfal  sect. 

Thb  character  given  by  Bishop  Hbbj&r,  of  the  Honorable 
Mr.  EtPHiNSTONE,  late  Governor  of  Bombay,  has  been  quoted, 
we  observe,  in  several  of  the  newspapers  and  journals  of  England. 
The  light,  in  which  this  truly  honorable  and  talented  man  had  been 
put  by  a  part  of  the  public  press,  devoted  to  the  abuse  of  all  public 
men  in  India,  who  hold  sentiments  opposed  to  its  own  on  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  Press,  had  directed  attention  to  his  character,  and  from 
all,  that  was  previously  known  of  his  high  acquirements  and  emu 
neat  public  services  had  undoubtedly  excited  astonishment.  We 
scarcely  think,  it  was  worth  Bishop  Hbber's  pains,  to  vindicate 
sbch  a  man  as  Mr.  Elphinstonk  irom  the  charge  of  being  'devoid 
of  all  religion,'  brought  against  him  by  **  A  Field  Officer  of  Ca- 
valnr ;"  but  we  do  not  regret  the  opportunity  he  has  taken  of 
aymg  the  following  tribute  of  justice  to  the  late  Governor  of 


'*  Mr.  Elphinstonb  is,  in  every  respeet,  an  extraordinary  mav, 
possessing:  great  aotivity  of  body  and  mind,  'remarkable  talent  for, 
and  application  to  public  business,  a  love  of  literature,  and  a 
degree  of  almost  universal  infonhation,  such  as  I  have  met  with  in 
DO  other  person  similarly  situated,  and  manners  and  conversation  of 
the  most  amiable  and  interesting  character.  While  be  has  seen  moi« 
of  India  and  the  adjoining  countries  than  any  man  now  living,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  active  political,  and  sometimes  military  duties 
since  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  bas  found  time  not  only  to  cultivate  the 
languages  of  Hindosian  and  Persia,  but  to  preserve  and  extend  bia 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with  the  Fieneh 
and  Italian,  with  all  the  elder  and  more  distinguished  English 
writers,  and  with  the  current  and  popular  literature  of  the  day,  both 
in  the  poetry,  history,  politics,  and  political  economy.  With  these 
remarkable  aceomplishments,  and  notwithstanding  a  temperance 
amounting  to  rigid  abstinence,  be  is  fond  of  society,  and  it  is  a  com* 
mon  subject  of  surprise  with  his  friends,  at  what  hours  of  the  day 
or  night  he  finds  time  for  the  aequisition  of  knowledge.  His  policy, 
so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  appeared  to  mo  peouliarly  wise  and 
liberal,  and  he  is  evidently  attached  to,  and  thinks  well  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants.  His  public  measures,  in  their  general  tenden- 
oy,  evince  a  steady  wish  to  improve  their  present   condition.    No 

Svernment  in  India  pays  so  much  attention  to  schools  and  publio 
itittttions  for  education*  In  none  are  the  taxes  lighter,  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice  to  the  natives  in  their  own  languages,  in 
tke  eftablidbment  of  punchaets,  in  the  degree  ia  which  &  emploja 
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the  natWet  itt  official  81  (aations,  and  the  oonntenaoee  and  fttmiliarity 
vbioh  ho  extends  to  all  the  natives  of  rank  who  approach  bim,  bo 
teems  to  have  redaced  to  practice,  almost  all  the  reforms  which  had 
struck  me  as  most  required  in  the  system  of  government  pnrsaed  in 
those  provinces  of  our  Eastern  Empire  which  I  had  previonsly  tI- 
sited.  His  popularity  (though  to  such  a  feeling  there  may  be  indivi- 
dual exceptions)  appears  little  less  remarkable  than  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  1  was  struck  by  the  remark  I  once  heard,  that 
f  all  other  public  men  had  their  enemies  and  their  friends,  their 
admirers  and  their  aspersors,  but  that  of  Mr*  Elphinstone,  every, 
body  spoke  highly."  Of  bis  muni6cence,  for  his  liberality  amounts  to 
this,  1  had  beard  macb,  and  knew  some  instances  myself. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  fiee  press,  I  was  curious  to  know  the  mo* 
tifes  or  apprehensions  which  induce  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  be  so  de« 
cidedly  opposed  to  it  in  this  country.  In  discussing  the  topic  Ke  was 
always  open  and  candid,  acknowledged  that  the  dangers  ascribed  to 
a  free  press  in  India  had  been  exaggerated,^but  spoke  of  the  ex- 
ceeding inconvenience  and  even  danger,  which  arose  from  the  disunion 
and  dissension  which  political  discussion  produced  among  tbe  En- 
fopean  officers  at  the  different  stations,  the  embarrassment  occasioned 
to  Government  by  the  exposure  and  canvass  of  all  their  measures  by 
the  Lentuli  and  Gracchi  of.  a  newspaper,  and  his  preference  of  de« 
cided  and  vigorous,  to  half  measures,  where  any  restrictive  measorea 
at  all  were  necessary.  I  confess  that  his  opinion  and  experience  aro 
tbe  strongest  presumptions  which  I  have  yet  met  with  in  favour  of  tho 
censorship. 

'' A  charge  has  been  brought  against  Mr.  Elphinstone  by  the* 
indiscreet  zeal  of  an  amiable,  but  not  well-judging  man,  the  "  Field 
Officer  of  Cavalry,"  who  published  his  Indian  travels,  that  ''  he  is 
devoid  of  religion,  and  blinded  to  all  spiritual  truth."  I  can  only  say 
that  I  saw  no  reason  to  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  after  this  charac- 
ter which  I  had  real  of  him,  I  was  mpst  agreeably  surprised  to  find, 
that  his  conduct  and  conversation,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  had  beeo 
always  moral  and  decorous,  that  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  not  only  well  informed  on  religions  topics,  but 
well  pleased  and  forward  to  discuss  them  ;  that  his  views  appeared  to 
me,  on  all  essential  subjects,  doctrinally  correct^  and  his  feelings  seri- 
ous and  reverential ;  and  that  he  was  not  only  inclined  to  do,  but  actual- 
Jydid  more  for  the  encouragement  of  Christianity,  and  tbe  suppression 
or  diminution  of  suttees,  than  any  other  Indian  Governor  has  ventured 
on.  That  he  may  have  been  different  in  some  respects  from  tbe  peculiar 
^iews  of  the  author  in  question,  I  can  easily  believe,  though  he  could 
bardly  know  himself  in  what  this  difference  consisted,  since  I  am 
assured,  that  he  had  taken  his  opinion  at  second  hand,  and  not  frooK 
any  thing,  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  either  said  or  done.  But  I  have 
been  unable  to  refrain  from  giving  this  slight  and  imperfect  account  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  it  appeared  to  me,  since  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  it  thought  that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  amiable  men 
1  ever  met  with,  were  either  a  profligate  or  an  unbeliever." 

Thbrb  can  be  but  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  Kaja  of  Tanjore,  or  can  feel  otherwise  than  curious  to  kno'er 
in  what  light  his  Highness  appeared  to  Bishop  Hbbjkr^  whenh^^ 
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liad  an  opportanib^  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
The  deacnption  of  the  Native  Prince  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  HsBBR 
is  in  every  feature,  bo  similar  to  the  portrait  drawn  by  others,  thai 
we  may  rest  assured,  who  have  not  seen  this  extraordinary  man, 
that  we  know  him  pretty  correctly.  In  speaking  of  him.  Dr. 
Hebbr  is  furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  vene- 
rable Schwartz,  so  illustrious  in  the  history  of  Christian  Missions  in 
India;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  informed,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  Dr.  Hbbbr  had  heard  of  the  virtue,  and  excellence  6( 
Schwartz,  his-  idea  of  him  had  been  greatly  raised  since  he  had 
come  to  Southern  India.  We  make  no  apology  for  presenting 
•nr  readers  with  the  following  extract : 

*'  I  have  been  passing  the  last  four  days  in  the  society  of  a  Hin«» 
doo  Prince,  the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  who  quotes  Fonroeroy,  Lavoi- 
sier, Lionseos,  and  Buffon  fluently,  has  formed  a  more  accurate 
j[Hdgement  of  the  poetical  merits  of  Shakspeare  than  that  so  feliciU. 
cusly  expressed  by  Lord  Byron,  and  has  actaaliy  emitted  English 
poetry  very  superior  indeed  to  Rousseau's  epitaph  on  Shenstone, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  mnob  respected  by  the  English  officers  in 
his  neighbourhood  as  a  real  good  jud{^of  a  horse,  and  a  cool,  bold, 
and  deadly  shot  at  a  tyger.  The  truth  is  tliat  he  is  an  extraordinary 
nais  who,  having  in  early  youth  received  such  an  education  as  old 
Schwarts,  the  celebrated  Missionary,  could  give  him,  has  ever  since, 
continued,  in  the  midst  of  many  disadvantages,  to  preserve  his  tasta^ 
for,  and  extend  his  knowledge  of  European  literature,  while  ha 
has  never  neglected  the  active  exercises  and  frank  soldierly  bear- 
ing«  which  become  the  descendant  of  the  old  Maharatta  conquerors^ 
and  by  which  only,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  he  has  it  in  his> 
power  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  hifl  people,  and  prolong  his  popu- 
larity among  them.  Had  he  lived  in  the  dayii  of  Hyder,  he  would, 
have  been  a  formidable  ally  or,  enemy,  for  he  is,  by  the  testimony 
of  all  in  his  neighbourhood,  frugal,  bold,  popular,  and  insinuating* 
At  present,  with  less  power  than  an  English  nobleman,  he  holds*  his 
bead  high,  and  appears  contented  ;  and  tlie  print  of  Buonaparte,  whicb 
hangs  in  his  library,  is  so  neutralized  by  that  of  Lord  Hastings  in  full 

costume,  that  it  can  do  no  harm  to  any  body To 

finish  the  portrait  of  Maha  Rajn  Sarbojee,  I  should  tell  you  that  be  is  a 
strong-built  and  very  handsome  middle-aged  maO)  with  eyes  and  nose 
like  a  fine  hawk,  and  very  busby  grey  mnstachios,  generally  splendid-^ 
ly  dressed,  but  with  no  effeminacy  of  ornament,  and  looking  and  talk- 
{ttg  more  like  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  French  general  officer,  than 
any  other  object  of  comparison  which  occurs  to  me.  His  son,  Raja 
Sewajee,  (so  named  after  their  great  ancestor,)  is  a  pale  sickly-looking 
lad  of  seveiUeen,  who  also  speaks  English,  but  imperfectly,  and 
on  whose  account  his  father  lamented,  with  much  apparent  concern, 
the  impossibility  which  he  found  of  obtaining  any  tolerable  instruc- 
tion in  Tanjore.  I  was  moved  at  this,,  and  ofi'ered  to  take  him  tii  my 
present  tour,  and  afterwards  to  Calcutta,  where  he  might  have  apart- 
ments in  my  house,  and  be  introduced  into  good  English  society  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  I  would  superintend  his  studies,  and  procure  for 
him  the  best  masters  which  India  affords.  The  father  and  son,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  one  catching  at  the  idea  with  great  eagerness,  the 
other  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  say  all   he  wished,  seemed  both  very 
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veil. pleased  with  the  proposal.  Both,  bowever,  on  consalting  toeethe/^ 
expressed  adoubt  of  the  mother's  concamnce,  and  accordin^lj'fnext  day/ 
I  had  a  very  civil  message  through  the  Resident,  that  the  Kannee  had 
already  lost  two  sons,  that  this  sarvivor  was  a  sickly  boy,  that  she  was 
Bare  he  wonld  not  cone  back  alive,  and  it  would  kill  her  to  part  with 
liim,  but  that  all  the  family  joined  in  {[latitude,  %c.  So  poor  Sewajef; 
inust  chew  betel  and  sit  in  the zennanah,  and  pursue  the  other  amuse- 
nents  of  the  common  race  of  Hindoo  Princes,  till  he  is  gathered  to  thoso 
(eroic  forms  who,  girded  with  long  swords,  with  hawks  on  their  wristSi^ 
^nd  garments  like  those  of  the  king  of  spades  (whose  portrait  pain- 
ter, as  I  guess,  has  been  retained  by  this  family)  adorn  the  principajl 
Yoom  in  the  palace.  '  Sarbojee,  the  father,  has  not  trusted  his  owb 
immortality  to  records  likr»  these.  He  has  put  up  a  colossal  marble 
Btatueof  himself,  by  Flaxman,  in  one  of  his  halls  of  audience,  and  hi« 
f  gure  is  introduced  on  the  monument,  also  by  Flaxman,  which  he  has 
raised  in  the  Mission  Church  to  the  memory  of  his  tutor  Schwartz,  as 
grasping  the  hand  of  the  dying  saint,  and  receiving  his  blessing  * 

'<  Op  Schwartz  and  his  fifty  years'  labour  among  the  heathens, 
the  extraordinary  influence  and  popularity  which  he  acquired,  botfi 
trith  Mussulmans,  Hindoos,  and  contending  European  governments^ 
J  need  give  you  no  account,  except  that  my  idea  of  him  has  been  raised 
since  I  came  into  thejouth  of  India.  I  used  to  suspect  that,  with  many 
admirable  qualities,  there  was  too  great  a  mixture  of  intrigue  in  liif 
character ;  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  political  prophet,  and  that  the 
▼eneration  which  the  Heathen  paid  and  still  pay  him,  and  which  indeed 
almost  regards  him  as  a  superior  being,  putting  crowns  and  burninr 
lights  before  his  statue,  was  purchased  by  some  unwarrantable  compro- 
mise  with  their  prejudices.  I  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  He  was 
xeally  one  of  the  most  active  and  fearless,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  missionaries  who  have  appeared  since  the  Apostles,  'to  say 
that  he  was  disinterested  in  regard  to  money,  is  nothing,  he  was  perfectly 
careless  of  power,  and  renown  never  seemed  to  affect  him,  even  so  far  as 
to  induce  even  an  outward  shew  of  humility.    His  temper  was  perfectly 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  beiapr  desirous  to  see  also  the  <^hrist{ao  coagran. 
tioQ  at  Kanaodagoody,  fifteen  miles  from  Taajore,  and  his  Highness  the  Miilia 
Kaja's  t  batteram,  went  to  that  place  on  the  iSth  April.  He  was  much  pleaaeif 
toaeealargecongregiition  assembled,  and  after  morning  prayers,  be  gave  % 
kind  aildreia  to  tne  Christians,  animating  them  to  be  thankfoi  to  Qod  for  his  (rrea^ 
mercies  shewed  to  them.  The  chapel  at  this  place  is  a  decent  thatched  baildiog. 
It  it  alao  used  as  a  school.  Fifty  poor  children  of  the  i  hristians  are  here  support- 
ed by  the  bounty  of  his  Highness,  but  instructed  at  the  expence  of  the  frlisiiou. 
The  houses  of  the  catechist  and  schoolmaster,  which  are  also  thatched,  are 
buiH  near  the  chapel.  From  J^anandagoody  he  went  to  his  Highness's  Chat* 
teram,  which  is  a  Hindoo  charitable  lostitotion,  established  by  the  present 
t^aha  Raja  of  Tanjore,  not  mei^ely  for  the  maintenance  of  brahmins,  hot  for  'the 
'  poor  of  every  description.  This  charitable  insfitation  has  saved  many  hundreda 
from  perishing  when  a  severe  famine  and  the  cholera  prevailed  some  years  ago 
in  the  Ramuad,  Sbevagnasa,  and  Madura  districts.  A  circumstance  that 
renders  this  institution  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  there  is  a  charity  school  attach- 
ed to  it,  in  which  children  are  instructed  in  tne  Tamal,  Gentoo,  Maharat^ 
Sanscrit,  Persian, and  English  languages;  to  this  must  be  added  the  Chris- 
tian charity  school  at  Kanandagoody,  above  mentioned.  There  are  also'  twe 
hostitals  attached  to  the  dharitable  institution,  one  for  men  and  one  for  wone* 
suiteriiig  by  skkness.  A  beaiitifol  bungalow  is  also  ereetad  over  the  GhaU 
taram  for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  ad  other  Europeans  going  to  the 
aoQthward  or  coming  from  thence.— JSxImc^/rovi^  H  /^<r  frmtfi4  mS^  /.  0^ 
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dimple,  open,  ttnd  cbeerfol,  and  in  hii  poHtioal  Dejg^oeiatioiltf  (employ^ 
BNots  which  he  nerersoaght  for,  bat  which  fell  in  his  way)  he  neyer, 
pretended  to  impartiality,  but  acted  as  the  avowed,  thoag;h,  certainly 
the  succeasfol  and  jodicioQs  agent  of  the  orphan  prince  entrusted  to  hia 
care,  and  from  attempting  whose  conversion  to  Christianity  he  seems 
to  have  abstained  from  a  feeling  of  honour.  His  other  converts  wero 
between  six  and  seven  thousand,  besides  those  which  his  predecessors 
and  companions  in  the  cause  had  brought  over. 

'' Tab  number  IS  gradually  increasing,  and  there  are  now  in  tba 
sou  A  of  India  about  200  Protestant  congregations,  the  nombers  of 
which  have  been  sometimes  vaguely  stated  at  40,000.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther they  reach  16,000,  but  even  this,  all  things  considered,  is  a  great 
linmber.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  considerably  more  numerous,  but 
belong  to  a  lower  caste  of  Indian,  for  even  these  Christians  retain 
many  prejudices  of  caste,  and  in  point  of  knowledge  and  morality, 
are  said  to  be  extremely  inferior.  This  inferiority,  as  injuring  the 
general  character  of  the  j^ligion,  is  alleged  to  have  occasioned 
the  YCry  unfavourable  eye  with  which  all  native  Christians  have 
been  regarded  in  the  Madras  Government.  If  they  have  not  ac** 
tually  been)  persecated,  they  have  been  *'  disqualified,''  totidem  verbis^ 
from  holding  any  place  or  appointment,  whether  civil  or  military, 
under  the  Company's  Government ;  ^ndthat  in  districts  where,  while 
the  native  princes  remained  in  power.  Christians  were  employed  with* 
out  scruple.  Nor  is  this  the  worst;  many  peasants  have  been  beaten, 
by  authority  of  the  English  magistrates,  for  refusing,  on  a  religfouff 
account,  to  assist  in  drawing  the  chariots  of  the  idols  on  festival  days  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  present  Collector  of  Tanjore  who  has  withheld  the 
Hisistance  of  the  secalar  arm  from  the  brahmins  on  these  occasions.  The 
conaequence  is,  that  the  brahmins,  bflng  limited  to  voluntary  Yota^ 
ries,  have  now  often  very  hard  work  to  speed  the  ponderous  wheels 
of  Kali  and  Siva  through  the  deep  soil  of  this  fertile  country", 
lliis  is,  however,  still  the  most  favoured  land  of  brahminism,  and  the 
temples  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  any  which  I  have  seen  in 
Korthern  India  ;  they  are  also  decidedly  older,  but  as  to  their  very 
remote  age,  I  am  still  incredulous.*' 

In  tiie  Correspondence  of  the  worthy  Bishop  many  subjects 
of  f;eneral  interest  are  touched  upon,  to  which,  however,  we  hare 
BOt  left  ourselves  room  to  advert,  at  the  length  which  they  deserver 
in  a  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Ardibiahop  of  Canterbury,  the  subject  oC 
marriages  between  British  subjects  in  India  is  introduced,  the  incon* 
veoiences  attending  its  general  mode  of  celebration  noticed,  aad  mea* 
sures  proposed  for  the  removal  of  these  inconveniences  as  far  as  prac- 
.ticable.  We  need  not  inform  our  readers,  that  the  Marriage  Act  of 
-England does  not  affectthiscountry,  to  which  thecanon  lawaloae,  as 
it  regards  the  marnage  contractbetween  British  subjects,  isappiicabk^* 
By  Sits  law  the  simple  declaration  of  parties  being  man  and  wife 
before  witnesses,  conMitutes  a  legal  and  a  valid  marriage  :  and  the 
intervention  of  a  religious  form  is  qmad  the  validity  altogether,  nn- 
B^ceseary.  It  has  b^n  customaAry,  indeed,  and  still  is  when  Clerp 
gywea  cannot  be  procured  to  officiate,  for  the  magistrate  of  a  sta« 
tion,  or  tlie  coinmanding  Officer  of '  a  Regilnent,  to  officiate  as  the 
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priest ;  and  to  read  ike  marriage  service  of  the  Chtirch  of  England : 
and  no  doubt,  as  the  forms  of  Religion  are  with  peculiar  pro* 
priety  appended  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  this  substitution  of 
ntymen,  where  priests  are  not  to  be  procured,  is  highly  becoming. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine,  that  it  is  this,  that  confers  va-^ 
lidity  on  the  contract.  Yet  we  have  seen  it  maintained  in  the  pulv* 
fie  prints,  that  such  marriages  are  not  valid  by  the  Law  of  England ; 
and  their  non  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  Church,  is  the 
ground  on  which  this  argument  is  rested.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Hebbr  distinctly  admits^ 
(hat  the  canon  law  cannot  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  country  :  and  to  others- 
it  is  inapplicable  even  at  home.  In  this  country  the  preliminaries 
of  either  banns  or  licenses  has  generally  been  required  in  all  mar- 
riages celebrated  by  the  Company's  Chaplains.  The  former,  how- 
ever, can  seldom  be  regularly  published  according  to  the  canon 
law;  and  the  latter  is  believed  by  Dr.  Hbbkr  to  be  an  usurpa* 
tjon  by  the  Supreme  Court.  At  what  time,  and  under  what  cir^ 
eumstances  this  usurpation  commenced  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  agree 
with  the  worthy  Bishop,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  we  ahouid 
say  under  all  and  considering  the  expence  to  which  parties  are  put  for 
a  license,  which  in  many  cases  is  neither  useful  nor  imperative  on 
them  to  obtain,  the  Chaplains  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry  without 
its  intervention.  We  are  not  indeed,  aware  of  any  legal  penalty  they 
would  incur,  as  matters  now  stand,  in  celebrating  a  marriage,  where 
BO  license  had  been  obtained.  It  is  not,  therefore  perhaps  so  much, 
as  Dr.  Heber  represents,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  «a 
itself  to  issue  marriage  licenses,  as  that  people  have  entertained 
the  notion,  that  without  tiiem,  marriages  would  not  be  valid,  or 
Chaplains,  that  in  their  absence  they  are  not  empowered  to  offici- 
ate. Many  marriages,  >to  our  knowledge,  are  celebrated  at  Cal- 
cutta, where  no  license  has  been  sought :  and  where  neither  the  le^re 
of  the  Governor-General,  nor  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
been  sought.  Such  leave  is  a  compliment  to  authority,  "which  we 
apprehend  authority  in  all  instances  would  willingly  dispense  with* 
It  may  t>e  made  available  in  rare  cases  of  Company's  servants  to 
put  off  marriages  of  an  improper  and  imprudent  nature ;  but  while 
the  law  holds  a  simple  declaration  of  being  man  and  wife  before 
witnesses  to  be  a  valid  marriage,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  truly 
in^cient  it  is,  as  a  check  even  upon  these. 

Bishop  Midblbton,  it  appears,  made  an  attempt  to  get  the 
granting  of  marriage  licenses  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  transferred  to  that  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Surro- 
gates ;  and  when  he  failed  in  his,  he  issued  orders  to  his  Chaplains, 
not  to  marry  in  any  instance,  without  either  proclamation  of  banns, 
or  license  from  the  Bsual  authorities.  Thismle  Bishop  Hebbr  thinks 
attended  with  very  material  inconvenience  in  many  instances  ;  aod 
with  the  libendity,  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguishedi  proposea 
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Bereial  importaat  modifications  and  relaxations*  Bishop  Middle* 
ton's  injanctioiis,  like  the  canons  of  the  Church  ha^e,  so  far  as 
soldiers  are  concerned^  remained  a  dead  letter ;  and  Bishop  Hebbr 
adopted  several  rules,  more  suited  to  existing^  circumstances,  and 
obriating  the  unpleasant  predicament,  in  which  Chaplains  often 
found  themselyes  placed,  either  to  disobey  their  ordinary,  or  sub- 
ject parties  to  very  serious  hardships.  To  the  appointment  of 
Surrogates,  for  the  granting  of  licenses,  the  Bishop  saw  many  ob- 
jections, which  however  do  not  appear  to  have  presented  them- 
selves to  those  at  home,  as  Surrogates,  since  the  accession  of  Bishop 
Jambs  to  the  See  have  been  appointed.  The  plan  of  Bishop 
Hbbbr  is  detailed  shortly  on  the  following  extract  from  his  letter 
lo  the  Archbishop : 

"The  first  rule  permits  Cbaplains  to ''  celebrate  the  marriage^ 
of  military  persons,  soldiers,  female  followers  of  the  camp,  sattlers, 
and  others  subject  to  martial  law,  under  the  rank  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers, without  banns  or  licence,  and  by  virtue  of  a  written  permission 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station,  garrison,  or  detach- 
ment, to  which  such  soldier  or  military  person  belong^s."  The  second 
provides,  that  **  such  permission  most  be  presented  to  the  officiating 
Clergyman  at  least  two  days  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
unless,  for  some  urgent  cause,  he  may  see  fit  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
shorter  notice."  The  third  directs  the  Clergyman,  '*  if  any  doubts 
arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  connexion,  to  make  enquiry  without 
delay,  both  personally  from  the  parties,  and  otherwise ;  and  should  it 
appear  to  him  that  any  lawful  impediment  exists,  to  suspend  the  cere- 
mony till  farther  satisfacti4Mi,  reporting  the  same  immediately  to  the 
Commanding  Ofiioer,  andj  if  need  be,  to  the  Archdeacon  and  the 
Bishop, 
t 

<<  Your  Grace  will  observe  that  I  have  directed  the  Clergy  to  re-*' 
ceive  the  certificate  of  permission  not  (as  now)  from  the  Commanding 
OflBcers  of  regiments,  but  from  the  Commandant  of  the  station,  garri- 
son, or  detachment.  My  reason  is,  that  this  last  is  the  usual  person 
whom  the  Chaplain  has  to  consult,  and  from  whom  he  receives  com- 
manioatlons  connected  with  the  military  part  of  his  flock,  and  that  f 
have  found  it  desirable  that,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  all  other  military 
officers  should  be  prevented  from  interfering  on  any  ground  with  tbo 
Chaplain  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  And  it  is  also  probable 
that  in  any  difficulty  which  may  arise  as  to  the  marriage  of  a  soldier, 
the  Commandant  of  the  station  will  be  more  free  from  undue  bias,  and 
more  open  to  the  Chaplains's  objections.  I  have  also  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  assign  some  period  for  the  previous  notice,  in  order  to  give  tho 
Chaplain  time  for  seeing  the  parties,  and  making  any  enquiries  which 
•nay  be  necessary. 

**  With  the  same  view  of  publicity  I  have  suggested  to  his  Ex- 
eellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  propriety  of  having  the  names 
of  all  soldiers  or  military  persons  intending  to  marry,  inserted  in  the 
'orderly^bookof  their  regiment  or  detachment,  and  read  at  the  head  of 
'companies,  at  least  four  days  before  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony. 
That  the  permission  to  marry  shall  proeeed  from  the  Officer  commanding 
;aha  regiment  or  detachment  in  the  first  instanoe,  and  haviiig  reoelfed 
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ib«rii£^tawort]ietfffe4fr«oniluMfo|rtbeiCaiidii,  W^.  U  to^wArAM'^ 
by  bim  to  the  Obaplain^  and  that  both  these  oiliDen  be  especially  d^ir^ 
ed  to  make  dae  enqoirea  as  to  the  fitaeks  of  the  union,  and,  nroie  par* 

tlouJarJ  j,  their  age,  ooodilion,  &e/' 

The  appUcaiiott  o€  a  soHiething  timilar  rule>  to  the  casM  of 
mnriages  among  "  the  more  wealthy  and  dignified  population  of 
these  conutriea/'  Br.  Hbbbr  does  not  propose,  from  the  appre^ 
hension  of  unpleasant  opposition  from  the  Supreme  Court,  with  whonr 
ther^ore  he  would  have  licenses,  as  they  now  exist  to  remain.  We* 
believe  the  worthy  Bishop's  apprehensions  were  taken  up  without 
any  good  ground.  In  the  case  of  marriages  by  the  Scotch  Clergy, 
nnder  Mr.  Canning's  act,  the  Court  claims  no  jurisdiction.  It  H 
a  matter,  we  believe,  for  the  Clergyman  himself  to  marry  with  or 
without  a  licence,  as  he  may  see  fit :  nor  do  we  believe,  that  it 
tfould  be  safe  ^or  him,  to  refuse  acting  when  called  on,  because 
tiiere  was  no  license  procured  from  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  hii 
duty  to  enquire,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  circumstances  of  the  par* 
ties  soliciting :  and  in  cases,  where  he  has  grounds  of  suspicion,  Uiat 
legal  impediments  exist,  his  demand  that  a  license  should  be  obtain<» 
ed  would  be  reasonable  and  prop^,  or  in  lieu  of  it  that  banns 
should  be  proclaimed  in  the  Church,  in  order  that  if  any  objec- 
tions existed  they  might  be  urged.  In  the  present  form,  in  whicfi 
licenses  are  issued,  there  is  a  manifest  absurdity  in  those  who  are 
married  under  Mr.  Canning's  act  seeking  them,  for  they  bear  on 
their  face  to  be  a  permission  to  be  married  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England. 

By  the  alterations  lately  introduced,  the  two  Chaplains  at  the 
Prestdtincy  are  appointed  Surrogates,  by  and'  under  the  Venerable 
the  Archdeacon ;  and  all  persons  requiring  license  of  marriage, 
ate  to  apply  to  them,  or  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Bishop's  consistory 
court  to  obtain  the  same.  We  do  not  see  how  this  machinery 
pts  over  the  objections  of  Dr.  Heber,  to  the  sysiem  of  licenses 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  indeed,  it  may  be,  that  in  the  mattiip 
of  expenc^,  there  is  a  change  favouiable  to  cscondiny.  Btlt  w^ 
ttattemlj  should  prefer  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Rebcr,  to  w!iich  We 
have  already  alluded,  of  having  the  facilities  to  marriage,  provided 
dn  the  spot,  where  parties  are  removed  from  the  Presidencies,  to  that 
which  has  lately  been  adopted  of  requiring  them,  wherever  they 
9re,  to  apply  by  letter  to  the  Registrar,  ffiving  the  names  and 
places  of  residence  of  the  parties,  and  if  botn  or  either  of  them  avn 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  names  of  their  next  friends 
o#  guardian  in  India ;  and  where  and  by  whom-  the  Marriage  is 
intended  to  be  solemnired.''  It  cannot  be  supposed,  tiiat  shoulA 
the  Surrogates  not  be  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  information  so  fur- 
nished, they  have  power  to  forbid  the  marriage,  and  consequently 
it  is  difficult  to  see  the  expediency  of  all  this  round  about  woriu 
And  in.  regard  to  parties.iiee  ef  the  Church  of  Ewglemd^  it  see 
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itiU  mora  unneoeasary  and  iiitol^raiit  .  At  tha  Pvendency  4]i« 
BMinben  of  the  Church  efScotlaad^  are  Afceune  under  no  obligatioii 
to  apply  to  the  Surrogates  or  the  Registrar :  and  we  really  think 
their  brethren  in  the  Mofussil  might  have  the  privilege  of  bein^ 
married  by  the  nearest  Chaplain,  on  that  gentleman  being  sar 
fiflfied,  that  nothing  exists  to  prevent  the  union.  Considering  the 
circumstances,  under  which  Marriages  are  often  contract  in  thi^ 
eountry,wemay  forelQll  that  Bishop  Janae^'  injunctions  to  make  ap« 
plication  to  the  Surrogates  and  Registrar,  will  share  the  same 
fate  as  Biriiop  Middleton's  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  banns  and 
license. 

The  Bishop  is  favourable  to  marriages  being  all  <;elebrate4 
in  the  Church,  when  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  at  canonical 
hours.  Strictness  in  these  particulars  was  introduced  by  Bishop 
Middletoo,  and  we  certainly  differ  from  Dr.  Hbbbr  in  thinks 
ing,  that  there  existed  any  great  necessity  for  the  change*  Vevf 
considerable  inconvenience  has  been  entailed  on  parties  by  its  adop« 
tipn  ;  and  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  see  what  one  good  end 
i^  gained  by  compelling  a  man  and  woman  to  get  married  be^ 
tween  8  and  12  o'clock  A.  M.  We  can  easily  conceive  bow  ah 
most  any  other  hours  of  the  day  would  be  more  convenient* 
The  trip  to  Church,  except  where  parties  wish  it,  might  also,  w^ 
think,  be  very  properly  dispensed  with. 

The  following  account  of  the  marriage  pf  a  heathen  oonvict^nndet 
very  peculiar  circumstances  is  given  by  the  worthy  Bishop,  with  all  his 
natural  and  amiable  naiveti.  The  power,  he  took  upon  bim,  to 
declare  the  native  convert  divorced,  t^nd  at  liberty  to  marrv  agaiot 
waa  certainly  a  stretch  of  Episcopal  rights  requiring  cousideration  ; 
l|Ut  its  sMsumption  is  justified  in  a  manqer  so  ingenuous  %nd  hoaeHtp 
that  it  ^ould  be  worse  than  cavilling  to  complain  qf  i(: 

8«PTBUBER  6.—^^  At  stj(  this-moming  I  attejDded  the  Hiudoostaqsi 
place  of  worship,  a  small  but  neat  chapel,  built  by  a  suhsoription 
laised  vhenMr.  Corriewas  here,  and  under  his  auspices.  The  con* 
f  reg^iion  consisted  of  about  thirty  grown  persons,  and  twelve  or  four- 
vMm  children.  Mr.  Morris,  the  Church  Missionary  rpad  the  Morning 
Service,  Litany  and  Commandments^  from  the  Hihdoostanee  compen-* 
dinm  of  our  Liturgy,  which  unfortunately  is  as  yet  without  the  Psalms» 
I  gave  the  Benediction  for  the  first  time  in  Hiadoostanee,  and  then 
hastened  to  the.  Churchy  wh'ch  I  found  a  sqiall  but  very  neat  b^ilding. 
The  oandidaU^s  for  Confirmation  were  thirty,  of  whom  four  wereyounf 
artillery-men,  and  fourteen  native  Christians.  To  the  latter  I  repeat-« 
ed  the  question,  and  pronounced  the  Denediction  in  Hlndoostanea. 
The  caae  of  one  of  these  men  had  occasioned  me  some  perplexity  the 
day  before,  when  Mr.  Morris  stated  it  to  me ;  but  I  had  now  made  qp 
SMy  mind.  He  was  a  convert  of  Mr.  Carrie's,  and  six  years  ago  mar- 
fjed  a  woman,  who  then  professed  herself  a  (  hrtstian,  but  soon  after<« 
wards  ran  away  from  him  and  turned  Mnssolman,  in  nhieh  profegSMHS 
^  waa  npv  Ufing  with  another  man.    The  husband  had  «pplie4  to 
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the  magistrate  to  recover  her ;  bat,  on  the  woman  declaring^  that  sW 
was  no  Christian,  and  did  not  choose  to  be  the  wife  of  one,  be  said  he 
coald  not  compel  her.  The  husband,  in  conseqaence,  about  two  years 
ago  applied  to  Mr.  Frazer  to  marry  him  to  another  woman.  Mr.  Pra* 
ser  declined  doing  so,  as  no  divorce  had  taken  place ;  on  which  he 
(ook  the  woman  withoat  marriage,  and  had  now  two  children  by  her.' 
For  this  lie  had  been  repelled  from  the  Communion  by  Mr.  Morris, 
but  still  continued  to  frequent  the  Church,  and  was  now  very  anxioas 
for  Confirmation.  After  some  thought,  I  came  to  the  conclasion,  that 
the  man  should  be  reproved  for  the  precipitancy,  with  which  he  had 
formed  his  first  connexion,  and  the  scandal,  which  he  had  since  occa* 
sioned ;  but  that  he  might  be  admitted  both  to  Confirmation  and  the 
Communion,  and  might  be  married  to  the  woman,  who  now  held  the 
place  of  a  wife  to  him.  It  seemed  a  case,  to  which  St.  Paul's  rale 
applied,  that  if  an  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  choose  to  depart,  oii. 
religious  grounds,  from'  their  believing  partner,  this  latter  was,  ia 
consequence,  free.  At  all  events,  as  the  runaway  woman  was,  if  a 
wife,  living  in  open  adultery,  it  was  plain  that  he  had  a  right  to  *'  pat 
ber  away/'  Though  the  laws  of  the  country  provided  him  no  reme* 
dy,  3'et,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  this  right  might  be  fitly  determined 
on  by  his  religions  guides ;  and  J  conceived  myself  warranted  to  de% 
dare  him  divorced,  and  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  My  determination, 
I  found,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Fraier  and  Mr.  Morris,  both 
of  whom  said,  that  without  some  such  permission  the  state  of  new 
converts  would  be  often  very  hard,  and  that  the  usual  rem<Mlie8  snp* 
plied  by  the  canon  law  would  be,  to  men  in  such  circumstances,  Qt« 
lerly  unattainable.  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  man,  who  spoke 
e  little  English,  and  saw  no  reason  to  repent  my  decision,  since  I  found 
him  tolerably  well  informed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and,  ta 
ull  appearance,  earnest  in  its  profession.'^ 

The  letters  from  the  Bishop  to  Mar  AthanashiSB,  Mar 
Dronysius,  and  several  other  Metropolitans  and  Prelates  of  the 
Armenian  Church  in  Malabar,  are  not  a  little  singular.  We  must 
acknowleg^  we  do  not  admire  the  taste  in  which  they  are  written  ; 
and  can  see  no  necessity  of  employing  so  closely  tne  phraseology 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Churches  in  his  day, 
in  corresponding  with  these  Bishops  and  Patriarchs,  with  whom 
Dr.  Hbeer  came  in  contact.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  an  affec- 
tation in  it  that  ought  to  have  been  avoided ;  nor  can  we  at  all 
aay  that  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  Bishop's  Chaplain  speakine  of 
him,  after  his  death,  to  these  Priests,  under  the  name  of  Sfar 
Reginald  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as.  Mar 
Carolus.  The  volunteering  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  Bishop, 
to  heal  the  animosities  and  strifes,  which  bad  broken  out  in  the 
Church  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  is  auite  characteristic  of  his 
amiable  and  benevolent  disposition  ;  but  from  the  little  we  see  of 
the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  certainly  no  great  prospect  of  success 
lay  before  him.  In  his  zeal  too,  to  draw  ihem  nearer  to  the  Church, 
of  England,  we  are  not  sure,  if  the  worthy  Bishop  has  not  lost 
sight  a  little  of  his  usual  charity  and  good-will  to  all  sects  and 
persuasions :  at  least  we  tremble  a  little  for  his  fair  fame  in  this 
way,  when  he  »  found  warning  the  Syrian   Bishop^  to   beware' 
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of  ''the  emissaries  of  Ibe  Bifihop  of  Roiiiey  whose  haadfti 
haye  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Saints/'  and  **  of 
whom  adds  he,  are  the  Metropolitans  of  God,  the  Bishop 
d  Canganor,  and  he  at  Virapoli,  who  haye  in  time  past  done  the 
Indian  Church  much  evil.''  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
good  Bishop  with  all  his  disclaimers  of  assuming  any  authority 
oyer  the  Bishops  of  the  Syrian  Church,  appears  to  come  the  mas- 
ter over  them  with  a  tone  of  considerable  superiority ;  which  per- 
haps  after  all  maybe  easily  explained  on  the  reflection  that  Mar  Ke« 
ginald  was  the  head  of  the  Church  of  the  Conquerors  of  India.  It 
appears  that  the  strifes  in  the  Syrian  Church  arose,  as  in  olden 
time  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  the  contending  pretensions  of 
Rval  Popes,  and  that  they  had  been  carried  on,  as  all  such  dispntea 
are,  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  animosity.  They  had  also,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  letter  of  the  Bishop's  Secretary  [Ramban  RDbin* 
ipn!]  become  not  a  little  perplexed,  involving  questions  of  Episcopal 
ordination,  and  legitimate  Apostolic  succession,  which  we  suspect, 
it  would  have  required  a  sterner  man  than  Dr.  Hbber.  to  nave 
settled.  We  account  for  his  courage  in  undertaking  the  task,  from 
his  truly  amiable  spirit  and  sincere  desire  to  do  good  in  every  way 
possible  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
m  his  unsuspecting  sincerity  and  desire  to  think  with  all  men,  ho 
was  deceived  as  to  the  real  character  of  his  Bight  Reverend 
friend  Mar  Athanasius.. 

It  is,  however,  as  an  authority  on  the  great  and  important 
foestion  of  amelioratiiig  the  social,  moral  and  religions  conditiofi 
of  the  natives  of  India,  that  the  work  of  Bishop  Hbbbr  will  be 
chiefly  referred  to.  To  the  susceptibility  of  the  Hindoo,  of  all  the 
improvement  we  can  desire  to  bestow  upon  him.  Dr.  Hebbr  has 
home  an  unequivocal  testimony ;  and  on  the  responsibility  to  fol- 
low out  this  object,  imposed  on  a  Christian  Government,  no  one 
pietending  to  have  the  happiness  of  his  species  at  heart,  can  enter* 
IMO  a  doubt.  Speaking  of  the  burning  of  widows,  and  the  cruel- 
ties  formerly  exercised  in  these  devotional  rites,  but  now  unknown^ 
the  Bishop  remarks : 

**  ArtER  tins  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on  to  riiew  that 
erimes  of  rapine,  and  Tiolence,  and  theft  are  very  eomnen,  or  that 
the  tendency  to  lying  is  saefa  that  (as  one  of  the  fudges  here  ob* 
served)^"  in  a  court  of  jostioe  they  cannot  oven  tell  a  true  story  with* 
out  spoiling  it."  But  what  I  would  chiefly  urge  is,  that  for  all  these 
horrors  their  system  of  religien  is  mainly  answerable,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  moral  lessons  their  saored  books  contain,  and  they  are  very 
lew,  are  Aot  up  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  while  the  direct  tenden^^ 
oy  of  their  institations  is  to  evil.  The  national  temper  is  decidedly 
geed,  gentle,  and  kind;. they  are  sober,  industrious,  affeetionate  to 
their  relations,  generally  speaking  faithful  to  their  masters,  easily  at« 
tached  by  kindness  and  confi)!ence,  and  in  the  case  of  the  military 
oath,  are  of  admirable  obedience,  courage,  and  fidelity  in  life  anl 
death.    But  their  morality  does  not  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  posi- 
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live  obIig;atlon8  ;  and  where  these  do  not  exist,  they  are  oppressive, 
erael,  treacherous*  and  every  thinji^  that  is  bad.  We  ha^e  heard  much 
in  Eoffland  of  their  humanity  to  animals,  1  can  only  say  that  I  have 
seen  no  tokens  of  it  in  Calcatta. 

•  •  *  •  • 

«  ^  •  •  «  • 

'*  Their  hi^h  reputation  in  such  matters  has  arisen,  I  am  assured,- 
from  exaggeratml  statements  of  particular  instances,  such  as  may  hap* 
pen  in  any  country,  of  overstrained  tenderness  for  animal  life,  and  from 
the  fact,  that  certain  sacred  aoimafs,  such  as  the  bulls  dedicated  to' 
Brahma,  are  really  treated  with  as  much  tenderness  and  consideration 
as  if  they  were  Brahmins  themselves.  As  yet  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  schools  may  produce  a  change  for  the  better.  1  am  inclined  to 
hope  every  thing  from  them,  particularly  from  these  which  Mrs.  WiU 
aon  has,  under  the  anspices  of  the  Church  Missionaries,  set  on  foot  for 
females ;  but  I  am  sure  that  a  people  such  as  I  have  described,  with  so 
many  amiable  traits  of  character,  and  so  great  natural  quickness  aud 
intelligence,  ought  to  be  assisted  and  encouraged  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can  in  the  disposition  which  they  now  evince,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  least,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and  laws,  and  to 
imitate  our  habits  and  examples.  By  all  which  I  l»ave  learned,  they 
now  really  believe  we  wish  them  well,  |ind  are  desirous  of  their  im- 
provement ;  and  there  are  many  points  (that  of  the  burning  widows  is. 
one)  in  which  a  change  for  the  better  ik  taking  place  in  the  public  mind« 
which,  if  we  are  not  in  too  great  a  hurry,  will  probably,  ere  long,  break 
down  the  observance  of,  at  least,  one  horror.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  prejudiced  against  the  Hindoos.  In  my  personal  intercourse  with 
them  1  have  seen  mnch  to  be  pleased  with,  and  all  which  I  hear  and 
believe  as  to  what  they  might  be  with  a  better  Creed,  makes  me  the 
wore  earnest  in  stating  the  horrors  for  which  their  present  Creed,  as 
I  think,  is  answerable." 

It  follows  not,  howerer,  that  because  the  natives  of  this  eoun* 
try  must  look  to  the  Christian  Goyemment,  for  the  ameliora* 
tion  of  their  lot,  and  their  advancement  in  the  scale  of  ci- 
vilization, an  unrestricted  permission  to  Christians,  to  settle  on 
their  plains,  would  prove  a  blessing  to  them,  as  the  means  of  more 
speedily  attaining  these  objects.  The  acute  and  truly  benevolent 
Bishop  has  spoken  out  on  the  subject  of  '  Colonization,'  as  it  is  to 
affect  the  happiness  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  our  na* 
tive  subjects,  and  to  this  measure  be  is  decidedly  opposed.  Hav- 
ing, in  a  former  number,  given  our  statements  so  fully  on  this 
much  agitated  question,  we  need  only  in  this  place,  express  our 
satisfaction  at  finding  Dr.  Hebbr  taking  the  same  view  of  the 
subject.  We  are  persuaded  with  him,  that  the  application  of  the 
means  of  improvement  is  most  likely  to  prove  successful,  under  the 
restricted  system,  by  which  British  India  is  now  ruled  ;  and  if 
any  error  has  been  committed,  it  certainly  is  not  in  under  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  means  we  possess.  .  On  the  contrary,  we  ap- 
prehend, vve  are  apt  to  be  but  too  sanguine,  both  as  to  the  extent 
•f  what  we  can  do,  and  the  celerity  by  whic|.^||^c^be  attained; 
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MSkd  we  are  Bot  snte,  that  the  work  of  the  worthy  Bishop  will  not . 
in  some  measure,  tend  to  strengthen  this  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
instnunenty  as  compared  with  the  work  to  be  done,   and  the  male-  ^ 
rial  to  be  worked  upon.     It  is  on  this  account,  that  we  would 
particularly  urge,  in  closing  this  article,   upon  all,  who  have  Ihe 
superintendence  of  these  means,  that  while  they  endeayour  to  meet 
Ae  responsibility,  which  Proridence  has  imposed  upon  them,  they 
iUso  duly  estimate  the  extent  of  those  means,  which   the  same 
Proridence  has  put  into  their  hands,   lest  their  aeal  be  found  to 
outstrip  their  knowledge.      Large,  indeed,  is  the  field,  that  lien 
before  us,  and  the  very  hope,  that  we  are  as  yet  able  to  occupy 
and  to  fill  its  extent,  may  perhaps  be  found  one  of  the  most  pemi« 
cious  errors  into  which  we  can  fall.    This  hope  may  lead  us  to  at« 
tempts,  that  bespeak  more  of  the  pride  of  human  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, than  of  acnastened,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  our  fellow 
creatures.    The  spot  which   in  this  part  of  the  great  theatre  of 
Asia,   is  really  occupied  by  Christians,  is  but  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed ;  and  from  what  experience  has  taught  us  of  the  extent,  and 
the  capability  of  human  exertions  in  the  best  causes,   we  can  only 
indolge  the  hope  of  being  truly  useful  by  concentrating  our  labours, 
and  rather  confining  them  to  the   circle,  that  is  properly  within 
-our  reach,  than  by  attempting  to  extend  them  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  that  benighted  world,  over  which  our  power  has  been  extended. 
One  great  error  of  the  age,  in  which  we  live,  is  to  wander  into  too 
comprehensive  a  detail  in  those  schemes  of  Christian  benevolence, 
that  have  their  origin  in  the  best  of  motives.    We  are  apt  to  look 
Biore  at  what  is  to  be  done,  than  at  what,  with  our  limited  means, 
we  can  rationally  hope  to  accomplish.    We  are  impatient,  if  the 
success  that  attends  our  plans,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  hopes, 
which  we  indulged  at  its  commencement;    and  before  we  have 
allowed  time  to   one   part  of  the  moral  machinery  to  be  fairly 
brought  into  action,  we  are  seen  hastening  away  to  set  another  in 
motion.    Thus  it  is,  that  we  often  appear  to  others,  and  even  te 
onraelves,  to  be  doing  much,   when  in  truth,   we  are  accomplishing 
Uttle.     We  are  seduced  by  ibe  illusion,   that  we  have  only  to  rouse 
ourselves,  to  the  devising  of  new  schemes  of  benevolence,  in  ordar 
to  enlighten  and  convert  the  world,   and  hence  does  it  happen,  thtft 
years  pass  over  our  heads,  finding  us  still  engaged  m  the  organic 
asation  of  new  plans ;  instead  of  hailing  the  succras  that  would 
perhaps  have  long  ere  now  attended  our  prisUne  endeavours  had 
they  been  steadily  and  solely  pursued. 

The  application  of  these  principles  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one ;  and  they  are  beacons,  which  ought  to  direct  us,  in  all  our 
schemes  for  ameliorating  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
heathen  world---otherwise  have  we  no  rational  grounds  to  hope, 
that  through  our  instrumentality,  "will  the  day  spring  from  on 
high,"  ever  visit  the  populous  and  benighted  regions,  of  which  we 
hold  the  dominion.  Digitized  by  vjOOglc 
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BoT  we  must  kasten  to  lake  leave  of  Bishop  Hbbbr  and. 
Us  Journal,  ^s  a  traveller  so  pecaliarly  our  own,  we  haye  de- 
voted a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  our  pages  to  his  work :  and 
we  shall  be  truly  happy,  if  our  renjiarks  recommend  it  to  any, 
who  have  not  seen  it.  We  hope  the  example  he  has  set  of  care- 
fttlly  collecting  erery  species  of  information,  as  he  traversed  his  vast 
and  interesting  diocese,  will  be  followed  by  all,  who  may  visit  the 
aame  cottatries.  We  have  still  to  complain  of  the  want  of  tra* 
Telling  of  this  accurate  description ;  and  until  we  can  boast  of 
them,  we  must  remain  in  the  dark,  as  to  much  that  is  interesting 
is  the  great  Empire  of  Britain  in  India.  The  following  notice 
encourages  us  indeed  to  hope,  that  this  desideratum  will  in  some 
itteasure  be  soon  applied,  as  it  introduces  us  to  a  traveller,  un- 
trammelled by  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and  traversing  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  the  Eastern  world,  with  the  sole  view  of 
<M)llecting  the  scattered  treasures  they  contain  : 

**  Mr.  Htdb,'^  says  Bishop  Hbbbr,  "  is  a  great  traveller,  and  the 
«n1y  Englishman,  whom  1  have  heard  of,  exocpt  Lord  Valenota,  who 
has  visited  India  from  motives,  exoLusiveljr,  of  science  and  oarioslty» 
since  the  country  has  been  in  our  possession.  All  others,  however  sci- 
ence might  engross  their  attention,  have,  like  Leyden  and  Sir  W. 
Jones,  had  some  official  and  ostensible  object,  whereas  this  gentleman 
is  merely  making  a  tour.  He  left  England  seven  years  ago,  with  the 
intention  of  being  absent  a  few  months,  and  has  been  since  rambling  on, 
without  plan,  and  chiefly  as^his  course  has  been  determined  by  the  mo- 
tions of  others.  Havini^  attached  himself  to  Mr.  Bankes,  1  believe  in 
Spain,  he  accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  and  Arabia. 
Mr.  Rich  enticed  him  from  Palmyra  on  to  Babylon  and  Bagdad* 
From  Bassorah  he  came  to  Bombay,  touching  in  his  way  at  some  of  the 
ports  of  Oman  and  Yemen,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  eligible  opportunity 
Of  returning  home  by  sea  ;  and  then,  finding  himself  in  a  new  and  inte« 
festing  country,  determined  to  make  the  tear  of  India.  Added  to  his 
«oal  for  seeing  new  countries,  he  has  an  oneomaoo  share  of  good-na- 
ture and  oheerfulnesf,  and  is  exactly  the  person,  whom  i  ooald  eon- 
eeive  Bankea  seloating  as  big  travelling  companion/' 


AftT.  Yllh^On  the  Renmblmea  that  pmmk  b^w^m  the  9gmbak 
offiuMhum  end  Sineiinh 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine. 

Sir, 

Some  time  ago^I  sent  you  a  paper  containing  remarks  upos 
the  resemblance  that  prevails  between  the  symbols  of  Buddhism 
aod  Sivaism.  From  a  note  which  you  appended  to  that  papor  oo 
publishing  it,  I  apprehend  that  the  scope  and  object  of  my  remarks 
were  misunderstood ;  and,  as  whatever  b  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  effectually,  I  shall  (availing  myself  of  Crawfonl'a  At* 
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ehipeiagOy  vliich  has  just  how  again  fallen  in  my  ^^y)  return 
bnefiy  to  tlie  subject.  •  The  purpose  of  my  former  paper  was  to  dhow 
that,  very  mmiy  symbols,  the  most  apparently  Saiva,  are  D0t« 
withstanding  strictly  and  purely  Buddha,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the 
examination  of  the' antiquities  of  India  and  its  islands,  we  need 
liot  vex  ourselves,  because  on  the  sites  of  old  S^ugata  temples  we 
find  the  very  genius  loci  arrayed  with  many  of  the  apparent  at? 
tributes  of  a  Saiva  God ;  far  less,  need  we  infer  from  the  pre<* 
aence,  on  such  sites,  of  seemingly  Saiva  images  and  typeSy  the 
presence  of  actual  Si?aism. 

Crawfurd,  standing  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  images  of 
fuddhas  on  the  platform  of  a  temple,   the  general  form  and  struc- 
ture of  which  irresistibly  demonstrated  that  it  was  consecrated  to 
Sugatism,  could  yet  allow  certain  appearanees  of  Sivaism  to  con^ 
duct  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  presiding  Deity  of  the  place 
was  Hara  himself!     Nay,  further,  though  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Javanese  was  Buddhism,  yet  haying  al- 
ways found  what  he  conceived  to  be  unequivocal  indices  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Hindoo  destroyer,  in  all  the  great  Saugata  tem- 
ples, he  came  to  the  general  conclusion,  that  **  genuine  Buddhism" 
19  no  other  than  Sivaism,     Now,  Sir,  it  was  with  an  eye  to  these, 
and  somewhat  similar  deductions  of  Crawfurd,  Raffles,  Erskine, 
&C.  that  I  addressed  my  former  paper  to  you ;  and   I  thought  that 
when  I  had  shown  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  inference 
from  seemingly  Saiva  symbols  to  actual  Sivaism,  I  had  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  admission  that  those  cave  temples  of  the  West  of 
India,  as  well  as  those  fine  edifices  at  Java,  whereas  the  majority  of 
indications,  both  for  number  and  weight,  prove  Buddhism,   are 
fiauddha  and  excluiively  Bauddha  ;  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  symbols  and  images  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  which,  strong* 
ly  to  the  eye,  but  in  fact,  erroneously  in  these  cases,  seem  to  imply 
Sivaism,  or  at  least  a  coalition  of  the  two  faiths.     For  such  a  coa- 
Utioa  at  any  time  and  in  any  {dace,  I  have  not  seen  one  plausible 
alignment  adduced ;  and  as  for  the  one  ordinarily  derived  from  the 
existence  of  supposed  Saiva  images  and  emblems  in   and  around 
Bauddha  temples,  it  is  both  erroneous  in  fact,  and  insufficient  were 
it  true.     However  probably  borrowed  from  Sivaism,  these  images 
and  symbols  became   genuinely  Bauddha  by  their  adoption   into 
Buddhism-Hust  as  the  statue  of  a  Capitoline  Jupiter  became  a  very 
orthodox  effigie  of  St.  Paul,  because  the  Romanists  chose  to  adopt 
the  Pagan  idol  in  an  orthodox  sense.     And  were  this  explanation 
of  the  existence  of  seeming  Sivaism  in  sites  which  were  beyond 
doubt  consecrated  to  Buddhism,   far  less  satisfactory  that  it  is,   I 
would  still  say  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  reasonable  than  the  sup- 
position of  an  identity  or  coalition*  between  two  creeds,  the  specu- 

*  In  regard  to  those  cave  teroplee  of  the  Weatern  CootineDt  of  India,  called 
qixed  Saiva  and  Bauddbit,  the  best  aogse^M  eolatiQn  u  tuuetitvf-fouarifnr^ 
tat  I  believe  them  to  hare  been  wholly  Buddhuit.  giti^ed  by  vjOOglC 
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lative  tenets  of  which  ^re  wide  asunder  b»  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  followers  of  which  are  pretty  well  known  to  hare  been,  so 
soon  as  Buddhism  became  important,  furiously  opposed  to  each 
other. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  deem  it  certain,  as  well  that  the 
types  of  Sivaism  and  Buddhism  are  very  ftequently  the  same, 
a$  that  the  things  typified  are  always  mare  or  less,  tnui  generally  ra^ 
dieaUy,  different. 

Of  the  aptness  of  our  writers  of  inferring  Siraism  from  apf^a- 
rently  Siva  images  and  emblems,  I  shall  adduce  a  few  striking  ia- 
stances  from  Crawfurd's  2d  vol.  chap.  1,  on  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Islanders,  and  to  save  time  and  avoid  odium,  I  shall  speak  ra- 
ther to  his  engravings,  than  to  his  text ;  and  shall  merely  state  mat- 
terSy  without  arguing  them. 

Let  me  add,  too,  that  Crawfurd's  mistakes  could  notwoU 
have  been  avoided.  He  kad  no  access  to  the  dead  or  living  oracles 
of  Buddhism,  and  reasoning  only  from  what  he  saw,  reasonably 
inferred  that  images,  the  most  apparently  Saiva,  were  really  what 
they  seemed  to  be,  and  that  Saiva  images  and  emblems  proved  a 
Saiva  place  of  worship. 

In  his  chapter  already  alluded  to,  there  are  several  engravings*  • 
No.  27  is  said  to  be  '<  a  figure  of  Maha  Deva  as  a  devotee."  It 
is,  in  fact,  Sinha-Natha-Lokeswara.  Plate  28  is  called  '*  a  re- 
presentation of  Siva."  It  Js,  in  fact,  Lokeswara  Bhagawan,  or 
Padma  Piini,  in  his  character  of  creator  and  ruler  of  the  present 
system  of  nature.  How  Mr.  Crawfurd  could  take  it  for  Siva,  I  do 
not  know,  since  in  the  forehead  is  placed  a  tiny  image  of  Amitabha 
Buddha,  whose  son  Padma  P&ni  is  feigned,  by  the  Buddha  my- 
thologists,  to  be.  Again,  the  principal  personage  in  Plate  21  b  said 
to  be  <*  Siva  in  his  car."  It  is,  in  truth,  Namuchi  Mkm,  (the 
Bauddha  personification  of  the  evil  principle),  proceeding  to  in- 
terrupt the  Dhyi^n  of  Sdkya  Sinha,  and  Plate  22  gives  a  continua- 
tion of  this  exploit  exhibiting  S^kya  meditating,  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  Namuchi's  attempt  by  the  opposition  of  force  to  force.  The 
whole  legend  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sambhik  Pilrkna. 

The  same  work  contains  likewise  the  elucidation  of  Plate  24» 
of  which  Mr.  C,  could  make  nothing. 

Of  the  remaining  Plates,  and  of  the  text  of  this  chapter  of 
Mr.  C.*s,  on  other  subjects,  very  able  work,  it  would  be  easj, 
but  it  would  to  me  be  wearisome,  to  furnish  the  true  explanatioa 
from  the  books  or  oral  oommunioittions  of  ^e  Bttddha»>of  N|iMl| 
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to  the  more  learned  of  whom  tiie  subjects  Ipf  the  Plates  in  Mr. 
C/s  book  are  perfectly  familiar.  One  quotation  irom  Mr.  C.'s 
text^  and  I  have  done.  At  p.  209,  vol.  II,  he  observes :  <'  The  fact 
most  worthy  of  attention,  in  respect  to  the  images  of  Buddha  is^ 
that  they  never  appear  in  any  of  the  great  central  temples  as  the 
primary  objects  of  worship,  but  in  the  smaller  surrounding  ones, 
seeming  themselves  to  represent  votaries.  They  are  not  found  as 
single  images,  but  always  in  numbers  together,*  seeming,  in  a  word^ 
to  represent,  not  Deities  themselves,  but  sages  worshipping 
Siva." 

The  whole  secret  of  this  marvel  is,  that  the  temples  seen  by 
Mr.  C.  were  not  genuine  Chaityas,  but  either  composite  Chaityas, 
or  structures  still  less  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  Dii  majores  of 
Buddhism.  The  genuiue  Chaitya  is  a  solid  structure  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  Dhyini  Buddhas,  whose  images  are  placed  in 
niches  round  the  base  of  its  hemisphero.  M^n{kshi  Buddhas  a^d 
Dhykni  and  M^niUhi  Bhodisatwas  and  Lokeswaras,  with  their 
Saktis,  are  placed  in  and  around  various  hollow  temples,  less  sa« 
(»^  than  the  Chaityas.  These  Bodhisatwas  and  Jx>keswara8 
never  have  the  peculiar  face  of  the  Buddhas,  but,  instead  thereof, 
long-braided  locks  like  Siva,  often  also  the  sacred  thread  and  other 
indications  apt  to  be  set  down  as  proofs,  '*  strong  as  holy  writ,*^ 
of  their  being  Brahmanical  Deities.  S,uch  indications,  however, 
are  delusive,  and  the  instances  of  Plates  27  and  28,  shew  how 
Mr.  C.  was  misled  by  them. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  C.  is  biassed  by  his  theory  to  discover 
Sivaism,  where  it  did  not  and  could  not  exist,  of  which  propensity* 
we  have  an  odd  instance  (unl^'ss  it  be  an  oversight  or  misprint)  in 
p.  219  :  for  no'one  needs  be  told  that  Hari  is  Vishnu,  not  Siva«t 
and  I  may  add  that  in  adopting  as  Dii  minores,  the  Oods  of  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon,  the  Bauddhas  have  not,  by  any  means,  entire- 
ly confined  themselves  to  the  Sectarian  Deities  of  the  Saivas. 

»  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H, 

September  10,  1828. 

*  And  why  not?  for  Baddha  it  a  mere  title :  and  tbotigh  there  are  bat  S 
Dhyiini  Baddbas,  there  are  buDdreds  of  MlioiiBhis,  which  latter  are  conetantly 
pkoed  about  temples  in  vaet  namben ;  always  as  objects,  though  not,  when  so 
piaeed,'spec}Rl  ones  of  worship, 

t  See  also  pp.  S81-9.  for  a  singular  error  into  which  apparently  Mr  C/s 
pirsult  of  his  theory  could  alone  ha?e  led  him.  Flowers  not  oUbred  by  Hindoos 
to  their.  Gods,  sad  iharrfwi  Buddha  was  a  safs  aeraly,  and  not  a  Gotm  ^^^Tp 
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P.  S. — A  tkeisHe  lect  of  Bauddhas  having  been  announced^ 
as  discoTered  in  Nipal,  it  is  presently  inferred  tlutttfaisis  a  local  p6* 
culiarity.  Let  us  not  be  in  too  great  haste  :  Mr.  Crawfiird's  book» 
(loco  citato)  affords  a  very  fine  eni^vtngof  an  image  of  Akshobhya, 
the  1st  Dhyitni,  or  Celestial  Buddha^  see  Plate  29,  and  I  have 
remarked  generally,  that  our  engravings  of  Bauddha  architeeturt 
and  sculpture,  drawn  from  the  Indian  Cave  temples,  froni  Java» 
&c.  conform  in  the  minutest  particulars,  to  the  existing  Saugata 
monuments  of  Nipal — which  monuments  prove  here,  (as  at  Java)» 
the  Foreign  and  Indian  origin  of  Nipalese  Buddhism,  animals,  im* 

flements,  vehicles,  dresses  being  alien   to  Nipal,  and  proper  to 
ndia. 


LIST  OF   WORKS  PUBLISHED   IN  CALCUTT  %, 
SINCE  MARCH»  1828. 


In  giving  the  following  List  of  Works,  published  in 
Calcutta,  we  have  to  apologise  for  iAte  length  of  the  iater* 
val  that  h^  elapsed  since  out  last  notice  of  local  publicatione. 
The  omission  was  unintentional,  and  it  is  our  wish  to  advert  to  the 
appearance  of  every  literary  attempt  of  indigenous  origin,  not 
only  as  a  record  of  it6  occurrence,  but  as  the  least  tribute  we  can 
offer  to  the  meritorious  object  of  maintaining  the  literary  credit  of 
British  India.  That  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  list,  is  not  our 
fault,  and  we  should  have  willingly  multiplied  the  instances  of 
more  detailed  notice,  could  we  instigate  our  friends  and  correspond 
dents  to  exercise  their  critical  acumen  on  the  various  obfecti 
offered  to  it  by  the  Calcutta  Press,  depending  upon  dieir  employ^ 
lag  their  skill  with  lenity  and  discretion  : 

Poems,  by  H.  L«  V.  DeBiOzio,  printed  for  the  aathor,  and 
sold  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co. 

Documents  illustrative  of  the  Burmese  War,  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Historical  Sketch  and  Appendix,  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq. 
4to.  price  24  Rupees — Sold  by  Messrs.  Thacker  and  Co.  and 
at  the  Government  Gazette  Press. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  translated  from  the  ordinal  Sans* 
crit  Dramas,  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  8vo.  3  vols,  price  24  Rupees.— 
Sold  by  Messrs.  Thacker  and  Co.  and  at  the  Government  Gazette 
Office. 

Abstrtict  of  the  Judicial  Regulations  for  Bengal,  \  Behar  and 
Orissa,  from  1793  to  tlie  end  of  1824,  compiled  to  lt^l8,  by  W. 
Blunt,  and  continued  by  H.  Shakespear,  4to.  GovernqiiiDt  Ga- 
zette Press,  price  10  Rupees.  \ 
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Abfttnct  of  the  Land  ReTenue  Reguletioi»  for  Bengiftl,  Be- 
har,  and  Orissa,  from  J793  to  1824,  4to,  GoTernmeDt  Gazette 
Press,  price  12  Rupees. 

History  of  the  Boondelas,  by  Captain  W.  Pogson,  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  Baptist  Mission  Press,  4to.  price  28  Rupees. 

History  of  Armenia,  translated  from  the  Armenian  Language 
into  English,  by  Johannes  Avdall,  8vo.  2  vols,  price  32 
Rupees. 

Mackenzie  Collection,  a  descriptire  Catalogue  of  the  Orien-> 
tal  Manuscripts,  six  collected  by  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  with 
an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Hindu  History  of  the  South  of  In- 
dia, by  H.  H.  Wilson,  2  vols.  8yo.  price  20  Rupees. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Siamese  Language,  by  Captain  Low,  1 
Tol.  4to.  price  10  Rupees, 

The  Maniac  and  other  Poems,  by  the  late  Rerd.  3.  Lawson. 
— Sold  at  die  Baptist  Mission  Press^  and  by  Messrs.  Thacker  and 
Co.  1  vol.  8ro. 

Early  Lessons  for  Indian  Children,  by  a  Lady,  Baptist  Mis- 
sion Press,  and  sold  by  Thacker  and  Co.  price  3  Rupees. 

The  Punics  of  Silius  Italicos,  translated  into  English  Verse, 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  the  late  Dr.  Ty tier,  3  vols.  8yo.  price 
20  Rupees. 

The  Asiatic  Researches,  or  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
for  enquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquity,  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
wdL  Literature  of  Asia,  toI.  XVI,  4to.  boards,  price  10 
Rupees. 

Notes  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  by  Richard  Hartly  Kenne« 
dy,  M.  D.  Baptist  Mission  Press,  8to.  price  8  Rupees. 

Kala  Sankalita,  a  series  of  Essays  on  the  Chronological  Sys« 
terns  of  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. — Sold  by  Messrs.  Thacker 
%vdi  Co.  4to.  price  26  Rupees. 

Carey's  Bengalee  Dktion&ry,  abridged,  $erampore,  8to. 
frice  12  jftupees. 

Soldier's  Maausli  foglish  and  Hindiistanii  Strampore,  8ro, 
price  6  Rupees* 
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PUBLICATIONS— SCHOOL  BOOK  SOCIETY, 
In   1827. 


Sanscrit. 
A  collection  of  Sanscrit  Couplets,  12mo.  price  8  Annas. 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  History,  by  Yates,  8yo« 

Bengali.  ^ 

Rammohun  Roy's  Bengtalee  Grammar. 
Breton's  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Cholera  Morbus,  gratis. 

HiNDOOEE. 

A  Primer,  by  Mr.  Adam,  price  1  Anna  and  6  Pie. 
Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Adam,  price  1  Rupee  and  6  Annas. 
Grammar,  by  Mr.  Adam,  price  10  Annas. 
Elements  of  Geography  and  History,  price  12  Annas. 

Arabic. 
Yates' Arabic  Reader, 

Persian. 
Abu  Taleb's  Travels,  by  Mr.  Macferlanc,  price  2  Rupees. 


ORIENTAL  PUBLICATIONS    AT  THE  EDUCATION 
PRESS,  PATAL-DANGA  SQUARE. 


Sanscrit, 

The  Mugdhabodha,  a  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language,  1 
Tol.  small  8vo.  page  260,  price  2  Rupees. 

The  Laghu  Kowmudi,  a  Gramniar  of  the  Sanscrit  I^anguage, 
1  vol.  small  8yo.  page  5228,  price  2  Rupees. 

Bhasha  Parichheda,  Elements  of  Logic,  with  a  Commentary, 
1  vol.  small  8yo.  page  132,  price  1  Rupee  and  9  Annas. 

Batti,  a  historical  Foemi  2yo1s.  6yo.  page  1876,  price  15 
Rupees.  '^    -n         ] 
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Hindi. 
Rajnitii  Tales  in  Hindi,  1  toI.  small  8vo.  page  144,  price  ft 
Rupees. 


Persian. 

Mulakhas  al  Tawarikh,  an  abridgement  of  the  Modern  His^' 
tory  of  Hindustan,  known  as  the  Seir  Mutakheritn,  1  toI.  4to.  page 
618,  price  10  Rupees. 

Translations  of  Miscellaneous  Articles,  from  English  into 
Persian,  i  toI.  8vo.  page  324,  price  3  Rupees  and  8  Ajuias. 

Mejmua  Shemsi,  a  short  view  of  the  Copemican  System  of 
Astronomy,  1  yoI.  12mo.  page  74,  price  8  Annas. 

Translation  of  the  Lilarati  on  Sanscrit  Work,  or  Arithmetio 
and  Geometry,  1  vol.  8yo.  page  164,  price  2  Rupees. 

Arabic. 

Patawa  Alemgiri,  a  cpliection  of  Texts  of  Mohammedan 
Law,  vol.  1st.  4to.  page  784. 

Mooji2,  a  Work  on  Mohammedan  Medicine,  1  yol.  4to.  page 
234,  price  4  Rupees. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  translated  by  J.  Tytler, 
Esq',  into  Arabic,  price  6  Rupees. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESS. 

Breton's  Medical   Vocabulary,  in  English,  Arabic,  Persian,' 
Hindi  and  Sanscrit,  4to.  price  16  Rupees. 

Fleming's  Catalogue  of  Indian  Drugs,  8to.  price  6  Rupees* 

Gulistan,  royal  8yo.  price  6  Rupees. 

Pund  Namah,  royal  8yo.  price  2  Rupees. 

Persian  Classics,  4to.  2  vob.  price  32  RupeeSt 

Bostan,  4to.  1  toL  price  20  Rupees^ 

Hafi2;  8to,  1  yoI.  price  7  Rupees. 
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AMt'M  t,^^Oeogno$Hcal  Sketches  of  the   Country  tettveen  Bangor 
and  Mirzapoor^ 

Thb  TiciDity  of  Saugor  abounds  with  marks  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions. The  trap  formation  is  not  confined  to  Saugor,  but  extends 
far  to  the  South.  1  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  obsenr- 
faig  it,  and  traced  it  in  company  ivith  Captain  F.  as  far  as  a 
^tace  called  Teindoo  Kera,  nearly  South  East  of  Saugor — a  fa* 
mous  iron  mine,  where  a  rein  of  iron  is  found  associated  with 
lime-stone  and  old  quartz  rock  ;  at  least  tlie  former  appeared  to 
be  so  from  its  effervescing  with  acids — ^but  1  belieye  Captain  F, 
bad  some  reason  to  doubt  the  nature  of  it. 

I  marched  back  to  Saugor  via  Seermow,.  and  notbing  but  tba 
trap  formation  was  visible.  The  stupendous  hilts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seermow,  appeared  to  be  wholly  trap— on*  and  near 
the  summits  of  the  most  ot  those  hills,  I  remarked  basalt,  extreme- 
ly compact,,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  five  sided  surfaces* 
tie  disposition  of  the  basalt  to  form  flat  tables  of  a  pentagonial 
khape,  had  been  observed  by  Captain  F.  and  myself  at  several  pla- 
ces in  our  way  to  Teindoo  Kera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Seermow 
range,  on  the  Southern  side,  a  species  of  a  decomposed  earth  or 
clay,  a  little  indurated,  of  a  green  and  reddish  colour,  and  spotted, 
was  likewise  noticed — ^a  peculiarity  which  I  had  not  observed  in 
the  country  close  to  Saugor. 

In  proceeding  from  Saugor  towards  Huttah,  the  trap  formtv 
tion  is  changed  to  that  of  lias  lime-stone.  This  change  evidently 
begins  io  the  vicinity  of  Pathoiia  Juckroxee.  Between  Jnckroxee 
and  the  Sonar  river  the  country  presents  a  level  plain,  uninter- 
rupted by  hills  or  rising  ground.  1  crossed  that  stream  below  As- 
lanab,  and  found  the  lias  forminff  its  bed  of  a  fine  grey  blue  co- 
lour, and  compact ;  presenting  Targe  tabular  masses,  horizontally 
stratified. 

The  next  object  of  Geological  interest  that  the  road  presents. 
is  a  well  about  ninety  feet  deep  at  Nursinsbur.  From  this  well  I 
{nrocured  twelve  specimens,  but  my  notes  ao  not  furnish  me  witb 
an  exact  view  of  the  strata.  Among  them,  however,  there  were 
veveral  of  a  shistose  and  siliceous  nature,  contidning  mica.    The 
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strata,  I  belieTa,  rested  upon  the  lias  formatioii.  The  bed  of  the 
river,  which  runs  immediately  below  Nuninghur,  Appeared  to  bo 
composed  of  blue  lias,  but  itispoa^le  that  it  might  harebeea 
a  species  of  blue  clay. 

Between  Norsnaghur  and  Huttah,  in  the  bed  of  the  Lonar, 
not  very  distant  from  the  latter  place,  perhaps  only  about  a  mile, 
we  find  an  Island.  This  affords  much  geological  information,  as 
developing  the  substrata  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  The  stra- 
tification of  the  different  roads  is  perfectly  horizontal — sand-stone 
is  apparently  the  chief  rock,  but  rea  calcareous  marl  is  found  dis- 
seminated in  thin  distinct  and  horizontal  small  beds — a  species  of 
yellow  white  indurated  clay  is  found  interstratified  with  the  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  opposite  bank  occurs  a  sort  of  silicious  green* 
tinctured  slaty  clay,  of  rather  a  friable  nature.  It  may  likewise 
be  observed,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  i»  composed  of  pebbles  of 
semitransparent  or  translucent  quartz,  with  small  pieces  ot  rounded 
jred  marl  and  sand-stone* 

.  A  Water-fall  gives  the  spot  a  very  romantic  and  wild  appear- 
ance, which  is  increased  by  the  perpendicular  nature  of  the  rocks 
adjoining.  To  the  West  of  tliis  place  (it  may  be  mentioned)  red 
calcareous  marl  abounds,  and  forms  the  bed  of  two  of  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Sonar;  and  this  red  marl  is  always  slaty  in 
its  texture,  and  contains  quartzy  schist. 

At  Huttah  the  red  marl  is  found  associated  with  sand- 
stone and  lias  lime-stone ;  blue  lias  occurs  ako.  North  of  the 
town  where  it  is  found,  forming  large  protruding  tabular  masses. 
And  three  specimens  which  were  sent  me  from  a  well  that  had 
been  recently  sunk,  shewed,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  sand-stone  as  the 
upper  stratum,  and  bluish  indurated  chiy  as  the  under  stratum. 

In  leaving  Huttah  for  Gysabad,  the  road  passes  over  one  or 
two  sand-stone  protuberances.  The  nature  of  the  soil  changes  con^ 
siderably — specimens  both  of  lias  and  iron  clay-stone  were  prcked 
up  in  this  march.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remark,  that  oq 
an  artificial  mound  near  Gysabad  an  octagonal  column  of  a  fine 
species  of  white  compact  sand-stone,  was  observed,  which  appeared 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  building — its  history  I  could  not 
obtain,  nor  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  stone  was  quarried. 

The  bed  of  the  Beharma  is  apparently  composed  entirely  of 
sand-stone,  having  impressions  of  fresh-water  marks,  as  if  the  stone 
bad  been  solidified  at  the  instant  the  breeze  had  formed  ripples  on 
the  stream.  The  ripples  impressed  on  the  sand-stone  were  found 
not  only  in  the  beds  of  streams,  but  on  high  ground,  at  a  distance 
from  any  water.  This  phoenomenon  attracted  m  v  attention  many 
times  after  leaving  Huttah ;  but  I  observed  these  water-marloi 
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note  pvrtiieiilafly  in  die  bed  of  Ibe  rifw  Caae,  on  aaiid'tteaes  hav^ 
Ibg  red  ml^rl  disMminated  of  a  «alcai«otM  nature,  and  simiha  to 
Ibat  before  mentioned* 

Prom  Mohowah  to  Jobargong  is  an  eztenave  tnust  of  Uaa^ 
and  presents  little  variation.  Tbe  soil  is  good,  and  tbe  cultiratioa 
coniiderable. 

Between  Lobargong  and  Kukerhnttesy  a  yery  coii^iderable 
change  commenceSf  f<^  at  tbe  lattfr  place  a  yeiy  compact  white 
species  of  sand^stone  is  procured,  of  which  the  bouses  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  for  Uie  most  part  built.  In  approaching  Puonah  tiie 
sand-stone  is  found  in  various  states  of  decomposition,  and  has  ge« 
nerally  a  tendency  to  a  slaty  structure.  The  colour  of  the  sandy 
soil  passes  from  white  to  red.  Small  nodules  of  iron  clay  are  ob- 
served.  The  sand-stone  here  resembles  that  which  is  found  at  the 
Hilliah  ghaut,  in  ascending  irom  the  lower  platform  into  the  Re* 
vah  district,  on  the  road  from  Mirz^^r  to  Jubbulpoor. 

The  town  of  Pnnnah  is  built  of  a  cream^oolored  sand-stone, 
which  breaking  into  thick  slates,  the  natives  form  it  into  pieces  of. 
|be  sise  of  a  brick.  These  stone  bricks  are  so  well  and  judicious* 
ly  cut,  that  many  of  the  houses  are  built  by  merely  placing  them  re- 
nlarly,  without  any  addition  of  cement  to  keep  them  together. 
Several  of  the  palaces  of  the  former  potent  Rajahs  now  uninhabit* 
ed,  are  going  fast  to  decay.  There  is  the  palace  of  Sowah 
Sing  (I  believe)  the  father  of  Chuttcr  Sal,  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
largest  tank,  which  even  now  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  former  mag- 
nim^ence. 

The  diamond  mines  in  this  Rajahshtp,  are  no  doubt  valuable, 
and  perhaps  form  the  chief  source  of  the  income  of  the  Rajah. 
This  precious  gem  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  distance  of  6  and  8' 
coss  around  the  town,  and  the  search  for  it  affords  employment  to 
a  multitude  of  laborours.  The  capital  necessary  for  working  these 
mines  is  generally  supplied  by  wealthy  natives  residing  at  Benares. 
I  imagine  only  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Punnah,  are  engaged 
ill  furnishing  capital  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

There  may  perhaps  be  reckflhed  two  species  of  diamonds,^ 
wbicb  I  presume,  on  examination  wilt  be  found  to  possess  distine*- 
tive  characters.    The  first  species  is  found  imbedded  in  the  solid 
rock,  a  kind  of  silicious  conglomerate. 

The  second  is  found  in  the  loose  iron-clay  pebbles,  which 
fcnrms  beds  of  one  or  two  feet  in  thickness.*    The  firm  rock  in 

*  The  following  passage  is  oztraeted  from  the  Hon'ble  l^obert  Boole's  £.<;>! 
•aj  about  the  origia  and  rirtoes  of  Gems— ^  TUis  (mentioiiiii|  aa  auonymoiu  one) 
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wIrcIi  the' first  species  is  fomd;  iwtts  on  a  fine  Hhte  «oai|^t  aadl 
htrd  sand 'Stone,  which  a  fiiither  enauiry  night  shew,  was  of  the 
new  red  sand-stone,  aithoag;h  I  should  not  be  surpnsed  to  find  it 
established  to  be  of  the  old  sand-stone  formation ;  for  I  obsenred 
irregular  masies  of  'it  in  a  situation,  and  in  such  a.position  as  not  to 
be  easily  accounted  for.  I  did  net  partioalariy  'taJte  aotiee  of  fh» 
substratum  of  tbe  ivott-cIay»  in  the  bed  of  which  the  second  ipe* 
oies  is  discovered. 

Chlorite  slate  or  slaty  clay,  of  a  greenish  colour,  is  recy 
abundant,  and  in  the  mine  f  visited^  repoised  on  diamond  rocky 
bed.  TSUeS,  white  and  green  are  the  colours  of  this  clay,  and  these 
distinct  colouiB  follow  each  other  with  a  duickness  and  irregularis 
that  is  yery  singular.  This  suddenness  or  change  combined  witn 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  features  they  present,  greatly  excited 
my  admiration. 

It  is  proper  to  reflate  that  I  was  shewn  specimens  of  the 
matrix,  in  which  diamonds  at  other  mines  were  procured,  one  of 
them  a  leddidh  calcareous  tuffa,  andthier  a  soft  clay,  slightly  co- 
leured  by  the  oxide  of  iron^  and  a  third  was  composed  of  loose 
quarts  pebbles  and  jpebbles  looking  like  fractived.  I^yaian  stones.     . 

The  font  prindpiil  mines  at  Pnnnah  are  Smgpoor  Shaid» 
Tehran,  Dehlan,  Chowpoorah,  and  the  strata  in  which  the  diamond 
is  found,  are  distingtiislhel  by  the  natives  into  three  sorts^  Jelah, 
Shaid  and  Zehr. 

Diamonds  are  not  unfrequently  picked  up  on  the  surface ; 
not  long  ago  one  was  accidentally  found  estimated  in  value  about 
twenty  thousand  rupees,  by  a  weaver.  The  Rajah  obtained  pea* 
session  of  it;  gave  him  one  or  two  thousand  rupees,  bestowed  on 
him  some  valuable  dresses,  and  provided  funds  sufficient  to  enable 
his  daufffaters  to  many,  and  for  himself  and  family  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  ease. 

Thb  natives  engaged  in  the  mines  appear  to  be.  very  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  particular  indications  of  the  diamond  beds  pre« 
seoted  by  the  various  strata.    My  time  only  permitted  me  to  visit 

**  tpeaking  of  the  flrttof  thre«  diaraoad  mines  which  he  (the  person  who  isquot- 
**  ed)  makeft  to  be  the  onlf  ones  in  the  East  Indies,  havine  told  us  that  the  stones 
**  af«  there  fonnd  some  in  the  eroand  and  some  in  the  rock,  sali^oins  that  those 
**  that  are  drawn  from  tbe  rock  or  neighbouring  parts,  hare  ordinarily  a  good 
**  wafer :  b«t  for  those  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  Jrronnd.  their  water  partake»  of 
**  the  colour  of  the  soil  wherein  they  are  fonsd— so  that  it  the  earth  he  clean  and 
**  somewhat  sandy,  the  diamonds  will  b«  of  a  good  water,  but  if  it  be  fat  or 
**  black,  or  of  another  colour,  they  will  hare  some  tinctare  oNt."  In  the  abore 
esssar,  the  growth  and  generation  of  diamonds  is  adrocated,  and  some  evidepee 
froaaoed  to  establish  the  fad— hut  i  do  not  think  that  our  pissent  Uidited Ja* 
ftiBMitioa  wlU  enaUs  as  saiisftcterily  to  decide  the  qaettioiiii 


Wt  of  tk«  abofowineiy  the  oth^n  being  situated  at  a  gieater  ikf 
laaoe.  Th«  piU  or  imies  which  I  viewed,  were  from  30  to  40  feet 
deep,  aod  nearly  the  same  in  diameter.  These  are  worked  froin 
Ibeend  of  the  rains  till  the  month  of  May,  when  they  generally, 
come  upon  the  diamond  siliceous  grassy  conglomerate,  T&e  rains 
aflbrd  assistance  in  washbg  the  clay  off  the  stones,  the  stony  ma^ 
tm  is  then  fractured  with  a  iax^^e  hammer^  and  the  diamond  set  at 
Gberty  from  its  imbedded  situation. 

TuB^R  mines  are  seldom  nnprpfitable,  and  are  said  to  Tepay 
aU  the  expenses  tncurred^besides  the  perceoMtse  on  the  ralne  of  the 
produce  paid  to  the  Rajah.  The  duty  levied  by  the  Rajah  varies; 
jt  generally  amounts  to  a  fourth,  or  ^  per  cent,  but  I  saw  a  man 
who  represented  himself  as  the  agent  of  one  of  the  merchants  ai 
Benares,  who  said  that  he  worked  the  mines  at  a  stipulated  rate 
which  had  been  fixed  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years  preceding, 
and.  the  duty  the  Rajah  was  entitled  to  demand,  was  only  18  per 
i^^MT^orem^ 

Onb  of  the  Raiah's  people  is  the  person  whose  oflice  it  is  to 
estimate  Ae  value  of  the  diamonds,  and  the  taxis  levied  according 
to  his  valuation. 

Whbn  it  is  considered  that  only  a  amall  portion  of  the  bed 
in  which  the  diamond  is  contained,  has  as  yet  been  explored  or 
excavated  there  seems  evenr  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vicinity  of 
Punnah,  if  not  portions  of  the  country  situated  at  a  great  disr 
tance,  may  produce  diamonds  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
the  country  has  some  right  to  be  considered  as  inexhaustible.    - 

Not  a  great  number  of  years  ago«  two  diamonds  of  some 
magnitude,  were  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at 
or  near  Ae  town  of  Punchumnugger,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saugor,  and  situated  in  the  same  range  of  hills  as  Punnah,  It  is 
not  impossible,  but  the  same  description  of  straU  may  occur  there, 
and  in  fact  there  does  exist  some  slight  resemblance,  in  as  far  a& 
the  sand-stone  and  its  appearance  is  concerned,  but  I  did  noi  ob- 
tenre  at  Punchumnugger  any  chlorite  slate  which  I  appehend 
to  he  one  of  the  most  general  accompaniments  of  the.  aiainond 
strata* 

In  the  tracts  published  by  Mr.  Heyne,  Surgeon  and  Katu^ 
ralist,  on  the  establishment  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  year  18l4 
A.  D,  will  be  found  whatever  is  interesting  regarding  the  diamonds 
m  the  Dukhun,  but  his  account  of  the  mine  of  Banaga&piUv.  in 
most  deserving  of  notice.  The  brown  iron-stone  or  iron  clay* 
stone  or  pebble,  which  I  have  mentioned,  appears  to  correspond 
entirely  with  the  iron-stone  flmts  of  the  Brazil,  in  which  [  gold  is 
found,  and  in  which  fonnati<^,  it  is  said  by  Messrs,  SpiX)(a|^^ 


^  Scimee.  [I^ept. 

Martins/  diamonds  are  found  likewise.  The  chlorite  slate  above 
stated,  aho,  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mica 
slate,  which  is  reported  by  those  gentlemen  to  underlie  it.  How- 
ever the  resemblance  generally  is  so  far  incomplete,  as  I  observed 
no  specular  iron  ore.^ 

Mr.  Hetne  also  mentions  this  species  of  iron  ore  among^ 
those  stones  which  indicate  the  presence  of  the  diamond  whenr 
tiiey  occur  in  beds  under  the  name  of  Kanna,  which  he  thus  de8« 
cribes  as  a  small  globular — **  Iron-stone  of  the  size  of  a  hazle 
nut.  The  external  colour  is  brown,  the  internal  bluish  grey,  faard- 
iiess  that  of  fluor  spar  or  rather  greater,  fracture  approaching  even  ; 
dull  streak,  metallic.''  This  brown  iron  ore  is  not,  I  believe^ 
magnetic,  although  it  possesses  a  considerable  portion  of  iron,  not 
amounting  to  more,  I  presume,  than  20  per  cent. 

Savd-stonb  would  appear  to  be  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  diamond  mines  in  the  Dukhun,  and  this  formation  also  cha- 
racterizes the  mines  of  Punnah. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  solid  mineral  in  which  the^ 
diamond  occurs  imbedded,  whether  it  may  be  called  a  conglome- 
rate or  amygdaloid  in  the  absence  of  accurate  information,  as  to 
what  strata  intervenes  will  be  found  situated  at  no  great  distance, 
from  the  primitive  rocks,  and  if  I  might  hazard  an  opinion,  I  should- 
deem  this  species  of  rock  to  belong  to  the  Transition  class,  rather 
than  as  appertaining  to  the  alluvial. 

The  glassy  and  highly  vitreous  nature  of  the  base  in  which 
fragments  of  several  rocks,  together  with  the  diamond,  are  includ* 
cfd,  seems  at  once  to  sanction  suoh  a  belief.  This  base  is  often 
translucent,  generally  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  appears  as  if  it 
had  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  Topazes  and  the  Euelaces 
of  the  Brazils  are  discovered  in  a  similar  clay  slate,  or  Talcose 
clay,  as  the  superstratum  of  the  diamond  rock  at  Punnah,  and  that 
similar  quartz  crystals  are  likewise  found  in  these  mines.  These 
crystals  are  six  sided  prisms,  accuminated  at  both  ends  when  per* 
feet,  of  a  ffrey  translucent  appearance,  otten  spoiled  by  impressions, 
or  incompletely  formed,  arising  from  some  extraneous  cause. 

The  Bisramgunge  Ghaut  is  situated  at  about  5  miles  from 
Punnah.  At  the  break  of  day  I  came  upon  the  Ohaut,  and  after 
descending  it  a  short  distance,  I  was  struck  by  the  nature  of  the 
rock — it  had  gradually  undergone  a  change  from  sand-stone,  much 

*  Vide  Travels  in  Brazil  in  1817-20,  by  Messrs.  Spixand  Martins,  undertak- 
ea by  comsiaiul  of  tba  KiDg  of  Bavaria,  Vol.  II,  Page*  185,  IM,  m.  JOQie 
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Impregnated  and  coloured  by  Ihe  oxide  of  iron  into  a  speeies  of 
^igiliaceous  schist,  or  greywack^  slate,  spotted  red  and  white,  and, 
having  often  a  laminated  structure  of  a  dull  appearance,  and  of  a 
curved  shistose  nature.  This  rock  ap^ared  stratified,  but  I  could 
not  ascertain  with  say  degree  of  certainty,  its  direction  or  inclma^ 
tion.  Masses  of  quartiose  rock  were  found  intermixed,  and  at  a 
fewer  level.  These  rocks  were  observed  to  be  spotted  with  oxj-^ 
dulous  iron  ore— these  spots  varied  in  magnitude  from  very  mi* 
aute  to  the  largenem  of  a  pea.  After  this  another  and  slight  change 
lakes  place,  and  then  silicious  schist  is  observed,  resembling  by  ita 
green  aad.grey  colour,  jade,  being  very  hard,  thin,  slaty,  and 
tranducent.  This  last  stratum  appeared  to  be  the  separating  ott» 
between  the  upper  rocks  and  the  granite,  on  which  I  now  found 
myself  arrived.  Its  sudden  appearance  was  somewhat  surprising^ 
and  having  never  seen  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saugor,  I  felt 
greatly  delighted  with  the  unexpected  recognition.  'Die  gtanit€^ 
was  composed  of  red  felspar,  a  small  portion  of  quartz,  and  black 
and  brown  mica.  It  seemed  to  shoot  up,  and  aa  it  were  separate 
me  from  all  the  rocks  in  the  examination  of  which  I  had  hithertO' 
been  engaged,  and  to  open  a  new  field  of  geology  to  my  exertion. 
Shortly  after  this  introduction  to  granite,  I  met  with  nearly  equal, 
aorprise — a  stratum  of  globular  Trap  occurriiiK  in  a  geological  po- 
sition 1  should  not  have  expected,  and  this  Trap  descended  dowa 
to  the  plain  below.  SMbsequentiy  to  meeting  with  the  Traf»,  iL 
picked  up  a  detached  specimen  of  a  calcareous  amygdaloid,  of  a 
greenish  and  blue  colour,  spotted.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  sup* 
poae  this  a  lime-stone,  but  afterwards  was  disposed  to  alter  that 
opinion,  as  it  was  unassociated  with  others  of  the  same  species.  A. 
aimilar  stone  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Cbatterkote^  wUch. 
will  be  hereafter  described.* 

Near  the  Bisramgunge  Ghent,  on  a  hill  which  joins  thie 
ftage,  is  tttnated  the  famous  Fort  of  Adjeghur. 

The  day  being  very  hot,  and  the  ascent  very  stfep,  I  found  VL 
inconvenient  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  stands. 

Between  Callinger,  which  is  the  next  resting  place,  and  Ad* 
jeghur,  many  hills  and  rocks  rise  from  the  plain  abruptiy — all  these 
are  composed  of  granite  or  syenite,  indeed  Callinger  itself  appear^ 
to  rest  upon  a  base  of  granite,  capped  by  sand-stone,  presenting 
various  changes,  and  I  believe  specimeos  of  trap  axe  round  be- 
tween the  granite  and  sand-stone.  The  large  reservoirs  on  the  top 
of  this  mountain,  are  excavations  in  the  sand-stone  rock.  It  waa 
the  supply  of  water  furnished  by  these  reservoirs,   that  in  former 

•  ViBB  OreeBiah  AmHldaloid,  with  a  oakareoos  liess  AsnttMtd  as  eesar* 
ling  among  the  rocks  to  the  wee tward  ef  Chatterkolv. 


times  rendered  this  strong-hoM  so  fayorably  situated  on  a  loftv  an4 
nearly  perpendicular  hillj  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  in- 
India. 

Nothing  can  be  more  grand  than  the  contour  of  the  htlli 
which  are  seen  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  those  cob* 
nected  with  this  fort.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  boldneis  ol 
tiieir  outline — all  of  them  appear  to  be  surmounted  with  a  thiek 
stratum  of  sand-stone,  that  mtrariably  presents  the  appeairanee  of  i^ 
perpendicular  wall  of  30  or  40  feet  tft  the  summit  of  the  fatUi 
Their  natural  esearpements  give  these  hilb  the  features  of  fortified 
posts. 

I  Tisited  the  lower  hills  on  the  north-east  of  the  Fort,  and  dis^ 
covered  several  singular  rocks  within  a  short  distance  of  eaeh 
other. 

The  first  I  remarked  was  white  quartz,  slightly  impregnated, 
with  micaeious  iron  ore  or  iron  glance  in  the  form  of  small  veittS 
runninff  through  the  specimen,  but  not  distinctly  micaeious.  I 
proceeded  farther,  and  found  iron  glance  crystalized  on  white  quarts, 
and  also  found  the  iron  in  some  cases  so  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
quartz^  as  to  exhibit  no  marks  of  crystallization.  These  last  spe* 
oimens  had  a  metallic  lustre  approaching  to  the  colour  of  steeL 

In  passing  between  two  hills  which  separated  me  firom  the  front 
ef  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  is  situated,  I  observed  homblendo 
of  the  most  compact  nature,  and  very  weighty,  and  having  appa- 
icntly  moeh  iron  in  its  com|W)sition — another  specimen  I  pickea  op- 
was  composed  of  homblenae,  red  felspar  and  pyrites,  the  felspar  os- 
ly  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  mixed  ingredients,  and  the  pyrites 
IP  very  minutely  and  almost  invisibly  disseminated.  At  the  root  of 
the  hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort,  I  observed  a  great  deal  o( 
felspar  mixed  with  quartz,  but  I  saw  no  mica,  I  picked  up  also 
some  quartz  crystals. 

A  small  hill,  opposite  to  the  above-mentioned  spot,  towards 
the  North,  presented  rather  a  curious  appearance,  and  of  what  its 
composition  was,  I  am  still  ignorant,  it  had  the  appearance  of 
brown  decayed  amorphous  looking  rock,  much  impregnated  wiA 
oxide  of  iron. 

From  Callinger  to  Chatterkote  all  the  rocks  are  syenitic  gra* 
niteor  porphyry,  containing  hornblende  in  various  proportions. 
The  nature  of  these  rocks  is  somewhat  extraordinary.  Their  ex-» 
Iremely  glassy  and  vitreous  aspect  would  induce  the  belief  that  they 
had  been  subject  to  the  operation  of  fire.  They  are  extremely 
baid,  and  very  dttBeult  to  fracture.  Iron  pyrites  was  disseaiiiited 
in  grains  very  minutely — ^the  felspar  was  red,  and  generally  formotf 
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tbe  most  coBspicuow  ingredient— the  quartz  was  of  %  gi«y  and 
gllawy  appeirance.  The  hornblende  occurs  generally  mixed  up 
with  the  other  ingredients^  but  J  have  sometimes  seen  it  imbedded 
in  large  globular  masses^  ejtceediqg  the  st^  of  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  sometimes  these  masses  had  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  lost 
dielf  glbbular  fotrm.  The  fcagmenta  were  very  sharp  edged  and 
tpmslucent  on  the  edges.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  rocLi 
wtre-delached  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  along  the 
•Uitiof  which  I  was  marching —those  hilb  more  to  the  south,  I 
skooid  presume,  had  summits  formed  by  horizontal  strata  of  sand- 
0tQtie»  while  I  found  these  to  have  generally  a  stratum,  not  very 
thick,  ef  tr«p  or  hornblende  SMperimposed — one  or  two  of  the  last 
hills  met  with  before  arriving  at  Chutterkote,  appeared  to  undergo 
a  partial  change,  and  the  fine  bright  redness  arising  from  the  pro- 
aeoee  of  the  flesh-coloured  felspar  of  the  granite^  was  turned  into  a 
whitish  and  grayish  colour,  but  still  had  a  good  deal  of  hornblende 
IB  its  composition. 

Chuttbrkotb,  independent  of  the  objects  of  Geological  in^ 
terest,  possesses  many  natural  beauties  of  the  most  pleasing  descrip- 
tfoD.  jTh^  scenery  of  no  spot  in  India  has  gratified  me  more,  it 
is  held  in  jgr^at  veneration  bv  the  Hindoos,  as  it  is  one  of  their 
principal  Tihrts,  and  it  is  the  great  seat  of  the  Byraghee  tribe, 
who  oecapy  all  the  temples  and  grand  houses  of  reception  for  pil?* 
fprims  and  visitoni, 

Thb  almost  unknown  temples  situated  at  the  immediate  bot- 
iom  of  the  revered  hill  of  Kamplanaat,  are  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  lo  whioh  they  aireiioasidered  attached.  These  tem« 
plea  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  an  unbroken  chaiiP  of'  reli* 
gioos  edifices  aiouifd  the  base  pf  the  hill,  which  in  circmnference-  is 
ftflimated  at  about  three  coss,  not  less  perh^M  than  seven  or  eight 
miles.  The^hiU  itself  is  of  aconfical  shape,  and  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  syeuitic  porphyry— on  the  outside  of  this  chain  of  temr 
ties  is  a  rateed  walk,  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  which  encircles  the 
ill,  and  leads  to  tiie  different  shrines — to  walk  found  these  is  coor 
sidered  a  necessary  act»  and  is  called  Pykurma^  and  it  is  even  imar 
fined  that  the  performance  of  the  task  will  secure  the  devotees  a 
fruition  of  their  wishes,  and  a  pardon  for  their  sins.  The  number 
iftf  individuals  who  employed  themselves  in  thb  w&y»  was  astonish- 
ing ;  but  I  could  not  but  feel  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  those, 
who,  thinking  more  effectually  to  propitiate  their  duty,  humbled 
.themselves  to  the  ground,  and  made  the  Pykurma  by  repeatedly 
lextending  their  belies  and  marking  their  length  on  the  pathway. 
The  temples  of  Kamptanaat  are  filled  with  various  images  of  8ton^ 
riml  wood,  but  those  which  seemed  to  attract  most  notice,  were 
laige  iomees  of  the  human  size  and  features,  dressed  in  as  mucji 
^ery,  and  Wiihasmanyjornamentsasithasbeen  the  oracticein  Catho- 
jy^D  Qovntriea  to  adom  ih^ir  saints,  and  equip  the  virgin  and  her  son. 
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The  trerr  bigb  antiquity  of  and  the  very  great  Teneration,  in 
which  these  shrines  are  held  combined  with  the  picturesque  views 
they  present,  and  their  rural  and  secluded  situation  deservedly 
entitle  them  to  tiie  attentien  of  the  traveller. 

Thb  amusement  I  derived  from  a  class  of  animak^  which  are 
much  cherished  by  the  Hindoos,  will  not  permit  me  to  forget  te 
mention  the  roguish  and  wanton  tricks  of  the  monkeys.  They  are 
very  considerable  in  number,  and  consist  of  more  than  one  species, 
they  are  seen  running  about  the  lawn  and  temples  in  all  directions, 
climbing  trees  and  feeding  from  the  hands  of  visitors,  who  delight 
in  feeding  them ;  they  are  however  very  troublesome  to  the  inW 
bitants  as  they  frequent  their  houses,  and  steal  and  pilto  whatever 
they  find  of  an  edible  nature ;  they  infest  both  Chutterkote  and 
Kamptanaat,  but  notwithstanding  these  charges  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  their  extermination  in  any  other  country,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  their  agreeable  presence  greatly  promotes  the  love- 
liness, and  adds  to  the  rural  appearance  of  this  sequestrated 
spot. 

Besides  Kamptanaat  there  are  two  other  places  hi  the  vicT- 
cinity,  beheld  with  religious  veneration,  namely,  the  stone  on  ^^ch 
Ram  Chunder  is  reported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  when 
engaged  in  holy  meditation  on  the  surface,  of  which  it  is  ttid  the 
impression  of  his  knees  is  still  to  be  seen.    This  rttone  is  nearly  a 
circular  rock  half  projecting  into  the  river,    perpendicular  on  aU 
sides,  and  about  four  or  five  feet  high  above  the  stream.    This  rock 
is  situated  from  2  to  3  miles  South  of  the  town  between  the  hilb, 
through  which  the  river  obtains  a  passage.    The  aspect  of  the 
surrounding  sceu^  is  very  wild,  and  the  hill  which  overlooks  th^ 
stream,  is  composed  of  lithomarge  and  decayed  sand-tftone.    TPhe 
other  place  of  veneration  is  the  pahar  Hanooman,  or  die  hill  of  the 
deity,  called  Hanooman,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Chut- 
terkote.   The  temple  is  near  the  top  of  a  very  steep  hill,  to  which 
you  ascend  by  a  regular  stair,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  (I 
think  about  three  hundred)  steps,  when  arrived  there  yon  are  shewn 
a  figure  of  Hanooman,  over  whose  shonldem  water  is  conducted  by 
a  small  aqueduct  that  is  moveable.    This  is  a  natural  spriiur  iasu* 
ing  out  of  the  sand-stone  rock.    The  Byraghees  who  attend,  ex- 
plain all  the  religious  circumstances  regarding  this  spring,  which 
tradition  has  handed  down. 

At  Chutterkote  within  the  compsss  of  two  or  three  mileff, 
the  greatest  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  rocks  are  met  with.  They 
pass  from  primitive  to  secondary  in  rapid  succession.  Little  or  no 
alteration  had  occurred  from  Adjeghur  and  Bisramguage  Ghaut 
to  this  place,  but  here  where  these  tWo  formations  meet,  a  decide4 
change  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed.  In  proceeding  from  ^ 
Westward  to  the  Eastward  in  the  spaee  aboTemention^/  tbh'M* 
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lowing  rocks  ymt&  obsenFod,  porphyry :  syenite ;  loose  s^nitio 
stones  containing  black  mica  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  felspar 
containing  little  mica  or  quartz ;  green  amygdaloid  with  a  calca- 
rsoos  base  effervescing  with  acids ;  lithomaige  imbedded  in  round- 
ish nodules  found  connected  with  flesh-coloured  felspar^  and  with 
the  abovementioned  green  amygdaloid  ;  and  greenish  siliceous 
schist,  composed  of  white  quartz  and  green  foreign  particles. 

Thkn  granite  of  a  syenitic  structure,  red  and  green  amygda* 
loid,  with  a  calcareous  base  and  syenitic  porphyry. 

Afterw^UDS  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  calcareous  tuffa,  in- 
durated lime-stone  having  the  impression  of  oyster,  muscle,  and 
other  shells,  lithomarge  and  plastic  clay,  magnesian  lime-stone  or 
secondary  gypsum,  (the  exact  nature  of  the  stone  still  being 
doubtful,  I  have  mentioned  it  as  belonging  to  one  of  these  two 
kinds,  as  I  believe,  these  are  alone  met  with  in  a  similar  situation). 
Sand-stone,  siliceous  earth  and  plastic  clay  confusedly  intermixed^ 
forming  a  small  hill,  contiguous  to  the  meditation  stone  of  Ram 
Chunder  before  mentioned,  from  which  the  natives  subtract  a  soft 
clay  which  they  use  in  imorinting  certain  marks  on  their  forehead, 
ears,  arms  and  breast,  ana  may  be  had  either  of  a  white  yellow, 
sandal  or  bluish  colour,  as  suits  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Hanooman  hill,  which  is  the  mOst  Easterly  of  the 
points  to  which  I  prescribed  myself,  is  composed  of  sand-stone, 
supported  by  buttresses  apparently  of  the  same  doubtful  stone  as 
before  mentioned  t.  e.  magnesian  lime-stone  or  secondary  gypsum. 

In  the  foregoing  description,  I  particularly  have  the  follow- 
ing habitats  in  view.  Ist.-^The  hill  immediately  to  the  Westward 
of  that  around  the  base  of  which  the  temples  of  the  Kamptanaat 
are  constructed.  2dly.-^11ie  hill  of  Kamptanaat  and  the  products 
of  a  well  which  was  then  digging  on  the  Western  side  of  it  by  th^ 
Rajah  of  Gohad.  3dly. — ^The  bed  of  the  river  which  flows 
through  Chutterkote,  and  divides  the  town,  and  the  hill  which  is 
found  on  its  West  bank,  and  under  which  rises  the  meditation 
seat  of  Ram  Chunder  of  celebrated  memory.  4thly. — ^The  Ha- 
nooman hill  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  extensive  table  land,  having 
one  or  more  villages  situated  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  cantonments  of  the  Mahratta  Chief  who  has  succeeded  to 
Amrat  Rao,  the  £x-Peshwa,  are  situated  at  only  a  short  distance  of 
three  miles  from  Chutterkote,  near  a  large  village  called  Turowah. 
The  country  hereabout  is  delightly  fresh,  and  presents  many  beau- 
ties. The  village  (or  raUier  town),  which  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  ^  lestdenoe  of  the  Msihratta Chief  exhibitsabusy  appearance, 
;iriArh  con^lnned  with  other  symptoms  seemed  to  indicatte  much 
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happiness  among  the  inhabitanto.  Some  t>eTmaii«At  bnildiiigs  haya 
been  erected  with  an  excellent  yellow  and  white  sand-stone,  pro* 
cured  from  the  Hanooman  hin.  This  sand-stone  being  soft  and 
easily  worked,  is  also  farmed  into  utensils  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  likewise  sculptured  into  images  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourinf 
temples. 

The  road  which  I  pursued  from  Chutterkote  to  Mirzapoor,  on 
the  Southern  side  of  the  Ganges,  afforded  no  Geological  objects 
deserving  of  notice.  The  tiyo  Ghauts  I  passed  in  my  route  were 
entirely  composed  of  sand-stone.  The  great  belt  of  hills  still  con- 
tinued to  wind  along  on  my  right,  presenting  to  the  eye,  the  ap* 
pearance  of  an  abrupt  mountainous  barrier  rising  suddenly  from  the 
plain  to  a  very  considerable  elevation. 

It  may  however  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  soil  in  many 
villages  on  the  South  of  Allahabad,  which  I  visited,  was  impreg- 
nated with  saline  qualities,  and  the  inhabitants  made  a  sufficient 
salt  for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  that  of  their  neighboun. 
Some  spots  are  more  favorable  than  others,  and  the  soil  in  particu- 
lar villages  is  more  impregnated  with  salt  than  in  others.  Their 
method  of  obtaining  the  salt  appeared  very  simple,  and  the  eva- 
porating process  was  performed  in  shallow  reservoirs.  It  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  qualities  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  Lake 
salt  procured  at  Ajmere.  It  had  a  very  yellow  colour,  but  I  did 
Bot  learn  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  natives.  The  soil  in  many 
parts  especially  for  some  distance  from  Chutterkote,  and  afterwards 
towards  Mirzapoor,  was  very  good  and  productive^  but  now  and 
then  where  the  sand-stone  protruded  the  soil  was  barren  and  un« 
f^ertile,  and  the  inhabitants  wretchedly  poor. 

The  colour  and  nature  of  the  soil  also  varied,  and  nader- 
^ent  many  changes,  but  what  occasioned  these  different  appear- 
ances, I  do  not  know,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  stone  be^ 
sides  sand-stone  formed  the  substeatum,  I  think  it  however  very 
possible,  that  different  portions  of  calcareous  marl  may  hava  pro* 
duced  these  changes  ana  alterations. 

In  some  places  the  soil  presented  a  cracked  appearance,  and 
in  other  situations  it  was  firm  and  compact.  Again  it  was  some- 
times of  a  white,  and  sometimes  of  a  black  or  brown  colour.  The 
hills  near  Mirkapore  are  a  low  sand-stone  range  forming  the  de- 
clivity of  the  flat  form  of  sand -stone,  on  which  I  had  long  been 
marching.  These  hills  produce  excellent  materials  for  building,  in 
great  request  both  at  Mirzapoor  and  Benares.  ,  These  cities  per- 
haps exhibit  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  modem  Hindoo  At" 
chitectnre,  and  which  will  scarcely  be  thought  inferior  to  tboie  #1 
greater  antiquity.  • 
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Art.  H.-^On  Latent  Heat. 

The  conHnon  notioa  of  Latent  Heat  in  which  it  is  consider- 
^  as  a  qoantity  expressed  by  a  nnmber  of  Thermometric  degrees, 
which  may  be  added  or  subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided,  has  by 
more  than  one  writer  had  its  soundness  questioned.  While  igno« 
rant  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  incapable  of  exhibiting  it  except  in 
its  effects  on  other  bodies,  it  does  undoubtedly  appear  objectionable 
to  speak  of  its  quantity.  The  eminenUy  absurd  results  obtained 
IB  the  search  after  the  point  of  absolute  cold  or  zero  of  temperature, 
might  have  served  to  convince  Philosophers  that  such  researches  are 
founded  in  a  misconception  of  the  subject,  and  have  consequently 
taught  them  to  avoid  falling  into  similar  errors.  For  the  two  ques« 
tions  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind — in  the  one  we  enquire  what  is 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  in  a  body,  in  the  other  what  is  the  ex- 
cess which  a  body  in  one  state  possesses  over  what  it  does  in  an* 
other.  In  each  the  proposition  is  expressed  in  terms  that  have  no 
meaning,  or  at  least  to  which  we  can  attach  no  precise  idea.  Ac-* 
cordingly  we  find  the  teveral  determinations  of  Latent  Heat  are  as 
wide  of  each  other  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  idea  on 
which  the  investigation  was  founded,  being  erroneous,  has  necessa- 
rily led  to  erroneous  results,  and  the  authors  misled  by  the  false 
theory  they  had  formed  have  been  blind  to  the  results  of  real  value 
which  their  experiments  were  capable  of  furnishing. 

In  the  reduction  of  these  experiments,  it  is  always  assumed 
for  instance,  that  in  mixing  nine  parts  of  water,  temperature  62, 
w^ith  one  of  steam  at  212 — ^the  temperature  of  the  mixture  being 
178.6  or  101.6  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water  of  the  same 
temperature  would  have  produced,  that  therefore  the  steam  contained 
1016^  more  heat  than  the  water  =s  101.6  x  9  +  1*  Expressed  in 
these  terms  the  proposition  in  reality  conveys  no  idea — it  may  be  cu- 
fious  therefore  to  examine  on  whatbasisthisassumption  rests.  Itwill 
not  I  think  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is  grounded  on  a  paralogism, 
which  consists  in  confounding  the  very  differ«>4it  relations  which 
water  and  aqueous  vapor  bear  towards  heat.    This  difference  of 

Cperties  was  not,  I  allow,  known  to  the  early  experimenters  on 
»nt  Heat ;  but  the  history  of  the  question  may  serve  as  a  use- 
ful caution  against  indulging  in  unintellible  speculations:  till  it 
could  be  shown  that  heat  was  really  a  quantity  it  was  woise  than 
vseless  to  calculate  its  amount. 

The  essential  difference  between  water  and  steam,  consists 
in  diis.  If  we  mix  two  portions  of  water  of  different  tempera- 
tures, the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  depend 
on  the  difference  of  temperatures  of  two  portions,  and  on  the  ratio 
of  the  quantities  jointly.  But  in  condensing  steam  in  water,  the 
lise  of  temperatttitB  has  no  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the' 
but  is  a  function  simply  of  the  ratio  of  the /quantities*. 
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This  important  truth  which  we  owe  to  the  sagacity  of  M.  Clement, 
entirely  vitiates  the  results  abore  alluded  to,  and  shows  the  absur« 
dfty  of  speaking  of  Latent  Heat  as.a  fixed  quantity  when  we  can 
change  its  value  at  pleasure  by  employing  water  of  difierent  tem- 
peratures, the  steam  being  atill  of  the  same.  In  fact  from  M. 
Clement's  experiments  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  whatever  the 
temperature  of  the  steam,  the  heating  power  is  the  same,  and  we 
may  therefore  by  modifying  the  experiments  obtain  any  result  we 
choose  as  the  value  of  what  is  called  Latent  Heat.  .This  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  results  obtained 
by  the  different  experiments. 

Ix  the  experiment  above  quoted,  which  is  Dr.  Thomson's, 
i  is  easy  to  show  that  the  number  1016''  is  not  deducible  from  the 
data  when  the  result  is  correctly  calculated.  We  see  that  ^  part 
tf  steam  condensed  into  water  beats  it  101.6,  more  than  ^  part 
Tater.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  as  the  10  parts  were  each  of 
ikem  heated  101.6,  all  which  heat  was  derived  from  the  1  part  of 
^am — therefore  that  1  part  of  steam  must  have  contained 
101.6  xlO  is:  10 16^  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water  of  the 
tfime  temperature.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  if  we  mix  equal  weights 
4f' steam  and  water,  temperature  212  and  62,  the  resulting  tem- 
perature, were  the  steam  prevented  escaping,  would  be  645  or 
82  +  1228.     Now  the  correct  number  obtainable  from  these  very 

9 
data  is  828^  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  plain  in  a  very  few 
words. 

SiNCB  steam,  of  whatever  temperature,  has  an  equal  heating 

Cwer.  it  is  evident  that  if  q  represent  the  ratio  which  the  steam  to 
condensed  in  order  to  effect  an  elevation  of  1^  in  the  tempera* 

tnie,  bears  to  the  water,  then  will  w  +  ^  represent  the  weight  after 
the  condensation.  And  as  for  the  next  degree  the  same  proportion 
of  steam  is  required,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual  quantity  will  be 

greatnr  than  was  required  for  the  first  degree  by  the  quanti^  -r 

In  like  manner  for  the  8d,  it  will  be  still  greater,  being  always  the 
same  a^liquot  part  of  the  mass  to  be  heated,  which  is  continually 
increasing  in  consequence  of  the  continual  condensation  of  the  steam. 

Put  1  -f  i*  =  r  then  will  w  r    =  the  resulting  weight  after  a  rise  of  1^ 

wr«  20 

wr«  3* 

and    w  r  *  n^ 

Wm  see  then  that  putting  s  ss  weight  of  steam  which  has 
been  condensed  wr'ssw-fsisan  equation  which  represents  tha 
felatloM  of  the  several  quantities  to  each  other^^^^  ^  GooqIc      ' 
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SuBSTfTUTiNO  the  numbers  of  Ifhe  above  experiment  we 
hayeO  r  116.6  ==  9  +  1  or  r  =r  (V>)  ^^ 

Hencb  the  valae  of  r  is  found  to  be  1.0009.      Using  this 
Talue  of  r  in  the  equation  of  1  r  *  =  2,  we  have  1.0009  "  =  2  or 

y =  n  =  766^9  to  which  adding  the  original  temperature 

Log  1,0009 

of  the  water  G7P  we  obtain  8280  instead  of  646.    We  see  then 

that  it  is  incorrect  to  conclude  that  because  the  steam  heated  the 

water  101^.6  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water,   therefore  the 

steam  contained  101 6<>  of  heat  more  than  the  water.     That  the 

proposition  is  unintelligible  is  of  less  consequence.     The  mistake 

consists  in  applying  to  steam,  a  formula  of  calculation   only  ap« 

plicable  to  water. 

If  we  are  required  to  determine  the  weight  of  water,  temper* 

ature  212^  which  would  senre  equally  with  |>  of  steam  to  heat  a 

given  mass.  This,  which  is  a  more  conceivable  proposition,  may  be 

w  t  4-  w'  t' 
easily  resolved.     For  as         ^    ■■      expresses  the  resulting  tern* 

perature  when  quantities  w  w*  of  water  are  mixed,  we  have  only 
to  substitute  the  numbers  of  the  experiment,  and  we  obtain  ib» 
followiog  equation : 

(9  X  62)  +  (w*  212)  ==  178.6 

9  4-  w 
Or    (9  X  62)  +  (w*  2J2)  =  (9  X  178.6)  +  (w'  178.6) 
That  is      9  X  116.6  s=r  w  33.4 
So  that     w'  =  9  X  116.6  =  31.42  w  being  9 

33.4 

It  would  then  have,  required  31.42  parts  of  water  tempieratufe 
212^  to  produce  the  same  elevation  of  temperature  as  was  effected 
by  1  part  of  steam. 

If  again  it  be  enquired  what  is  the  proportionate  weight  of 
■team  required  to  raise  the  temperature  1^,  this  question  js  also  ea« 
sily  answered.  By  the  preceding  it  was  seen  that  r  whioh  ex* 
presses  the  resulting  quantity  after  the  steam  has  been  condensed-— 
the  original  being  tdcen  as  unity,  was  found  equal  to  1.0009.0009 
then  is  the  quantity  of  steam  condensed,  and  ^%°'  at  ss  -j-J^  is 
the  ratio  it  bean  to  the  original  quantity  of  water.  If  then  we 
condense  1  part  steam  into  1111  of  water.  Whatever  the  tempe* 
ratures  the  result  will  be  a  rise  of  1^  In  the  same  manner  if  we 
cause  to  be  abstracted  in  ▼apor  ^^Vr  ^^  '^y  ^^^  ^^  water,  the 
result  will  be  a  fall  of  l^'.  These  results  are  all  intelligible,  and 
tbey  are  the  only  results  obtainable  from  such  experiments,^        . . 
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What  baa  been  said  is  perbapa  sufficient  for  this  part  of  the 
subject.     But  there  is  another  error  by  which  all  these  detemuna"* 
tions  are  vitiated,  which  is  foreign  to  the  objections  above  urged » 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  value  of  the  term  Latent  Heat. 
This  error  arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  varying  specific  beat  of 
the  water.     Mr.  Dalton  has  sbewn  that  the  same  quantity  of  wa* 
ter,  is  very  unequally*  heated  (or  cooled)„  according^  to  its  tem« 
perature,  supposing  the  heat  communicated  in  each  case  to  be  the 
same.    Thus  17^.65  in  that  part  of  the  scale  between  200  and 
212,  are  equal  to  only  15<>  between  122  and  W(P  and  but  to  12<>.8 
between  45fi  and  60°.     It  is  then  evident,  that  as  steam,,  whatever 
it's  temperature  has  equal  heating  power,,  it  will  appear  to  heat  loa- 
der unequally  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  letter.    So  that  a 
quantity  of  steam  sufficient  to  beat  water,  say  from  200  to  208.8, 
would  only  heat  water  of  the  temperature  122  to  129.5,  and  if  the 
water  wer^as  low  as  45°  it  woula  be  only  heated  52.4.     Now  it 
is  clear  that  supposing  these  experiments,  in   which  the  quantities 
of  water  and  steam  should  be  precisely  the  same,  but  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  water  as  above,   the  results  would  be  so  different 
as  to  countenance  the  idea  that  steam  has  in  reality  different  heat* 
ing  powers  according  to  its  temperature.     Even  were  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  experiments,  still 
the  results  would  differ,   and  according  to  the  proportions  with 
which  the  experiment  has  generally  been  performed,  the  value  of 
Latent  Heat,  as  usually  deduced,  would  differ  so  much  as  100°  to 
300°.     This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  allowing  for  the 
change  in  the  specific  heat  of  the  water.  . 

Of  the  two  sources  of  error,  however,  the  first  is  the  most  im- 
portant— ^partly  because  the  experiments  have  been  performed  at 
temperatures  differing  little  from  each  other,  but  chiefly  because  it 
changes  altogether  the  nature  of  the  question.  From  considering 
the  two  formulae,  it  is  evident  that  the  error  of  the  old  one  will  ba 
greater,  as  the  rise  of  temperature  is  higher.  Unfortunately,  howe- 
ver, for  this  comparison,  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  experiments 
hitherto  made,  has  been  only  a  few  degrees,  if  I  except  that  aU 
ready  quoted,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  Dr.  Thomsoa'a 
Chemistry,  vol.  1  p.  70,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  doubt- 
ftilwhetlier  they  are  the  particulars  of  a  real  experiment,  or  mere 
detuls  brought  forward  tor  illustration.  In  Mr.  Watt's  experi-* 
ments,  which  may  be  seen  in  Robiaon's  Mechanical  Philosophy^ 
vol.  2,  p.  7,  the  greatest  rise  is  59,  the  mean  i^ut  36°.  In  Mn 
Southern's  it  is  only  80.  In  Rumlbrd*s  not  move  than  10°,  and  in 
Dr.  UM'sabouta^.  Results  deduced  from  such  experiments,  are 
not  capable  of  showing  the  error  ^f  the  formulae  so  dearly  as  conld 
be  desured.    And  iM^atever  the  cause,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  thafc 

I 

*  I^se9iM%  wheo  tUe  tenperatnres  are  mesinrad  by  oar  common  meicurial 
nermomettr.  r^  T  ' 
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iiaci^panciesaie  still  found  Id  these  eEperimeats,  which  even  the 
application  of  the  proposed  formulae  will  not  altogether  reoiOFe. 

Watt's  experiments  are  13  in  numher%  The  temperature  of 
the  water  was  45^  The  proportion  of  steam,  from  ^  to -ji^  the 
rise  in  temperature  from  23  to  57.5.  His  value  of  Latent  Heat 
yaries  from  022  to  964,  the  mean  being  945^.  But  these  experi- 
ments are  vitiated  by  the  circumstance  of  no  allowance  being  made 
for  the  loss  in  heat  by  conduction  or  radiation  during  the  contiuu* 
ance  of  the  experiment.  I  do  not  think,  therefere,  that  the  re&ult 
deduced  from  them  is  much  to  be  depended  on.  The  mean  value 
of  r  comes  out  1.000917  for  the  temperature  65.4  or  1.000929  for60<>. 

Mr.  Southern's  are  free  from  the  objection  just  urged,  as 
he  made  experiments  to  determine  the  heat  lost  during  the  time  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  lasted.  The  experiments  are,  however^ 
only  3  in  number,  but  they  were  made  with  steam  of  the  tempera* 
tures  2290  2700  2950,  answering  to  the  elasticities  of  40,80,120 
inches  of  Mercury.  The  rise  of  temperature  was  about  30^,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  steam  to  the  water  between  -^  and  7^^.  These  ex- 
periments are  valuable  as  confirming  the  deductions  made  at  a  later 
period  by  M.  Clement.  They  appear  to  have  suggested  to  Mr. 
Southern  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  a  constant  quantity,  whatie- 
ver  its  temperature — an  opinion  which,  however,  stops  short  both 
in  simplicity  and  value,  of  M.  Clements  admirable  discovery.^ 
The  value  of  r  deduced  from  these  ia^ 

1.0009a    64.8 
87    65.1 
85     64.6 
Mean  1.000873    64.8  or  1.000884  for  6(P. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  result  as  Watt  gives. 

Of  Rumford's  the  only  details  T  can  find  are  those  given  in 
the  An.  Ph.  N.  S.  vol.  2,  p.  452.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
was  56^.  The  rise  only  lO^,  and  the  proportion  of  steam  to  water 
about  -g^;  the  resulting  value  of  r  is, 

1.000852  for  61.3 
857       62.5 
Mean  1.0008545       61.9  or  1.000850  for  60^. 

This  result  also  agrees  pretty  well  with  both  Southern's  and  Watt's, 
'  although  the  difference  in  the  values  of  Latent  Heat,  as  usually  ca^ 
culated,  amounts  to  upwards  of  70^^  those  experimenters  making  it 
only  046,  while  Rumford  raises  it  to  1021. 

*  M.  Oemenffl  disco?erT  is  a  complete  explanation  of  tbe  apparent  paradox 
which  has  beeif  obsetvt'd  with  regard  to  the  different  acalding  powers  of  steam  of 
difTerent  elasticities. 
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Ik  Dr.  UreV  experiment  the  quantity  of  water  wee  to  that  of 
the  steam  a3  167  to  1.  The  temperature  of  the  former  49^^  the 
rise  about  ^.  The  yalne  of  r  is  given  by  it  1.001036  for  temm  4d. 
This  is  equal  to  1.0001002  for  60^.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
preceding  as  well  as  it  ought.  The  Latent  Heat  deduced  ia  921^»  or 
i00<>  less  than  Rumford  found. 

Ti3e  next  experiment  I  shall  produce  is  one,  the  details  of 
whichmay.be  found  in  the  Ed.  Ency.  (Art.  Evaporation) 
680  grains,  of  water,  temperature  47^,  were  placed  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  gradually  withdrawn.  In  4 
'  minutes  the  temperature  was  reduced  17^-J-,  and  the  loss  in  weight 
was  found  to  be  12.75  grains.  The  proportion  is  here  -^  The 
▼alue  of  r  deduced  from  this  experiment  is  1.001  L03  for  38^,  or 
1.001053  for  60,  a  result  which  agrees  better  with  Dr.  Ure's  ex- 
periment, but  still  less  than  that  with  Watt's  and  Southern's.  The 
▼alue  of  latent  heat  deduced  from  it  is  8909,  or  123^  leas  thaa 
Rumford's. 

I^  we  are  to  consider  die  experiment  quoted  from  Dr.  Thom- 
son a  real  one,  it  gives  the  value  of  r  1.000908  for  120,  or  1.001036 
for  60. 

We  have  now  the  following  values  referred  to  the  temp.  60^ : 

Watt 1.000929*A 

Southern, 1.000884/ 

Rumford, 1.000850  f  Mean  1.0009585  for  QCP  T. 

I^re, 1.000999^       or  1.001  42^ 

Ed.  Ency 1.001053  \ 

Thomson, 1,001036  J 

At  42<>  Fah.  then  the  ratio  is  .j^,  a  result  easily  remembered. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  value  of  r  for  those  temperatures 
at  which  the  specific  heat  has  been  determined.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  we  can  safely  extend  the  Table  until  the  Law  which  ex- 
OTesses  the  specific  heat  at  various  temperatures  be  discovered. 
But  the  formulae  now  given  afford  a  ready  means  of  determining 
the  value  of  this  element  at  every  temperature.  For  let  a  quantity 
of  water  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  and  heated  say  to  400^.  Let  a 
Talve  be  opened,  and  steam  allowed  to  escape  till  the  temperature 
has  fallen  suppose  to  212®.  The  weight  lost  will  give  the  propor- 
tion of  steam  to  water  for  the  given  depression  of  temperature. 
Thence  is  easily  obtained  the  proportion  due  to  1^,  and  this  c<hb- 
pared  with  the  known  proportion  at  212®,  will  give  the  ratio  of 
the  specific  heats.  Sulphuric  Acid  with  the  air  pump^  will  answer 
fcr  the  lower  temperatures.  Digitized  by  Google 
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TEMe  of  the  /Voporfjoii  ff  Sieam  to  Waier  requifed  *o  heat  lAt 
ktiter  P  of  Fahrmhei^s  Thermnmeter. 

^-"P'-^  of  Water\^^^J^-^^\      Prop.  P^. 


1            212 

u  1.000673 

210 

1.000676 

200 

1.000690 

190 

1.000705 

180 

1.000721 

170 

1.000738 

160 

1.000756 

160 

I.0007r3 

1             140 

1.000792 

130 

1.000812 

120 

1.000830 

110 

1.000849 

100 

1.000869 

90 

1.000890 

80 

1.000912 

70 

1.000935 

60 

1.0009585 

60 

1.0009835 

40 

1.0010085 

^ 


TT5T 

xm 

TTT7 

t 

TTiry 
tiVr 

TiTT 

nrrr 
_ « 


Thb  use  of  this  Table  is  as  follows.  Suppose  it  be  reouiied 
to  determine  what  qaantky-of  steam  will  heat  100  gallons  or  ws^ 
ter,  from  €Qft  to  212P. 

The  formula  is  w  r»  3=  w  +  s 
Here  w  s=  100  us  152  and  r  by  the  above  table  »  1.0008  t.e.  for  130^ 
Then  100  (1.0008i««)  =  100  +  s 
And  8  =  100  (1.0008^-^1)  s  11.29  gallons  of  water 
raised  into  steaou 

In  Rees'  Cyclopsedia  (Art.  Stbam),  from  whence  the  qnes-^ 
'  tion  is  taken,  the  quantity  is  calculated  to  be  17  gallons.    The  dif- 
ference is  considerable,  and  shows   ihe  effect  of  the  new  formula. 
The  same  Paralogism  is  there  committed,  of  attributing  to  steam  a 
^ality  which  belongs  only  to  water. 

An  objection  will  perhaps  be  made  to  the  mode  of  consider- 
ing the  question  here  recommenced.  It  is  this — suppose  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  value  of  the  heat  absorbed  when  all  the 
water  is  evaporated.  In  this  case  the  fundamental  equation  be- 
comes -^  =ss  0.    So  that  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  n  becomes 

infinite.   But  the  answer  to  tUs  is  e«iy.  The  fonnnU  does  not  pro* 
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fess'to  give  the  amoant  o^  the  heat  absorbed.  This  is  what  Che: 
theory  of  Latent  Heat  attempts  to  do^  but  what  it  cannot  do  till  we 
h'ave  clear  notions' of  the  nature  of  heat.  The -formula  now  pre-* 
posed  pves  us  the  temperature  of  a  mass  of  water,  into  which  a 
^rtain  weight  of  steam  has  been  condensed,  or  from  which  it  has 
been  abstracted.  TVhen  there  is  no  water,  it  is  of  course  a  con-' 
tradiction  in  terms  to  enquire  what  is  its  temperature.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that^vhile  there  is  yet  any  water  left,  we  may  conceive  it 
to  be  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  in  which  case  the  reduction 
in  temperature  should  be  greater  than  any  assignable  number  of  de- 
grees, tiere  the  apparent  paradox  (if  it  be  one)  consists  in  this, 
that  the  depression  of  temperature  is  estimated  with  regard  to  a 
mass  of  water  continually  diminishing.  Were  it  referred  to  an  un- 
varying mass,  the  number  of  degrees  would  be  finite.  .Besides  it 
is  obvious  from  the  Table,  that  as  the  temperature  sinls  an  increas- 
ed prop9rtion  of  steam  is  required  to  be  abstracted,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  1^.  This  increase  within  the  limits  of  the  ta- 
ble is  so  considerable  as  to  occasion  an  increase  in  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  steam,  notwithstanding  ike  decrease^ of  the  mass  to  be  cooled. 
For  instance,  if  we  take  10,000  grains  of  water,  temp.  212^,  the 
evaporation  of  about  79  grains  will  reduce  fthe  temperature  to  200, 
of  80  more  to  190,  of  81  to  180,  and  so  on,  the  quantity  of  steam 
increasing  by  unity  for  each  decade  of  degrees.  Whether  this  would 
continue  to  be  the  case  at  very  low  temperatures,  we  have  no  means 
o£4iidging.  If  it  did,  the  depression  would  be  finite,  even  when 
estimated  with  regard  to  the  continually  decreasing  mass  of  water. 
Add  to  this  that  when  the  temperature  fell  to  32^,  there  would  be 
«.eha]ige  in  the  Law.  What  result  this  might  produce  1  cannot 
prepare  to  show  for  want  of  experiments.*  But  the  objection  is 
in  reality  fanciful,  and  in  no  way  militates,  when  properly  consi- 
dered, against  the  truth  of  the  formula,  which  being  indeed  an  ex- 
pression of  the  facts,  may.  be  received  with  every  confidence. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  perceive  by  a  paper  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son's, in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Annals,  p.  302,  that  the  property  of 
steam  discovered  by  M.  Clement^  had  been  previously  established 
by  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  found  that  6  oz.  of  steam  at  212^  and  275^ 
had  equal  heating  power  when  condensed  in  water.  Dr.  Thomson 
ha3  applied  this  fact  to  the  illustration   of  the  doctrine   of  latent 

•  THiftdepartiDeDt  of  science  has  been  less  cultivated  than  perhaps  any 
other,  and  it  id  quite  surprising  how  few  are  the  practical  resulu  to  be  extracted 
from  our  best  works.  Each  author  seems  satisfied  to  copy  his  predeceasor  ui« 
different  as  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  views.  The  whole  subject, 
as  usually  treated,  is  eminently  hypothetical,  and  conseqaeptly  full  of.  error, 
while  the  student  in  vain  seeks  for  those  confirmations  by  experiment  which  the 
''  Minister  and  Interpreter  of  Nature''  should  bo  prepared  to  lumish. 
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boat,  and  has  gmn  a  table  of  the  senrible-and  latent  heats  of 
steam  at  Tarious  temperatures.  This  table,  when  extended,  le&dtf  ^ 
to  results  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Herapatt  in  a  paper  in  the  same 
volume^  p.  419),  so  very  preposterous  and  absurd  as  appear  to  me 
to  be  conclusive,  with  regard  to  ti^  value  of  this  so  much  vaunted 
hypothesis.  Mr.  Herapatt  shows,  that  if,  as  held  by  the  support- 
ers of  latent  heat,  the  sensible  and  latent  heats  of  steam  form  a  con- 
stant quantity,  then  at  1228^  Fahrenheit  the  latent  heat  will  be  0,. 
and  if  the  temperature  rise  still  higher,  the  latent  heat  becomes  ne* 
gative,  t.  e.  water  in  becoming  steam,  gives  out  heat  instead  of  ab- 
sorbing it.     Such  a  conclusion  requires  no  comment. 


Art.  III. — Observation  of  the  Solar  Eclipte  of  the  Uth  April^ 
1828,  at  Benares,  in  Latitude  25^  20'  14"  JVT,  and  Longitude 
6k  31"  40'  East  from  Greenwich. 

The  elements  for  the  calculation  of  this  Eclipse  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Greenwich  AppU  Time, 

B.     H.     If.        s. 

!Ecliptic  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon . .     13 

:.    s. 

Their  Longitude  at  the  same   period, 0 

Declination  of  the  Sun,  W 

Distance  from  nearest  Solstice.  ••.... 

Semidiameter • 

Latitude  of  the  Moon  at  conjunction,  N.  .. 
Semidiameter  corrected  for  Altitude  at  Be- 
nares,   Time,  3  p.  m. 

6  p.  M. 
Parallax  at  conjunction, 

From  these  elements  applied   to  the  construction   of  a  dia- 
gram, the  following  periods  of  the  Eclipse  were  deduced : 

Ben.Appt.Ti. 

n.     M.       S» 

First  appulse  of  the  Moon  on  the  East  limb  of  the 

Sun,  140  South, 3    lo  60 

Greatest  Darkness 4    30  60 

Conclusion,  at  West  15)0  North, 5    39  55 

I  II 

Diameter  of  the  Segment  remaining  unobscured. .  ^^^^^^  by  Go^qR? 


21 

17 

42.6 

0 

1 

11 

24 

23 

16.2 

9 

29 

08.4 

66 

36 

46 

0 

16 

67.9 

0 

08 

34.6 

16 

64 

16 

48 

67 

40 

dt  SeieiUB.  [Skpt. 

Trb  obserrations  on  the  present  oeeasion  w«ra  conduotBd  en* 
tirely  with  the  small  equatorial  instrumeDt  to  which  allusion  was 
niade  in  the  notice  of  the  Lunar  Eclipse  in  Noyember  last.  The 
Telescope  is  by  Dolland,  and  has  a  focal  length  of  15  inchi»»  with 
an  opening  of  2  inches  in  the  object  glass. 

The  Instrument  being  set  up  where  no  meridian  mark  could 
be  obtained,  was  not  accurately  adjusted  to  traverse  in  the  Equa- 
tor, so  that  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  field  was  found  to  make  an 
angle  of  about  1|  degree  with  the  Sun's  equatorial  diameter, 

'  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  circumstance,  because  the  mea* 
surenients  taken  during  the  Eclipse  have  all  reference  to  the  enor- 
mous equator  of  the  telescope,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  tran- 
sit of  the  Sun's  diameter  past  the  vertical  wires,  from  the  obliquity 
of  his  motion,  exceeded  that  given  by  the  tables,  and  by  the  noon 
observation  with  the  Transit  Instrument,  nearly  half  a  second. 

Thb  commencement  of  the  Eclipse  was  observed  at  Benares, 
apparent  time  3^  11*  48**6,  aud  immediately  afierwarda  a  careful 
series  of  observations  were  made,  on  the  passage  of  the  cusps  and 
tangent,  or  limb  of  the  obscured  segment  over  the  3  vertical  wires 
of  die  telescope.  The  measurements  are  expressed  in  the  accom- 
pauying  table  in  horary  seconds  and  fractions  counted  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sun's  preceding  limb,  reckoning  the  Sun's  diameter 
equal  to  130.2  seconds. 

Thb  time  of  observation  given  in  the  first  column  is  not,  as  on 
former  oecasioDs,  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  Sun's  centre  over 
the  middle  wire  in  each,  case ;  but  the  mean  moment  of  the  several 
9egmeKtal  pauagei  only*  This  is  evidently  a  more  correct  assump- 
tion, because  where  any  sensible  delay  elapses  between  the  mean  of 
these  and  the  central  transit,  a  proportional  advance  of  the  segment 
for  the  elapsed  time  wonld  require  to  be  applied,  and  this  becomes  a 
Teiy  appreciable  quantity  near  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the 
Eclipse,  since  the  Moon's  limb  advances  on  the  Sun's  disc,  at  the 
late  of  nearly  Ij^  second  per  minute. 
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S 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

la 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


ft^  go 


H.  M. 
3  14 
3  19 
3  24 
3  28 
3  32 
3  35 
3  30 
3  43 
3  47 
3  50 
3  54 
3  57 


s. 
46.8 
39.4 
09.6 
12.7 
06.2 
37.6 
34.5 
26.6 
07.4 
40.8 
04.3 
50.1 
08.6 
50.1 
21.3 
09.7 
08.0 


0.2 

2.4 

4.5 

6.7 

8.5 

11.3 

14.0 

17.0 

19.7 

23.1 

25.2 

28.8 

33.8 

37.6 

42.4 

47.3 

65.0 


07.7 
13.9 
17.2 
21.4 
24.0 
27.3 
30.3 
33.9 
36.3 
89.0 
40.3 
42.7 
46.1 
47.6 
49.3 
48.8 
49.0 


18 
-^2  I 

—20 
+13 
•f36 
+25 
+24 
+  7 
+  7 
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Thb  Eclipse  being  at  this  time  nearly  advanced  to  the  maxi^ 
mum  obscuration,  the  noting  of  the  transits  was  temporarily  suspend- 
ed,  and  a  divided  object-glass  Micrometer  was  attached  to  the  te- 
lescope,  -for  the  purpose  of  measuring,  with  accuracy,  the  diameter  of 
the  uneclipsed  segment  of  the  Sun* 

Thb  divisions  of  the  Micrometer  had  beenpreriouriy  ezamin* 
ed  and  proved  correct  by  measurements  of  the  Sun's  diameter. 

J^meter  of  Segment. 

1  II 

3  31.6 

2  47.2 
2  27.6 
2  13.6 
1  64.7 
1  46.8 
1  49.9 

1  66.6  ^  . 

2  16.2gitizedbyLiOOQle 

2  42,0 


Appt.  Time. 

n.  M.  S. 

4  23  42 

26  47 

26  64 

27  66 

28  67 

30  31 

31  43 

32  41 

33  48 
36  17 
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Appt.  Tme. 

Diameter  of  Segment. 

M.      8. 

1       -i» 

36     18 

3    02.2 

37     20 

3    24.0 

38     18 

8     51.2 

4     30     44 


Minimum^)    1    45.0 
deduced  3 


THsdifference between  this  result  and  the  calculated  measure* 

.  inent,  namely  0  seconds  is  attributable  partly  ta  the  irradiation  which 

diminished  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  Moon,  and  partly  to  errors 

of  die  Moon's  latitude^  local  parallax,  and  delineation ;  it  is  of 

trivial  amount. 

After  taking  these  measurements,  the  instrument  was  again 
adapted  for  continuing  the  transits,  which  were  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  There  were  several  spots  visible  on  the 
Sun,  the  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Moon's  disc  at  3*"  58**  27» 
the  second  at  4^  o^""  IB* — the  rest  were  not  observed,  nor  were  the 
emersions  of  these  spots. 
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52.3 

58.9 
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74.9 
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95.3 
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116.0 
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The  last  colum»of  ibe^wo  Tables  entitled  ''  ^rrwB  of  Time,'* 
xoataiiis  the  difference  between  the  observed  time  of  the  first  co- 
iumn,  and  the  time  deduced  from  the  position  of  the  Moon's 
centre  as  protracted  on  a  diagram  from  the  three  given  points  of 
Aer-circumference  noted  in*  each  observation  of  the^^eriea. 

In  two  cases  where  the  difference  amoants'to  more  than  'fifty 
^seconds,  it  is  possible  that  a  mistake  of  one  minute  may  have  oc- 
'burred  in  noting  the  time.  All  of  the  errors  are  indeed  made  up 
^f  several  ingredients,  inaccuracies  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand^ 
and  the  head;  so  that  greater  precbion  is  not  to  be  expected,  and 
it  would  be  a  loas  of  time  to  apply  more  accurate  modes  of  calcu- 
•  lation  to  deduce  the  results,  since  from  the  scale  upon  which  the 
diagnun  was  executed,  the  errors  of  the  observations  (upon  which 
the  calculations  must  rest),  deviate  visibly  beyond  the  Jimits  of  the 
'errors  of  delineation. 

^The  average,  however  of  all  the  errors  is  only  minus  2)  se- 
conds; and  if  Uie  dubious  item  of  the  fifleenth  observation  be 
'Omitted,  it  will  be  reduced  nearly  to  zero. 

The  begtfiiiiiig  and' end  of  the  Eclipse,  as  observed,  are  nearly 
a  minate  later  and  eaili^r,  respectively,  than  was  expected  ;  this  ia 
doubtless  to  be  alttibiitsd-to  ine  irradiation,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
remark  made  on  the  measurement  of  the  bright  segment.  The 
average  of  the  beginning,  middle  aad  end,  agrees  precisely  with  the 
calculation,  namely  4^  27*.  11\6 — the  ^perfect  accordaaea  is,  how- 
ever, of  course  accidental. 


^HB  Une  of  dots  coinciding  with  the  oteerniNl  position  and 
tion  of  the  Moon's  centre,  is  6  seconds  (in  arc)  to  the  North  of 
-the  calculated  Moon's  path,  but  in  the  latter  no  account  has  been 
(taken  of  the  ^hercidai  eerrection. 

1>17RING  the  whole  of  the  Eclipse  the  atmosphere  was  tm- 
>«londed,  but  notwithstanding  that,  barely  the  twentieth  of  the 
Solar  oii>  was  at  one  time  visible,  the  diminuticm  of  light  was  not 
•uch  as  to  strike  an  inadvertent  spectator:  the  shadows  of  objects 
were  fainter,  but  well  defined,  and  the  eye  could  not  attempt  to 
Tiew  the  Sun  undefended.  A  thermometer  placed  m  the  sunshine 
on  the  equatorial  instrument  fell  firom  110<>  to  95^  in  the  interval  be- 
tWMn  4  P.  M.  and  4^  4(r— it  rose  again  only  as  high  as  90^  before 
aunaet.  J.  P, 

I  IM*  April,  1828, 
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Page  32—94        for  obserred  Moon  read  observed  Nooo. 

3S-r21       —  the  quarter        — *-  the  equator. 

34—17-18  —  90«obUqaity       M*  imiiM  oUiqnity,  te. 

90*  Moon's         m —  90*  ntmis  Moon's,  ice. 
^85— nomber  7-8th  oolumn— Erase  S|. 

36-«        for  ddineation         read  deeUnaUon. 

^— ^        —  different  difference. 
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SCIENCE. 


On  the   Flute^ 

No  instrament  of  Music  has  been  more  rapidly  advancing  in« 
to  popularity  of  late  years  than  the  German  Flute ;  and  this  popu- 
larity is  not  founded  upon  any  caprice  of  fashion,  but  upon  the 
real  and  substantial  improvements'  which  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  and  varies 
ty  of  the  written  music  adapted  to  its  new  powers  of  execution. 

It  is  indeed  a  curious  instance  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  arts^ 
that  the  Flute,  which  ranks  among  the  most  ancient  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  appears  to  have  been  always  a  favorite  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  before  them  with  the  Egyptians,  should 
so  long  have  retained  imperfections,  which  the  addition  of  a  few 
mechanical  contrivances  for  the  half  notes  would  have  obviated. 
No  doubt  the  music  of  the  olden  time  was  chiefly  modulated  in 
one  or  two  keys,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  day  among 
^e  Hindoos.  Notice,  is,  however,  made  of  one  Antigenides,  a 
celebrated  Flute-player,  having  invented  a  method  of  playing  in  all 
the  modes ;  but  such  a  novelty  could  hardly  have  been  an  improve- 
ment, if  the  hemitones  were  merely  executed  by  the  fingers,  with- 
^ut  the  intervention  of  keys. 

In  the  present  day  the  practical  manufacture  of  the  Flute  has 
well  nigh  reached  its  ultimatum,  as  far  as  regards  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  tone,  accurate  tune,  equal  facility  of  sounding  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  scale,  and  convenient  manage- 
ment  of  the  keys. 

Different  artists  exercise  hardly  any  liberty  of  variation  in 
what  may  be  called  the  primary  elements  of  their  Flutes,  that  is, 
the  internal  diameter  ana  the  proportionate  decrease  of  the  bore 
towards  the  extremity,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  be,  to  facili- 
tate the  sudden  transition  from  low  to  high  notes.  Three  quarters 
of  an  inch  is  the  usual  diameter  at  the  embouchure,  diminishing  to 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  at  the  extremity ;  a  deviation  of  a  few  hun- 
dredths in  diameter  is  readily  felt  by  the  performer ;  with  a  diame- 
ter of  eight-tenths  diminishing  to  four,  which  are  the  proportions  of 
some  of  Monzani's  Fhites,  the  difficulty  of  blowing  the  high  notes 
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is  wonderfully  inereased,  while  it  is, almost  impossible  to  sound  the 
lower  D  and  C  full,  without  their  breaking  into  the  octaves.  Twen- 
ty-four  inches  may  be  taken  as  the  length  of  a  Concert  C  Flute» 
measuring  from  the  cork — the  variation  is  seldom  half  an  inch,  and 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  finger  holes  of  course  not  so  much. 
According  to  Lambert,  one^twelfth  is  the  best  proportion  for  the 
diameter  to  bear  to  the  length  of  a  sounding  pipe.  According  to 
this  theory  /  octave  should  be  the  finest  in  tone,  but  in  a  well-made 
Tlute  it  is  impossible  to  adjudge  the  pi^ference  within  anv  mode* 
rate  limits.  I  should  call  A  the  most  powerful  note,  which  wonld 
yield  a  proportion  of  one-twentieth — ^much  less  than  is  prescribed 
by  Lambert. 

It  is  customary  to  attribute  an  influence  to  the  material  of 
which  a  Flute  is  constructed^  whether  wood  of  different  sorts,  pe- 
tal, glass,  or  ivory  ;  but  in  reality  the  sound,  ceteris  paribus,  ^  v^ 
ry  little  affected  by  this  contingent ;  nor  is  it  at  all  extraordi^ftTJT 
that  it  should  be  so,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  column  of  air 
alone  is  concerned  in  producing  the  sound  by  its  vibration,  while 
in  the  tube  itself  nothing  further  is  required-,  than  that  it  should  b^ 
airtight,  smooth,  and  inflexible  :  the  most  delicate  ear  can  sc%r(^- 
]y  appreciate  the  diffeience  between  a  glass  and  a  wooden  Fluted 
when  they  are  in  all  other  respects  of  similar  construction. 

As  the  present  observations  are  written  in  India,  in  n  climali^ 
exhibiting  altemattons  of  heat  and  cold,  and  more  particularly  of 
dryness  and  moisture,  but  little  felt  in  Europe,  it  would  be  mil* 
placed  delicacy  towards  the  manufacturers,  not  to  animadvert  upon 
one  great  error  in  the  construction  of  their  Flutes,  namely,  their 
liability  to  crack.  All  seem  to -en  more  or  less  in  the  jointing  and 
tightening  of  the  several  parts.  Some  combine  cork  plugs  with 
silver  sockets — others  attach  ivory  and  silver  rings  in  the  ornamen- 
tal work,  which  tumble  off  or  split — ^but  the  worst  fault  is  the  in* 
aertion  of  sliding  metal  tubes  in  the  head  piece  :  these  rarely  fail 
to  split  a  Flute  in  the  first  hot  wind  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  for  the 
wood  and  the  cork  necessarily  contract  to  the  utmost  from  the  dry- 
ness, at  the  very  time  when  the  metal  is  at  its  ^eatesl  expanaiiA 
from  the  heat. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  Flute  is  irrecover^* 
biy  injured  by  being  cracked  in  any  part ;  a  little  wax  inserted  in 
the  crevice,  or  over  it,  so  as  to  render  it  airtight,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  restore  the  sound  without  any  perceptible  difference  of  tone-— 
but  to  an  amateur,  who  gives  a  hish  price  for  an  instrument,  it  is  a 
real  trouble  to  be  continually  patching  leakages,  and  more  than  a 
fancied  grievance  to  see  his  Flute  deprived  of  its  integrity  and 
beauty  after  a  single  hot  season  :  the  dealers  at  any  rate  profit  ap 
much  as  if  the  Flute  had  been  really  ruined !  QooqIc     ^ 
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Tub  rationale  of  tKe  constructioii  should  be,  to  make  all  .th^ 
coherent  parts  of  substances  equally  sensible  to  atmospherical 
changes,  or  entirely  free  from  their  influence.  Glass  is,  for  this 
reason,  the  best  material  which  can  be  used ;  but  there  is  no  rea« 
son  ^hy  seasoned  wood  should  not  answer  perfectly  well — let 
there  be  no  metal  tube ;  and  if  a  sliding  joint  be  required,  let  it  be 
made  by  means  of  wooden  rings,  in  the  manner  of  Rudal's  old 
Tlutes— let  all  the  other  joints  be  of  wood,  accurately  turned  and 
fitted  with  thread,  which  will  remain  always  equally  tight ;  if  the 
wood  can  be  boiled  in  drying  oil  before  it  is  cut,  it  will  lose  al- 
most  aU  of  its  hygrometric  quality,  and  it  may  then  be  used  per- 
haps with  a  metal  tube  ;  but  the  latter  shoulcf  fit  loosely,  and  be 
attached  by  some  cement  sufficiently  viscid  to  admit  of  night  coni* 
J^ression. 

Beporb  concluding  my  obsetrations  on  the  mechanical  de- 
|iartment  of  Flute-making,  1  cannot  avoid  remarking,-  that  there  is 
itill  a  capability  of  amendment  in  the  construction  of  the  keys. 
These  are  seldom  without  some  degree  of  rattling,  notwithstanding 
tlie  numerous  patents  which  have  been  taken  out  for  improvements. 
'The  flat  leather  key  falling  upon  a  circular  edge  slightly  bevelled, 
is  periiaps  the  best  m  form — it  is  the  most  easy  to  repair  or  renetr 
%hen  the  leather  grows  hard.  There  should  always  be  a  leather 
bed  for  the  handle  of  the  key  to  rest  upon  when  opened^-^and 
when  these  two  precautions  are  attended  to,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
ioD  fbr  any  unpleasant  noise*.  With  regard  to  the  springs  of  keys, 
ihey  may  have  two  defects — ^1,  that  the  fulcrum  is  too  near  the 
pivot  of  the  key — %  that  the  spring  partakes  of  a  sliding  motion, 
whereby  the  surface  is  worn,  and  the  action  of  the  spring  weaken- 
ed. The  double  steel  springs  are  certainly  an  improvement  in  this 
minute  branch  of  the  art,  but  the  principle  of  their  construction  is 
generally  abused,  by  making  the  lower  spring  shorter  than  the  up« 
per  one,  whereas  both  should  be  of  the  same  length,  strength,  and 
form,  with  their  point  of  contact  slightly  flattened  to  prevent 
squeaking  and  rubbing.  Where  there  is  little  room  for  a  lever 
spring,  the  flattened  spiral  might  be  substituted  with  good  effect. 

Laurent's  glass  flutes  have  little  rollers  attache^^to  the  long 
•  C  keys,  and  they  are  decidedly  useful  in  passing  down  the  diato- 
nics.     This  able  manufacturer  is  the  first,  I  believe,  who  has -dis- 
carded the  pedantic  adjustment  of  the  cork,  which  has  so  long  fi- 
gured with  divisions  of  dubious  intent  upon   our  English   Flute 
heads..    The  very  existence  of  such  an  adjustment  is  palpably  a 
blunder,  since  if  the  distance  of  the  mouth-hole  from  the  cork  an- 
,  swers  equally  well  from  the  lowest  note  of  the  gamut  to  the  high- 
^  cait,  comprehending  therefore  every  intermediate  length  of  sound- 
ing tube,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  head  joint  is  a  little  lengthened, 
^so  aatoMUen  the^sounds,  each  new  note  will  but  be  one  of  the 
Utervdtiijig  sounds  of  tiiefoimer  scale^  and  therefore  equally  well 
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adapted  tothe  embouchure.  But  this  is  not  aH«-^he  blunder  le 
Btill  more  absurd ,  for  a  correction  is  indeed  necessary  when  the  head^ 
joint  is  drawn  out,  but  it  is  required  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
jPlute  I  for  it  is  evident  that  the  hole  of  the  second  finger  of  the 
left  hand  (which  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  divide  the  Flute  into 
half)  should  always  remain  in  the  centre  of  tiie  Flute's  length — 
and  as  the  upper  half  has  been  lengthened,  the  lower  part  w>uld 
be  equally  augmented.  This  may  be  easily  proved  by  comparing 
the  second  harmonic  of  C  or  D  with  the  g  and  a  as  commonly 
fingered.  When  the  head  is  lengthened,  the  latter  notes  are  al- 
ways falsely  Hat ;  but  by  drawing  out  the  last  point,  unison  is  in- 
stantly restored.  It  is  still  better  for  the  perfection  of  the  gamut, 
that  the  middle  joint  should  also  be  capable  of  adjustment — ^whea 
this  is  the  case,  the  Flute  will  not  suffer  in  tune  when  lowered  aa 
entire  note.  Monzani's  Flutes  in  three  pieces  are  incapable  of  this 
desirable  correction,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  although 
in  fact  so  palpable  and  important  to  the  perfect  tune  of  the  instni* 
inent. 

Flutbs  for  the  Indian  market  should  be  made  a  little  lower 
in  tone  than  concert  pitch,  otherwise  they  will  generally  be  found 
at  variance  with  the  pianos  and  stringed  instruments.  As  it  is  a 
Tery  simple  problem  to  calculate  the  precise  amount  of  this  neces- 
sary correction,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
investiption  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  We  will  then  assume  that  it 
is  required  to  know  the  difference  of  sound  between  two  Flates  of 
the  same  dimensions,  one  being  kept  at  the  mean  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  of  England,  say  30  inches  and  55  de- 
grees ;  the  other  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  90^  and  a  pressure 
of  29.5,  the  average  of  aa  Indian  hot  season : 

1. — ^The  undulations  of  the  air  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  axe 
analogous  to  the  vibrations  of  a  wire  of  the  same  length  and  weight, 
and  stretched  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.— The  height  of  an  hamogenemu  atmosphere,  and  the  lengtk 
of  the  given*tube,  both  expressed  in  inches,  may  be  substituted  in 
place  of  their  weight,  beingproportional  thereto,  and  readHy  obtained. ' 


The  height  of  an  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  30  inches  and 

55<>,  b  327450  inches, «=Log.       5.5151426 

.ofairat65«  +0.0044999 
ditto  at.  .900  _o.9n9713 


852916  «5.6476712 
whence  we  obtain  the  corrected  altitude  or  atmospherical  subtangenl 
equal  to  3529X6  inches. 
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3. — ^The  rule  for  the  number  of  vibrations  of  theatr  in  a  tube  19^ 

V  «  V.*^  ^,  where  H  is  the  hefght  of  the  atmosphere  in  inches,  5 

L  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  the  same,  and  V  the  number  of  yibra- 
tions  in  a  second. 

Proceeding,    therefore,    urith  the  calcula- 
tion,  Log.H  s  6.6476712 

X  386  «  +2.6866873 

2)8.1842686 

and  extracting  the  square  root,    4.0671293 

then  dividing  by  L  or  24,        — 1.8802112 

we  obtain  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second,  486.3  s  2.6869181 

In  the  same  manner  at  30.  and  66^,  we  have  468.4 

making  a  difference  of    17.9  vibrations. 

If  C,  then»  be  presumed  to  have  480  vibrations  in  a  second, 
B^  which  is  a  major  tone  higher,  must  have  640  vibrations 
l(ss|.C);  the  interval  b  60  vibrations,  of  which  17.9  as  found 
above,  forms  more  than  one  quarter — this  is  equal  to  half  an  inch 
in  the  length  of  the  Flute  ;  a  very  notable  quantity,  which  it  is  just 
as  weU  not  to  leave  to  the  adjustment  of  the  sliding  head-piece. 

While  speaking  on  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  pitch  of 
the  Flute,  curiosity  naturally  suggests  the  enquiry  of  what  may  be 
the  effect  produced  on  the  strings,  or  rather  wires,  of  a  Piano  Forte 
by  the  same  agent ;  and  although  but  collaterally  connected  with 
my  prAent  subject,  I  will  venture  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  solu* 
tion  of  this  interesting  question. 

The  formula  for  the  vibrations  of  a  musical  wire,  is  near- 
ly the  same  as  that  just  given  to  express  the  sounds  of  a  tube,  being 

yj^^  ;  in  which  £  is  the   weight  with  which  the  wire  is  stretch- 



ed,  and  L  and  W  the  length  and  weight  of  the  wire  itself. 

In  this  formula  only  one  of  the  elements  is  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed by  atmospherical  ehuiges,  namely,  the  eaeUnding  weight.  But 
as  no  weight  is  in  fact  employed  in  practice,  we  can  only  obtain 
the  quantity  of  the  affection  by  having  recourse  to  the  theory  of 
elasticity,  and  ascertaining  from  recorded  experiments,  to  what  ex- 
tent wire  may  be  stretched  by  known  increases  of  weight ;  then  by 
an  inverse  operation  we  may  estimate  the  change  of  weight  under 
a  given  dilatation  calculated  for  a  given  change  of  temperature, 
which  we  will  assume  to  be  30  degrees  in  the  present  example. 

FRaM  Biot  we  leam  that  every  augmentation  (within  certaia 
limits)  of  7740  grains  towards  the  extension  of  a  wife  of  34.5 


tnchefl^lonf » and  weighingr  24  grains,  c&otes  an  elongation  of  0.0002$ 
.parts  of  an  inch,  or  0.00027  of  the  whole  length. 

To  convert  this  into  vibrations,  and  taking  £  »  1916880  gnu 

E  =5  E    +    7740 
we  obtain  V  s  161.1  vibraUons,  being  nearly  D  sharp, 
and  V  =s  162.6  ditto,    corresponding  to  £  natural. 

The  difference,  11 .6  is  due  to  an  elongation  of  .00027  parts  of 
the  lenirth,  and  gives  a  tkarpetdnff  of  more  than  half  a  note.  Whea 
the  wire  is  elongated  while  the  supports  are  fixed,  the  effect  will  of 
couse  be  precisely  opposite,  bat  of  the  same  amount. 

Now  a  difference  of  temperature  of  30  degrees  will  elon- 
^te  a  steel  wire,  0.00019 
and  a  brass  wire,  0.00031 
whence,    by  simple   proportion,    we  find   that 
•  the  steel  wire  will  he  flattened   8.1  vibrations  or  a  hemitone, 

the  brass  wire — —  13.2 or  \  of  amajortone, 

by  an  increaiie  of  temperature  equal  to  thirty  degrees. 

This  result  agrees  well  with  the  constant  experience  of  ma* 
sicians,  who  frequently  find  a  full  note  of  difference  between  the 
Flutes  and  Pianos  in  the  hot  season ;  and  there  is  danger  in  drawing 
the  latter  at  that  time  uj>  to  concert  pitch,  because  when  the  heat 
decreases,  the  recontraction  of  the  wires  causes  an  immense  strain 
upon  the  framework  of  these  intruments.  It  may  also  be  remark- 
ed  that  where  some  of  the  wires  are  of  steel  and  some  of  brass, 
any  considerable  change  of  temperature  must  throw  them  out  of 
tune  with  one  another,  on  account  of  their  different  dilatability. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  im« 
provements  in  performance  or  execution  upon  the  Flute,  which  hafe 
so  naturally  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  of  its  mechanical 
construction. 

Thk  arts  of  blowing  and  fingering  well,  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  althouffh  both  are  equally  necessary  in  the 
qmdifications  of  a  good  pertormer : — they  are  to  be  acquired  also 
by  neatly  opposite  methods  of  exercise,  for  while  constant  practice 
from  written  jHubic  is  the  only  way  to  acquire  rapid  and  easy  mave« 
meat  of  the  fingers;  a  clear  articulation  and  perfect  embouchure, 
ans  leather  to  be  obtained  by  that  voluntary  sounding  and  dwellhig 
upon  the  notes,  in  which  the  ear  has  time  to  discriminate  and  sa- 
tisfy itself,  while  the  eye  remains  unemployed. 

THBuPfurfeciiaB  ,of;  fi^tbovob^ra  cojfisii^:  in  not  alloypiif^  tjkf 
action  of  the  breath  to  be  perceptible^  9^is^^m^  tbuirin  ffi^fypp 
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produced ;  and  in  being  able  to  give  different  inteasities  to  the 
draught  of  air,  without  causing  the  least  variation  of  tune  in  the 
note.  The  bert  criterion  of  sounding  clear  and  in  tune,  is,  the 
production  of  a  dtmble  sound;  that  is,  of  a  lower  note  with  its 
octave  at  the  same  time.  This  is,  I  believe,  what  is  called  the 
ffrgan  wimd  for  which  our  first  musician  Nicolson  Is  so  justly  ce- 
lebrated. When  the  two  notes  are  not  sounded  precisely  in  tune 
together,  a  beating  is  heard,  which  may  be  rendered  more  or  iess 
tapid,  or  entirely  removed,  by  turning  the  Flute  to  or  from  the  lips{ 
but  when  not  too  strong,  it  generally  adds  to^  rather  than  diBU# 
niahes  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  note. 

Th^  performer  whose  name  I  have  just  mentioned^  is  not  more 
deserving  of  praise  for  his  own  unequalled  powers  as  a  musician^ 
than  for  the  complete  revolution  that  he  ha&  introduced  in  the  sys^ 
tom  of  fingering  the  Flute.  Former  preceptors  were  content  to  give 
their  pupils  one  method  of  sounding  each  note,  end  it  must  bei 
confessed  that  in  some  of  these  there  was  very  great  imperfection ; 
nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  worse  than  the  old  C  natural,  which 
is  hardly  yet  exploded  among  amateurs  of  the  olden  school.  Mr. 
Nicolson,  however,  teaches  not  only  a  variety  of  methods  of  sound'- 
ing  each  note,  but  shows  which  is  best  adapted  to  each  di£Ebrent 
key,  so  as  to  render  the  diatonic  scale  of  eacn  more  accordant  with 
the  natural   or  theoretical  intervals.     A  second  advantage  of  his 

2 stem  is,  that  it  removes  many  of  the  difficulties  of  execution  in 
e  fiat  and  sharp  modes,  and  renders  some  of  them  more  easy 
even  than  the  common  keys  of  D  and  O. 

This  principle  upon  which  these  improvements  are  founded,  {9, 
the  frequent  introduction  of  the  direct  harm&nics  for  the  octaves, 
twelfths,  and  fifteenths.  I  call  them  direct  harmonics,  because 
they  are  to  be  sounded  with  the  same  fingering  as  their  primes^ 
which  gives  great  facility  to  their  execution.  All  the  notes  kbove 
B  are  in  fact  really  harmonics,  although  without  paying  a  little 
attention  to  the  subject,  theur  connection  with  their  principals  is 
not  easily  recognized,  and  the  fingering  appears  empirical  and  full 
of  irregularity  ;  discovered,  as  very  likely  it  has  been  in  many 
cases,  by  mere  accident  or  experiment. 

Without  understanding  a  little  more  of  the^  physical  theorjr 
of  sounds  than  I  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  essay,  it  will  be  impossible  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  nature  and  application  of  karmania;  and  since  the  subject 
is  only  treated  of  practically  by  musicians  and  teachers,  while 
works  on  natural  philosophy  are  necessarily  confined  to  the 
general  development  of  laws  and  eottsequencc»,  it  cannot  be 
a  disadvantageous  employment  of  time,  to  combine  a  little  of  the 
iaturalist,  with  a  little  of  the  musfeian^  in  the  direct  examinatian 
ef  ^  properties  of  Ae  Flute,  Digitized  by  Google 
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I  have  before  stated^  that  the  undulations  of  air  ui  a  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  like  the  Flute,  are  analogous  to  the  aonocous 
Tibrationsof  a  wire  of  equal  length:  there  is,  however,  a  contrast 
in  the  manner  of  their  performance,  for  whereas  the  wire  has  the 
greatest  excursions,  during  its  vibration,  in  its  centre, — the  strong- 
est undulations  of  the  air  in  a  tube  are  on  the  contrary  at  U»  teo 
extremities,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  there  'is,  as  it  weri, 
a  node  of  no  vibration.  So  that  in  fact  the  more  accurate  teseni^ 
blance  of  its  condition  would  be  to  the  isochronous  vibrations  of  .it 
spiral  spring  after  pulling  the  two  ends  asunder—- or  the  vibrations 
of  the  two  legp  of  a  tuning  fork,  the  centre  of  which  is  perfect^ 
ly  at  rest,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  in  ai  state  of  the  greatest 
tension,  from  the  simultaneous  action  ot  the  legs^  closing  ^m^ 
opening,  in  each  vibration. 

On  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the  wire  c«ii  J^ 
made  to  sound  the  note  due  to  a  wire  of  half  its  length  by^ntiy 
touching  it  in  the  centre,  an  open  tube  may  be  brought  to  sound 
its  octave ;  remembering  only  that  in  the  latter  case,'^  iOtad  of 
preventing,  we  must  encottra^e  a  node  of  vibration  itf  its'cen&e, 
which  may  be  done  by  making  another  opening  in  the  tirtw  at  the 
point  in  question,  or  more  effectually  by  cutting  it  in  half.  This 
sound  is  called  the  first  harmonica!  sound,  and  may  be  represented 
by  2,  when  the  prime  is  called  1,  for  the  number  tff  vibrattdls'ue 
exactly  as  2  to  1  in  the  two  cases.  In  like  manner  by  dividing 
tke4ab0  and  making  openings  at  any  of  the  fmottbnal  divUtns  B^ 
4,  ^f  &c.  of  the  remaiAder  the  harmonics  may-  be  obtained^  /^  «  *« 

.<  An  iaspeotion  of  figure  1  will  explain  this  action  better ittMor 
it  can  be  described,  and  it  is  only  nec^sary  to  add  that  tnhwi  nlW 
ed  at  one  end,  like  the  stopt  diapasons  of  the  organ,  will  yield 
tK>mids.  equal  to  those  of  an  open  pipe  of  twice  the  length,  .^thet 
they  can  only  sound  those  harmonics,  which  would  be  expi^ss^  W 
the  odd  series  3,  5,  7,  <S&c.  This  is  readily  perceived  by  att^d^^ 
to  the  figure  alluded  to;  and  arises  from  the  necessity  of  prtt^jsP 
ing  always  a  node  of  no  vibration  at  the  closed  end  of  the  tu'K?^ 

*'■  To  render  all  these  TOiritsexperimentally  visibfe  iii"A#  Vlute^ 
H?  is  merely  necessary  to  place  a  thin  dise  of  paper  under  any^  df  llCb 
fingers  wWle  playing.  On  the  finger  being  raised,  the  papbr  ^P'bb 
seen  to  be  thrown  into  violent  motion  by  the  vibrations  of  Hei^  UtPz 
— ^fbr  the  vibrations  at  the  embouchure,  there  can  be  no  better  teit 
than  the'  reed  of  the  Clarinet,  or  the  tongue  of  some  qMfefes  ^ 
organ  pipes.  To  observe  the  stability  of  the  middle  nocle^  a  ^aib 
syphon  tube  may  be  fitted  into  the  centre  hole  of  the  Flute,  and 
closed  at  its  outer  extremity  ;  a  bubble  of  water  introduced  any 
ivbele  iii'the  tube  will  be  seen  not  to  partake' 6f  ahy  '|iw^  *' 
iMilioD.  The  saaie  f uqp^isa  mwf^  be  effected,  by  waferiof^tj 
<tf  the  tbftnnesC  ailver  paperso  #b  t^tfcm  the*  hokv-  l«!"f^^j 
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flw  aaiiM  time  atrtigbtly.  When  the  low  note  is  Bounded,  the 
duphrafin  does  not  rite  ht  iJl ;  the  finger,  however,  can  feel,  whea 
fdaced  in  contact  with  it,  an  intense  vibration  of  what  may  be  terra- 
ed  minimum  excursion,  such  in  nature  as  the  handle  of  the  tuning 
fork  is  proved  to  undergo  by  the  communication  of  its  sound  to 
other  bodiesj  although  to  the  sight  and  feel  it  is  imperceptible  it- 
ielf :  such  also  is  the  vibration  of  maximum  intensity,  which  the 
fixed  pegs  of  the  Piano  wires  communicate  to  ^the  sounding 
1>oard,  for  it  is  'wrong  to  suppose  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
hoard  to  the  vibrating  strings  is  the  source  of  its  beneficial  effect. 
In  fact  if  the  tuning  pegs,  which  are  detached  from  the  sounding 
board,  were  to  be  made  to  communicate  their  vibration  to  a  second 
board,  which  might  easily  be  done  in  upright  Pianos,  the  sound 
might  doubtless  be  considerably  augmented  : — ^but  this  is  a  diagres- 
aion  from  our  subject,  and  a  mere  theoretical  conjecture,  which  must 
fee  left  to  instrument-makers,  to  make  the  subject  of  experiment. 

A  Flute  of  24  inches  in  length,  with  all  the  lateral  holes  shut, 

S reduces  a  sound  equivalent  to  C  natural  of  the  musical  scale.  By 
isiointing  successively  the  five  pieces  of  which  the  Plate  is  gene- 
ratly  made,  we  find  that  a  length  of  18.5  inches,  gives  the  sound 
ot  £  natural ; — 14.1  indies,  G  sharp ;— 7.8  inches^  F  natural ;--« 
4nd  6  inches,  A  natural.* 

By  interpolation  we  may,  with  the  aid  of  these  fixed  pointi; 
eamly  Jll  op  the  rest  of  the  scale  of  notes,  as  in  the  fourth  colama 
of  figure  f :  according  to  this  scale  the  length  of  theFlnte  corre^[K>nd- 
iig  to  the  octave  of  C,  or  C,  is  found  to  be  11  inclies  only,  or  ra- 
tter ksB,  instead  of  12,  which  is  the  true  fa^f  of  S4. 

.  These  is  then  a  diminution  of  the  length  of  the  portion  &f 
ibe  alrial  column  on  the  side  of  the  embouchure,  whid  may  be  at- 
tributed ei^er  to  die  influence  of  die  latter,  or  to  die  gradual  eon* 
traction  of  the  bore  towards  the  extremity. 

Lambbrt  and  edier  aadioiv  maintain  dmi  1k%  sMMdi-orifice 
of  a  Fiuie  produces  an  effect  equal  to  an  addition  of  ODe-sixth  to 
it^  length,  and  as  far  as  our  experiment  above  goes,  this  result  in 
eatireiy  oonfirmed ;  for,  taking  11  from  the  total  kngtfa  24  iaciie^ 
we  obtain  Id,  die  true  length  of  the  semi-Tibradng  eefaMui;  and 
28,  the  double  of  this,  minus  22  the  double  of  11,  leaves  4,  which 
is  one-sixth  of  the  original  length. 


, iboi««  this  last  length  vill  be  found  neantr^  tbe 

iaerease  of  diameter  causing  a  flattening  of  the  sound.    In   ezpreseiog  tlia 

aaoslly  appiiodl  to  '^^  '—  


tfcaskal  t^oeallM  eepital  Jetlers  are  aeoslly  appiiodi  to  Um  flrst  odave,  and 
l^ise.  and  «na)i  «hBxa«tars  to  Ota  next,  |u>.  so  si  to  distlngiiish  thea  withon^t 

isysluiua  9t  words* 
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• '  In  ttoiMM  nuomery  %  intorpoIaUon/  ibf  length  ot^ujoid 
wiMiQid  lo  b0  VI  iii£!hw>  whOe  /by  experiment  wWfieenJ^^^I^^ 
inches.  6  shiJip/aBd  A  fiurfijsh  aimUar  data  ^^^fC^^^t^jR^^gj^y^ 
deductions  may  be  made  : 

-•*-•'—  ••     ".    .  ':•:>;    '.  ."  :h  mO 

'  '*''  ^^  gives  18.4  —  1^6  cK  fL8.lwing<m»<Bii^j  u  ^bg 
:  J  -  G«  -^  15.4  —  1«;8  a*:  2.8  bmng  one-sbtb;  :.  ^:/  Ii 
>-^   V  '  ^      -  A  ^A^-^  14.4'  -«-  12.    cs  3;4  bciig.  Ma^sixtfa^  -'cin  E'^no^ 

-'•^c.  ^^  -  .       :.^  ,     .    .  ;  .        .  ...  --,     ^jf, 

ail  agreeing -exactly  wiA  the  first  determinattmi  in  shewitig  the  M^ 
f^t-of  the. embouchure  to  be  eqoat  to  an  addition  of  one-siltb^W 
j^  proper  semi-yibration.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  measurattiMI 
aboVe  mentioned,  are  always  made  from  the  cork/  not  fMb  Aj^ 
month-orifice  itself;  and  that  the'  calculated  excesses  of  leagflb 
2.inche9  for  C  ;  1.4  for  F;  1.2  for  A,  &c.  are  what  would  be  re* 
quired  beyond  the  cork,  if  there  were  no  effect  of  embonchdRB. 

-*  'in 

BcT  after  all  this  is  an  imperfect  explanation  of  tbe  .mattsTr 

becamse  tt  would  lead  either  to  the  result  that  all  the  harmonifs 

]^fodttced  on  the  Flute  should  be  false^  or  a  little  too  high ;  aio^ 

the  divisible  portion  of  the  Flute   is  yariable^  in  diminuendo/  for 

«aebsiioees8lre  harmonic  (being  equal  to  L — die  difference. oLiTO 

kiDc^e^fises  for  the  raspectiye  notes);— or  otherwise,  which  is  equally 

utmkturai,  tfte  correction. for  eo^boqchnre  mti^t  be  itself  Tariabnw 

A  m^i^more  simple  expression  of  the  diyistons  or  the  TTalir 
and  one  wh^h  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  experiment,  is  detivable 
from  the  H^uality  of  the  bore,  leating  the  effect  o(  the  ^bott« 
chore  alto^^jmer  out  of  the  question  f  it  is  this :  '  :r 

hAcmipcriiem  ^  ihe.f^te  kai  the  prcpettv  of  yfldmg 
wmncai  filiatum»  proport^fii^tfte  toi^  the  volume  of  air  f^ch  U 


To  a]^y  this  to  the  ckk  M>rigiiially  giy^n :  A 

-^         .        .  -  :tA. 

Sfl  Ik. 

Ita  wooti6iifli  aTfta  at   ft.fi  ihrfaiffs  fcomitecofk  k^. .. .......  O;^^ 

>.^.  ■     ^ 17.6 0.    40 

box  ed  irfjJJffl  o-^r  v;   ,*.»o:Hug    xil  o1  ^bviU  asi\^  '■lom  oh  ni  noiJ-caoo 
Therefoie  as  92  :  52  :  :  24  :  18.6  ^Stt^mMt^  oim 
■  92  :  40  :  :  ^  :  10.6  =  the  upfertlJC 


OniheFl^ie. 
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.  ^Nqir.at  10.6  indues  from  the  cork  ii  situated  the  second  fin- 
tf^-iiifle; c^<^  m^d^'ifhiai  Mfk^ohem  af^'iS^  is  the 
nme  w&lch  tiiay"  bie*opened'hi  soundint;  the  oelal^«r  of  C;  of  m  odioi 
i^Mib%Ud^irab  tikirdhMon  bf  the  tf^ratiag  coli^pUK^  -      -.    <• 

On  this  principle  of  equal  volumes,  a  corrected  scale  of  inches 
may  at  o»fe»  'be  ^oo^ls^nibtfed,  as  ia  line  •  of  %ure  -^,  n^hence 
all  the  noddboi^  i>ifaradtiD»,  iUid  theoretical  diTisions  of  the  musical 
tonea  may  be  mariMd^e^^  In  reality-  thia  scal^  agrees  .perfectly  in 
the  measures  of  the  notes  E,  Gtt,  F  and  A,  which  were  expert- 
wenUlly  detcmnifted^Hi  the  first  instance*  It  moreover  acrees  with 
the'Vj^llJuBwwn  £Act^'  that  wideoixig.  the  bore  flattens  the  fi^il| 
fVidwidna  the  limits  of  the  gamut  of  the  Flute^  it.will  iAsW^t 
Mr  purpose .  through  any  inyestigation^  without  obliging  us  1^ 
llfivetiecoiina  to  any  theory  of  the  effect  of  the  mouthpiece/'  ;j 
•31 9c  ■'-•■'      •  ♦ :  •     ^         -^    .  -^        '  ^ 

^e1!/^iN«^  then  this  scale  for  our  guidance^  let  u9  pro<^^^td 
the  practical  developement  of  the  fingering  of  notes  and  hahncr^ 
nics :  but  jt  will  first  be  convenient  to  set  forth  a  table  of  the  true 
itileiVitlsit^  ite  gamut  to  save  reference,  and  reftet^  ih^tHMnory^ 
^be  following  are  the  true  proportions  of  the  notes,  and  vAeb 
I  on  the  modified  scale  of  the  Flute:-  ;  .    ..  ^. .:.  ,^ 


•^     \  :  :  c  :      />  0  .^^ 

Lengths 

Inchi^  of 
FbOe  fcole. 

Nmtbv^-  ribiatum 

i^-;b:-  '■ 

r   -j'  - 

24.0 

■-■v.r|go,-.  \ 

!..... Ctt,- 

44tiM 

22.5 

D 

^ths 

21.3 
20.0 

.E    . 

3>ths 

1«-^  ,     . 

600 

.....  ^      . 

^tts 

mo      > 

i-;  --««^^.•: 

•■■     Tn  ■■■ 

Ifths 

17.1 

'i   -I-"  i'i^iO     I  :'.\ntr 

a 

|-rds 

16.0 

720  :'."if,flos 

Gtt 

l-ths 

15.0 

768 

A 

■  4th..    , 

.,    cl^  -^• 

,,„...  ,.^.r 

A» 

Aths 

13.5 

B^ 

AA» 

12.8 

900 

,y.  <?  . 

".i-     •;: 

■,.^^:^. 

I    


-The  intervals  of  every  other  mode  or  key  should  also  bear 
aelative  ratios,  but  that  is  impossible  if  the  first  sett  remain 


.as  ttmy^ar^  here»  it  is  jieeessary  in  practice. to  modi%.  evenr  inter- 
Vat  a  little,  BO  as  to  obtain  uniformity  ilM'ou^fidnt'^aSfiiili&i^^ 
Music  their  tempermmeni :  but  it  Is  unn3es&aiy*^on^tt6^^rlMMi. 
occasion  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  subject^  oi  we  mig^t  be  led 
into  ajMaifftiirtfar^  ^-^X      i2     ;  i??,  :  vQ  .c  ^i  .t.-i,Tr       . 


MlpiA  lOtt)- 


'S'  ConPAUilt^fke  nh€fW9  interrab  with  ikm  ^atUonm^  Um 
f^feml  faohsB  iit  the  Ftiite»  ("ifure  2)  we  first  remark  that  the  aaal 
tutmation  <if  the  Titoitioii  of  each  note  is  lower  down  dHin  tbe 
Sfbget  hble,  and  this  is  perceived  to  be  attributable  to  the  atzeof  the 
iNdle^  only  i  for  where  they  can  be  made  of  the  full  diameter  <€ 
tH^^  bore,  m  in  the  long  keys,  they  taaay  b»  placed  in  their  coonol 
"fniciSSi '  '#!■ 

^-^  'W&  secondly  dscover  why  E  is  each  an  impeifeet  nelef.'  «aii 
wlTfvit  is  improved  by  opening  the  Dtt  key. 

Nothing  farther  in  ascending  the  scale  is  worthy  of  iiot« 
until  having  passed  C  sharp,  we'  find  that  by  covering  all  the  holee^ 
efMoept  that  last  opened,  instead  of  flattening  the  sound  as  might»  a 
prieriy  be  expected*  it  rises  to  the  full  and  perfect  octave  of  ]>; 
airid  on  inspecting  the  figure,  we  find  we  have  opened  the  node  o# 
idbration  of  the  first  harmonic  of  D.  The  observation,  on  th» 
finger  holes  being  situated  higher  than  the  theoretical  place;  itfe^ 
Johger  holds  good  then,  with  respect  to  the  harmoni<ar3  which <oaar 
oiily  be  nncovered  on  their  actual  nodes,  or  very  near  lo  them.      * .  ^i 

Rising  to  E  F,  Sec.  the  left  forefinger  is  forced  to  be  closed 
again,  because  the  nodes  of  the  harmonics  of  £  F,  &o.  haVe  now 
pansed  higher  up  the  lube.  -t  - 

When  we  have  risen  to  €?,  we  find  we  have  the  option  of 
sdimding^^^it  as  the  octave-harmonic  of  G,  or  as  the  second  harmo- 
nic bf  V,  by  closing  all  the  holes,  except  that  of  the  fbregOtHf  TUfi 
the  right  hand,  which  is  now  become  situated  nearly  in  thenodaWj 
vibration.  ,  :? 

-^''A  may  In  filce  manner  be  |>1ayed  as  the  twelfth  of  D,  opening* 
tUfr  61  key,  which  0(tcurs  exactly  in  the  node. 

^^^""^'B  and  C  mayalso  be  played  as  twelfths  of  E  end  F,  and  the'' 
B  flat  key  being  situated  between  their  nodes,  eerves  eqnaHy  weli^ 
for  both  of  them ;  a  circumstance  which  affords  the  means  of 
making  a  very  perfect  shake  on  B  and  C  with  the  F  key. 

1!  d^t  sounded 'as  the  twelfth  of  E  flat,  with  the  3d  fmger 
left  hapd  opSti,  i& 'a  note  in  common  use;  and  it  passes    into  c  asP 
readily  as  the  last'  note ; — ^but   it  is  no  longer  the  same  o — ^it  ie 
c  aburidfed*  as    th^  4*  harmonic  bf  C,  or  rather  as    the' octave- 
of  an  knoSfiatous'  t^,  Which  requires  Home  explanation .      '  ' 

It  afifi^af^  Avtf;  kt  Ken  of  opeHihgf  Hie  iiodA  of  an  hai«o»itf^t: 
in  son^e  cases  where  two   openings  can  be   made  equidistantly  on 
e^h'SHde  of  it,^  tile  ^§  «ffM  Ml^  like  Mc&^  HM,  iMlMd  of 
o/lii!ftlg^Hh^'iecdn«*!lng*4«f,-fcr*t  df'mie-iiMdIa  cfeflft^«h#  ifl»" 


aad  iiiBdk^  fin^pos  mAj  he  op^Mdi'  wkile  tlie  jftpippl^l^  d^;»  it  »» 
bn^ever,  ettrion^  rlhal  the  aama  process  mu»l  h^  ob^^neA  e^  ^ 
alfaer  oodet;  and  the  no4e  will  not  sound  unless  9»  epeniag  is  ,sMHd# 
abore  Ifae  long  k^s  by  pressing  the  little  fing^  oa  the  I>tt  t^jn 
¥fae  long  keys  are  ID  practice  unclosed  for  this  note,  which  ia  j^ 
cottlaat  oednneaee^^Q  tba:  l^htle^  Nioi^bon  prefers  tl}te  triKthiMh 
monies  of  C  and  Ctt  played  with  the  long  keys,  where  ihe^^aa 
are  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  then  the  real  nodes  should  be  uncovered^ 
va&  s»BQBd^feiger*!eftJor  c»;  and  extca  C*key  for  ctt  ,  wbfie  ctt 
is  played  as  the  subdomin^t  of  D  the  first-finger-left  may  be  o^ff^ 
ed  instead  of  the  latter^  as  if  sharpens  the  tempered  tone  nearly  to 
the  tme  interral. 

Wb  now  come,  in  onr  analyses  of  the  notes  of  the  Fhito,  im^ 
pti  aond  d  in  alt*  and  we  find  that  they  are  generally  sounded 
m  twelfths  of  ¥n  and  6,  opening  the'  first-finger*left  whick  liea 
erfer  the  pode  of  D :  for  this  reason  the  ctt  is  rather  sharper  than 
itioaf^htto  be,  (except  when  played  as  the  octare  of  th^  subdo* 
flHBaftt  jmt  mentioned),  ctt^  and  d  may  be  also  sounded  as  double* 
octaTes  of  Ctt  and  D;  when  the  firstrfinger-rigfat  will  assist  the  d» 
and  the  second  ditto  should  be  used  with  the  cit . 

T  dtt  in  the  ordinary  gamut  is  generally  sounded  as  the  double^  ^ 
ootave  of  Dtt  ;  but  it  may  be  sometimes  introduced  with*  good  e(^ 
feet  as  the  twelfth  of  Qit  ,  particularly  in  a  shake  with  d. 

VtiOH  this  point  of  the  scale   the  use  of  twelfths  or  seooad 
lUirmattks,  as  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  is  dropped ;  and  the  re* 
ilaiiidor  of  the  scale  is  proyided  from  the  harmonics  of  a  higher  de*.; 
nomination^    fourths,    nfths  and  sixths,  in  fact  as  the  eflfectiva^ 
length  of  yibrating  tube  approaches  nearer  to  the  embouchure, 
1^1^  there  fare^no  latesal  openings,  it  becomes  neceasary  to  assist 
the  subdivision  of  the  aer^  C0lumii>  by  the  employment  of  as  jsiyiy'. 
nodes  as  the  fingering  will  admit.     The  fingering  may  also  be  more  ' 
Tflitebl^  as  on^or  more  subdivisions  may  be  cut  off  from  the  I#wer 
ctUBenof)^  withputaffectiag  the  sound. 

e  may  be  fingered  is  di&ient  wajff.:  .^  .   ^Ar.Ai 

y  '  :X^r.i^A%  the  ^  karmmio  ef  -Ct  in  which  the  Qt  key!:  efone 
ofSf^if^  over  anode  :— 2d,  as  the  4  h^mumic  of,,B,  with  the  saaid  • 
Ofie|^uig^--73d,  as  the   3  "hamumic  of  A  (im|^tfeot ) ;    but  the  I 
aa^%l  ^method  of  sounding,  this  note   i»st^  on  the  principle  ex* 
plained  with  rei^d  toe;    it  in  produced  by! shutting  the  node  ' 
and    opening    the  third-finger-left,    and   the   fiiit-finger-right  Oa 
eitbfsraide  o£  it-**at  th#  M&c  Uim4heJ>4t..fcv  sMist  be  opeii^* 
i-  ,      .      .    .      .  •  ,.   .  «  -   ■  ,  , 

io  ?TP»WB  Are  seveipJ  iWm^M  soipljiiig.f  in  alt  M,,ihe^j^.J 
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dirown  open :  one  mode  of  Bounding^  it  is  as  B  flat  3  hartmndc,  as- 
Mited  by  the  closing  of  the  two  lower  fingers  right-hand  : — a  new 
fingering  is  obtained  from  using  Ctt  5  h4xnnonie,  with  third-fingen^ 
(ight*and-left,  open. 

The  f  tt  from  D  6  harmonic  with  B  flat  key,  and  8ec<md-fin» 
ger-right  open^  is  not  of  much  use. 

The  best  g  in  alt.  is  made  by  opening  the  DU  key,flrat->finger- 
Tight  and  second-finger-left :  it  is  the  6  hamumie  of  C.  The  5 
Jbiranomc  of  Dt«  is  a  little  too  flat. 

The  common  fingering  of  a  in  alt.  opens  precisely  two  of  the 
nodes  of  D  6  harmimio — a  third  node  occurs  at  the  Qi%X  key,  the 
opening  of  which  greatly  facilitates  the  sound,  and  enables  the 
eecond-finger-right  to  produce  a  good  shake  with  the  next  nets 
ascending* 

a  sharp  ov  b  flat  in  alt  is  generally  played  as  the  5  hgrmmAc 
of  F  9harp^  the  nodes  are  at  the  GU  key  and  the  fiist-finger-left, 
it  may  be  sounded  also  as  the  imperfect  7  harmonic  of  C. 

T^B  b  may  be  produced  by  opening  the  b  key  upon  the  last 
note — it  is,  however,  difficult  to  blow* 

The  fourth  octave  of  C  is  a  very  difficult  note  to  sound,  be- 
cause all  of  the  nodes  cannot  be  accurately  uncovered;  which 
may  be  perceived  by  comparing  every  third  inch  on  the  corrected 
scale  with  the  holes  of  the  Flute  in  the  plate,  the  only  method  is  to 
4reat  it  as  the  8  hamnonic  of  C,  that  as  many  subdivisions  may  be 
brought  into  action  as  possible.  The  J}Xi  key,  third-finger-right, 
and  second-finger-left  must  be  open  for  the  regular  nodes,  and  the 
G4t  key,  and  first-finger  right  together  in  place  of  the  node  from 
which  they  are  equidistant. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  survey  of  the  whole  diatonic 
scale  of  the  Flute,  and  have  seen  that  there  is  nothing  fortuitous 
in  the  placing  of  the  fingers;  each  note  is  traced  as  the  harmonic 
of  some  prime  in  the  lower  cleff.  The  means  which  we  have 
adopted  or  elucidating  the  subject  by  figure  2,  enable  us  to  de« 
lenaioe  beforehand  what  ought  to  be  the  best  mode  of  fingering . 
in  each  case.  To  save  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  places  of 
nodes,  1  have  added  a  scale  of  harmonical  divisions  in  figure  3, 
which  will  giv^  Uie  position  of  any  node  by  simple  inspection.  Ab 
an  example  of  its  application,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fingeriiq; 
of  a  as  the  6  hanmoniiG  of  D. 

Look  along  the  horizontal  line  of  D  for  the  points  of  traverse 
of  the  oblique  harmonic  lines  marked  C«    There  are  3  of  them,  anil 
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they  are  foand  to  be  situated  perpendicularly  opposite  to  the  bolef 
of  the  third-finger-right-hand,  GU  key,  and  first-finger-Ieft-hand^ 
which  are  accordingly  the  positions  of  the  nodes  of  Tibration,  and 
may  be  Ojpened  without  changing  the  pitch  of  the  note,  while  the 
facility  or  sounding  it  is  gready  increased  thereby. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  uoon  the  details  of  the  harmonics, 
l>ecau8e  1  am  not  aware  that  Uie  subject  has  ever  been  practically 
investigated ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  amateurs  and  pupils  will 
derive  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  from  the  right  comprenension  of 
tlie  principles  upon  which  the  modulation  of  the  Flute  is  founded. 
To  go  farther,  and  point  out  where  each  fingering  is  proper  to  be 
adopted,  is  the  business  of  *^  Preceptive  Lessons"  and  oi  practice, 
to  which  I  must  in  conclusion  recommend  all  who  would  attain  pro* 
ficiency  in  this  melodious  and  elegant  instrument :  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  beg  leave  to  advise  all  those  whose  ears  are  not  very 
clelicate  in  discriminating  sounds,  or  whose  lips  are  not  formed  by 
nature  to  breathe  soft  melody  into  the  Flute,  to  relinquish  their 
Iroitless  attempts  to  overcome  such  insurmountable  obstacles — and 
even  when  an  amateur  can  blow  his  instrument  without  whizzing  ; 
can  execute  octaves  and  double-tongueing  without  spluttering ;  and 
can  stomp  the  tutored  foot  in  well-regulated  adagios  and  prestos— ^^ 
sdll  are  these  virtues  of  little  worth  if  he  have  not  TaHe;  if  he  can- 
not feel  himself,  and  make  others  feel,  the  tender  and  soothing  in- 
fluence which  the  Flute  is,  above  all  instruments,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite. To  Music,  as  well  as  Poetry,  may  the  observation  of  Pope 
bi  oritically  applied : 

"  'TU  not  enough  noharshneM  gives  offence. 
The  sound  most  teem  an  echo  to  the  tente. 
Soft  U  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  nnmbers  flows ; 
Bot  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sonnding  shore^ 
The  hoarse  rough  n§te  should  like  the  torrent  r6ar« 
When  Ajaz.stii?es  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw 
The  Mtatms 'labour,  and  the  6crs  move  slow ; 
Mot  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scoars  the  plain, 
Ftiet  o'er  th'  oabanding  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main.'' 


To  the  RUior  of  ike  Quarterly  Oriental  MagaasiM, 

Sir, 

You  are  welcome  to  the  enclosed  communication  if  Ton 
diink  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  work.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  will  help  to  solve  any  doubts  as  to 
the  genus  of  the  birds  described,  and  as  to  their  title  (supposing 
Squatarolle)   to  be  considered  separate  and  new^speeiai^ 

'■   "  "      Digitized  by  VjCTOQlC 
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Th«  onlj  aMihoritjr  aeceasible  to  me  is  Shtw's  Zoology,  the  14tli 
VbT.  of  whidi  ifl,   howeTer,   recent,   luiTiiig   been  published   ia 

I  mm,  f^. 
Your  obedient  Serraaty 

Z. 


Sqitatarollb  !    (Only  one   species,  called  *' grev.**^^ 
Shaw  XT.  604.) 

This  nigntory  bird  Tisits  the  vnlley  of  Xipel  towards  th# 
done  of  the  rains^  and  is  found  in  the  swampy  rice  fields  that  ha^ 
Imn  jost  reaped,  and  which  are  still  surrounded  with  standing 
crain.  As  that  coyer  disappears  by  tiie  advance  of  Ae  hanrest,  it 
departs  from  the  then  naked  Falley,  and  hies  on  to  the  plains  of 
India,  where  it  seems  to  pass  the  ooid  months.  It  returns  to  ns^ 
ft>r  a  fery  ehort  time,  in  the  beginning  of  Blarch,  and  then  fpro^ 
needs  nortfawarda-— probably  to  the  trane-himaliyan  regiouAi 

Whilst  sojourning  with  ns,  it  associates  in  pa^is ;  and  wheft' 
flushed,  rises  silently  and  hurries  away  with  a  rapid  xigzag  flight, 
but  still  with  an  inclination  to  return  to  Uie  place  whence  it  has 
been  alarmed. 

It  is,  in  length,  one  foot-^the  female  rather  leas,  but  similar 
in  all  other  respects  to  the  male. 

,  Thb  beak  is  rather  longer  than  the  head — say,  a  length  and  a 
quarler->is  slender,  straight,  slightly  compressed  ;  grooved  above^ 
lengthwise  from  its  base  almost  to  the  tip ;  the  tip,  very  inconst* 
derably  tumid,  obtuse  and  racoee.     In  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  a 
double  row  of  spinous  appendages  pointing  inwards.    The  nostriln 
are  linear,  opw,  placed  laterally  in  the  groove  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble,  and  near,  InU  not  ai,  the  base.    The  legs  are  long  and  slender^ 
with  nothing  peculiar  in  their  appearance  or  proportions,   excsnt 
Umi  the  t^ghs  are  more  naked   (fully  half)  than  common*    The 
h(tt  are  4-t0(sd — three  toes  before,  one  behind.    Of  the  front  toes» 
Ae  lw«  outer  ones  are  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.    The 
hbd  toe  hvery  short,  its  point  onlv  resting  on  the  ground.    The 
WMMS  me  wugf  long  and  acuminated,  the  first  and  second  quills  jo- 
ing  beyond  the  eatremity  of  the  tail.  Digitized  by  Goog^ 
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The  plumage  bas  follows —the  feathers  of  the  head  and  hind* 
lieek  are  grey,  minutely  tinted  with  roifous  oa  the  edges :  those  ol 
Ihe  back,  dusky  blacky  broadly  and  clearly  margined  with  red ': 
scapulars^  the  same :  wings-coverts,  especially  the  lesser  ones^ 
ashy  grey :  quills  dusky  blacky  with  shafts  that  are  white,  especially 
on  the  inner  surface  :  upper  tail-coverts  having  the  lateral  feathers, 
pure  white  :  the  central  ones,  same  as  the  back  :  the  tail,  dusky 
black,  tipped  with  rufous.  Proceeding  now  to  the  bird's  under 
sur&ce — the  throat  is  impure  white  :  the  neck  and   higher  breast,. 

Sale  dirty  yellow :  inner  surface  of  the  wings,  lower  breast,  ab- 
omen,  thighs,  vent  and  under  tail-coverts,  snowy  white  :  .beak, 
black  :  irides,  dusky  :  feet,  dusky  grey. 

With  the  large  species  above  described,  a  smaller  one 
eomes  to  Nipal.  It  is,  in  length,  barely  10  inches.  Its  (egs  have 
a  bluish  tinge  over  the  grey  colour ;  ana  the  feathen  of  its  back 
want  that  fine  rufous  margin. which  adorns  those  of  the  larger  bird's 
back,  being  edged  instead — and  less  broadly,  with  dirty  white.  In 
tftt  other  respects  the  lesser  resembles  the  greater,  species^  I  ^nd  it 
«9itremely  difficult  to  contrap^istinguish  the  innumerable  shadoipy 
j^fii^Tft  of  the  grallaeeous  birds,  according  to  the  new  afTangeaieul 
of  them.  But  I  believe  the  birds  now  described  to  be  of  the  ss0ei| 
gfenus  with  the  <'  SquatacoUe'^  of  the  new  systems  of  Qmitholo§^«f 
They  come  to  Nipal  at  the  same  time  with  the  Golden  PloveuX 
depart' hence  with  it,  and  while  abiding  here,  seem  to  affiscfe  th^ 
same  feeding  ground  with  it  But  then>  these  birds  have  a  HttUt^ 
hehmd,  and  so  must  quit  for  ever  the  ancient  fellowship  of  their 
^j^B.cpusin ! 

'^'  The  snipes- alsa  make  their  appearance  here  with*  the  bmtt 
m)W  described,  and  have  the  same  hauuts  and  manners  with  them) 
Indeed  vtxrious  genera  of  the  Grallatorial  and  Cursorial  orders  nswij 
naturally  linked  together— <lespite  the  ornithologists — by  the  strong:' 
bond  of  common  habits  and  manners :  and,,  accordingly,,  the  Hin- 
dustanies  class  all  such  undec  the  head  of  *  Chkh.'  •  .  ,>j 

Thesu  birds  certainly  convey  to  the  untutored' eye  the  impres* 
sfon  of  a  close  affinity  to  die  snipe-tribe,,  owing  to  the  prevalent 
similarity  of  their  wings,  bill  and  legs— of  their  quasi-game  )^iP 
mage — and  of  their  habits,  to  those  of  the  snipe.  But,  more  cciti<l 
cally  examined,  they  are  found  to  differ  (perhaps  materially)  ^bA 
that  genus  in  possessing  a  bill  very  considerably  shorter  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size — ^in  having  onljf  the  two  outer  front  toes  united 
at  their  base — and  a  plumage  which,  tho'  bearing  a  similar  garnet 
like  stamp,  varies  materially  in  detail  from  the  snipes.  -   "^ 

Aa  above  indicated,  I  suppose 'these  birds  to  beloiigpte  thi 
mew  genua  SquataroUe,.  the    generic    character  of-  ii;  ahsvi^rring 

«  •*  •  *       >  /    'i  ••  * 

•  Tire  foUtarv  sfeeiss  of  the  new  gctms  tstbstwWsh  tlks  old  emtthoiwi^ 
ranked  wilb  the  PloTers,  and  diiUnguisl^d  by^th^  epiihet  *;  grey. '  ,^.    ,.  7^  1^ 
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flnfficiently  well,*  tie  size  of  its  single  described  species  tallying 
exactly  with  that  of  my  larger  bird—*  and  even  the  colours,  of  the 
irides,  legs  and  bill  of  that  species,  being  those  of  the  same  parts 
of  hf^h  my  birds. 

These  birds  therefore  agree  with  the  Squatarolle  m  generic 
character ;  and  the  larger  one  differs  iolely  in  the  pointing  of  its 
plumage.  Th^t  difference  is,  however,  almost  entire.  And  further, 
my  two  birds  are  too  diverse  in  size  to  be  confounded  under  one 
species.  I  therefore  conclude  them  to  be  two  new  species  of  thi? 
new  and  cacophonous  genus;  unless  indeed  the  larger  bird  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  species  entitled  **  grey*" 

. Z. 

P.  S. — ^The  playful  allusion,  in  the  above  description,  to  the 
removal  of  the  Squatarolle,  not  on^ly  from  the  genus  Plover,  but 
also  from  the  order  containing  that  genus,  was  founded  on  the  ar« 
rangement  followed  by  Shaw  in  the  body  of  his  great  work.  That 
arrangement,  however,  (as  I  have  since  discovered),  is  altered  in 
the  concluding  volumes,  which  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
work,  and  the  Squatarolle  restored  to  the  same  order  and  family 
with  the  Plover.  If  1  were  permitted  to  name  the  two  birds  de-» 
scribed,  I  would — supposing  them  to  be  nameless  as  yet — call  the 
larger  oncj  snipe-hacked  Squatarolle ;  and  the  smaller  one,  tite 
little  Squatarolle. 


PHEASANT    OF  NIPAL. 

Fba$iaNi}8     Nipalensh  —  Kh^lidge     Lophyros    Cuvieii  ? 
(Shaw  14.  300.J 

This  elegant  bird  is  in  size  and  shape  very  like  omr  EngEsh 
Pheasant.  It  measures  twenty-two  inches  from  beak  to  tail ;  erf 
which  the  tail  alone  is  eleven  inches.  Its  bill  is  about  as  long  as 
the  head ;  thickened ;  convex  shove ;  tip  bent  down ;  base  naked. 
The  nostrils  are  lateral,  basal,  half  covered  with  an  arched  scale. 
The  feet  are  four-toed  :  anterior  toes  connected  at  the  base  by  « 
membrane:  tarsi  with  moderate-sized,  sharp,  incurved  spurs.  The 
things  are  short  and  rounded.  The  ears  are  covered.  The  tail  is 
very  long,  compressed,  and  slightly  bent  down — especially  the 
points  of  its  central  feathers,  which  are  considerably  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  also  slightly  bifurcate  at  their  extremities.  There  are 
14  feathers  in  the  tail  which  are  placed  in  pairs — the  lowest, 
shortest,  and  each  successive  pair  gradually  increasing  in  size.  The 

*  That»,  as  far  as  it  eoes.  Bat  inethinks  I  can  spy  de/Ect«M:te«  In  thie 
generic  character,  which «oald  not  have  been  fitted  up  withoat  obscuring  the 
obscure  diaxnostics  of  this  new  genns.  For  example,  the  nostrils  are  not  mere* 
]y  *'  lateral"  but  also  linear— and  ffar  liice  the  PUver'8,  Again,  the  tip  of  the 
biiiisnot  merely  •*  tumid  and  abtttsc,"  biU  also  rugose- and  iofar  like  the 
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vegioD  of  the  eyes  and  the  cheeks  have  a  naked,  rough-graiaed* 
blood-red  skin,  which  is  pointed  in  front  and  reaches  to  the  base 
of  the  bill ;  ii>  rounded  behind ;  and  prolonged  beneath  into  a  Tery 
small  wattle  falling  just  below  the  edge  of  either  cheek.  The  head 
is  furnished  with  a  delicate  pendant  crest  composed  of  about  18 
leathers,  having  loose  webs  that  do  not  project,  as  usual,  from  their 
shafts,  but  slope  parallel  to  them,  and  lie  discomposedly  close  to 
them.  The  feathers  of  the  crest  are  of  various  lengths,  the  central 
ones  longest  and  reaching  to  top  of  the  back.  The  feathers  of  the 
breast  and  upper  stomach  are  elongated,  narrow,  and  pointed  like 
a  Cock's — the  rest  of  the  feathers  of  a  square  form. 

Of  the  plumage  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  its  prevalent 
and  radical  colour  is  dull  or  sooty  black — highly  glossed  on  the 
bird's  upper  surface,  with  violet  and  green — and  variegated  on  the 
lower  back  and  breast  with  white.  It  may  be  as  well,  however, 
to  be  more  particular  on  this  head,  as  there  is  a  printed  descripUon 
of  the  Khklidge  by  no  means  strictly  accurate. 

The  bill  IS,  at  its  basal  part,  black-green,  towards  the  point,, 
i^enish  white  or  horn  colour:  the  legs,  grey  :  the  irides,  dull  red 
dish  brown.  The  crest,  the  neck,  (above  and  below),  the  back^ 
the  scapulars,  wings-converts  nearest  the  body  and  tail,  are  dull 
black — but  so  richly  glossed  with  violet  as 'to  seem  of  this  colour  : 
the  shafts  of  all  these  feathers  (save  those  of  the  tail,  virhich  are 
black)  white.  The  feathers  of  the  higher  back  are,  besides,  mi- 
nutely edged  with  impure  white — those  of  the  lower  back  and  the 
upper  tail  coverts  margined  with  a  broad,  snowy  white  zone.  The 
wings-converts — those  excepted  which  are  nearest  the  body  find 
before  mentioned — are  dull  black,  glossed  with  green:  the  quills 
(shafts  and  all)  dusky  brown  and  icnglossed.  Proceeding  to  the  bird's 
inferior  surface  we  have  the  neck  beneath,  same  as  above :  junction 
of  neck  and  breast,  dirty  white :  breast  and  higher  stomach,  pure 
white :  lower  stomach,  vents  and  under  tail-covert,  sooty,  with 
white  shafts  and  minutely  tipped  with  white  :  thighs,  sooty.  The. 
bird's  under  surface  is  entirely  void  of  gloss  except  on  the  neck  ; 
where  the  line  of  the  violet  glows  in  ail  its  beauty,  as  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  female  is  rather  less  than  the  male  :  her  tail  is  shorts 
er ;  and  she  has  no  crest  on  the  head  ;  her  colour,  reddish  brown, 
variegated  with  black,  and  in  a  word,  resembling  the  plumage  of 
the  English  hen-pheasant,  the  tarsi  have  blunt  knobs. 

In  manners  the  Kh^lidge  agrees  with  the  Pheasant.  It  te- 
nants those  parts  of  the  mountains  between  the  Gagra  and  the 
Teesta,  which  are  about  equidistant  from  the  snows  on  one  hand, 
and  the  plains  of  India  on  the  other.  In  the  woods  that  skirt  the 
valley  of  Nipal  it  is  particularly  abundant. 

Therb  is  a  variety  (or  another  species)  of  the  Slhiklidge  found 
somewhat  nearer  the  snows,  which  is  characterised  by  its  white  crest^ 
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yellow  bili^  ^d  yellowish  grey  legs.    In  other  respects,  it  is  like- 
Uie  co/nmon  Khklidge. 

Thu  Kh^lidge  is  described  by  Stevens  and  ranged  (apparently 
by  Cuvieri   in  the  first  instance)  under  the  genus  *  Monaul :'   most 
inaccurately ;  for  it  wants   every  one  of  the  diagnostics  assigned  to 
.  that  genus,  and  doubtless  is  a  Pheasant,  though  it  has  some  seem- 
ingly closer  points  of  affinity  to  the  Cock. 

Thb  figure  given  by  Stevens  (14.300)  might  serve  tolerably  ta 
represent  the  Impegan  Monaul,  or  the  Ch^er  (which  is  also  a  Mo> 
naul),  but  is  totally  unlike  the  slight  and  elegant  Khklidge — of 
which,  by  the  way,  there  has  long  been  before  the  world  a  verf 
faithful  drawing,  in  Kirkpatrick's  Nipal. 

I  have  said  that  the  Khilidge  has  some  points  of  affinity  to* 
^'  the  Cock."  These  are  its  compressed  tail  of  14  feathers — the 
sharp  incurved  spurs  on  its  tarsi,  and  the  elongation  and  pointed- 
ness  of  its  breast  feathers.  On  the  other  hand,  its  ears  are  co- 
hered like  the  Pheasant's — and  its  head,  legs,  size,  figure  and  maa-^ 
ners  belong  rather  to  the  Pheasant  than  to  die  Cock. 

As  to  the  bill,  nostrils,  and  feet,  comparing  the  generic  cha- 
racter of  these  parts  of  the  2  genera  in  Shaw,  I  can  see  no  differ^ 
enee,  but  only  a  greater  detail  in  respect  to  the  Cock,  l^ose 
fuller  details  hold  true  in  regard  to  the  Kh^lidge — its  **  anterior 
toes  being  united  at  the  l^ase** — *^  its  beak  beine  convex  above"  as 
well  as  thickened  and  bent  down  at  tip— and  lastly,  its  nostrils 
being  not  only  basal  and  lateral,  but  also  ''half  covered  with  an 
arched  scale.*'  I  dare  not  draw  any  inference  from  these  nice  facts; 
but  I  own  my  impression  is  that  they  are  of  no  weight ;  and  that 
the  Kh^lidge)  such  as  he  has  been  described)  ia  decidedly  a* 
Pheasant. 

Nipal,  September,  1828. 

P.  S. — ^Why  is  this  bird  called  after  a  Frenchman  ? — ''  Lo- 
phyrus  Cuvieri,^'  Have  we,  as  usual,  allowed  the  foreigner  to  rifle 
ufl  of  our  own  treasures  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  sort  of  comfort  to  see  what 
a  poor  affiiir  they  have  made  of  this  bird  after  all.  If  Cuvier  de- 
scribed it,  it  was  doubtless  from  a  single,  dead  and  injured  speci- 
meii.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  KhMidge  alive  can  doubt  the  fi- 
gure of  it  in  Shaw — ^borrowed  from  Cuvier — was  drawn  from  a  dead 
bird.  Why  could  not  the  learned  Frenchman  adopt  Mr.  Davies'a 
admirable  drawing  from  life  which  has  been  published,  these  20 
yean  past,  in  Kirkpatrick  ? 
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.    OF  OCCVRRSNCES  IN  THE  EAST. 
MIS0E£LAf^OTTS  ASUTIC  INTELUteENCE. 


A  special  Ccmeral  Meeting  of  tbe 
Sabscribers  to  the  Civil  Service 
AnnaitT  Fund,  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  on  the  .26th  nltioio, 
agreeably  to  the  adterti$ement  con< 
tained  in  the  Government  Oazette 
of  the  7th  May,  when  the  following 
proceedings,  took  place : 

OntliemoacMi  fsf  Mf.  H.  T.  Priii^ 
iiep,  seconded  bf  Mr*  Mototty,*  Mr. 
R.  Walpole  waa  vnaDimoiislj  yot- 
edto  the  Chair.  Mr.  Doriu,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee,  being 
absent  from  indisposition,  t^e  re« 
qniaiiion  to  the  following  effect, 
addressed  to  tlio  Secretary  to  con- 
vene a  Meeiiogifor  the  purposes 
therein  set  fortfaj^  was  read  by  Mr. 
Udnju 

To  J.  A.  Dokin;  Esq. 

S^trtiarj/  to  the  Afuntiiy 

Fvmd. 

Sir,— We,  the  undersigned,  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  to  call  a 
Meeting 'of  the  Subscribers  of  the 
Annuity  .Kotkd,  for\thb  pui^tM  ot 
taking  ii^to;  ooosideratipiv .  the  ept* 
pedienpa^^nd. propriety  pCpaasingir 
certain.  Resolutions,  which  will  ho 
^aboiittedio  the  Meetings  touchin|^ 
approprij^tion  of  thejSurplus  Fundfl^ 
of  the  institution,  arising  ^rqm  the 
small  .n^i](iJber,  of  Anniuties  annii.- 
ally  XakenUy  Member^  of  the  Ser;, 
yii»  f  ntif led  ,Jl)ifirpt9,, .  nn^  eTeJ>tuL. 


on  the  subject  to'  the  Honotiriible . 
Court  of  directors.  *^ 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  taost  obedient  Servants 

(Signed);^ 

C  Smith, 

Jjas.  Pattle, 
'  3VPIowden,   ^5 
.  W;  Dbrin,    •■ 
'^    Colin  SfiikesMin', 

.     6.  A,  finshby, 

./;  ^.,,,^;a.k6ss, 

H.  Sargent, 
''  JbhnTrottbr,  >'i^ 
'    ''6«  Chester,  - 

«.  Palmer, 
WvP.  Palmek*;:^ :  ,» 
<B.ftame«t,  -J  .i  i 
R.'Walpble»  .  t^;/ 
1  George  Alekand^ 
^2Uh  Aji>rit,  1927.  i     u 

To  W.LtvccsTBa^  'Ea^^oitca^-ft 
And  ItoMMrtiA^Mia^' 
OkNTLBitBif,--riira^  M(rlll^hV«} 
nour  to  Teoeiye'&nd'to  lay  b«fiA^ 
the  Managers,  y*u*  letter  <sf  ti# 
24th  instant.    »/  '   '"'^  i    •  J 

As  a  majorHy"  of  ih^  Coitamfttijy 
mw  crf^.,opin«^,.Jbai.jthe/toticfe:.^ 
t^o:  subject  to  be  di^usiidd  oQ  tha. 
day  of  Meeting:,  should  be  as'''61ekr 
as  possible,  ip  order  to  eWabl^  SuV 
scnbers  i^  the  Mofussii,  t<>',iml 
thqii;  votes  in  conformity  With  R^M 
o(  the  Institution,;  they  havd 


Quarierfy  Regiiter. 


[^bpt; 


^irecitd  mt  to  tufipest  toyou^joar  the  service.    Were  we  to  farnUk  tt 

he'infi:  |i:o()d  enoug;)!  to  state,  at  sach  statement  of  our  resolutions,  as  the 

greater  length  as  may  appear  to  object  for  the  Meeting  to  connider, 

voti  expedient,  the  points  you  nay  it  would  preclude  any  thing  being 

be  desirous  of  subniitiin^  for  con*,  submitted  to  the  Meeting,  exoept 

sideration,  and  the  specific  mode'  these  resohitians,  and  as  the  me* 

In  which  you  would  propose  to  in-  thod  and  details  of  appropriatiom 

crease  the  beneflt  of  the  Jnstitu^  involve  qnestions^uponwhii»h  there 

tion  to  the  Subicrifcci-s,liy  an  ap-  is  ifk«ly  to  be  much  difference  oC 

propriation  of  the  present  and  fu-  opinion,  although  all  may  be  a* 

ture  Surplus  Funds.  greed  as  to  the  advantage  of  mak^ 

They  desire  me,  however,  to  add,  'ittJTBeme  appropriation,  we  think* 

that  should  you  still  be  of  opinion,  it  would  be  productive  of  inconve* 


that  thof  Kequisitio^  fSt  suffieieoUy 
explicft  in  its  p/esenf  foVm,  fhey 
will  have  great  pleasure  in  calling 
a  MeeUpgjn  coqipUaoce  with  it^  at 
lh6  earliest  oppdrtunily.  ,, 

I  liave.  tlie  lienor  to  be, 

-r      -i     •'    9®*<*^^^^  •■    r 
Your  most  ubedleirtSery^ot) 

(Sigiied)   J.A.DOillN, 

'  ;' .        *         Secretary. 
Cwil  Serviee.4fm^ih  > 

To  J.A^I»UtiW,£B<). 

Slc/Mtk^^^  Civil  Servict 
;  ^       Jjinvitif  FumL 

$iR,--fiW«iWtoi<l  tbe  honor  to 
leceive  y.eiutettBC,  dated  28th  in- 
stent,  refet»in|r.tl8.te  the  26th  liule 

oftbei>«lJ«^»^»'fi^^**®^*^^'  ^"' 
nuiiy  Fundi  aHiJUgS^ting,  that 
we  shoeldrrbiaib. somewhat  more 
exfiioitiy  the  qlQfBts  of  the  Meet- 
ing proposed  to  be-.ealM.  . 

IX^In  reply/  we  beg  to  state, 
that>Aeui5jeot8  wwej  weeOncWve* 
8alNietttty.«t«ladiiB  oenforroity  to 
tl»«alf)WI  t/«»H«i^»  ^"iT^'^^ 

of  any  resolutions  we  w^re-  lopr^  . 

&  iopropriation  Of  the  ?ur()lti5, 
^Jffi'.^.^L'  (li^uisitibufiw ; have  the 


nienoe^o  4tate  4)wr  ^  gii|ii ;  jaapn  de* 

finitely.   '-'  '     ' 

4(b.— We  request,  therefore,  that 
the  Meeting  ma^  bjp.  advertixe4»  >aa 
called  for  (he  ^u|:posc!of  taking  ioV 
to  pditsid^ratjon  tl^eejppecjienQyaa^ 
propriety  of  takXngf' measure^  ifoi| 
the  ev^qtiial  appropnation  of  the 
S^qrpliii'FMnds  of  the  Institution* 
afisih^'from  tlie  smaU  number  of 
Ai^niiiiies  annually  taken  by  Meoi* 
hers  of  the  Service  entitled  thereto, 
in, ease  Of  tfUoh  isurptoi:  being: hw»J 
ai^er  fpuad  to  aoerue,  . 

'   Sir,  wehaveihchbnoftbbe^  ,'; 
Your  most  obdt.  Serya9ta» 
.<Si£^>         ... 

dourtney  9mltb|    K 
i :  It.  Walpole, 

•   ;i'  jr.Pattie.. 

••^        •  •        6.  Chester,    ' 

Henry  Sargent.  *    -^ 
..  Gi^rge  AJexantei 
N.  G.Halhed, 

•vjiKf    .'«...  T^rJ^iowden, 
6.  A.  Bushby, 
W.  P.  Palmer, 

,      .  ..     :  J.  Trover,  ,      ,.   .   , 

"7eW  of'thcf  Re(j«nsitib(ilsi8  bc^ 
ing  prdtettt„  and  tlicfsp  irjio*  wciw 
in  tt^t^nd^nce  haying  fiq'  sbeclfi^ 
proposition  for  the  consmetratfoifi  6t 
tlie  meeting,  the'  Chfelrin^p  pro- 
ceeded  to  ^n^iiii%' 'Whwttnfr   anf 
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jqipeariogiolie  the  case,  Mr.  U4- 
nyinlbnMd  the  meetiog,  that  be 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A. 
R<isa,  addressed  to  the  Chairmap, 
eootaUiipg  proposals  which  that  ' 
Hantltfoian  wished  to  be  laid  be- 
Hare  the  .meetiog. 

'  Mr.  Ross  betsg  one  of  the  Ke- 
4|aisitiotiists,  doabts  were  eater^  ' 
mned,  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
edviiig  his  letter,  it  being  eonsider- 
•ft  by  some  of  the  meeting  neoessa- 
ty  that  Mr.  Ross  should  submit 
his  sentimoois  in  person*  Hefer- 
ring,  however  ta  the  objeota,  for 
whioh  the  meeting  was  assembled, 
It  was  nitiaiately  decided,  that  the 
aommunioation  of  Mr  Kosa  should 
be  received  and  oonsidered.  It 
#as  accordingly  read  by  Mr.  Udny 
^follows: 

To  the.  Chairman  of  tkt  Specud 
General  Meeting^  9ec.  ^c. 

^IR, — Being  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  meeling  to-day,  I  have 
to  request  you  will  submit,  for  its 
consideration,  the  following  propp- 
sition. 

'  The  Civil  Annuity  Fond  was 
establislied  in  the  expectation  that 
ft  would  accelerate  promotion  in 
the  service,  by  inducing  some  of 


of  service  to^ttirevly  ytelrs^  Inohul* 
ing  a  furlough  of  Uiree  yeolia. 

That  if  in  any  year  the  number 
of  members  desiious  of  retiring 
from  the. service,  fall  short  of  the 
numbeir  of  Annuities  cliaimable^ 
the  sum  of  money  appropriable 
from  the  iPuftds  of  the  Institution 
towards  providing  for  the  Annui- 
ties not  claimed,  be  added  to  tlie 
sum  appropriable  towards  th^  pro- 
vision of  the  following  nine  addi  | 
tlonal  Annuities  claimable  on  ac- 
couni  of  the  following  year :  and 
fn  the  event  of  the  aggregate  of 
these  sums  beiiig'more  than  sufil- 
eient  to  provide  for  an  Annuity 
of  £1,000,  on  the  terms  prescribed 
by  the  axistiog  Kules  of  the  tn- 
atitutldn,  to  eskeb  of  the  membera 
retiring  in^  sudi  •  following  year, 
that  the  sorplns  be  divided  among 
tiiose  members,  either  in  money. 
Or  in  the  shape  of  increased  An* 
nuities,  aa  may  be  preferred  by 
them. 

The  foregoing  nftodilicafion  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Institution  would, 
I  conceive,  be  advantageous  to  all 
lanks  of  the  service,,  and  as  it 
would  not  require  any  additional 
contribution  from,  or  impose  any 


,   ,       -.  additional  burden  upon,  the  Com* 

the  senior  servants  to  retire  aunu-  '  ^^  ^j^  entertain  the  hope 

ally-It  has  not  hitherto^  however,    ^^  .f^  ^,,,taining  the  sanction  of  iho 


£  reduced  the  expeoteid  effect,  nor 
(it  probable  that  it  ever  will,  if 
it  continue  on  its  present  footing ; 
aa  an  annuity  of  little  more  than 
iSdOO  (which  is  the  real  vaioe 
granted  by  the  Fond,)  can  at  no 
time  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
retirement  of  servants,  holding  the 
highest  offices  under  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  receipt  of  large 
salaries. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  Instito** 
tion,  and  thinking  a  modification 
of  the  existing  Rules  necessary  to 
sender  it  effective,  I  am  induced  to 
propose  as  follows : 

That  the  number  of  the  mem- 
-bera  of  the  Institution  qualified  to 
become  Aimuttants,  be  enlarged, 
^bf  ledttdoglhe  qaalitying  perjivd 


Court  of  Directors. 

I  am,  Sir^ 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)        A.  ROSS. 

Tueifiay  morning,  \ 
Jtme  mthy  ld27.  ) 

The  first  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
Ross  not  having  been  seconded, 
was  dropt  wtthaut  farther  discus- 
siooi  Thesideond  proposition  hav- 
ing been  seconded  . bif  Mr.  Jlcst, 
waa  put  .tok  the  voie,t  and  unahi-' 
mously  negatived.  Mr.  Udny  then 
laid  liefore  the  meeting  tiie  follow- 
ing letter  received  from  Patkiaaad 
ita>  M^aeeat'  Sillahii,  signed  hg 
.nineteen  meaftfaeEaof  tlieaerTioft: 


A  2 


ir 


i^idnferly  JHeguier. 


limvi. 


n  liE#  CktArmm  tf  the  RteeHn^  of 
SwUeribers  4o  |A#.  A  trnmiy  Fund, 
iQ  behMimtA0  2dtk  Jmm,  1827. 

Sir,— Observing  by  the  papers 
that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Sabscribers  to  the  Annuity  Fund, 
on  the  26th  of  Jane,  to  take  into 
consideration  how  the  sarplus 
funds  should  be  applied,  we  think 
that  it  would  be  agood  opportonity 
io  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Sub- 
scribers sume  other  points,  which 
.  in  our  opinion  would  be  an  im- 
provement, and  would  render  the 
fund  more  beneficial  to  the  service. 

Anvuities,  aceoffding  to  the  pve- 
.  sent  Rales*  are  payable  at  the  cUmo 
.  of  the  year  for  the  past  year,  that 
b,  one  whole  year  after  the  Sub- 
scriber has  paid  sp  his  contriba- 
tion,  and  if  he  sbonld  anfortuDate- 
ly  die  in  theialerira,  the  whole 
amount  of  his  contribution  is  lost 
to  his  family.  The  aeconnts  of 
the  fund  are  made  up  to  the  1st  of 
Hay,  which  is  not  the  season  when 
persons  sail  for  Europe,  and 
should  the  number  of  the  Annui- 
ties of  the  preceding  year  have 
been  taken,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
Subscriber  from  taking  the  broken 
portion  of  that  year's  Annuity,  he 
has  to  wait  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  after  resigning  the  service, 
before  he  can  receive  a  frac- 
tion of  his  Annuity.  To  en- 
able him  to  get  even  that  broken 
portion,  the  Subscriber  must  resign 
before  the  1st  of  July,  and  there 
are  many  circumstances  to  prevent 
An  individual  doing  it  so  long  be- 
fore he  can  quit  the  countiy. 
There  are  probably  Subscribers  at 
this  time,  whose  period  of  service 
would  entile  them  to  the  Annuity, 
and  who  would  willingly  avail 
themselves  of  it,  but  having  saved 
little  more  than  saflMent  to  pur- 
«hase  it,  they  are  pieventod  taking 
It,  imving  nothing  left  to  support 
themselves  daring  the  interval  of 
tlieir  resignation  and  the  rtoeipt 
of  their  Annuity.  This,  io  any 
ease,  is  a  hardship,  bnt  shonid  bad 
kealtfa  be  nnfortnnnt^y  the  lot  of 


the  intfivldaal,  tiie  severity  of  d<f- 
tuining  him  in  this  climate  is  great 
indeed,  as  the  stay  of  an  addition^ 
alyear  or  two  may  prove  fatal, 
nnd,  we  fear  that  this  has  often 
been  the  case  to  persons,  whose 
circumstances  prevented  their  go- 
ing, #hen  there  was  evert  proba- 
bility, that  a  change  of  climale 
would  have  restored  them. 

The  eonvenience  also  to  the  an* 
noitants  of  receiving  on  their  arii* 
val  in  Englilnd,  or  soon  after,  a 
portion  of  their  inooine,  whiob 
they  would  do,  if  the  annaity  oom- 
menoed  in  Jaaaary,  would  be  very 
great,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  this 
ooslom  in  England,  to  payannai- 
ties  half  yearly  • 

We  are  not  aware,  that  there 
can  be  any  objection  to  making  vp 
the  accounts,  and  granting  the 
annuities  from  the  1st  of  January, 
instead  of  the  1st  of  May,  in  each 
year,  as  the  accounts  of  the  fund 
are  kept  by  our  Secretary,  totally 
distinct  from  any  of  the  accounts 
of  Government,  and  our  subscrip- 
tions paid  monthly  to  him,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  item  of  intesest,  pay- 
able by  Government  to  the  fond, 
in  which  ihey  can  interfere  with 
each  other. 

The  inconvenience  from  the 
change  most  be  very  slight,  (and 
we  are  sure  Government  would  be 
willing  to  suffer  it  for  the  good  of 
their  servants,)  as  it  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  amount  of  their 
annual  payments,  and  our  Seere- 
tary  would  apportion  it  to  the  dif- 
ferent years  in  the  accounts  of  the 
fand.  The  Houses  of  Agency,  in 
this  country,  make  up  their  ae« 
ooants  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  their 
corresponding  Houses  in  England 
to  the  1st  of  January,  and  we  hear 
of  no  inconvenience,  or  loss,  which 
they  suffer  from  that  circumstance. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of 
the  annuity  in  quarterly,  or  half 
yearly  paymenU,  the  only  objee- 
tions  that  we  are  aware  of,  are  the 
loss  that  woald  be  sostained  by  the 
fond,  in  the  interest  of  the  sam  f6r 
the  period,  and  the  chance  of  Ihe 


MimseUtmam  <^Mci4qnfinri^CaIeiUfo. 


!lr 


lapM^o^fliti  aiiiniiiyhy  the  6Mk 
«f  Um  iMOHibent. 

'  Thd  ohanoes  of  tlM  iMter  «dnm» 
tUge  to  tbe  fand  at«  so  amall,  aw 
fo  be  hardly  worth  considering  to 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  the 
utmost  that  oonld  be  lost  womid 
he  oteftsionally  £6000,  the  tM 
ialfyear^spajflieot;  andtbesab^' 
scribers  would  never  object  to  sof* 
for  that  loss,  when  they  consider 
Ihe  eonvettience  it  will  be  to  them* 
selves  hereafter,  to  be  paid  half 
yearly,  and  the  promotion  it  may 
ibecasionin  this  conntry,  witlioal 
iaicinjip  into  view,  that  the  posses* 
sion  of  that  small  sum  may  be  an 
object  to  the  families  of  the  poorer 
annoitants.  The  loss  of  interest, 
in  the  first  case,  would  also  be 
triflinpi  )u  Ottf  /  opinion,  but  if  it  is 
considered  an  object  of  importance 
to  the  ftind,  in  what  better  mode 
can.  the  surplus,  which  is  now  said 
to  exist,  and  which  this  Meetinr 
has  been  summoned  to  dispose  of, 
Reemployed,  than  to  oounter-ba- 
lanee  that  loss.  The  re<$eipf  of  the 
innalty  in  quarterly,  or  half  yearly 
payments,  would  be  a  greater  boon 
to  the  service  in  general,  than  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  it  to  a 
few  individuals,  during  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  the  fund ;  for  it 
fe'niost  pi^obaUe  that,  after  (bat 
pBria4,  thSe  Whete  number  of  an^ 
nuities  will  hef  annaally  taken. 

W^bre  cottyineedy  that  if  the 
subject  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Go^rt  of  Directors,  they 
wooYA,  with  their  usual  liberality, 
agre($  to  the  change,  ahd  grant  this 
indulgence  to  their  servants.  We 
therefore  request,  shouhl  the  sub- 
ject not  be  proposed  by  any  indivi- 
dual at  the  ensuing  Meeting,  that 
this  letter  be  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subscribers 
present,  and  the  service  in  general, 
for  their  opinion  and  vote,  whether 
a  petition  should  not  be  forwarded, 
by  the  Managers  of  the  Fund,  to 
the  tiourt  of  Directors,  for  their 
sanotiott  to  the  annuities  hereafter 
Commencing  on  the  tst  nf  Janaary. 
Itteaoh  year»  and  to  their  bolng 


ed  in  qmrtorly,  of  baif  yeas  1^ 
talments.  > 

We  have  honor  to  be,  9ir, 
Tour.most  obedient  Servants 

(Signed) 

W.  M.Fleming,, 
J.  B.  Wilkinson^ 
W.  Brown, 
£.  L.  CantpbeH,.  ; 
T.  J.  Daskwood^  > 
W.  A.  Pringle,    f 
1^  Kennedy, 
T.  B.  Beaie,         ' 
H.  Armstrong^  • 
Richard  Walker^  - 
G.  T.   Bayley, 
H«  Douglas^. 
J.  B.  Elliott, 
P.  Y.  Lfaidsay, 
C.  D'Oyly. 
n.  VT*  SniCbf 
J.  8bam, 
Robert  Neaw, 
J.  F.  Ellerton. 
l.--Mr.  H.   T.   Prinsep  thtirw 
into  the  following  form,  the  pn^ 

g>sals  contained  in  the  above  leU 
r,  which  were  submitted  to  tta# 
Meeting.  -f 

That  in  the  event  of  any  aut^ 
plus  being  found  to  arise  from  the 
non-appropriation  of  annuities,  ot 
from  the  interest  arising  theren^m; 
such  portion  of  the  amount  so 
aeornitog,  aamay  be  required  for 
the  purpose,  shall  be  appropriated; 
first  to  the  annuitants,  by  an  anti. 
eipatiott  of  the  period  when  ttH 
annuities  are  made  payable  in  mo« 
difioatieaofthe  dth  Rule  of  tfato 
institution  i  and  secondly  by  pro* 
viding  the  dilTerence  of  valae  from 
€he  paymenu  being  made  half 
yearly,  or  quarterly. 

2.— That  in  the  evet»t  of  the 
above  principle  being  adopted,  tlie 
resolution  be  submitted  to  the  miw 
Yioe  at  large,  with  a  view  to  a  final 
dcterminatieo'beiag  taken  at  the 
next  avnual  general  Meeting^ 
iprepatatory  to  an  applieation  M 
tlie  Court  of  Directors^  ill'  tin 
usual  form. 

'    After  some  diseossion  ragttrdinf 
the  proposals    eontninetf  ' 

Digitized  by  ^ 


Qmrkatig  S^giUer. 


ftb«ft»  lettmr,  If r.  Malasf,  seeond- 
ed  by  Mr.  H.  LoshiogtOD,  moved 
as  an  amendmeaty 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
ftSeeting  that,  althoog^h  the  fall 
aamber  of  Pensions  oontem plated 
by  the  Hon*ble  Court  of  Directors, 
to  be  taicen  annaally,  has  not  hi- 
therto been  accepted,  the  experi- 
anoe  of  two  jears  only,  is  insuffici< 
ant  to  justify  the  conclasion,  that 
the  a|cgrre|(ate  number  of  Pensions 
-whioh  will  fall  due  at  the  end  of 
fire  or  ten  years,  or  any  other  giv- 
en period,  daring  tlio  first  25 
years  of  the  Fund,  will  not  be  de- 
manded. 

That,  as  it  appears  from  legal 
advice  taken  by  the  Managers, 
that  the  Pensions,  applied  for  in 
one  year,  may  be  assigned  from  ttie 
unappropriated  Pensions  of  pre- 
ceding years,  so  far  as  they  will 
go,  it  is  possible,  that  after  the 
Fund  ha*  been  a  few  years  longer 
In  operation,  the  number  of  appli- 
eanu  will  be  sufficiently  large  to 
absorb  all  the  unappropriated  Pen- 
•ions  of  preceding  years  ;  and  that 
Under  the  possibility  of  such,  the 
appropriation  of  the  surplus 
Funds  now  existing,  either  by 
Inereasing  the  scale  of  Pensions, 
^r  in  any  other  manner  not  provid- 
ad  for  by  the  rules  at  present  in 
foroe,  is  premature  and  ineapedi- 
•nt. 

Mr.  Paxton  here  requested  per* 
miission  to  read  the  63d  fmrm.  of 
theHon'ble  Court's  dispatch,  by 
wbioji  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
O'tntingency  of  a  surplus  was  pro- 
vided for ;  after  which  the  above 
ameodment  was  put  to  tlievote^ 
and  carried  by.  a  large  majority^ 

%lr.  JDampier  tb^n  remarked, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  iodis- 
tinet  manner  in  whicli  the  objects 
for  which  the  fleeting  bad  been 
aalled,  were  set  forth  in  the  notice 
published  in  the  Government  6a- 
aett0,  and  the  consequent  inability 
•f  theservice  at  large  to  ascertain 
what  modifications  of  the  present 
tynfeKi  were  la  eontemplation,  he 
aonsidered  it  his  duty  to  move. 


thai  M  110  lUSQlotioB  of  ttfa  Meeu 
ing  shall  be  considered,  final,  tiU 
it  has  been  oircalated  for  tlie  cpn* 
sideratioD  of  the  serijiee  at  large, 
a  ad  has  reoeived  the  approbation 
of  tl|e  prescribed  majority.  Thf 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  .J^. 
T.  Prinsep,  was  put  to  tbe  seniy 
of  the  Meeting,  and  carried  by  ^ 
large  majority. 

It  was  afterwards  agreed,  thf^ 
tbe  proceedings  of  the  Meetiotf 
being  printed  in  the  Govemmettt 
Gaselte  in  the  usual  mani^i^ 
would  sufficiently  apprize  tbf 
Members  of  the  Fund  of  the  iotf  nt 
of  (he  foregoing  resolutions.         r 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  tbe 
Chairman,  and  the  meeting  ac^ 
joorned.  ^ 

(Signed)    a.  WALPOLBj  T 

ChMtrmitiL 
Calcutta,  ^tk  June,  1927.  ! 

[Go9t,  Gaz.  Jui^  k 

.  On  Thui^ay  morning,  the  Ho^ 
nourable  J«  Harington  left  towq^ 
under  the  salute  due  to  his  rank  as 
Member  of  Council,  to  embirk  on 
board  the  H.  C.  Ship  JR^uUa, 
for  England  via  China.— ./eAa 
MM,Jul^7. 

We  notioed  in  oujr  last,  ibjif^leva* 
tion  of  Mopkt  Rao  .to  tbe  f^rinci' 
pality  of  Gwalior,  by  the  title  of 
Janl^ojee  Sindhia ;  and  we  axn  now 
enabled  to  offer  some  further  .ac* 
count  of  tbe  occurrences^ 
.  Tbe  a4option  of.a.soa  hy  the 
iate  Dowlot  Itao  Sindhia,,  was  a 
measure  often  proposed  by  him 
during  his  life,  but  deferred  from 
time  to  time  by  the  coofltodng 
claims  of  different  candidates,  and 
the  opposing  influence  of  the  .  Ma- 
bariga's  confidential  advisers, 
His  known  intentioii^  bowewt 
and  the  necessities  of  the  st^ts;, 
imposed  the  performance  of-  this 
act  upon  the  widow,  who,  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  Hiiidu 
law,  is  empowered  to  adopt  for  ii^ 
husband  after  his  decease^  jf  m 
previous  posseasion^f  bis  authDuty 
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-to  tbW«fi«(st; '  Allboag^fi,  1iowever» 
the  ^H'l^g^meiit  'Was  Resolved  on 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  Hx  upon  tbo 
partioalar  object,  as  amidst  the 
mimerons  bnmeh^s  of  the  Sindhia 
familj,  from  which,  alone,  the 
lieirc<3iQld  b^  wflb  propriety  s«- 
leeled,  none 'were- of  any  immedi- 
'ate  proximity  to  the  deceased  Haja.* 
The  common  ancestor  of  this 
boQse,  ChauKOJee  Sindhia,  the 
mndfalherof  theindiTidaal,  who 
Brst  obtained' political  dtstiuction, 
K«ii<)jee  Siihdhia,  had  three  sods, 
from  the  ehler  of  whoni,  Dowlnf 
Bkb  was  the  seventh  in  descent. 
The  next  of  k^n  wm  the  sixth  Ih' 
descent  froiA  the*  second  of  Chdn- 
fcjee^s  sons;  bat  tbii  persdn,' 
named  Peeraje^^  a  farmer  iti  the 
DfkbHk,  being  of  mature  years, 
was  unifK  fbr  adOt>tion,  and  the 
persons  who  were  ^Hgtfote  for  tha.t 

Sarpose  were  the,  sons  of  indWi- 
aals  sili  farther  remofcd.  Of 
these,  the  fi«e  nearest  hi  sueoes- 
lion  were  invited  t6  Owillior, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  i^th  of 
May,  and  after  some  disca^ssion  of 
theif  pretensions,  the  ohoioe  of  the 
Bai  was  dieted  to  Mookt  Rao, 
Ae  son  of  l^tloljfi,  a  person  the 
eighth  in  descent  from  Ohangojee 
throq^h  the  third  of  bis  sons,  and 
itsiding  in' Camp  tipon  the  hum- 
ble allowance  of  eight  or  ten  ru- 
pees a  month.  Mookt  KJao  is  about 
Steven' years' of  agej  smalT,  but 
well  made,  dark  compleitbned^ 
livHy.anH  Intelligent.  H^  dan 
md  and  writb  a  Kttle,  and  ride  09 
borseback.  a  .  more  yneritofious 
aiftiluiremcffit  In  Manafatta  estinia- 
lion.  .His  horpscqpe  ir*aT2to  said 
ta  be  hfghly  fkyoUrable;  and  the 
Diavks  on  his  person  iUdleate  iiis 
beinic destined  to  command.' Witli 
all Inesc  circumstances  in  his  fa- 
i^our,  the.  popular  voi6e  ftifty  con- 
irmed  the  elet^tion  of  the  Uai,  and 
the  1t)th  6f  June  was  tite  day  fi«e<] 
upon  as  most  propitious  for.  th^ 
^rformance  of  the  ceremony  of 
ais  instaJlatiQu.  '- 

""Otitht  r^tnrifay  previons/the 
Cliiefs  aud    the    MinL^ters    were 


assembled  at  tba  Durbar,  whes 
the  intentioAs  of  the  Baisa  Bai  to 
adopt,  and  placse  Mookt  Rao  on 
the  Musnud,  viere  pvblioly  an* 
Bounced,  and  the  opinions  of  tbo 
assembly  were  asked.  Not  a  dis- 
sentient voice  was  heard,  aa^* 
all  expressed  the  warm  eoncur- 
renco  in  the  measure.  The  Pua* 
dits  were  then  consulted  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  lad's  marriage  with 
the  joangest  grand  daughter  of 
the  late  Maharaja,  and  pronoano* 
ed  sentence  in  its  favour. 

On  Sunday,  the  adoption  aad 
marriage  oeremoiues  took  place ; 
the  father  of  the  lad  making  over 
a']  right  to  his  son  to  the  Bai,  and 
confirming  the  donation  by  pour- 
ing water  from  his  liand  upon  l«ers« 
Ott  Monday,  at  day-break,  tbo 
young  Haja  elect  and  his  Bride, pro', 
ceeded  in  state  through  theoamp, 
mounted  on  the  same  elephant,  an^ 
after  having  paid  their  devotions 
toother  at  a  particular  temple^ 
they  returned  to  the  palace,  wheto 
the  ceremonial  was  oorapkted  by 
the  Bai  embracing  the  boy  and  her 
grand  daughter,  and*  plaeiog  ono 
on  each  knee. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  miiiia« 
ters  and  prinelpal  SIrdari  w^iw 
assembled  in  Durbar,  and  whea 
the  auspicious  moment  announced 
by  the  astrologers  arrived,  Hiniiii 
Itao  conducted  the  boy  from' the 
inW  at»f tmehts^  and  leieiding  hifl| 
to  the  British  Resident,  who,  witli 
all  his  suite,  was  present,  request* 
ed  him  to  place  tM  young  Raja 
on  the  Musnud,  which  he'ticcord- 
ingly  did,  and  a  general  discbarge 
of  artillery  and  musketry  pro* 
clisimed  tbe  oeburrence  to  the 
oamp. 

Immediately  after  lif ookt  Rao 
was  seated,  the  U^stdent  present- 
ed a  splendid  Kbelat  to  him,  and 
one  for  tbe  Bride,  on  the  part, of 
the  Governor*  General.  Tray^ 
were  presented  also,  on  behalf  of 
^e^  Bala  Ani';  as  well  as  by  tbo 
Senapati  and  by  Raghunath  hao« 
on  the  partoftbe  Raj,a  of  Dbar« 
The  differeiit  ifidividualspredeaty 


^noSmdtiielr-respectlTe  Nm« 
Mrt,  whioh  coBtiMied  till  «boat 
10.  a'clQcky  whm  4be  young  Raja 
beipg  ooiBhpletely  overcome  with 
|fitigve,.wfts  allowed  lo  ratire  ta 
repose.  The  heat  of  Ihe  day,  and 
the  crowded  stetA  of  the  Darbar, 
tendered  .the  oereeiODy  partiouiajr-. 
ly.oppiieeaivetofliaoh  oldeir  iBdi*^ 
viduais. 

Mookt  Rao  takes  the  title  of 
lankojee  Sindiay  after  the  gallant 
Chief  of  that  name,  who  waa  lulled 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  PannA- 
^tv  Tha  Baisa  Bai  will  continue 
lo  aot  as  llegenCy  antU  the  young 
t^ia  attains  years  of  disaretion*— 
f  e«/.  G^z,  Jfdy  0. 

i^ingal  C/m6.— W#  observe  it 
tntimated,  that  the  Proceedings  oi* 
this  association  eonmence  on  Fri^ 
day  next  the  Idth,  wlih«  Dinner* 
at  which,  weonderstand»theRighA 
poAOMrable  Viscount  Comber* 
me«ey  us  Patron  of  the  Clnb,  wlU 
j^reaide.  The  foUowiag  is  an  ao^ 
oarate  listof  ttie  Original  Mem.* 
bcFs: 

The    Right  Gro|i*ble   Yiscowi 
tombermere. 
.  iLie«t.-Col.  Piawkina* 

Lieat*Col.  Bongan^A.  n.  c. 

Capt  Mundagir,  a»  n.  c. 

Mr.  P.  Y.  LindA^,  c.  s. 

Captain  White,  6&tl>  Regiment 
N.  I. 

Captain  Cox«  58tk  Regiment  Nt 

.Mr.  6.  A.  Bashby,.c.  s. 
.  Mr.  Walpole,  c.  s« 
.  Mr.  Bamett,  G.  s. 

Capt  A.  $pcir4«  Political 
Agent,  Serdhea. 

.   Capt.  Caldwellj  in  ^arj^s  Mj-i 
sore  Princes.  > 

.  JDr.  Bnrke. 

Col.  Pepper»<0omf.} 
I  Commodore  Hayes^ 

Mr.  Strong. 

Itf  ajor  Beatson,  d.  a^  e. 

Mr.  Mathews,  Qiyil  Surgeon. 

^Q^.  J,  W.  FasU  2ftth  Regiment 
N.  I. 
.  .Majo?  Malii^,  t*  ?,  h. 

CoiofjieVHodgion* 


Qmirt^B^tfi«^* 


Cftw» 


Capt.  Bakar,  Hnno^AiBlillaiy. 

Mr.  Murray.  Asat.  Suigepn.     . 

Captain  gaJDlirana. 

Mr.  Tiower,  c.  ♦.  : 

Cd.  Cunliffe,  ComwMary  Ge^ 
necal. 

Co).  Watson,  A^jut^n^  General; 

Colonel  igtavettsopy  Quarlwbt 
1iaster*Geaeml,  • 

Capt  Oliphant,  Aut-  Secrata^ 
ry  Military  Board. 

Major  J.  N.  Jackson.  > 

Mr.  BL  T.  Prinsep,  c.  ;S. . 

Honl»le  Col.  Fipch,  Military 
Secy.  C.  in  C. 

Major  Fidde«,  Assistant  Com* 
missary  General. 

Col.  Pryant,  Jn4s^  Advocate 
General. 

Mr.  Wynch,  fS.  s. 

Mr.  Tortoq^  Advocate  General; 

Mr.  R.  M.  Hamilton, «.  a. 

Lieut.  Mackenaie,  A4}Utant  Sih 
Cavalry. 
}  Brigadier  O'Qalloriin; 

Sir  qh^a.   Metcalfe,  . 

Mr.  D.  Scott,  c.  s« 

.Dr,  ias.  Raokei^. 

Mr.  T.  T.  MotcaifBv  c.  s. 

Lieoi.'CoL  Parker,  Artillery.. 

Brigade  Hsjor  Homiywood. 

Mif,  H.  Moore,  c.  a.    . 

Mr.  Briscoe,  c.  s.  . 
f  Mr.  WeUen,  cj  a. 

Mr.  Forbes,  Asat.  Surgeon. 

Lieut.  W.  Hialop. 

Captain  J.  Cheane,  Engineers. 
,  Captain  W.  BurUc^,  Asst.  Conir 
missary  General.-:    ' 

CapL.  Mackinley,  p.  a.  a.  o.  * 
.  Lieut. -Col.  W.  C.  Baddeley, 
(Home.) 

Captain  F.  Jeald|if,  Asst.  Secy. 
Military  Board. 

Lieut  J..  K.  Focbe^  Eteinoecsu 
;  Lienteni^pt  J,  P.  Macaougall, 
a.  A.  c.  o, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Surgeon* 

The  Hon'ble  J.  £.  Elliot,  c«  a. 

Capt  W.  3Age«  48th  N.  I. 

Capt  BlUs,  Marine,  Sto^m* 
Keeper.  '  ', 

.  lieutenant  F.  8.  Bfawkins*  a. 

-Majo^  jr«^  CanUel^  FoL  A((%iit 

Nat^l.         ., Digitized  by  GoOglec.  J  : 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Oldffeld,  c.  a. 

14  r.  J.  Master,  c.  s. 

Lieatenant  W.  £^art,  64tb  R. 
W.I, 

Lieatenant-Colonel  Andree,  7th 
Bej^imeat. 
.  Major  MacLeod,  Engineers. 

Captain  Lamb,    Barrack  Mas- 
ter* Berhampore. 

jLkiit.-Cof.  Shttbrick,  Ut  ligbt 
CaTalry. 
.  Dr.  W.  Rnssell,  Presidency, 

Dr.  James  Mellis,  Presidency. 

Bleat.-Col.  8winey»  p.  c.  o. 

Major  Battiae,  d.  p.  c.  o. 

Capt.  White   Brigade    Major. 
Barraokpoie. 

Capt.  Henderson,   d.  a»  c.  «. 
Pie8idency» 

Mr.  Torreos,  c.  s., 

Mr,  Larrnleta. 

Mr.  B.  KoberU. 

Mr.  J.  6.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Jas.  Calder. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  D.  Bryoe. 

Mr.  Jas.  Yonng. 

Mr.  Bracken, 

Mr.  C.  K.  Robison. 

Mr.  J.  Palmer. 

Captain  J.  Elliott,  a.  A.  o.  K.  t. 

Mr.  J.Hawkins,  c.  s. 

Mr.  E.  Majoribanks,  c.  s. 

Iiieat.*Col.  Anbnrey,  Engineers, 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  Surgeon,  Bd. 
]le.W.  Provs. 

Dr.  S.  Nioolson. 

lioat.  F.Sewell,  11th  Regiment 
W.I. 

Mr.  R.  Browne. 
.    Maior  J.  Drysdale,  60th  Regt. 
K.I. 

laeat.  W.  Hiokey,  2d  Regiment. 
.    JaIbb^j^  W.  Dickson,  Engineers. 

Mr.  W.  MeWille. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Fergnsson. 

Mr.  W.  Patricks 

Mr.  O,  C.  Cheape,  c,  s.  Bdrd- 
wan, 

Mr.  C.  RenniQ,    Surgeon,  8th, 
Xi .  I. 

Mi(.  T.  Riehardsoa,  c.  s. 

JUieol.-Col.  Gilbert,  l?am.  Bn. 

Captain  JohnaoD,  H.  C.  S.  S. 
£iit#rprisa. 


Capt,  H.Playfiftix,Artillmry. 

Lieut.  M.  G.  White,  06th  Ra* 
giment. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Barwell,  c.  s. 

Capt.  J.  Taylor,  Engineers. 

Tbe  Hon'ble  W.  H.  L,  MeWUle, 
c.  s. 

Lieutenant     Conventry, .    6th 
Light  Cavalry. 

Col.  C.  Brown,  H.  Artillery,     • 

Lieut.- Col-  Dundas,  Artillery. 
.   Lieutenant  Wade,  13. 

Col,  W.   Riohards,  Command  i 
ing  at  Agra, 

Col.  E.  Cartwright,  16thR.N.L 

Capt.  F.  Birkett,  6th  N.  L 
.  Geo.  Thomson,  Lt.  Engrs. 

Captain  F.  Frushard,  68th  N.I> 

Lieutenant  F.    Tweedale,    8th 
Light  Cavalry. 

Capt.  C.  H,  Campbell,  Artillery. 

Captain  J.    C.    Wotherspoon, 
2d  Extra  N.  I. 

Sir  C.  Grey,  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  W.  Leyoester,  c.  s. 

Captain  Jones,  46th  N.  I. 

Captain  Parsons,  Hissar. 

Mr.  A.  Cnmming,  c.  s, 

Mr.  R.  Udney,  c.  n. 

Sir  J,  Franks. 
Ir.  J.  P.  Warde,  c  s. 
Captain  Neufville, 
Colonel  Cotton,  c.  a. 
Colonel  MeCombe,  c.  i. 
Mr.  J.  Twining. 
Mr.  J.  Trotter,  c.s. 
Captain  Monke, 
Mr.  J.  Lawrdl,  c.  a. 
Mr.  C.  Udny,  c.  s. 
Mr.  S.  Patterson,  c.  s. 
.    Colonel  EIrington,  c.  b. 
Sir  Edward  Ryan. 
Mr.  Uoger  Winteu^Owt.O^, 
July  9. 

MEETING  AT  THE  TOWN 
HALL. 

Marquis  op  Hastings. 

The  Honorable  tbe  Chief  Jus- 
tiee,  having  taken  the  cbair,  ad* 
dressed  the  Meeting,  as  follows : 
Gbntlbmbw, 

Although  I  feel  deeply  the  ho«' 
nor  of  beipg  associated  in  any 
nrajTy  with  the  memory  «f  the  Mar- 


^itM^fy  BefiHti^. 


IJUff. 


qnig  of  Hiitkl|«,  so  illa^trioiis, 
id  fDagnaDiiiiovs^' 80  genoroas,  so 
beloved,  yet  I  desire  to  say^  thai 
my  own  Ji]df;niMit  would  have  fix* 
ed  on  Home  othet  person  to  tatke 
this  ebair.  Wlieii  your  choioe  bas 
fallen  upon  me,  no  relnetanoe  oil 
iby  part  sfeiaU  mar  year  arrange- 
ment, or  interrapt  the  eager  omf'^ 
ings  ef  rte(>e<iton  saeh  an  occa- 
sioft* 

Thes  amemotivesliowe?er,  which 
oliaiethls  explanation,  will  pre-r 
vent  me  from  expressing  tiie  whoM^en  death. 
of  what  t  feel.  When  I  am  in  the  The  greeitness 
midst  of  those  who  parttoipated  in 
the  Coaoiels  of  Lord  Hastings, 
who  assisted  him  in  the  field,  who 
formed  his  eif  ole  of  piitate  Socie- 
ty, it  would  be,  as  if  a  stranpr 
were  to  ohirude  himself  into  the 
place  of  the  mourners  in  his  fuhe- 
ral  procession,  were  I  to  pre-oecu- 


had  afmo^t  said.  In  the  hiitotyof 
the  world,  for  its  beneficial  results, 
the  oompletehess  of  its  suooess,  the 
fcfgitimacy  of  its  objects  :  not  hav« 
ing  been  waged  for  conquest,  nor 
^enfbr  glory,  but  that  Yillagei 
might  be  at  peace  ;  that  peasants 
might  sleep  In  security ;  that  wo» 
flien  might  be  safe  from  ?ioleiioe 
and  insalt;  that  children  migM 
not  prerish  on  the  threshold  of  life ; 
and  that  old  men,  with  grey  bairs, 
might  look  forward  to  a  Mood* 


py  the  olitoe  of  fixing  In  the  tiew 
of  this  Meeting,  all  those  linea* 
ments  of  his  charaeter^  which  it  is 
desirable  to  preserTO  in  a  lively  and 
lasting  remembrance. 

In  abstaining  from  this,  I  do 
Yiolenoe  to  my  inclinations.  I  can- 
not look  CD  such  a  picture  without 
feeling  a  natural  impulse  to  ex* 
press  ray  admiration.  The  mar-> 
tial  spirit  and  skill  of  his  earlier 
years-^the  splendid  hospitality  and 
munificence  with  which  he  com* 
forted  the  noble  and  aflieted  exiles 
of  a  rival  nation--the  generous  hu* 
manity  which  carried  his  thoughts 
from  the  glittering  sphere  in  which 
he  moved,  into  the  cell  of  the  im- 
prisoned debtor— the  glorioua  ac- 
tions which  he  directed  from  his 
seat  of  Government  in  India,<r- 
these  are  objects  which,  invested 
with  the  general  grandeur,  and 
softened  by  the  prevailing  urbanity 
of  his  character,  and  mingled  with 
the  lights  of  domestic  virtue,  no 
mind  can  regard  without  emotion, 
when  the  man  of  whom  th^  eon- 
stitnte  the  faint  aemblanoo^  has 
gone  down  ibto  his  graye.  In  one 
exploit  he  was  pfre-emiaently  hap- 
py«  The  Pindareo  war  is  stngQ. 
lar  in  lii4iiui  history^  singular^  I 


of  this  -Mfliieve* 
ment  alSne,  if  there  hacf  been  oc« 
casionfofit,  woNild  harre  sufficed 
to  obscure  with  glory  a  life  of  er>i 
rbrs.  Buf^of  those  few  errors^ 
which  some  may  be  df^i^OMd  to 
find  in  the  lafe  of  Lord  Hastings, 
all  vie  with  each  other  in  declaring, 
that  the  origin  wait  iflways  an  ex- 
cess of  generous  motiVes ;  an^  that 
even  his  failings  leahed  to  the 
side  of  virtue.  If  he  was  mhgni* 
fioent  and  lavish,  there  was  no 
waste  for  sensual  or  selfish  gruUfi* 
cation.  His  was  the  profusion  of 
generosity— the  boundless  over- 
flowing  of  a  heart,  which  oonld 
not  return  a  barren  dCitial  to  any 
voice  that  cried  to  if  for  snteoour^ 
If  a  dissension  took  place  between 
him  and  a  political  party  with 
vrbich  he  had  been  long  connected, 
it  was  no  view  of  private  advan* 
tage,  nor  wicked  vacillation  of 
principle  which  separated  them, 
out  a  devoted  attachment  and 
glowing  loyalty  to  his  lPrinc&  la 
one  Instance  in  faia  Indlas  admi* 
nistration,  he  adopted  meaauieftio* 
lating  to  the  Presi,  which  ikm^ 
who  followed  him,  havd  %teB  raa« 
son  to  alter.— I  have  no  intention, 
and  I  trusi  that  no  ohe  here  has 
any  intention,  to  express  an  opi- 
nion on  this  ]^nt-<-l^  hate  op- 
portunities enough  forourpoHa* 
oal  eonteiltions ;  do  not  let  oa  dis- 
turb by  them  the  repose  or  the  ho- 
nors of  the  doad.  Hut  thosjandi 
I  take  upon  me  to  say,-  that,  those 
who  are  most  confident  of  his  hav- 
ing in  this  iw^i^  oottmitted  a 


i^nr 


MiscelbtM(m9  0cfWtmie$/^Cate9ita. 


9Utak9»  eagmrly  jiiilribaletbat  w- 
ipke  to  the  Qoblest  motives,  to  a 
coiifideiyoe  in  tbe  inyalnerable  pa- 
rity of  bis  Qwa  ipteotions,  to  an 
opinion  too  favorable  of  his  fel- 
low men,  to  a  belief  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  bis  own  na* 
tnre,tbat  wba^  was  freely  given 
would  never  be  wHfaPy  abuseil* 

Whatever  else  of  qneitioaiia>Ie 
pottoy  BUiy  be  diseovered  in  ^tiie 
ling  and  poUio  life  of  thin  Ndble^ 
man,  I  am  persuaded,  hw  a  view  of 
its  general  tniv>r,  vn^ld  ha  lotind 
to  have  had  Its  odgah  in  slmilav 
Morcea:  and  W0oid  ^alyaonfirm 
H»  nielandi4>ly  iaaxi»,  that  ihe 
best  peraotM  have  need  In  chia 
waiidto  watch  their  virtnef,  aK 
most  aasonipnliraslyaaftheyshoald 
(heir  vices  c  and,  (alas,  for  knniAB 
natQffe)thaft  a  heart  may  be  lo» 
Mnd,  a  asind  may  ha  tooaohle  for 
thei^overnmeot  of  aMo* 

Gentlemen,  I  resign  to  those 
^ho  have  had  ^be  happipess  of 
enjojring  the  friendship  or  the  ac- 
qnamtance  of  liiocd  Hastings,  fhe 
grateful  taslt  of  expanding  and 
fUUng  up  tliis  scanty  outline-r-I 
trust  that  I  have  sufficiently  de- 
clared my  owtt  sentiments  to  enti- 
tle me  to  tiie  honor  of  proposing 
to  yon  the  followiag  reaolotion : 

The  Chairman  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  Resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Hon'ble; 
Mr.  Bayley^  and  carried  nnani- 
BAonsly— 

That  this  Meeting,  strongly  ias* 
pressed  with  feelings  of  vener^ 
ation  for  the  memory  of  the  Mar- 
«|oess  or  Hastings,  Governor  6e- 
aeral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
India,  daring  an  eventful  period 
of  nearly  lea  years;   with  grati 


CoUnel  Briaat  then  rpse«  and 
spoke  jto  the  foUDwiog  effect :^ 

Wh^  the  Marquess  of  Hftstinga. 
reliimuished  this  Government^  the. , 
people  of  India  resolved  to  erect  ' 
hiirstatne  hi  Galctttta--4hat  atataa 
ia.soott  ex^peoted  to  an-ive,    hoi 
where  taplaoe  khas  been  but  late- 
ly  the  subject  pf  consideration.    I 
tMnk  qo  admirer  of  Lord  HMtinga 
wonld  wish  to  see  it  in  the  Hall- 
bellow,  where  the  statue  of  Mar«^. 
<u»;ss   Cornwallis    seems,    every 


time  we  pasif  i^  to  reproach  us  tot 
its  obeoore  and  fir  adapted  sitna*. 
tion.    To  reaeife  L^rd  H^tiog<i 
sjtatu^  fifom  a  similar  f<^ii^on,  a, 
second  ^ubscrip^on  wo»^  ^  Wn 
qeisary  f  ;t  ]^  M»^oie  be^  pro- 
posed ip^    -opr.  pfesent    object: 
shbiild  if6  mop  ^rue^ur^ ,  whose* 
tieauty  and  ih^nf^Miy  yaight  exhlt 
bi|;  a  moniune^i  worthy  of  its  il« 
iustrious.objed^.  and  of  the.  grat^ 
tadle'of  Undia^  affprding   at   the 
same  time  Djrote9tio|i  to  his  sUtae. 
There  can  -b^'^o  doubt,  I  apprch. 
bend,  that  the  original  sobscribem 
would  rea<jUiy!  assent,    and  there 
^re,  I  believe,  now  prefent,  aecve^ 
ral  of  the  committee  pn.tbat  occa- 
sion.   A  cliariUb)e  ii^titation  has 
also  been  suggested ;  this  certainij 
would  be  jmore  consooiuit  with  tbe 
life  of  ^rd  Has^ags,    and    tbe^ 
statne  would  there  ^qd  its  proper 
place;  bi|t  I  fear  it  ifould  be  ob- 
jectionable from  itse3[pense,though. 
1  shall  cordially  concur  in.  it,  if 
thought    practicable,    conceiving- 
that  no  expression  of  our  senti- 
ments can  be  too  strong  on  this 
occasion,  where  the  best  feelings 
of  our  hearts,  and  the  obligation 
of  .a  public  duty,  are  equally  coa- 
suited;   for   though    a    long  and> 
illustrious   career    had    rendered. 
Lord   Hastings  one  of  tbe  most 

tude  |6r  the  Uessinga  of  his  juat   eminent  characteri  of  Europe,  his 

and  gloriona    Ge^emment,    and    spbseqiient  asdmiidstration  of  his 

admiration   of  his  great  asd  wir- 

tnona  ebaraoter,  are  aaxiens  to 

transmitto  posterity,  a  Memorial 

of  their   afieelionate    attaobment 

andremeoi,  by  the  ereetton  of  a 

Fnblie  Monument* 
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Empire  formed  the  grand  eta  of. 
his  life ;  and  our  embodied  expres- 
sion this  day  is  due  to  a  goverA- 
nwnt,  not  more  resplendent  in  its 
external  triumphs,  than  happy  in 
the  protection  ef  a  |:rateful  people. 


M 


QuarUrfy  Register, 
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^  Tbe^olitiea!  and  military  trans- 
actions of  bis  administration,  lave 
obtained  in  one  of  our  soeiety  a 
fbithful  as  well  as  an  able  histori- 
an,  and  the  trath  of  bis  narraUve 
is  itself  the  best  and  highest  eiub- 
gj:   it  is  a  picture    of   wisdom', 
victory,  and  beneficence.    Amon^. 
the  splendid  events  of  his  g'overn-' 
ment,  there  was  one  act  of  Lord 
Hastinj^,  which  afone  would  bare 
established  him  the  benefactor .  of 
the  Indian  continent,  and  I  advert 
to  it  because  it  was  ibat  ob  whicfc, 
in  bis  retirement,  his  heart  dwelt 
with  pride  and  exaltation,  and  it 
e&lled  it  the  honest  triumph  of  the 
British' Arms.    It  was  the  praeti- 
C^sn '.extension,  to  'whote  countries 
and  nations,  of  the  prinoffyies  and 
feelings   that   ruled   his   conduct 
tdif  ards  all  that  live  and  breathe : 
an    utter  abhorrence   of   cruelty, 
tfnd  viituoas    entliusiasm  in  the 
protection  of  the  weak   and  the 
oppressed.    The  PIndaree  war  was 
at  once  the  assertion  of  his  firm- 
ness and  humanity.     The  Indian 
government  resolved  on  H  without 
attthority  from  home,    and   Lord 
Hastings,  on  his  own  responsibili- 
ty, determined  on  their  total  ex- 
tirpation, for  the  instructions  from 
England,  when  they  did    arrive, 
only  consented  to  our  expulsion 
of  them  from  certain    countries. 
To  us,  so  near  the  sc^ie  of  horror, 
fhmlliar  with  their  atrocious  deeds, 
aware  that  these  infuriate  demons 
were  loose  upon  a  people,  either 
British  subjects,  or  those  of  weak- 
er states  entitled  to  our  protection, 
his    authority  for   his  enterprize 
seemed  the  commission  of  his  God ; 
Heaven  never  more  distinctly  ad- 
dressed  itself  to  human    intelli- 
getice,  than  in  the  cries  of  their 
nkurdered   and    tortured   victims, 
and  the  flame  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  marked  their  desolat* 
lag  track*.*  ' 

*  It  was  ascertahied  by  a  CdDmitlBe, 
sen(  t0  the  epot  for  (he  express  >purpoeo 
of  the  ioF«sUf[ation.  that  doriDg  aa  id- 
cursion  of- 12'  days  into  our  territories^, 
aso  villages  had  been  plundered,  18s 


To  the  Natives  of  India,  the 
splendour  of  his  success  In  the 
extirpation  of  these  ferodoas 
hordes,  and  fbe  destruction  of 
the  AAahratta  oonfiMleracy  which 
attempted  to  save  them,  appeared 
the  work  ofmore  than  human  agen- 
cy; for  such  was  the  wisdom  of 
his  providence,  and  the  perfection 
of  his  measures,  that,  when  the 
Mabratta  powers  broke  out,  irri- 
tated and  alarmed  at  the  rapid  and' 
inevitable  rain  which  throatencd 
the  PkidarcMSs,  every  pni vision,  aa 
if  in  contemplation  of  sdch  de&o* 
tion,  was  in  fostant  operation,  the 
ootifederatiott  beeame  but  a  mmno^ 
and  each  State  fell  aeparmtely  and 
alone ;  but  to  those  who  obsenmd 
bis  bold  and  oomprelMnaive  ar- 
rangensenU,  and  the  eaergiea  he 
imparted  for  thetr  exeoQtioa,  It 
seemed  a  probable,  as  well  ae  na- 
tural result,  tm  bis  |>lans  onoe  de- 
cided, the  vigorous  applicatioaof 
his  means  kept  pace  with  the  firm- 
ness of  his  resolution.  And  those 
means  were  powerfully  abundant ; 
they  consisted  of  the  admiration 
and  devotion  of  the  Ipdian  Army» 
and  the  personal  attachment  of  the 
Troops  of  Bengal. 

On  the  hearts  of  that  Army  Loid 
Hastings  has  a  demand  of  ever^ 
lasting  gratitude.  Unceasing  were 
his  eflbrts  to  obtain  for  them  a  par- 
ticipation in  every  benefit  enjoyed 
by  any  other  branch  of  the  British 
Army.  Deep  and  unvaried  was 
his  solicitude  for  the  diffusion  of 
their  fune,  and  nnderhis  command 
was  their  regular  introduction  to' 
those  honors  essential  toa  Soldier's 
profession  :  Lord  Hastiiligs  led  the 
Mian  Officer  to  the  foot  of  the 
threne,  and  presented  history  and 
an  empire  as  oar  certificate  of  ser- 
¥loe,  Onr  native  troops  evinced 
towards  him  the'  strongest  attach* 
ment,  a«d  he  obtained  and  secured 
ii  by  a  system,  whose  sneoess  might 

iadividttals,pattD  a  cruel  death,  606 
severely  wounded,  and  qq  less  than 
SfiOS  had  been  sahjocted  to  dififoient 
kiods  of  torture.— Prinsep. 
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be  aeoeptM  a$  ft  t>roof  of  its  rioli- 

'  •J.  To  the  powerful  mind  of  Lord 
HaBttngs,  who,  thoagh  familiar 
with  every  accoant,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  the  vast  regions  that  he 
governed,  still  ttadied  the  life  be- 
fore him,  and  **  in  the  original  pe- 
rused mankind/'  the  Sepoy,  thena- 
tive  soldier  of  the  Indian  Aimy, 
was  the  subject  of  intense  interest, 
and  while  he  reoarred  to  former 
days  of  splendid  service  for  their 
general  character,  he  brought  his 

.  own  personal  observation  to  assist 
him,  in  marking   those  alSecttons 

'  and  antipathies  which  separate  the 
Hindoo  from  the  rest  bf  the  world, 
Bad  the  Sepoy  from  the  rest  j^f  his 
aiation.  Lord  Hastings  sa^  the 
native,  soldier  exhibiting  strong 
and  peoulia'r  passions,  and  ho 
deemed  it  wisdom  as  well  as  ha- 
manity,  to  obtain  his  best  energies 
for  the  state  thr6ng;b  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  the  Sepoy  was  con- 
tented to  afibrd  Ihcm ;  impressing, 
therefore,  his  views  and  his  objects 
tbroagh  their  own  feelings  and 
Qsages,  he  saw,  in  return,  their 
courage   and   devotion  cheerfully 

•  submitting  to  the  discipline  en- 
forced. 

The  high  name  of  Lord  Hastings 
had  long  preceded  him  to  this  coun- 
try, for  he  had  been  a  public  cha- 
racter from  his  early  days,  without 
any  situation  influencing  the  for- 
tunes of  men  ;  the  reputation  he 
had  impressed  on  the  world  left 
him  no  private  station  ;  his  opi- 
nions were  every  where  quoted  as 
authority,  and  his  virtues  for  emu- 
lation and  respect.  The  Earl  of 
Moira  could  derive  no  distinction 
from  any  office,  but  his  acceptance 
of  it  was  the  pledge  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  its  duties.  On  his 
arrival  amongst  us,  the  Governor 
Oeneral  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  India  was  not  more  remarked 
for  the  dignified  simplieity  of  his 
manners,  tlian  for  the  intensity  of 
his  application.  The  public  offi- 
cers, and  all  who  had  business  to 
submit  to  him,  were  received  at  all 
liours,  and  it  was  both  instrucUons 


and  delight,  to  witness  the  lapi^ 
ty  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  oc(* 
der  and  oollectedness  which  ac- 
companied the  vast  range  of  hii 
understanding;  whatever  was  the 
subject,  and  however  foreign  to 
that  to  which  it  sueeeeded,  mtdk 
was  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  that 
every  one  might  have  supposed  ttie 
papers  submitted  had  obtainM  hii 
previous  and  mature  considenu 
tion;  so  clear,  so  perspicuous  wlu 
his  view  of  every  question,  so  con^ 
vincingthe  immediate  judgement 
he  expressed,  and  so  distinct  and 
decided  the  order  that  he  gave. 
All  people  whatever,  strangers  as 
Well  as  subjects  of  his  governmeni, 
had  ready  access  to  him,  and  thik 
poorest  individual  was  secure  of  tt 
personal  hearing.  Btery  petikiodi 
In  whatever  language,  or  form'^ 
was  laid  upon  his  table,  and  he 
never  passed  the  meanest  person 
who  solicited  his  notice,  without 
receiving  his  oomplaint,  or  return* 
ing  his  salute.  In  every  oocupa* 
tion  of  his  life,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private  nature.  Lord  HastiagS 
evinced  that  placid  greatness  and 
endearing  truth,  which  combined 
with  every  act  of  his  exalted  mind 
the  attentions  of  the  kindest  heart ; 
and  whether  a  favor  were  granted 
or  refused,  the  feelings  of  the  pefi<; 
tioner  long  dwelt  on  that  gracious 
expression  and  demeanor,  which 
enhanced  obligation  or  softened 
disappointment.  Lord  Hastings 
presided  at  our  literary  meetings'; 
he  inspected  every  suggestion  of 
improvement ;  hg  eacou  raged  eve^ 
ry  effort  of  genius;  he  attended 
all  our  places  of  rational  amuse^ 
ment  that  he  thought  his  presence 
would  promote,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
his  time,  his  inclinations,  his  hours 
of  rest,  for  he  rose  at  4,  and  never 
reposed  duringthe  day— was  madto 
with  such  cheerfulness,  enid  hik 
dignified  presence  was  tempered 
with  such  courtesy  and  urbanity, 
that  society  bent  to  him  as  toft 
being  of  superior  order,  and  at- 
tachment to    his  person  mingled 
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wStb  oiurfediBgf  ofvenention  pni 
refpect. 

For  aoiQe  monthi  pait  I  had  ia 
AQtieipiktioD  acoqoimaDioatioD  con- 
genial  with  the  warmest  feelings 
of  tbig  iilustrioos  man.  I  had 
liojfied  to  have  informed  him  of  the 
hamane  clTorta  of  Uord  Comber- 
mere  and  his  qoaneil.  anpported 
hy  the  Jodges  of  the  Snpreme 
Ponrtyto  ameliorate  the  wretch- 
ed fate  of  tbe  imprisoned  debtor— 
to  have  been  permitted  to  trans- 
mit to  him  the  sngs^estiona  of  the 
.distlngnisbed  person,  whose  hig^ 

Kwers.  and   acqoirements   have 
m  bene?olentljr  devoted  to  the 
^nsideration  of  the  creditor  and 
debtor  in  Briti^  India,  and  from 
yvhom  we  have  jast  heard  so  e]a<* 
foent  and  impressive  a  tribute  to 
our   loved  and  venerated   chiefs 
'  8ttch  1^  communication  was  eml- 
iiently   due   tp  the  Marquess  of 
bastings,  for  to  him  as  Lord  Raw- 
don,  and  Earl  of  Mpira,  is  pr^lGi- 
pally  to  be  ascribed  the  establish- 
ment  at  home,   of    that   eternal 
truth,  that  liberty  of  person,  is  the 
pacred  property  of  every  honest  in- 
solvent, which  ^he  direst  wreck  of 
fortune  can  never  forfeit  or  snr- 
tender.     Lord  Hastings  lived  to 
pee  the  complete  triumph  of  his 
opinions,  and  what  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  weakness  of  his  sen- 
aibility,  recognized  as  the  princir 
pies  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
proclaimed  as  the  law  of  England, 
bope  still  flattered  us  with  again 
beholding  him  in  the  great  coun- 
eiU  of  the  nation,  where,  asserting 
the  universal  application  of  those 
troths,  his  character  and  eloquence 
would  have  sustained  the  petition 
of  the  debtors  in  the  CalcutUjail, 
jforitis  well  known,  that  during 
liis  government,  he  transmitted  to 
the  authorities  at  home,  his  opi- 
nions on  the  extension  of  the  Bank- 
rnpt  and  Insolvent  laws  to  this 
oountry;  and  though  his  experi- 
ence might  have  suggested  many 
siiodifications,  yet  that  he  prayed 
tbeir  benign  spirit  might  soon  vbit 
Ike  prisons  of  christian  India,  we 


may  r«i^ily  alBrm  of  h^n,  whose 
heart  was  the  native  seat  of  justioe 
and  mercy,  and  the  practice  of  his 
life  their  truest  exposition. 

If  it    be  intended,    as  I  have 
heard,  to  propose  a  monument  in 
the  Cathedral,  or  in  England,  or 
in  any  place,  where  the  natives  of 
India  cannot  approach  it,  I  most 
decidedly  object.    For  their  sakes 
I  wish  i(  to  be  easily  accessible  and 
prominently  conspicuous.    Every 
.other  consideration    is    of  minor 
inoment,  for    throw  a    shadelese 
atone  npon  the  earth,  and  tell  the 
pejonJe  of  India  that  it  is  In  honor 
of  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  stone 
wilt  soon  become  a  temple,  an<l 
jth^pllsice  where  it  stands  be  holy 
pound  ;  so  gracious  and  so  hal- 
lowed is  his  name  among  them!  and 
this  is  not  the  result  of  the  Govem- 
jnent  alone,  but  also  of  his  person- 
al character,  and  conduct  of  that 
mild  and  conciliating  manner  and 
address,  that  can  do  so  much,  an^ 
without  which  you  can  do  nothings 
in  our  intercourse  with  the  natives 
of  India,  <*  the  etfects  of  which" 
(they  are  his  own  words)  *'  were 
visible  in  the  reliance  of  all  classes 
of  men  on  the  fairness  of  our  pur- 
poses.''   Let  OS  look  around  and 
mark    those    effects;  we  see  the 
native,  who,  before  Lord  Hastings' 
Government,    stood     aloof,    with 
suspicious    and  repelling  aspect, 
now  cheerfully   advancing  under 
his  impulse  and  direction,  associ- 
ating himself  with  English  enter* 
prize  and  talents  in  the  improve* 
ment  and  instruction  of  his  coun- 
try,   dispensing     his    wealth    in 
objects  of  public  utility,  uniting 
in  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
Colleges,  and    even    leading  hia 
son  to  the  school  founded   by  a 
Christian  Government  for  the  pro- 
motion of  European    knowledge. 
Such  was  their    confidence,    and 
nobly  did  he  claim  it  I    Look  at 
the  wonderful  improvements  dif- 
fusing beauty  and  health  through- 
out this  immense  metropolis  ;  at 
the  various    institutions    for  tfao 
mental  and  moral   institution  |tf- 
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tlie  uaUve  i^opiQla^ii  not  only  in 
€alentu»  bat  thronghont  the  vast 
territories  of  this  Presidency,  dat- 
ing  tlieir  existeuee  under  his  go« 
t^tav^nt,  and  ovifigtiidr  ^rospo- 
ifty  to  his  cate.    This  is  why  I 
wish  a  tnonament  eongenial  with 
aativo  feeKng,  and  open  to  natito 
^titeinplation  :  whether  it  oon- 
tain  the  statue  or  not,  is  of  trifling 
ocmsideratidntothis  liiost  essenUal 
^oittt,  for  ^tle  justiee  and  pro- 
tection eoiitittne  the  attributes  of 
^leBritifb  rule,  while  the  »a^w 
letaitt  the  conviction,  the  truth  of 
which  it  n^as  the  unvarying  objedt 
of  his   administration  to  enforce, 
that  the  English  Officers  of  govern- 
ment are  lesponsible  servants  of 
«ie  state,  placed  in  power  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  wfkils 
the  leligiott  and  the  usages  of  the 
ooustry  are  respected    wherever 
the   British    authority    extends, 
while  the  native  popnUtion  shall 
advadee  in  knowledge  and  self-res-' 
pect,  his  monument  will  become  a 
place  of    pilgrimage  throughout 
the  East,  and  people  of  all  religions 
mnd  all  languages    beUeve    Uiat 
fcls  spirit  still  lives  for  their  pro^ 
tection.    Sir,  I  beg  to  propose  tW 
Resolution  which  I  will  now  read. 
That  a  struotoro  be  raised  in 
this   metropolis     worthy    of  thcf 
mnstrious  object  of  out  tespect, 
and  forming  an  appropriaie  rj* 
ceptaele   for   the    sUtoe  already 
*  voted  to  him  by  the  people  of  In* 
dia  on  his  relinquishment  of  the 
Governrnent  of  this  Empire. 

Mf.  Wynch  rose  to  second  the 
Resolution,  and  spolie  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  —  ^  ,  , 
Sir,— Asanindividoal,  who  feels 
mond  of  the  recollection,  that  ho 
entered  the  public  service  under 
tiie  auspices  of  the  Marquess  of 
BastingSi  I  rise  to  second  the  Re- 
solution, which  has  been  mov^d  by 
lay  friend  Colonel  BryanU  A  statue 
having  been  already  vottfd  on  the 
aocasion  of  tho  departure  of  the 
Marquess  of  Bastings  from  India, 
I  know  of  no  better  tribute  to  his 
Msttioryi  than  that  of  an  aU  ajipro- 


priate  reoeptecle  for  its  seceptiov 
when  it  shall  arrive.   Having  been 
absent  from  the  country,  at  the 
time  that  that  illustrious  Nobiemaa 
reslgaed  the  Government  of  this 
country,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
join  in  the  mark  of  respect  then 
oiliwedtohlm,  and  I  accordingly 
hope  to  be  indulged   in  making 
some  observations  on  what  I  con* 
ceivetobe  the  title  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  to  a  tribute  at  our 
hands  to   perpetuate   his  virtuet 
and  his  fame.    But  a  few  short 
years.  Sir,  have  intervened  snioa 
I  first  raised  my  voice  in  this  Hall^ 
inaceordance  with  that  of  an  as- 
sembly as  numerous  and  respect- 
able as  any  that  was  ever  convened 
within  its  walls,  to  hail  the  trium- 
pbfmt  return  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings.    Little  did  I  then  ima- 
gine, that  so  short  would  be  tho 
period/erethe   laurels  which  bo 
bad  gathered  for  his  life,  were  to 
bo  strewn  as  garlands  for  his  grave. 
Sir,    after  what  has  fallen  from 
yourself  and  from  my  friend,  vrhm 
preceded  me,  it  b  not  too  much 
to  affirm  that  the  career  of  tho 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  from  tho 
earliest  period  of  his  youth  to  tho 
day  of  his  death,  was  one  of  un- 
exampled  brilliancy   and   glory* 
His  military  exploittin  America, 
were  long  ago  written  by'his  con^* 
quering  sword  in    the  annals  of 
posterity.    In  the  page  of  history 
Mn  be  found  recorded  tho  timely 
and  effeetoal  «d  which  he  afforded 
to  the  late  illustrious  Commander- 
id-Ghief,  when  engaged  in  repeU 
ling  the  progress  of  the  arms  of 
tevolutionatfy     France.      At    an 
after  period  of  his  life,  we  saw  him 
invested  with  a  high  military  com- 
mand in  tho  Morthem  part  of  our 
Isle ;  his  arrival  on  the  Scottish 
border,  Weloomed   by    assembled 
thousands,  who  fomnd  in  him  no 
less  a  friend  than  protector,  and 
who  mdurned  his  departure  aa  a 
national  calamity.     As  a  British 
Peer,  we  have  known  him  ever  to 
maintain,  by  his  manly  doquence. 
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«Mi  the  aoandiietfi  of  liis  jodgnMnt, , 
1ms  title  to  iiitwai  mmidtttliebofo-' 
ditary  noUeBof  oar  land.  At  a  po- 
fiod  of  great  natioiial  emorMoy, 
weaaw  himspodallyMlocted  by  tlie . 
Regent  of  the  Realai  to  endeaTOiHr 
to  reconcile  theeonflicting  polilieal 
opinioiM  of  the  leading  men  of  our 
eoutry,  and  to  torn  the  eompara- 
tlvely  feeble,  and  separated  streans 
of  party  feeling  into  one  broad  and 
undivided  ebannel  for  its  prospe- 
yity  and  preeerTatlon:  Snbee- 
qnently,  we  beheld  him  ehoeen  to 
be  the  repreientatiTO  of  bis  Sove- 
leign,  in  this  extended  portion  of 
the  British  £mpire :  how  well, 
how  nobly,  he  fnlfilled  his  high 
behests,  we  oan  witness.  I  beg, 
Sir,  to  be  allowed  to  recall  the  re- 
eollection  of  thole  present  to  the 
period,  when  Lord  Moira  assumed 
charge  of  this  OoTornment— name 
^,  the  latter  end  oflBI3,  and  si- 
mnltaneoas  with  it,  I  affirm  with- 
out fear  of  denial,  heinenrred  the 
icaponsibilityof  two  wars  of  the 
most  serioos  magnitude.  Searoe- 
ly.  Sir,  had  he  had  time  tooasthis 
eomprehensiTc  glance  over  the 
oemplioated  range  of  duties  impos- 
ed upon  him  by  the  union  of  his 
pmaon,  ofthe  oiftoes  of  GoTomor 
Ooneraland  Commander-in-Chief, 
when  he  was  eompelied  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  rights,  the 
interests,  and  the  honor  of  the  Bri- 
tish GoTemment  against  the  ag* 
gressions  of  the  state  of  Nepal. 
In  so  doing,  he  proclaimed,  that 
aoTer  would  he  lay  down  those 
arms,  until  the  enemy  should  be 
nompelM  to  atone  for  his  outrage*- 
ons  oondoot— to  indemnify  the 
British  Goreniment,  for  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  war^and  to  eoter, 
nito  full  seourity  fbr  the  future 
mabrtenanoe  of  Uioee  relations  he 
Imd  so  shamefully  Tiolated.  In 
tittle  more  than  one  year,  that 
^^ge  was  redeemed  by  him.  It  is 
4rae,  that  the  dawn  of  the  Napalese 
Campaign  was  douded  by  early 
jmd  unexpeoted  discomfiture— but 
there  are  those  among  us,  who 
weliremsmberivith  whatprompU* 


tttdethose  disasten  were  rspaired^- 
with  what  energy  it  was  subse- 
quently prosecuted,  to  what  a. 
triumphant  issue  it  was  ulttmateiv 
brought  Sir,  when  the  British 
banner  was  seen  to  wave  in  those 
regions  of  the  north,  where  natnro 
would  seem  to  prescribe  boand/i 
to  the  progress  of  man,  and  haa 
opposed  her  stupendous  bulwarks 
in  the  wildest  pomp  of  mountain 
magnificence,  it  was  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  natural  obstacleo 
of  a  country  however  formidable, 
will  not  avail  against  the  efforts  <^ 
British  valour  diiected  with  skilC 
and  conducted  with  energy.  Nor» 
Sir,  amidst  the  excitation  of  arms 
and  the  circumstance  of  war,  were 
the  duties  of  the  Civil  Government 
of  the  country  neglected  by  tbcHar- 
quess  of  Hastings.  In  his  pro* 
gross  to  the  upper  provinces  on 
that  occasicm,  he  soogbt  for,  ob» 
tained,  and  digested  that  informa* 
tion  relative  to  the  judical  and 
fiscal  administration  of  the  coun« 
try,  which  should  enable  him  best 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  the  bead 
of  the  Civil  department  Return* 
ed  to  the  presidency,  we  beheld 
him  as  assiduous  and  constant  at 
the  Council  Board,  as  he  had  beeii 
energetic  in  the  field— availing 
himself  of  the  wisdom  and  talenU 
of  those  seniors,  who  bad  bees 
placed  as  the  co-adjutors  of  hia 
Councils,  and  animating  not  lesa 
by  his  precept  than  his  example^ 
the  junior  part  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, to  the  attainment  of  those 
aeadsmic  honors,  which  consti- 
tuted their  best  title  to  future  pre« 
ferment— as  the  aspirations  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  were  noble, 
so  he  loved  to  encourage  them  in 
others— <if  this,  his  eloquently  and 
extemporaneous  address  in  181^ 
as  visitor  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  and 
those  to  whose  lot  it  fell  <<  laudari 
a  viro  tam  laudato,"  can  besf 
appreciate  the  proiid  distinotiofi 
conferred  by  the  praises  of  that 
great  and  good  man.  The  yeag 
1816  of  his  administaOion,  ^m 
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femarfced  by  be  eaptare  dT  tbe 
vioet  important  fertrofs  next  to 
BhartporOy   then    unredaoed   by 
British  ▼aioor-'-andin  the  en««in|f 
^rear,  he  undertook,  on  the  most 
extensive  soale»  a  war  for  oar  vital 
existence  as  the    pieponderating 
poivertn  India.    Long,  Sir,  had 
the  presdeat  mind  of  the  If  arqness 
of  Hastings  foreseen  its  neeessity, 
and  when  the   storm  wliioh  had 
teen  gathering  burst  as  it  did  in 
Ikat  year,  it  fonnd  him  not  npr^- 
fmred  to  meet  its  riolenoe.     The 
erents  of  that  period  are  fresh  in 
•nr  reooUeotiott.    The  almost  an« 
vnal  Inearsions  of  those  merciless 
maraoders  who  invaded  and  laid 
waste  our  fairest  provinoes,  whose 
aabsistonoe  was  plunder,  as  their 
approaeh  was  marked  by  destrao- 
tion,  tbdr  track  by  desola^n,  and 
their  flight  by  death^The  hosUle 
confederal  of  the  Mahrattas  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  extermination 
of  the  British  power  in  India* 
How  the  former  and  the  predato- 
gj   system  which    npheld  them 
were  otterlv  annihilated,  how  the 
intr^nes  of  the  latter  were  deve* 
loped,  baulked  and  bafiled  by  the 
statesman  and    soldier-like  mea- 
aares  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings, 
the  promptitude  with  which  his 
plans  once  matured,  his  Lordship 
took  the  fiehl  in  person,  the  mili- 
tary triumphs    and  trophies,  the 
^*  wide  ifisto  and  wilderness  of 

tl\otj^9a  Mr.  Canning  eloqnent- 
y  expressed  it,  which  signaliied 
that  war,  the  dismemberment  and 
discomfiture  of  our  enemies,  so 
that  not  one  remained  from  the 
banks  of  tbe  Ganges  to  the  Indas— 
the  consolidation  of  tbe  British 
poweron  the  firmest  basis,  by  the 
political  prescience  of  his  Lord- 
^p,  ahd  the  aehieveoMnto,  under 
Jhisanspioees,of  our  gallant  brethren 
in  arms ;  those  Sir,  are  events  yet 
0reen  in  our  remembranoe,  but 
whkh  it  is  fitting  to  record  on 
tkis  beeasion,  as  &rmiog  an  im- 
perishable record  of  the  splendour 
of  his  admisistration— Sir.  we  well 
r,  too  tbe  Bualy  and  uft- 


sophistieated  manner  in  which  tiw 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  in  his  an- 
awer tooor address,  detailed  to na 
the  political  and  military  measufea 
of  that  period— ho  w  they  had  grown 
out  of,  and  bore  upon  each  other 
at  difeent  Junctures.  We  remem- 
ber too,  his  sanguine  antioipationa 
of  the    blessing  of   ctviUaation, 
which  would  .result  from  the  ex« 
termination  of  the  Pindarees.    II 
was  my  fortune  to  see  those  ex* 
peetations   realised,    and    in  the 
course  of  an  overland  journey  from 
this  place  to  Bombay,  through  a 
part  of  Ri^pootana,  to  adopt  the 
emphatic  language  of  his  Lordship 
in  the  answer  I  have  alluded  to: 
I  beheld  the  plough-share  of  the 
Ryot  again  beginning  to  tarn  up 
that  soil,  which  for  very  many  sea* 
sons  had  only  been  stirred  by  the 
hostile  hoof  of  tbe  plunderer.    I 
bade.  Sir,  a  temporary  fareweli  to 
this    oountry,   when    the    Mar« 
quess    of  Hastings   had    attain^ 
ed  the  zenith  of  his  fame.    Onaa 
agaia|,  I  had  thepleasnio  of  behold^ 
lag  his  benevolent  oonntoiiaiiooi^ 
I  saw  him  restored  to. hia  oountsf 
in  the  circle  of  his  family,  as  aaii« 
abto  in  his  private  relatkms,  as'ho 
had  been  distingaished  in  hia  pn^ 
lio  charaotor*  It  would  he  a  no  kaa 
easy  than  pleasing  task  to  dwell 
upon  those   personal  and  social 
▼irtnes,  which  endeared  him  Ibr 
nine  years  to  our  society— >hiaeasl» 
BOSS  of  aooess— the  asiagled  niha« 
nity  and  dignity  of  his  demeaaoi>-^ 
the  suavity  of  his  temper,  in  fine, 
all  those    charaotoristies    wUsh 
mark  a  man  weU-bom,  and  well* 
iMred.    To  his  unbounded  benev»^ 
lence,  yon,  Sir,  have  paid  the  tri- 
bute which  was  most  justly  duo. 
The  proof  of  it  is,  as  you  hafo  ob- 
served, to  be  found  in  the  hoapfc* 
tolity  which  he  extended  to  the 
late  exiled  Monarcb  of  FVanae««» 
in  the  largesses,  which  to  the  de^ 
.triment  of  his  private  Ibrtana  \m 
bestowed  upon  the  forlorn  Noble% 
who  followed  the  fallen  fortnnsa 
of  their  king.    The  pecuniary  em» 
banassmento  of  the  llaiqQesa  of 
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Histiagtwtie,  tndotd,  ithe  resalt 
el  4h«  ^oMroas  ioHnilse  of  hs«  na- 
tore  tiiey  were  t«  beiraoed  to 
•fn^owftDf  I  of  A  heart  ever  Mfid J 
to^aoeMir  the  needy  and  the  belp^ 

I  8tr,  I  fcebw  not  that  I  can  bet* 
tereondudelhe  iia|»erfeot  aketoh 
I  havseaUeapted,  of  the  aerilsanil 
virtues  of  the  Mas^ueAs  ef  Has*> 
tkifcs^  than  by  citing:  the  language 
of  Mr.  Canning,  when  preaiding 
in  1800,  at  the  eelehratien  of  the 
Anniversargr  of  the  S<Hiety  of  SU 
Patrick.    After  he  had  proponed 
tlM  health  of  tlie  I>ake  <if  Welling* 
tpn,  the  other  distingniahed  indivi« 
ddal,  he  observed,  whom  the  So» 
•iety  was  in  the  habit  of  toasting:, 
«as   the  Marquess  of   Hastings, 
find,  said  Mr.    Cannings  if  et er 
there    were     generous    Irishneo^ 
Lord  Hastii^s   was    truly  one-* 
^  Generous  to  otbers-*oareless  of 
lmn8elf«<*«galiant    in  war-^^^cefined 
lo^ence-^that  Nobletnan  present* 
•d  «  striking  oondi>tnatton  of  all 
Uie  lofty-^of  all  tbe  kind  qualities 
4batdistiAiigntiibed4he  Irish  ofaauier 
ter*     Tho   high    loerits   of  Lord 
Bsistings  miast  be  known  to  every 
man  who  heard  him,  and  especially 
4»  tif  etd  friends  of  that  Society, 
tt^nvhidi  he  was  a  sincere,  a  steady 
mud  «  stiMinous   advocate.     But 
Hi feH  paptioalarly  within. bis  (Mr. 
Canaings's)  olisorvation  to  appro- 
-eiate  the  disposition  and  talents  of 
-Lord  Hastings,  froas  his  oondnot 
4n  that  stalien^  whefo  he  reluctant- 
Jy  hngageii  in  war,  and  extended 
dhn  dominion  of  his  country  only, 
40  aednra  the  blessing  of  peaoe, 
'•nd  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
4iiviHBation/'   In  the  compacative- 
^  •eipottmicribed  ephere  to  which 
Lord  Hasting*  was  called  npon  to 
«0l  in  later  days,  he  still  found 
«eopo  for  the  oxereise  of  his  talents 
•and  of  his  bene^fvlence,  in  proof 
of  which  I  nsay  w^stl  adduce,  the 
stianlus  givon  by  him  to  industrj;, 
ihe  alteration  he  prooprod  in  the 
Anntary  laws,  and  the  attention  he 


mains  of  Lord  Haellnga  wtn  not 
consigned  to  his  native  iandy  it  is 
aome  eonsdation  to  know— to  the 
Soldier  it  will  ho  peonHarly  aatis»> 
factory  to  learn,  that  the  spoft 
which  haslieen  leleoled  for  his  so* 

Sulohie,  is  also  the  depositary  oC 
10  ashes  of  Abererombiel  It  is 
iiting,  that  the  remessbTanoe  of 
two  tndt  renowned  men  in  litis 
fehenld  not  be  dissevered  by  death  i 
and  f^ir,  if  on  the  Mowument  whiok 
it  is  the  object,  of  the  Heseiuiioo 
1  have  seeondcd,  to  erect  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Marquees  of  Hasr 
tings,  there  required  an  inscription 
I  know  none  raoie  appmprialc 
than  that  6f  the  iComan  Lyricm- 

**  Ezegi  monaqieiitum  aere  perennl* 

as, 
Regaijqa*  site  i^yraaiidam  altias  ;• 
.   Quod  ttoa  imtier  ed«X|  aoa  Awlf 

impotens, 
possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis, 
Annorum  series,  etfug^  temporum* 
Koa  omnis  moriar," 

Mr.  H.  Sbakespear  then  rosc» 
and  entered  into  a  Statement  res- 
pecting the  Statue,  and  the  funds 
entrusted  to  the  Committee,  bf 
which  U  appeared  t^at,  originallf 
an  equestrian  Picture  by  Chinne- 
ry,  and  4  Statue  by  Flaxman,  were 
intended,  but  that  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  Mr.  Chinnery  not  hav- 
ing fulfilled  his  )^art  of  the  engage^ 
ment^  the  Committee  appropriated 
the  16,000  Ku pees  intended  for  the 
picture,  to  such  ailegorlbal  or  other 
embellishments  of  tho  8tatoe  as 
might  be  deemed  proper. 

.  The  Committee  availed  theai-. 
selves  of  the  oppprtunity  pf  Mr. 
Atkinson's  going  home,  to  request 
.of  him  to  arrange  tl|e  jiIlegoruMd 
or  other  embellisfanent^  with  Mr. 
JPlaxman* 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  Mr.  €oU 
Tin  to  have  procured  a  cast  of 
the  Marqness  of  Hastings' coanto- 
nance,  but  owing  to  the  Man- 
qneas's  absenoo  frsm  Lcndoii  at 
tht  time,  it  was  impossihlo.  M9« 
Flaxman,  liowcver,  having  oado». 


•dovotsd  toth9  internal  adminitftni-  -taken  the  stntntf,  had  ttesiimwla 
MoAof  JMsita.  Sls^  siooc  tlm  ».    single  flgmo  of  the  Mas^Msa  oC 
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HaatiBfSy  wMch  appeaored  taenita 
dtgtdtfr  «aM,  and  t^hganoe,  tk4 
portraiture  of  which  was  to  be  co- 
pied from  a  yery  fine  bast  by  Nol- 
lekens,  reckoned  an  exoellent  like* 


The  statue  was  designed  to  be 
six  feet  high,  standing  on  a  pedes- 
tal  of  marble,  of  five  feet  high,  de- 
Ten  feet  in  aN. 

The  Marquess  is  represented  in 
a  military  costume,  with  a  baton 
in  one  hand  and  a  scroll  in  the 
other ;  by  the  contrivance  of  a 
gracefully  adapted  cloak,  the  an- 
classical  stiffness  of  too  modern  a 
dffess  is  avoided. 

At  the  time  of  lifr.  Flaxman's 
death,  the  statue  was  in  a  state  of 
eoDsiderabk  forwardness;  and  a» 
the  model  was  completed  by  Mr^ 
Flaxman'sown  hands,  it  is  to  be< 
hoped  we  shall  possess  a  work 
worthy  of  h4s  genius  and  reputa- 
'  tlon  ;  especially  as  it  will  be  exe- 
eoted  with  the  utmost  eare  and  at- 
tention by  the  same  handk  •whioh* 
would  have  been  employed  to  as- 
sist, had  Mr.  Flaxman  himself 
survived  to  order  and  superintend- 
eyery  thing.— JoAm  Bull,  Juljf  14. 

On  Friday  evening  last,  the 
Bengal  Club  met  tor  the  first 
time  at  their  Rooms  in  £splanade 
Bow,  to  Dinner,  as  previously  an- 
Bounoed  in  the  Government  Ga- 
aette  and  other  papers  of  the  P re- 
sidency. The  Right  Honorable  the 
Commander-in-Chief  honored  the 
meeting  with  his  presence— the 
ebair  waa  taken  by  the  Hon'ble 
Colonel  Fynch,  and  about  sixty 
members  attended.  Lord  Comber- 
mere  retired  about  half  past  teh ; 
bnt  most  of  the'  members  did  noti 
separate  till  a  late  hour,  and  alf 
highly  delighted  with  the  manner 
in  which  their  first  meetinx  had' 
Kbne  off.— JffAa  Buli^  Jidyli. 

9  The  Bengal  United  Service  Club' 
Iter  for  the  first  time  on  Pridky 
eveiriDf^  when  upwards  of  one' 
handwd  genttemen  sat  down  to  a- 
■MptwngWiinw^  whaehdidmaeh 
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dfsA  Usf  the  onfiwaiy  titonrts  of 
Mr.  Payn#,  who  is  hkely  to  tnni 
out  a  most  fonnidaftle  rival  te 
Messrs.  Gunler  and  Hooper. 

The  Patrow  of  the  Clnih,  th« 
Bight  Ron'ble  Lord  Cottbermerev 
honored  the  Chib  with  hie  pm* 
ifcnoe. 

Colonel  Fynch,  President  of  Ihe 
Club,  had  Lovd  Comhermere  e« 
his  right  hand,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grey  on  his  left ;  and  Mr.  Trower, 
the  Yioe-^President,  had  9ir  Johtt 
Franks-on  bis  right,  and  Sir  Ed^ 
#ard  Ryan  on  his  left  hand. 

The  venison  was  most  exeeUent^ 
find  the  wines  sNlttirahte^  vario«8» 
and  well  cooled. 

After  the  removal  of  tfceelothi 
various  loyal  toasts  were  drank*^ 
as  welt  a»  many  of  lodal  $motim^ 
tbn  and  interest.  ' 

A  military  band,  during  tie  im 
l^rvals,  entertained  the  oompanjr 
with  beaiitffut  And  appw»priaM 
airs. 

After  an  evening  of  the  ntmost 
hilarity  and  most  agrctoeUe  tfnjoyi 
ment,  the  eompffttay  bi«oke  np  st  « 
hite  hour,  all  highly  pleasedr  wilil 
tlieir  entertainment^  and  the  happy 
auspicies  and  eclat  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Bengal  Club  !<-*/ii^ 
dui  Guteite,  Jtdif  16, 

The  Third  Tl^6nr  of  the  LatHm* 
Society  f&r  Ntttitfe  FtmmU  Bd^u^ 
Hon  presents  on  the  whole  an 
encouraging  prospect ;  and  holdtf 
out  inducements  to  the  friends  att# 
ifopporters  of  the  Institutionf  tei 
persevere  in  the  good  work  whiolb 
they  have  undertaken.  They  ha^e 
however  te  regret  the  loss  of  th^ 
services  of  Mrs.  Perowne,  of  Bard« 
wan,  who  fh)ra  iffie  bad  state  of  her 
husband's  health,,  has  been  obliged 
to  proceed  to  Bngland  along  witir 
him.  For  this> reason  nine  of  the 
twelve  schools  at  this  station  have 
been  shut  up.  To  Compensate,  hi 
some  degree  for  the  loss  which  tha 
interesU  of  Native  Female  Eduoa- 
taon  have  sustained  by  ifaije  ^depar- 
ture of  his  lady,  a  sohdol  has  beeir 
opened  at  TtlljfaBge  under  the 
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^tmiflg*  offlie  Soelety,  and  tlirae 
bave   been   ooouneaoed  at  other 
atatioDS/by  benevolent  individaais, 
to  whioh  it  is  hoped  that  the  aid  of 
the  Society    will  be  extended— 
they  are  at  present  supported  by 
private    benevolenee  alone.    The 
nomber  of  scholars  at  the  different 
schools  in  Calcutta  is  about  the 
•ame  as  last  year,  vis.  600,  of  these 
about  400  are  in  daily  attendanoe, 
and  the  progress  which  they  have 
made,  by  the  aooounts  of  their  ap- 
pearance at  the   PuUie  Exami- 
niitions,  seems  to  have  been  most 
satisfactory.    One  of  the  most  in« 
teresting  of  the  pupils  is  a  blind 
f^irl  who  has  made  great  advances 
lb  learning,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
forward  scholars.     The  ordinary 
anhsoriptions  and  donations  have 
this  year  fallen  short  of  what  they 
were  last  year,  by  4876  Sieea  Rn« 
pees.  The  Central  School  of  whioh 
the  foundation  was  lidd  in  May, 
1826,  is  now  nearly  finished,  and 
with  a  view  of  inducing  the  scho- 
lars to  meet   together  in  greater 
numbers,  and  to  accustom  them, 
to  eome  from  a  farther  distance 
for  instruction,    previous  to  the 
new  building  being  opened,  Mrs. 
Wilson  has  begun  to  assemble  the 
pupils  of  several  schools  in  one 
place,  near  the  site  of  this  struc- 
ture.   As  a  proof  of  the  improv* 
ad  feelings  of  the   Natives  in  re« 
gard  to  the  Education   of  their 
female  ehUdren,  we  may  mention 
that  they  begin  to  allow  them  to 
leraain  to  a  mnoh  later  age  with 
their  instructors ;  at  Burdwan  we 
observe,  it  stated,  that  several  girls 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  in  daily 
attendenoe,  and  it  was  now  no- 
tiiang  unusual  with  them  to  conti- 
nue even  after  they  were  betrothed. 
-*^sAii  BuUy  J«fy  17. 
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TOWN-HALL,— Wedmssdat, 
July  18, 18»^. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
Ibr  erecting  the  Statue  and  Ceno« 


KM?u'  *?»«!»«¥•    ^    Hastings^ 
held  this  day  at  the  Xown-BalU 

PRBSBNT : 

IJe  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  Grey^ 

Theeon.W.B.BayIey, 

Hen.  Shakespear, 

P.  Wynch,  and 

T.  A.  Prinsep,  EsqrX 

Ueut-Col.  Bryant, 

Captain  Caldwell, 

Captain  Forbes, 

James  Toong, 

A.  Colvin, 

2f»r  Prinsep,  Bsgrr. 

The  Hev.  James  Bryce, 

The  IHou.  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
Imving  been  requested  to  take  the 
Chair,  stated  that  his  engagemento 
io  Court  would  prevent  him  from 
remaining  during  the  proceedincs 
of  the  Committee,  when  the  H«. 
W,  B.  Bayley  waa  solidled,  and 
agreed  to  act  as  Chairman* 

The  following  ResolnUons  wem 
then  moved,  and  unanimouslv 
adopted :  ' 

*!.  ^'77^^^  appBcaUon  be  made  by 
the  Committee  to  Government,  for 
a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  in  some 
public  and  conspicuous  situation, 
on  which  to  erect  the  proposed 
building.  "^ 

II.— That  application  be  made, 
in  the  mean  time,  by  the  Seeietttr 
In  the  name  of  the  Committee,  to 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  eonntiy. 
sohoittog  their  support  and  sob^ 
scription  ;  and  that  the  priacfaMl 
authority  at  each  Sution,  bo£ 
from  Europeans  and  Natives,  and 
to  remit  the  amount  to  the  Tioa- 
surers. 

m.— That  Government  be  res- 
ptctfuUy  requested  to  give  per. 
mission  that  the  proceedings  oftho 
General  Meeting  and  Committee 
be  forwarded  free  of  postage  to  the 
principal  Civil  and  Militar/  o(Bf 
oers,  at  each  station  In  de  iii« 
terior. 

IV.~That  the  Committeo  will 
be  thankful  to  any  GeolisilMii^» 
who  may    be  pleased   to  fovonr 


tophin  honour  of  tho  late  Most   tiiMiwithplaosp.«ie^ftf  tiiep 
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ed  monament;  a«d  theyte<|ae8t 
iDch  gentlemen  to  oommunicate 
on  the  anbjeot  with  the  8ecre« 
taries. 

V.^That  Captain  Caldwell  be 
reqaested  to  act  as  a  Joint  Se- 
cretary, and  to  open  a  correapon- 
denoe  for  Sobsoriptions  with  gen- 
tlemen resident  in  the  oonntry. 

VI.— That  the  Proeeedinga  and 
Resolations  be.  translated  into  Per* 
irian,  Bengalee  and  Hindoostanee, 
for  the  purpose  of  general  ciroala- 
tion  among  the  Native  inhahitaato 
nnderthis  Presideney. 

VIL—That  ^he  next  Meeting  of 
the  Committee  shall  take  plaoe  at 
the  Town-Hall,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November. 
lb' VIII.— That  the  Proeeedings  of 
this  Meeting  be  published  for  ge- 
neral information  in  the  news- 
papers. 
^  W.  B.  BAYLBY, 


Join  Bua,  July  19. 
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To  th9  Editor  of  tko  Covummeni 
Gaxette. 

SALT. 

SiRy— I  often  marvel  that  yon 
and  yonr  brethren  bestow  so  moeh 
time  and  attention  on  the  by-gone 
noaaaions  of  public  bodies  in 
pgbuid,  no  matter,  what  the  sab* 
tmay  be,  whether  of  magnitude 
'  ainrnificance,  of  aniversal  in- 
^.wJt  or  no  interest  at  all,  whilst  a 
nuidty  of  important  question  im- 
BMdiately  under  your  eyes  are 
negleoted  or  overlooked.  It  is 
tma,  that  you  are  a  rather  ambi- 
ti0Q8  race,  and  are  too  apt  to  aim 
stiopremaoy.  Nothing  lower  than 

the  adminis^ra^ioi^  ^^^^  *^^  ^^ 
fatlafy  yon  and  every  Editor  must 
be  aot  Csesar  aut  nihil.  If,  how- 
ever,  yoa  would  eondescend  to  do 
aa  yoo  ave  bid^  and  leave  the  mea* 
aores  that  emanate  from  supreme 
aathoiity»  alone,  there  are  many 
laoal  toptos  on  which  yon  might 
oeUeet  and  eommunieate  Informa* 
tkm  tliat  would  at  least  be  useful, 
If  ii  saaaaol  entertaining. 


One  of  these,  it  oeenrstomet  is 
the  provision  of  Salt  for  the  con* 
sumption  of  Bengal.  Thearrange- 
menta  under  which  it  is  collected 
and  sold,  and  by  which  it  is  made 
a  souree  of  public  Revenue  are 
very  properly  interdicted.  For 
the  grounds  on  which  the  monopo- 
ly is  justified^  your  readers,  if  they 
please,  may  consult  Mr.  Tucker, 
but  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  enquiry,  whether  the  quantity 
now  brought  to  market  may  not  be 
augmented,  and  the  price,  conse- 
quently, reduced,  to  the  great- 
benefit  of  the  people,  without  any' 
loss  to  tbe  state. 

That  an  addition  to  the  present 
rate  of  supply  is  necessary,  adm^ 
ofno  question,  as  the  amount  haf. 
received  comparatively  little  aug- 
mentation during  the  last  twenty* 
five  years.  The  averages  of  the 
following  periods  of  five  years, 
sale,  and  In  the  last  instance  sis 
▼ears,  will  sufficiently  prove  this 
fact: 

ilfifff.  SM,  Average. 

iaoo-1  to  1804-5  1,00,10,000  sa,02,ooa 

1806^  tol80S.10  1,56,50,000  ai,SO,O0t 
1810-11  to  1814  15  l,81,a0,0«0  80,16,000 
181S-16to  181980  1  88,90,000  86,64,00* 
1890-1  to  189S4  9,86,80,000  80,88,888 
The  total  augmentation  there- 
fore, upon  this  period,  is  butsevea 
Lacs  of  Maunds,  or  about  twenty* 
three  per  cent.  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  the  population  has 
not  augmented  in  a  greater  ratio, 
although  we  have  no  precise  means 
of  estimating  ita  amount.  That 
thedemand  is,  however,  much  be- 
yond the  supply,  may  be  estimat- 
ed from  particular  years,  when« 
from  favourable  seasons  or  other 
causes,  a  greater  produce  was 
brought  to  market  and  disposed 
of.  Thus  for  three  years  consecu- 
tively, the  quantity  sold  exceeded 
the  highest  of  the  above  averages: 

1819-18....Mds.  Sold....49,88,|80 
1818>14..*...I>itto 4S,r.iOO 


181445 Ditto. 
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Giving  aa  »¥orage.«f  nettriy  for- 
ty-three Lacs,  an  exoeas  of  oloYotf 
JLaet  aboTO  the  acHmntof  1801^ 
and  of  six  Laca  above  the  average 
ofthe  whole  period,  whieb  did  not 
excMd  thirty*fi ve  Lacs.  It  eaanot 
K»  sapposed,  that  the  demand  ia 
]»»  now  than  it  was  twelve  ar 
thirieea  jeart  ago,  and  there  i»  no 
reaaoa  why  any  particolar  year's 
sale  iboald  sa  mach  exeeed  the 
lest^  except  in  ooDseqiaence  of  the 
supply  being  greater* 

There  is,  however,  another  and 
still  more  unanswerable  proof, 
that  the  supply  falls  short  of  the 
demand  in  the  state  of  the  prices. 
Bad  the  augmented  quantity 
IfMUght  to  market,  foHowing  only 
t%e  rate  of  augmented  consump- 
tien,  prices  should  have  remained 
stationary,  or  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  diminished:  the* 
oontrary,  however,  is  the  fact,  and 
they  have  actually  increased,  even 
ia^  a  still  greater  proportion  than 
the  supply.  Thus  the  selling  price 
in  1800-1,  was  261  rupees  per  100 
maunds.  Last  year,  it  was  418, 
shewing  an  increase,  consequently, 
cf  80per  cent,  whilst  the  supply 
had  augnaented  only  in  the  rate  of 
9i  per  cant.  This,  however,  oaly 
ai^lieft  to  Bengal  Salt,  and  to  form 
a  more  accurate  estimate,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  talce  into  calculation,, 
the  extentof  supply  imported  from 
the  Coast. 

Tbeie  are  some  raasons  to  sop- 
ppse,  tliat  the  sale  of  SAadras  Salt 
exareiscs  littio  iaflnenoe  vpon  the 
prioes  of  Bengal  Salt,  being  par- 
chased  by  a  different  set  of  goi»- 
samers,  or  for  different  purposes* 
Thus,  in  the  yeara  above  speoiied, 
aa  affording  the  highest  sales  of 
Bengal  Salt,  aod  when  it  might  be 
expMtad  thai  there  would  have 
been  a  reduced  demand  for  an  in- 
ferior article,  the  priee  of  Hadraa 
Salt  so0e«  aad  rarely,  if  ever,  dei 
the  prices  realised  for  it,  appear 
to  be  regulated  by  any  augmenta- 
tioA  or  deeliae  iu  the  ratea  of>  Ben* 
galBait;    .  .. 


At  the  sane  time,  tha  Madras 
Salt  has  foliowed  the  sani^  general 
ooarse  aa  the  Bengal  Salt,  and 
both  the  quantity  and  the  prise 
have  iaeraasedia  the  interval^  be- 
tween I800«l  and  1825-6.  Ths' 
qtentity  has  onlstripped  the  priee, 
however,  in  opposittoa  to  the  pro- 
gress ef  the  Bengal  Salt,  in  whieh 
thepdce  inoseased  in  asore  than 
psoportion  to  tiie  sapply. 

In  1800-1  the  quantity  of  Ma« 
dras  Salt  imported^  was  something 
less  thaa  five  Laes  of  maoads.    In 
1825-6  it  was    rather  more  thaia 
eleven  Laes  and  a  half  having  more 
than  doubled  itself  in  this  inter- 
val.   At  the  former  date,  the  price 
was  two  hundred  aad  thirty-«ight 
Rupees  per  one  hundred  auiands, 
at  the  latter,    three  hundred  aad 
five,    being  an.  increase  ef  about 
twenty-seven   per  cent.     If  then 
we  take   the  whole    importation 
originally    at  thirty-seven    Lacs, 
(32+5  and  in  1826-6  at  fifty  and 
half,  (39+1  li)  the  increase  of  the 
qjoantity  is  about  forty  per  cent, 
and  the  increase  of  price   abouf 
forty-five,   the     proportion  being* 
reduced  by  the  augmented  sale  of 
the  inferior,  but  cheaper  article, 
whieh  is  gradually  making  its  way 
into  use  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  population,  in  conseqnenee 
of  the  eontintted   advance  ua  the^ 
prioe  of  a  better  commodity.    Thai 
the  Madras  Salt  is  of  aa  infenor 
desoription,  its  appearance  is  qnita 
soiBciettt  toiadieate,  and  aught  ba 
inferior  from  its  being  the  prodaoa 
of  spontaneous  evaporatiDa,  aad 
the  little  care  exiereised  ia  its<  eol* 
loetion.    It  is^  however,  luily  aa« 
tablisfaed  by  analysis  whieh  dhewa 
that  one  hundred  paita  of  Coast- 
red  Salt  oontaia  five  and  a  half 
parts  of  Insoluble  siliceous  matter^ 
three  of  lime  and  magnesia^  nin* 
anda  half)  of  water,and  but  aightyu 
two  of  mariat  of  aoda. 

Under  these-oittsnautaaoaSi  it' la 
clear-  that  the  supply,  of  good  onli» 
nary  Salt  is  yet  far  firoaa  beittf^ 
pvoportiotted  to  the  waaita  of  ^m 
population^  ia.   aoMp4«MS»  #f 
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tMlM  have  bMo  kept  np  beyond 
iiae  ftagoMnfted  maautaeture,  and 
AD  inferior  arUele,  at  an  ^nbaneed 
«ate,  has  iieen  intiwdiieed  iato  the 
market. 

It  may  be  safely  aaiterted,  that  it 
iias  never  beea  Uk)  priaoiple  af  the 
fiaiesbereie  keep  ap  the  piieep 
teyood  thedae  aiBouat  and  as 
oteerved  by  Mr.  Tttcker,  the  great 
object  sboald  be  to  draw  the  pre- 
40Bt  inoeme  from  a  krser  igaaiitity 
nUberthan  from  eahaDocment  oi 
the  price.  It  then  beooaies  a  qiies^ 
tMO,  how  far  this  is  feasible*  and 
hf  what  means  the  additional 
anantity  of  a  good  article  may  be 
provided.  Ontbissal^tl  pro- 
Mse  addressing  yoa  i^aia,  oon- 
iMting  myself,  at  present,  with 
temarkinx,  that  I  think  not  only 
larger  qoantities  of  Salt,  bat  Saii 
ofa  better  qaality,  may  be  abaa- 
dantiy  imported,  without  iojary  to 
•ay  interests,  pnblic  or  pr^vate^ 
imd  with  nndeniable  benefit  to  the 
bulk  of  the  popnlation. 

NIMUK.PURWUR. 
€fint.  Gasg.  Auff*  28. 

COLLEGE  DISPUTATIONS. 

College  of  Fort  William, 
THE20rH  Aug.  1827. 

The  following  Iklinuie,  recorded  hjf 
$h$  Right  Bowrahle  the  Act- 
ing Visitor  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  on  a  Eeview  of  the  pro- 
teedinge  if  the  Institution  for  the 
gemr  1826-27,  i$  publuhed  for 
general  information,  under  direc- 
tions received  from  hie  Lordthip 
to  that  effect; 

Tbeusaal  time  having  alapsed 
tiaee  the  poUication  of  the  Annoal 
Review  of  the  prooeedtngs  of  the 
Collefe,  the  dnty  dandves  upon 
no,  as  the  representative  of  we 
Right  Honorable  Om  Visitor^ 
dnring  his  abeenee  from  the  Pre- 
Meney,  of  reeoiding  my  senti* 
ments  on  the  transantiens  of  tlM 
iasthntion  wHfain  the  last  year. 


AlihoQgh  my  conne^Bion  vKth 
the  College,  andyconseqaeatly,  mf 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
its  affairs,  has  been  of  shoit  dis* 
ration,  yet,  I  need  scarcely  declare 
that  I  have  felt  the  liveliest  inter* 
nst  in  tlie  progress  of  the  InstiUi* 
tion»  and  an  anxious  desire  to  pre«- 
serve  it  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

WhiJelconcurin  the  regret  ex- 
pressed by  the  College  Council  im 
the  result  of  the  late  Annual  JSx- 
amination,  at  whioh  no  student 
was  reported  qualified  for  the  Pab«> 
lie  Service,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  observing,  on  a  eonaideration  of 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  year, 
that  during  the  period  under  iw- 
view,  seventeen  students  hava 
iquatified  themselves,  at  interme- 
diate examinations,  since  Jund, 
1826,  by  their  pioficiency  in  two 
of  the  prescribed  languages  tanght 
in  the  College :  a  number  exceed- 
ing by  two  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  with  the  excofstion  of 
1824-26,  in  which  nineteen  students 
were  reported  qualified,  eqnai  to 
any  of  the  Annual  restflts  of  the 
last  seven  years. 

It  is  also  satisfactory  to  remark, 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  HJl 
of  qualified  students  contains  the 
names  of  all  thoae  who  rtmainei 
.attaehed  to  the  College  after  the 
Annual  Examination  in  Juno  last 
year.  To  the  student  who  Ibrma 
that  one  exoeption,  I  shall  refrain 
from  adverting  more  pointedly,  in 
the  hope  that,  as  he  has  since  ob- 
tained a  competent  knowledge  \m, 
one  language,  he  will  in  the  soeln- 
•ion  of  a  Mefussil  station  to  which 
he  haslieen  l^moved,  exert  him^- 
■elf  strenuously  to  redeem  the  tinm 
he  has  lost. 

The  following  are  the  students 
who  have  qualified  themselves  for 
employment  in  the  past  year : 

Messrs.  C.  Bury,  D.  Pringlow 
A.  C.  Heyland,  J.  P.  Gubbfns^ 
A.  Spiers,  W.  Armstrong,  O.  T» 
Thompson,  J.  Grant,  A.  Iff. 
l£Uls,C.  O.  ManseinW.  R.Ken- 
nawaju  C.  C,  Jackson,  O.  M. 
fintten,  C.  B.  Trevelyan,  C.  U. 
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Caldeedtt,  B.  Fitzgerald,  and  G. 
H.  Smith. 

It  is  with  peoaliar  gratificatton 
that  I  select  from  the  report  hefore 
me,  the  following  instanoes  of  tn* 
perior  talents  and  exemplary  as- 
siduity, which  have  been  marked 
by  the  distinction  of  honorary 
rewards. 

Mr.  John  Penton  Gohbins  was 
admitted  as  a  student  of  the  insti- 
tntion  on  tbeSlst  of  May,  1820, 
and  was  reported  qualified  in  Ben- 
galee in  August,  and  in  Persian  in 
November  of  the  same  year ;  a 
medal  of  merit  having  been  award- 
ed to  him  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  aeqniiements  in  the  for« 
mer  language  were  made. 

Mr.  George  Trewen  Thompson 
became  a  student  of  the. Insti- 
tution on  the  27th  of  February, 
1926,  and  was  reported  quaU- 
ied  in  Hindee  in  August  follow- 
ing, and  in  October  following  of 
the  same  year  in  Persian  :  a  pe- 
cuniary prise  of  eight  hundred 
lupees  having  been  awarded  to 
him  for  high  proficiency  in  the 
latter  languace. 

Mr.  Golvilfe  Coverly  Jackson 
became  a  member  of  the  institution 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1826;  in  the 
following  Ootober  he  passed  a 
•oieditable  examination  in  Hindee, 
a  medal  of  merit  having  been 
awarded  to  him  for  rapid  and  oon« 
siderable  progressin  that  language, 
and  he  was  reported  qoalified  for 
the  Public  Service  after  passing 
an  examination  in  Persian  in  Feb> 
rnary,  1827. 

Mr.  George  Maxwell  Batten 
was  admitted  into  COllege  on  the 
88d  of  October,  1826,and  he  passed 
an  examination  on  the  2lst  of  the 
following  November  in  Persian, 
receiving  a  medal  for  his  rapid 
aoqnirements  in  that  language^ 
and  after  passing  an  examinatioa 
in  Bengalee  in  January,  he  was 
reported  duly  nualified  to  enter  on 
the  discharge  or  his  public  duties. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Trevelyaa 
ccmmenced  his  6riontal  studies  on 
the  2Ut  of  Ootober,  1826,  aad  the 


rapidity  with  which  he  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  two  languagea 
as  enabled  him  to  pass  highly  cre- 
ditable examinations  in  Elindee  <m 
the2lstof  the  following  Novem* 
her,  exactly  one  month  after  he 
entered  the  College,  and  in  Persian 
on  the  I9th  December,  not  quite 
two  months  after  his  admission,  is 
no  less  surprising  thau  it  is  with- 
out an  example  in  the  annals  of  tha 
College. 

In  the  half-yearly  leport  in  Do* 
cember  last,  speaking  of  Mr.  Tre* 
velyan,  the  College  observes,  **  It 
**  is  diflteult  to  speak  in  terms  suf« 
'*  fioiently  commendatory  of  hin 
**  talents  and  indn»try,  which,  had 
**  they  been  exerted  for  a  short 
**  time  longer,  would  have  entitled 
"  him  to  the  highest  rewards,  and 
'<  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
"  the  most  distinguished  seholam 
'*  of  the  College  of  Port  William.^ 
Medals  of  merit  were,  of  course, 
awaided  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  for 
rapid  and  considerable  proficiencjr 
in  the  Hindee  and    Persian  laa« 


[r.  Charles  Marriot  Caldecott, 
became  a  student  of  the  College  oa 
the  23d  of  October,  1826,  and  ho 
passed  an  examination  in  Persian 
in  the  following  December,  a  medal 
of  merit  being  awarded  to  him  for 
his  proficiency  therein,  and  he  ob- 
tained the  requisite  report  of  qua- 
lification for  the  Public  ServioCy 
by  his  success  at  a  Bengalee  ex* 
amination  in  February,  1827. 

I  cannot^  however,  close  thta 
list  of  distinguished  students, 
without  adding  the  name  of  Mr. 
Mansell,  whose  merits  are 
thus  conspicuously  noticed :  Mr. 
Charles  Grenville  Mansell  entered 
the  Institution  as  a  student,  on  the 
92nd  of  September,  1826,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  a  fortnight  after* 
wards  passed  an  examination  in 
Persian,  and  on  the.  2lst  of  Dee« 
ember  following,  in  Hindee ;  whc«a 
after  a  period  of  only  three  moathe 
from  the  date  of  his  admission  in* 
to  the  College,  he  was.dedarod 
duly  qualified   to  discharfo  bin 
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.^reaflit  o«l  with  kirn  to  India, 
fiom  the  HaileylHiry  CoUege,  «r 
ttcquifcd  it  «ii  the  Toyspte, .  a  «oii- 
•idtrabie  knowMi^e  «f  Persian  ; 
-  bal  Ott  hia  arrival  in  this  oountry 
It  af  peara^  the  report  of  the  ofi- 
«er»  wba  esaauned  him,  that  in  the 
llindee  iangtiase  be  eeald  haiely 
read  the  Magree  obafacler. 

Several  of  the  studenta  abov«- 
.nentioiiedaiight^itaMiy  be  fairly 
.assaaaed,   Imvo  -attaiMd    la  the 


aieats  i0  tlia  CMlaga  ^  Coandl«  fcr 
Iheir  uniemitUng  attention  to  the 
itftarealaofthelastitatioa,  to  im- 
press  upon  tliem  the  importanoe  of 
a  rigid  enforeeaient  of  the  Statotea 
of  the  CoUege  in  that  respect ; 
partieolarly  at  the  presentnipaient, 
when  the*  large  addition  to  the 
Bamber  of  stwlents,  demands  a 
more  thanasaal  degree  of  vigilant 
superintendenoe. 

It  is,  indeed,  obvioos  to  remark, 
that  atkiongst  a  larger  nnmbar  than 


liigbest  academieal  bonors  whioh  'nsnat  of  yonng   men,   moio   ia« 


-  the  College,  under  a  different  sys* 
tern,  was  formerly  able  to  confer, 
.  had  they  not  ensbraeed  the  option 
-of  commencing  their aiareer  uc  ae- 
tivadatyyand  wbile  the  dlfloalty 
exials  of  aMcting  the  demands  of 
PablicService,itis,I  think,  loff- 
tonaie  that  soeh  should  have  been 
•  thair  aleolion,  BM>re   especially  as 
.  I  cannot    allow  myself  to  doabt, 
that  the  industiy  and  talents  they 
have  displayed,  will  Induce  them 
in  their  leisure  from  official  avoca- 
tions, to  cultivate  to  maturity  the 
seeds  of  thai  knowledge  which  tliey 
have    acquired  in    this  and  the 
ulster  Institution. 

It  was  with  much  concern  that 
I  learned  in  December  last,  the 
4eathof  Mr.  'Wilmot,  a  student, 
whose  >  exemplary  condact  and 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  gave 
great  hopes  of  future  eminence. 

I  am  ibrry  to  observe  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  within  the 
^twelve  months  under  review,  to 
rtemove  four  stndenta.  from  the 
Colleipe,  one  of  .whom,  however, 
retnrnedaftera  lew  months  exila, 
and  paased  an  examination  qualU 
fying  him  for  Poblic  Employment. 

Concurring  entirely  In  the 
aentinoents  recorded  in  the  Minute 
wf  the  Right  Honorable  the  Vtoitor, 
on  reviewing  the  proceedings  of 
the  College,  In  the  year  1896^90, 
^I  did  not  hesitate  to  support  the 
'teoommendation  of  the  College 
Council,  for  the  removal  of  those 
.Genilenien);  nor  ean  I  ^frain 
wbila  I  express  m  siakDoViMfo* 


stances  of  inattention  and  irreaa- 
larfty  are  likely  tooconr ;  and  dat 
it  is  only  by  a  strict  application  of 
ttm  provisions  above  noticed  to 
those  who  shew  «  disposition  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  meana 
of  instruction  held  oat  to  them, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  College 
can  be  properly  secured. 

On  the  maintenance  of  that  dis* 
cipline  the  utility  and  ^putation 
of  the  institution  mast  mainly  de- 
pend, and  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  recognize  in  the  reports  be« 
fore  me,  ample  testimony  to  the 
eealous  attention  of  the  Officers  of 
the  College  to  the  duties  of  their 
respective  Departments. 

A  list  of  the  literary  works  fpb» 
lished,  ot  preparing  for  puhlloa- 
tion,  since  the^last  annual  exami« 
nation,  will  be  Specified  in  an  Ap- 
pendU.  And  I  shall  condnde 
these  lemarks  with  a  brieL^otioe 
of  the  progress  of  the  inslMdona 
under  the  superintendeiiee  of  the 
Committee*  of  Public  Instraetioa 
which  though  not  directly  conneot- 
ed  with  the  Colfoge  of  Fort  WIK 
liam,  has  one  object  in  oommoa 
with  it— the  training  up  of  a 
class  of  Public  Officers  in  whose 
example  and  influence  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improveteent  oC 
the  people  may  be  confidently 
anticipated. 

The  progresa  o|f  Bdnoation  in  the 
Seminaries  ujoder  the  snperinten- 
denceof  the  Committee,  has  beea 
satisfactory*  In  the  Madressa  <^ 
Caloatta|tqe^^«>PSO<^fo  mi4c 


Wri 


fMetf  aft^fltl6atffljr  ettltitrnted,  «M 
ift^  briinchcfi  «f  IfMitMmMlaii 
La#;  ^felfttln^  ^My  to  ittlierf- 
faiice,  t6#hickleWatMiltiMi  wts 
fbtnierty  t^'id  thlkn  wat  desirable, 
ha've  been  nltiU  stalled  with  rwy 
ttedVtvMe  aveo^ln.  A  BMMoal 
Chms  has  been  added  to  ffae  eMA* 
blisbtneat.  The  ntttttbav  of  ft«- 
dents  in  this  lostittttiett  ts  6Aw 

.  JntheSaiisorltClollege.of  Ca|- 
•atia,  Uie  aeqairetnent  of  its  liter- 
Store  haa  beeo  extended  in  a  man* 
.  sier  hitherto  unknown  U>  the  Native 
fystem  of  £dueatioD,  an^  at  the 
oPuUie  Examination  held  in  Jaiw- 
ary  last,  eonsiderable  conversapcy 
was  exhibited  with  Dramatio 
irritinfB,  which  have  (or  a  loiu^ 

f^riodbecto  seanoely  ever  perased. 
n  Aritbmetieal.  Class  wfis  insti- 
tuted last  year  for  certain  of  the 
^pupils,  of  whom  a  niiai1)er  have 
l^one  through  a  complete  coofse, 
and  have  recently  began  Algebra. 
A  Medical  Class  bhi  also  been 
established  in  this  CollCj^e,  in 
which  the  pupils  study  Anatomy, 
in  works  translated  from  English 
Authors,  and  since  the  beginnifi^^ 
of  this  year,  an  English  Class  has 
'been  attached  to  the  Gollet;e,  in 
"irbieh  forty  of  the  best  Saosodt 
itchotars  are  engas^ed  iathestad)r 
»f  the  EnJB^Iish  lahittage.  The  es- 
iablisbment,  oom{)rises  91  sladeals 
on  ^7  foundation,   and  46   out 

It  i^  In  ^he  VidyaUya,  however, 
that  the  study  of  English  is  most 
4aoteaafu1ly  prosecuted.  At  the 
jPaUio  E|;aniination  held  also  in 
Janaary  last,  the  senior  classes 
jRrere  Ckxaauneci  in  Natural  and 
Experia^sntal  Philosophy  ^  and 
Chemistry»  and  proved  their  ao- 
tiaaintanoe  with  the  1aaguag6  of 
Bhakespear,  by  declaiming  several 
of  his  scenes.  Since  then,  the  first 
tlMs  iias  been  »tr6d«ic^  to  the 
elettients  of  matfaematieal  know- 
ledge, and  to  ihe  acquirement  of 
'drawing,  wbidhniay  be  of  serviee 
'to  then  la  ifMli^.   Vkepvegfen 


wade  by  «ia  YMt^ilaaftilis  GoBega, 
IsUghly  aieditable  ta- their  own 
talenta  and  assMoity,  and  the  eate 
with  wtaieh  their  stwdtaa  am  aa« 
peHntended.  Theaniaberofaeba* 
tara  is  between  fOarand  flva  kna- 
dved^  of  wliora  thoas  an  tte  asigi« 
ne»  ieattdatien,  ami  tfiat .  af  tba 
Sohaol  doeiety,  (attaaether  ninety) 
remain  aa  befaire.  SnbiotibeN  to 
fbe  Bdaaatian  Fwnd,  have  keen 
j^ermittedtoaddto  tketa  aae  fine 
«ehelar  fm  trmrf  tea  ^hoaaand 
rt|>Ms8Qbseribedt  and  fraai  part 
of  siaiitardenatieas^  sjaall  sohoisr- 
skips  have  lieen  attaAed  to  tka 
Oollega  ^r  a  nnaiker  of  the  papila 
of  the  fiat  alass,  toaQa«rikat»  to* 
wards  deftnyiag  tketr  asaiaahamieD 
and  obviate  any  nigaat  aeoassiljr 
ffsr  their  prtfmatare  semoval  fiooa 
Madias  of  so  maok  iateteat  avt 
ftnpevtanee  to  tiMaissliiaa,  aad  to 
the  diffUsien  of  asefal  ftnferamtioie. 

the  Benares  College  conttnaos 
to  exhibit  the  same  diligence  in  tho 
cultivation  of  studies  parely  na- 
tional, that  it  has  displaced  for 
some  years  past.  Afrangementa 
have  been  also  madd  to  encottragn, 
to  a  greater  extent,  the  useful  and 
necessary  stndy  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Hindus  at  this  Institatioa;  as  well 
as  to  obtain  a  more  general  aaal 
finished  eonveivaaey  with  tile 
Sanscrit  lang«age«  There  it§o 
ninety*thfee  students  on  the  fbaai* 
Nation,  and  one  kandrofd  awi  ftiMj* 
-fix  oat*stadenU. 

Tka  Ajgra  Collega,  at  tke  laat 
Ahnual  Bitanination,  contained 
•ane  hundred  and  twewty-oae  et«* 
•dents  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  and 
aittf-thtee  in  Sansorit  aad  HindL 
Tkeir  progress  l»  tke  two  fonaar, 
is  moat  respectable.  It  is  vetardod 
in  the  latler,  and  especially  ifk 
Hiadif  ky  the  want  of  booiu. 
8ome  additioas  have  been  la^jljr 
made  to  the  means  that  eitift 
at  tliis  iiMitllotion  of  aoquiria 
pioficienoy   in   the  matT 


'    At  Delhi  Calle|a,  tkeia  ata  iMy 
acadeutiin  Alrahir,  i^fiatkoMiii- 


^1 


{■  the  elemeDtary  €las8M,  mmI 
wventceo  in  Saaierit,  making  in 
aU  two  hnndred  and  fo«r.  Tbe 
elements  of  Astronomy  and  Ma* 
thanatica,  on  Baropean  principled, 
bave  been  introduced  in  this  esta« 
hltshmentf  although  its  prineipal 
objects  are  tlie  language  of  Arabia 
andlfohaonnedan  Law. 

The  elementary  schoohr  «*N  fbtr 
no  partiealar  tomarks  tba  great 
ebjeolof  the  Commitee  lias  b#en 
to  concentrate  these  as  much  as 
possible,  and  not  to  sufTer  them  to 
consume  resources  disproportion* 
ate  to  their  ntility.  The  schools 
in  Rajpootana,  aeeOrdin||;ly,  which 
were  formerly  aeattered  oter  an 
extent  of  country,  which  rendered 
suparintendance  in  a  great  mea- 
sure nugatory,  have  been  reduced^ 
and  one  establishment  at  Ajmere 
substitatedtn  their  room. 

As  an  essential  instrument  in 
tEe  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as 
mach  activity  as  possible  has  been 
given  to  the  oironlation  of  printed 
books,  and  supplies  have  been  fnr- 
Bislied  throughlhe  Commitee  to  tbe 
establishments  under  their  super- 
intendence and  others  of  a  similar 
character.  Above  seven  thousand 
volumes  have  been  thus  distrj* 
bnted  In  little  more  than  twd  years. 
Encoaragement  has  been  also  given 
to  the  pubKeatiofi  of  vsefol  wofks 
mid  several  of  those  annoanoed 
lail  year,  as  In  pvoffress,  have  bees 
c— ipMed»  or  considerably  advan* 
eed,  and  others  have  been  onder* 
latodo  A  select  Library  of  fin- 
glish  Books  has  been  also  attached 
to  the  Anglo-Indian  College. 

Besides  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  those  'establish* 
acotc  vrliich  have  already  bebn 
founded,  and  the  supply  of  tbem 
vrlth  the  implemeata  of  instruction, 
an  far  as  the  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  will  allow, 
the  Ctmimittce  have  lectived  from 
aaeb  of  their  Members  as  are  ah-' 
Aent-witb  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Oovef  ocr«6snefal,  «ieM  tefcmia'> 


tisn  sagaidiPi  Ibasta^  of  cdnea^ 
tian»  in  scam  cl  the  places  visited 
by  thcp,  and  fome  scggeations  fior 
the  extension  of  CuUegi^ifi  estav., 
blishmcntSf  wUch  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  future  consideratiott.    Tn/s 
necessity  for  multiplying  sucb  in« 
stitQtionf,  is  every  where  lament- 
ably evident,  but  the  vastness  of 
the  claim  precludes  the  possibility 
of  universally  oompiyiftg  Ivitb  H. 
Aafar  as  praoUcahie,  hoaiever  tl»c> 
demand  will  ceceiTC  atlenllaa,  and  - 
although  a  considerable  Interval^. 
mast  dapsc  befoie  any  sensible 
effect  ccn  be  produced  npoi^  Uif 
cbaracter.of  tbe  people,  it  is  imr , 
possible,  tba(  conseeuepec  of  thf 
most  beneficial   tendency,  sbonld^ 
fail   to    reward    the    persevertpg 
efforts  which  ace  now  making  to, 
animate  itttellectnal  exertion  and 
facilitate  the  )Wc|uiremei|tof  know* ! 
ledge. 


By  ihcdcpartareto  England  ef? 
their  late  Presklcnt,  If  r.  Hailagfii' 
ton,  the  Coqunittec  have  becii  de* 
privcd  of  an  able  and  ec^lous^ 
directoi  pf  their  labors,  wbose^ 
superior  acqnirements  and  know*.* 
ledge  of  the  habits  and  feelings  qf 
the  people,  peculiarlv  fiited  hiiii| 
for  presiding  at  their  deliberations^ 
and  whose  mind  was  ardently  bent 
on  the  great  work  of  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  Improved  Edncatlotf 
throoghoet  our  extensive-  essplieb 

COMBERMBBC*.. 

AFPBNDIX. 

W^rhs  intki  -^ativt  I^mguMoei,  cf» 

CPnfifcUd  wUh  Eaitem   LUera^ 

mre,  Uieljf  publuhed^ornowpn* 

pmrinp/or  pubUeaiian. 

The  Buhurooi  Wusect,  a  {fcncrnl 

Arabic  Lexicon,  explaiiicd  in  Pf  rt 

sian,'by  Abdear  H^ibccm  and  Km^ 

elm  Alec  Mdowcet  of  (hcCoiici9 

c«  Pert  WiUiam.    The  plan  of  tt^« 

work  is  designed  to  embrace  t|f| 

nOielc  ocaipasa  of  iho  Arabic  Uit 


pa 
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ingr  «n^  abllHiM  of  (he  Editm,  It 
ii  reuonahle  to  expect  tlrat  H  wfU 
tftitnf«hed.in  the  most  uiefQl  and 
Mtisfaotory  manner. 

A  new  edition  of  tbe  Ral  Neeat, 
a  Hindee  ClaBS  Book,  edited  by 
Captain  Prioe,  Professor  of  Hin- 
doostanee  at  tbe  Institution,  for  the 
use  of  the  College  of  Fort  William. 

An  abridged  edition  of  Dr. 
Carey's  Bengalee  Dictionary^  in 
two  Yotomes,  octarOt  by  Bftr» 
Marshmany  of  Serampora. 

'*  A  new  English  Translation  of 
Ferlshta's  Persian  History  of  Hin- 
doostan,  in  three  qoarto  ▼oiamea^ 
Inr  Colonel  Briggs,  of  tho  Bombay 
ntablisbment. 

A  new  edition  of  Selections  fn 
Prose  and  Verse,  in  two  qnarto 
▼olamesy  oompiled  from  the  best 
Persian  Writers,  and  originally 
published  by  Dr.  Lnmsden,  for 
tlM  Qse  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  inilvo  qoarlo  volumes. 

The  Dufool  Mnkhtar  and  Fu- 
aool  Imadee,  two  Arabic  Works 
on  Mahomedan'sLaWy  to  bo  pub- 
lished in  two  large  octavo  volumes 
of  PersUn  Classics,  at  tiie  Litbo- 
l^phio  Press,  under  the  snperi»- 
tendance  of  Mr.  Wood. 
•  The  dementa  of  Hindoostanee 
Grammar,  by  the  Reverend  Mr* 
Tatea,  in  one  octavo  volume. 

Numbers  1,2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  of 
Soleot  Specimens  of  the  Theatre 
of  the  Hindus,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wil- 
aon.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Soei- 
oty  of  Bengal. 

Speaking  <^  this  work,  the  Col- 
lege  Conncil  observe, ''  they  ooir- 
iider  themselves  fortunate  in  betng 
able  to  bear  direct  testimony  totiio 
Inerits  of  the  pieces  which  he  (Mr. 
Wllaon,)  has  sdeeted  for  Trans- 
lation, and  to  tbe  excellence  with 
WiMt  he  has  acoomplishod  hia 
ttndertaking.  They  conoeivo  that 
BO  orientaUst  baa  yet  offered  to 
tte  literary  world,  a  oontribatloB 
of  greater  voltteandiBtefest,  oc  ono 
ofviMflilha'pstMMgo  wkKWM 


eahanoe  the  repntatioB  of  Crovem- 


List  rf  Works  Utelv  pMUkfd  or 
prepAringfor  puhbemtiofL,  under 
tke  Siq>eriHteiuianc0  of  the  Vmm* 
mUUe  of  Public  Inttructian. 

SANSCRIT. 
Works  begun  last  year«-sliieo 
completed.  . 

Tho  Mugdha  Bodah,    iGram* 

The  Laghtt  Kaumudi,  imars. 

The  Bhasha  Pari^hbeda,  air 
efementary  work  on  Logic,  with  a 
Commentary. 

In  thb  Press.. 

Tho  Bhatti  Kavya,  700  pageo' 
have  been  printed. 

The  Sahitya  Durpana,  an  ele^i 
mentary  work  on  Rhetoric. 

The  Ragha  Vansa,  a  classicat 
Poem. 

Ihe  lilavatifOr  Hindu  Anthme**^ 
tic 

PRBrARiNo  roa  PuaucATiov. 
A  Translation  into  Sanscrit  oT 
the  outlines  of  Anatomy. 

PBR8IAN. 

IN^TIIB  PrBSS. 

Tho  Sler  Mutakherin^  which 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  days. 

Translations  from  the  Digdmr^^ 
san,  or  Bengali  Versions  of  vaii* 
oos  Tracts  on  European  litaralaim  * 
and  seience.     This   will  also  hm . 


The  Persian  Translation  of  the 
lilavati,  nearly  completed* 

ARABIC. 

In  thjb  Prbss. 

ThePatawn  Alemgsii  of  whidi^ 
960  pagee.  have  been  printed. 

Translation  of  Bridge  VEkmcBty 
of  Algebra. 

An  abcidgement  of  the  Canonm 
o<  Avioenna,  with  a  Pen^lan  Trans- 
lation, and  English  Olossiaiy  off 
t^ni^aj  t^yma» 
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RIghi  HOBoraUe  the  GmrerMrt 
Qklnfeiml  arrifed  «t  GorenMiieiit 
fiooM  at  «f X  o-olMk  Mt  evcniiig* 
Jk  aetaelMiieiit  of  H,  M«  I4tfa  iiaed 
ih%  MieetB,  the  6«ii'rdt  9Pcre  4rmw^ 
fMtf  and  Ilia  iiMMiip  took  hiaaaat 
Id  tlw  Coduisir  of  tbB  Preaidenor, 
«itd«r  aal«itea  fnaaa  tte  raoBiMffa 
of  Port  W1IUbu.-«i/#Aii  Jlti/(  Or* 
fa*ffrl7. 

nia  levM  ImM  by  tlit  Ri«iit 
ScmoralUo  tlio-Governor-OeiMfal^ 
on  tba  ovaot  of  Ma  ratimi  froai  Hw 
f7p|Mr  ProviBoea,^«raa  moiafooil^ 
tttaodM.  Tho  Cianifiany  wcie  in*- 
trodoeod  by  Captato  '  Caidwoll, 
«od  tmoroMWoatiyliiaLoTdAip 
%itli  tbe  f  rcotaat  kindnats  and'  «f- 
Mtlity.  Tbis  9fetAnfi;^  Lady  Am* 
ilerat  wifl  bold  a  drawing-room «a 
OfteooifC  of  tha  sarme  evoot.  To# 
Morrav  oveaiiiffyBarlAmharst  and 
Itfa  family  will  honor  tho  TbeaAto 
OHilk thoir ifroamee*  Tbaaargnini: 
from  4t8  comaMDcemevt,  wo  bava 
toaaOB  to  oxfveot,  that  tbo  approaeb- 
Ib;  oeaiMii  wilt  bo  raiber  a  gay 
one.-n/oAfi  Buiij  Oh.  iSw 

emiwml  Oritn  h$  iU  Mi^ii  0a- 
fmrahkt  aAr  Gtmemmr^QmmrMl  m 
CamciL  Fort  fFtUuMS  S7lA 
Oei^ker,  1627. 

The  iU^ht  Honorable  the  60- 
tomor-Oeoeral  in  CoaocM,  baTtn^ 
thia  day  received  from  the  B^sj- 
drat  at  ibe  Court  of  Lucknow,  the 
melaniiboU  intelligence  of  the  Do- 
niaeof  His  Maiesty  the  King  of 
OadOfOfi  the20tb  Instant,  is  pleaa- 
odto  direct,  that  Minute  Guns,  to 
the  aoDAber  of  Fifty-eight,  correa* 
ponding  with  the  yean  of  the  de- 
oeased,  be  (red  from  the  Ramparts 
of  Port  William,  and  at  all  the  prin* 
eipal  Stations  of  the  Army  under 
this  Presidency. 

By  Order  of  the  lUgbt  Honora- 
tie  the  GoTemor-Generalin  Couo- 

*- .GSORGE  tSPWIKTON, 

4  ctg.  CMtfSff.  to  Govt, 
Oqh.  Gta.  Extrm.^ 


,  MUnNG  -AT  TB&^f  &WM 
HAIiL. 

fiooAii  Pbtition, 
0«  the  6tb  Novomber.  a  Meal* 
.log,  held  udder  aptbority  of  tho 

Bherifl;  took  plaee  at  the  Town 
^Holl.     The  Sheriff  having   rood 

the  roquisition,  stated,  that  he  had 

been  remiaded  ki  a  paper  of  that 

morbiag,  that  thia  was  tho  anai* 
^ersary  of  the  gunpowder  plot; 

be  hoped  that  thoio  waa  nothii^ 
-omiaoas  in  the  day«  and  that  thaaa 

woaM  be  no  &UiP  1^. 
Mr.  Koioi^  «as  called  to  tte 

Chair.  Ho  shortly  aUted  theol^ 
joot  of  tho  Bleating.  Mr.  9raok«i 
lOtt  then  rose  to  propose  tho 
irst  resolution.  Ho  atatedthat 
jt  had  betai  rumoured^  that  tho 
reqaisitiofl  bad  been  signed  bf 
jMveral  witiiout  their  having  read 
it,  and  without  haying  been  fullf 
4iwaro  of  its  import,  Forliis  owo 
part  thia  vaa  not^tho  ease  with  liiai^ 
and  arguing  from  tho  general  ha«« 
bitaof  aoouraoy  with  men  of  hop 
saneis^  bo  had  no  hesitation  ia 
oomiag  |o  the  ooltclaaioo,  that  not* 
(bar  was  it*  thooase  with  othera. 
These  gentlemen,  however,  woio 
Jbero  to  aaswer  for  themselves :  but 
ibr  hia.  part  ho  gave  it  his  f i^l  ooo«- 
aent  in  every  particular,  asul  with* 
jdut  .qualification.  The  twofold 
4>b|ject  of  tho  Meeting  was  objected 
to,  but  |he  oonneotion  betweea 
tbo  two  parts  waa  close  and  intii* 
laate,  and  while  the  power  of 
punishing  without  a  trial  by  jury, 
existed*  oapital  would  iiotboi»- 
▼ested,  thence  he  argued  that  tho 
restriction  should  \o  removed. 
Preaoriptjve  right  and  expedieno|r 
wore  broqght  Cprward  in  support 
of  the  West  India  Sugars  beioy 
lavoored  aa  they  now  were,  and  it 
waa  maintained,  that  so  long  aa 
they  alone  supplied  Britain  with 
their  oommoditiea,  and  in  return 
received  all  their  supplies  from  her, 
tlieir  mooojMly  ought  to  remain. 
This  argumonty  however  waauD« 
tenable.  It.  was  only  when  the 
price  of  aogar,  wlylo  allied  hy 
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high,  that  Mibistan  first  eaooa- 
raged  the  oaltWmtion  of  it  in  the 
British  plaftUtions.  Ill  I797«  en- 
-conraipettetit  WM  given  to  tbelm- 
pertation  of  East  Indian  San^r, 
wMcb  cleariy  proved  that  the  right 
claimed  for  the  West  Indies  was 
not  to  be  inviolable.  Again  in 
1807  and  1809,  ihe  duties  were 
eonsiderabiy  uodifiiBd,  whioh  all 
•went  to  shew^  that  the  prineiple 
was  not  established  as  was  main- 
4nined.  With  regard  to  the  ar- 
gument founded  on  expedlenoy, 
4he  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indies  and  the  wants  ae- 
eessary  to  be  supplied,  was  strong- 
ly urged.  This  argument  applied 
with  acoumnlated  foroe  in  rc^rd 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  supplies 
necessary  for  an  East  Indian  voy* 
age,  of  marine  and  other  stores, 
was  much  greater  than  for  a  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies.  No  prin- 
^ple  in  Political  Oeooaomy  was 
better  established,  than  that  if  peo- 
ple are  to  purchMe  one  set  of  com- 
nodiHes,  they  must  eieot  it  by 
aelling  others.  The  Exchange  of 
this  country  with  England  had 
fallen  immoderately  low^  and  there 
was  no  good  means  by  which  re^ 
inittanee  could  now  be  made  to 
England,  and  that  therefore  the 
community  here  would  bewant^ 
ing  to  themselves  if  they  did  not 
petition.  A  watehftil  guardian  of 
the  public  safety  had  discovered 
something  like  disloyalty  in  the 
requisition  for  the  Meeting,  and 
had  asked  if  it  had  been  thought 
that  he  was  asleep.  He  gave  him 
full  credit  for  not  having  been 
asleep,  and  he  even  gave  him  cre- 
dit for  having  seen  double  on  this 
occasion — in  having  discovered 
any  symptom  of  disloyalty  in  the 
requisition.  It  was  fbared  that  if 
Englishmen  were  allowed  to  settle 
here  without  oontroul  or  danger 
of  transmission,  that  they  would 
•spread  over  the  country,  and  injure 
the  stability  of  our  Empire.  But 
lie  believed  that  In  those  distriete 
where  ladigo  Planters  were  moat 


•umeroosy  attd  wh^rtf  they  htid  in 
a.  BMinner  colonised,  that  the  peo- 
|ile  were  more  happy  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  tte 
kovehne  was  more  easily  ooUeoted. 
It  was  not  to  he  desired  that  the 
tight  of  tranemission  should  he 
Ukeh  from  the  Company  where  it 
^iras  necessary -ft- what  was  wanted 
was,  that  none  -should  be  sent  off 
without  having  had  the  privilege 
of  being  triedby*  a  Jury  of  his 
o6untrynien.  Oases  had  doubttess 
oeearred  in  which  the  role  of  tran»» 
ariiesion,  as  it  now  e»sAed,  bad 
been  arbitrarily  eaerted^as  in  some 
instaaees  individuals  had  been 
sent  back  to  the  country,  not  how* 
ever  without  injury  to  their  pnv 
party— «ven  although  allowanea 
had  beeU  made  fci-  the  loss  sue^ 
iained,:  it  was  not  suffioient  to 
iademnify  them.  It  had  been  ar- 
fe^ued  in  1613,  that  the  natives  of 
thia  cnnntry  would  never  be  induo* 
ed  to  take  cottons  manufactured  m 
England— but  the  result  had  beea 
vtery  different  from  what -many  bad 
anticipated^  as  the. Custom-house 
entries  foUy  shewed*  . 

Mr,  Bracken  then  read  the  first 
Tesblotioti;  which '.  wah  an  echo  cf 
Ihe  RaqulMtion,  which  was  seooad* 
edby  Hr. Bruce.*' 

Mr.  Jacob  then  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Goolborn,  the  tendency  of 
which  appeared  to  be,  to  shew  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  bring 
the  East  India  Sugar  into  sudden 
competition  with  that  of  tUe  West 
Indies,  as  it  would  entail  ruin  on 
those  whose  captals  (of  which  the 
almount  is  great)  were  invested  in 
the  cultivation  of  &ugar  in  Jamai* 
ca  and  the  other  Sugar  Islands. 

Mr.  OubomCf  on  putting  the  se- 
cond resolution  that  both  cases  of 
the  requisition  sliould  be  consi* 
deiedsaid  that  he  did  not  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Bracken  in  r^;ard 
to  the  second  part  of  the  requial* 
tion  in  extent  at  least,  but  so  near* 
ly  as  to  think  that  when  the  peti* 
tion  was  prepared  in  the  ComaUl- 
teci  he  would  aiseiit     ' 
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molotioDy  and  in  pottinff  the  third 
twolQtioB  (thanking  Mr.  Whit- 
more  for  his  seal  in  the  interest  of 
their  ooontry)  oonfessed  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  had  signed 
the  requisition  withoat  being  fol- 
ly aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  second  part  of  it  went.  He 
thovght  that  there  was  not  mneh 
leason  toeomplain  of  the  arbitra- 
ty  exercise  of  the  power  of  trans- 
oussion  by  the  local  gorerament. 
For  his  own  part  he  had  been 
twenty«flve  years  in  the  oonntry, 
and  never  had  been  possessed  of  a 
Keense,  nor  ever  inoommoded  by 
the  want  of  it 

Jlir.S.  Printep,  as  far  as  we 
coaM  make  ont,  seemed  to  say  that 
iM  assented  to  the  second  proposi- 
tion in  the  requisition  with  some 
leservation,  and  not  to  the  extent 
ma  to  interfere  with  the  political 
lights  of  the  Company,  although 
Bodoabtthe  two  subjects,  which 
the   requisition    embraced,   were 
connected.     The  people    of  the 
country  had  good  friends  in  Par- 
liament, and  good  friends  in  the 
administration,  and  he  would  wil- 
lingly trust  to  their  zeal  to  effect 
what  was  possible  in  their  behalf, 
and  leave  It  in  their  hands  to  put 
our  commerce  on  an  equal  footing 
with  that  of  West  India  islands; 
but  we  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
others  would  be  sealous  in  our  be- 
half, if  we  were  apathetic  to  our 
interests  ourselves.    Now  that  the 
Ports  of  the  West  India  islands 
are  open  to  all  vessels,  those  of  the 
XJnited  States  alone  excepted,  and 
the  duties  on  Sngar  have  been  mo- 
dified, what  now  becomes  of  the 
Sretences  of  a  prescriptive  right, 
'he  Sugars  from  the  Mauritius,  a 
Bewly  acquired  settlement,  are  al- 
so admitted  on  the  same  grounds 
asthoseof  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
sngar  islands.    If  any  right  exist- 
ed, how  came  it  to  be  violated  in 
that  instance.    As  the  manofao- 
UkitB  of  this  country  have  been  in- 
jnred  by  the  importation  of  manu^ 
iMtond  oatton  goods  firom  En- 


gland, in  jusfibe,  a  compensation 
ought  to  be  granted.    In  case  of  a 
war,  the  West  India  islands  ard 
liable  to  be  wrested  from  us,  and 
the  great  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  ITnited  States  makes  her  a  dan- 
gerous neighbour.    By  a  drought 
or  a  hurricane,  a  late  crop,  we 
learn,  was  reduced  by  one  foortli 
below  an  average,  and  if  it  had 
been  one  half,  by  no  means  an  Im- 
possible oooorrenoe,  some  tempo*' 
rary  measure  must  have  been  had 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply.     Here  Mr.  P. 
spoke  of  the  enormous  loss  of  ca- 
pital which  England  sustained  in 
Gonsequenoeofthe  restrictions  on 
corn,   and  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  that  a  similar  loss  was  sus* 
tainedby  the » restriction  on  East 
India  Sugars,  and  to  shew  that  in 
fact  the  State  was  paving  a  ftonas 
to   support   an   artificial   system 
which  must  at  length  fail.     He 
then  went  to  point  oat,  that  in  the 
present  distress  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest an  extensive  Sugar  Trade 
to  the  East  Indies  would  be  much 
more  beneficial  to  England  than  to 
the  West  Indies,  as  the  voyage  is  so 
much  longer,  that  double  the  num- 
ber of  Vessels  would  be  required. 
The  fourth  resolution — ^To    re* 
quest  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Goderioh  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Whit- 
more  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
present  the  petition,  was  then  read 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Trotter. 

ilfr.  Troiier  then  moved  the 
fifth  resolution,  which  was  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Cullen ;  appointing  the 
committee  of  the  following  gentle- 
men:—Messrs.  Bracken,  Bruce, 
Gisbome,  Colvin,  Browne,  Boyd, 
Mackensie,  Prinsep,  Melville  and 
Patrick. 

The  last  resolution,  that  a  peti- 
tion should  be  drafted,  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Melville,  and  carried. 
The  Committee  then  retired  to 
take  the  Draft  of  the  Address  into 
consideration. 

After  an  absence  of  about  three 
quartern  of  an  hoari  the  Commit* 
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tee  leioniedy  and  tlie  Dnil  of  Um 
/ddrese,  ai  approved  of  bytlMiiit 
was  read  to  the  Meeting:,  and  adop* 
led  on  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Pairickp 
Vrhich  was  unanimoaBly  oarried. 
Thanks  were  returned  to  the  ISbe- 
rifr  for  tbe  promptness  with  which 
be  had  convened  tlie  Meeting. 
Thanks  were  also  presented  to  Mr. 
Young,  for  his  able  condoet  in  tbe 
chair,  and  the  Meeting  was  dis« 
•oJved.-*iV<w.6. 

The  Resolutions. 
Resolutien  1«/,  m&^d  hy  Mr. 
Bracken^  teecmdedby  Mr.  Bmee.^ 
That  this  meeting,  deeply  impress-, 
ed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
eommercial  intercourse  between 
England  and  India  is  snscepti- 
ble  of  great  and  indefinite  exten- 
sion, which  is  prevented  by  the 
imposition  of  extra  dnties  on  the 
products  of  India,  and  by  legal 
obstructions  to  the  application 
of  British  skill  and  capital  to  the 
onitivation  of  those  products,  en-* 
tertain  a  just  eonfidenoe  that  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament 
will,  by  the  removal  of  such  impe- 
diments give  an  immediate  impulse 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
both  eoontries,  and  inealcnlabfy 
promote  the  general  interest  of  In- 
dia, 

Resolution  2itif,  moved  ly  Mr, 
Co/mn.— That  a  Petition  to  the 
above  eifect  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  His  Majesty,  and  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

ReMoluium  3^,  moud  hf  Mr. 
tolwM^  eeeonded  6jf  Mr.  Brown.^^ 
That  this  meeting  cannot  omit  Ibis 
opportunity  of  expressing  its 
grateful  admiration  of  the  unsoii* 
•ited  and  often  renewed  efforts  of 
Wm.  Woolrych  Whitmore,  Esq. 
and  other  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  support  of  the  claims  of 
India  to  be  pot  on  an  oqoal  foot- 
ing, in  point  of  import  of  doties, 
irith  the  other  tropieal  dependen-- 
cies  of  the  British  erowQ»  and  that 
the  Chaimaii  ef  this  Meeting  do 
Qommmuoalo  aoooidiBgly  bj  tetter 


<0  Mr.  WbitnorSt  oar  itspeetfal 
thanks  and  onr  solicitations  for 
his  oontiaoed  and  powerful  assist* 
ance  in  a  caose  which  must  even- 
tually prevail  when  it  shall  have 
been  fully  discussed  and  thoroughly 
understood  by  our  oountrymen  at 
home. 

Reithaimi  4lA,  mwed  by  Mr.  O. 
A*  Prinsepf  ueemded  hy  Mrw  S. 
Trotter.-^ThBi  the  Most  Noble  tbe 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  and  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Goodrioli 
be  respectfully  requested  to  pre- 
sent and  support  onr  Petitions  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr* 
Huskissonand  Mr.  WhitnMre  ia 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Re$olmium6tk,ma9edby  Mr.  B. 
Trotter,  eeo&mdedby  Mr.  J.  CuUm. 
—That  the  foHowing  gentlemen  be 
appointed  a  Committee  for  cany* 
ing  into  effect  the  several  objects 
oontemplaled  in  the  Hesolntioas 
with  power  to  add  to  thei  r  number : 

Messrs.  Young,  Colvln.  Gis- 
bome,  Bruce,  Melville,  Brown, 
Allport,  Boyd,  O.  A.  Prinsep,  If. 
Mackensie,  T.  Bracken,  and  W. 
Patrick. 

Eeeolution  6<A,  moved  by  Mr* 
W.  MetvilUj  seconded  by  Mr,  W. 
Pe^rtciL— That  the  following  draft 
of  the  Petition  to  Parliament  be 
adopted  by  the  Meeting  to  be  esi* 
grossed,  signed  and  dispatched 
with  all  practicable  expedition. 

Thi  Pbtitioh. 

I.-*-That  your  Petitioners  have 
observed  with  the  ntmoet  satisfae- 
tion,  the  Tarions  acts  of  Parlia* 
meat  which  have  within  these  few 
years  been  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  eommercial  inter- 
eourse  between  great  Britain,  her 
oolonies,  dependencies  and  all 
other  eountriee,  and  the  imqaalill- 
od  recognition  of  thoae  sound 
principles  of  political  eoonomy  by 
whieh  such  intereourse  ought  in- 
variably to  be  regulated,  relying 
on  these  puUie  pledges  that  yoor 
honorable  house  have  nothing  meie 
at  beait  than  by  maderale  and 
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aQaldutias-to  pronoto  Hm  niosl 
vaDtageoas  distribation  of  capi- 
tal and  appHoation  of  iodastrf. 
Toor  Petitioiiors  beg^kare  respect* 
fally  to  remind  yoar  bonorabte 
boose  that  the  dnty  of  37  shilling 
per  cwt  charged  ott  East  India 
^agar,  (while  that  payable  by  tho 
Svg^ars  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ibo  Manritias  is  only  27  shillings) 
neoessarily  has  the  effect  of  greatly 
restrieting  the  Export  and  Import 
trade,  the  poblie  revenoe,  and  ge^ 
neral  prosperity  of  India. 

II. — ^Tbat  an  equalieation  of  tho 
duties  on  East  and  West  India* 
Sagar  would  also  be  of  most  es« 
sential  benelH  to  all  classes  in 
Great  Britain,  for  whose  relief 
from  acknowledged  distress  the  le- 
gislature has  so  frequently  desired 
to  provide  the  means. 

1. — To  the  Mannfacturer-^by  the 
increased  facility  of  making  returns 
far  the  goods  sold  in  India,  thus  re- 
moving a  serious  obstacle  which  at 
present  exists  to  the  extended  con- 
atimption  of  British  Manufactures  in 
that  wide  field. 

2.  -  To  the  Ship  Owner,  by  a  fa« 
vovrable  effect  upon  Freight. 

3. — To  the  artiEans,  agriculturists 
and  general  community  of  Great 
Britain,  by  providing  the  means  of 
meeting  the  annually  inereasing  de- 
mniid  fbr  Sugars  at  considerable 
sodoced  prices. — 

And  4.-  While  the  benefits  of  the 
measures  would  thus  be  shared  by 
tbe  British  Manufacturer,  the  Ship 
C^wner,  and  the  general  community 
md  ar  stimulus  be  given  to  the  ex- 
tended production  of  Sugar  in  the 
British  Possesions  in  the  East. 

The  Rev0iue  derwfd  hy  Gfeai 
MtiUM  from  East  India  Sugar, 
instead  of  being  diminished  would 
naquestionablj  be  materially  aug- 
metitedi 

That  your  Petitioners  are  not 
«ware  of  any  objection  that  has  been 
or  can  be  urged  to  an  Equalization 
of  the  doty,  except  that  its  tendency 
to  reduce  the  selling  priceof  Sugar 
iH-Bogland,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
tbe  interest  of  the  Planters  in  the 
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West  Indies  ;  but  ff  sfmiUr  objeci 
tions  have  been  over  ruled,  in  nuni«« 
berless  instances  of  ajretum  fo  sound 
Commerciel  Policy,  and  if  the  vast 
addition  to  the  exportation  of  Sugar 
from  the  Mauritius  which  immedi* 
ately  followed  the  equalisation  of 
the  duties  in  1823,  has  not  beeu 
considered  a  sufficient  reason  for 
withdrawing  the  privilege  then  ex- 
tended to  that  Island,  your  Peti- 
tioners trust  that  the  same  just  and 
wise  principles  will  be  applied  to 
promote  the  agricultdre  and  trade 
of  India. 

III.— That  the  culfkation  of  tho 
Sugar-cane  in  India  is  subject  to  a 
still  greater  discouragement  than  aft 
extra  duty  of  ten  sbillii^s  per  cwt. 
in  the  regttlatioa»of  the  East  India 
Company,  sanctioned  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  strictly  enforced 
by  the  looai  government  which  pro- 
hibit British  subjects  from  being 
Proprietors  of  land,  while  this  pro- 
hibition i»maintaitted» 

Your  Petitioners  submit  that  al- 
^ongb  exportation  of  tropical  pro^ 
ductions  and  the  importation  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  has  been  con- 
a^erably  extended,  still  the  opening 
•f  the  trade  which  was  granted  in 
181d,  must  remain  comparatively 
valueless,  the  revenues  of  India  un- 
neeessarily  cramped ;  and  the  Native 
Inhabitants  but  partially  impressed 
with  feelings  of  attachment  to  the 
British  Government,  so  desirable 
to  be  cherished.  While  therefore 
we  are  actuated  by  a  regard  to  oar 
own  immediate  interests,  we  con- 
template in  the  concession  of  the 
prayer  of  our  Petition,  the  attain- 
ment of  objects  essential  to  the 
welftire  and  to  the  preraanence  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India.  Si- 
milar disadvantages  to  those  con- 
sequent to  the  Sugar  duties,  are 
felt  as  regards  Rum,  Coffee,  Cot- 
ton, Ginger,  and  other  Articles  of 
Eastern  produce,  the  removal  of 
which  is  equally  called  for. 

Tho  prayer  of  your  Petitioners 
is,  that  your  honorable  boose  will 
be  pleased  ^-  tidce  into  oouiiderJc 
3  ^ 
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lion  tbe  expediency  of  equalizing 
the  duties  chargeable  on  Sugar  and 
other  articles  imported  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  of 
abolishing  all  such  restrictions  on 
the  resort  of  British  subjects  to 
and  on  their  residence  in  India  as 
are  calculated  to  affect  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  eoantry.— 
JJurkarUf  Nov^Q. 

Although  we  have  no  objection 
to  give  the  individuals,  who  as- 
sembled at  the  Town-Hall  on  Mon- 
day morning,  credit  for  temperate 
and  decorous  conduct,  we  cannot 
admit  any  claim  to  soundness  of 
judgment  in  those  who  framed  the 
Petition.  They  have  forced  into 
juxtaposition  two  objects  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected,  and 
bave  thus  deprived  themselves  of 
that  universal  support,  which 
would  have  been  promptly  given 
by  every  class  of  the  community 
to  the  first  part  of  the  prayer,  had 
that  been  suffered  to  stand  alone. 
It  is  for  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  consider,  whether  the 
interests  of  British  India  be  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain;  a  pro- 
position that  is  by  no  means  so  un- 
deniably evident  in  every  case,  as 
cur  venal  partialities,  and  eon- 
sideration  of  self,  may  induce  us 
to  imagine.  No  blame,  however, 
can  attach  to  the  British  merchants 
of  India,  for  eadeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  onerous  imposts  on  articles 
of  India  trade,  in  the  ports  of  Bri- 
tain, or  any  other  foreign  oountry. 
But  we  deny,  and  the  majority  of 
the  British  residents  in  India  will 
deny,  that  Sugar  cannot  be  exten- 
sively cultivated,  unless  every 
englishman  be  at  liberty  to  occupy 
lands  on  his  own  terms.  We  are 
no  enemies  to  what  is  very  absurdly 
termed  colonisation, .  and  see  no 
great  objection  to  Englishmen 
nolding  land  in  India,  provided  al- 
ways, that  they  hold  it  on  the  same 
condition,  which  would  be  imposed 
in  France  or  Italy,  or  even  in  Re- 
publican America,  that  of  being 
amenable  to  the  local  jarisdictiooi 


and  snijeot  to  the  laws  of  the  oonii- 
try  in  which  they  are  domesticated^ 
and  not  pretend  to  be  governed  by 
the  Code  of  the  kingdom,  from 
which  they  are  estranged.— -To  as* 
sert,  however,  that  this  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  growth  of  the  Su- 
gar-cane, is  to  assert  what  is  not 
true.  Has  not  Indigo  been  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  years— has  not 
oottoQ  been  reared,  and  transmit- 
ted till  the  markets  were  glutted, 
and  the  shippers  ruined — and  why 
should  Sugar  alone  demand  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  More  than 
enough,  we  doubt  not,  may  be 
procured  to  meet  the  demand,  as 
soon  as  the  duties  are  equalised, 
when  the  article  can  come  into  the 
market,  upon  equal  terms,  with  the 
Sugar  of  other  countries,  although 
not  a  foot  of  land  call  a  European 
its  Lord.  As  to  the  idea,  that  Su- 
gar cannot  be  grown,,  because  res- 
pectable Merchants  and  Agents  arc 
afraid  of  being  ordered  to  quit  the 
country,  before  their  harvest  can 
be  gathered,  we  much  mistake  the 
the  character  of  our  mercanUle 
friends,  if  it  was  ever  seriously  en- 
tertained by  any  of  their  number. 
They  have  too  sound  a  judgment, 
too  shrewd  a  prescience,  too  solid 
a  regard  for  their  substantial  in. 
terests  to  prefer  political  martyr- 
dom, to  the  profits  of  trade,  or  to 
cast  away  the  goods  of  fortune  in 
an  unavailing  contest  with  autho- 
rity. In  the  respectability  of  their 
own  characters,  they  have  a  sale- 
guard  against  an  untimely  voyage  to 
Europe,  and  it  is  unwortiiy  of  their 
dignity  to  put  forward  the  appre- 
hension of  such  an  improbable 
event,  even  though  it  excite  the 
sympathy  of  thoSe  who  have  cause 
to  dread  it,  or  awaken  the  cieda- 
lous  compassion  of  those  at  honM^ 
whom  they  seek  to  interest  in  be- 
half of  their  legitimate  protca* 
sions.— G'ovt.  Gmz.  iVov.  8. 

Fancy  Balu 
There  was  a  very  brilliant  Fan- 
cy Dress  Ball  (masks  admitted)  lasl 
night  at  Mr.  Stiriing'^^j^ 
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By  10  o'clock  tlio  rooms  wcio  tc 
17  full— so  much  sOy  that  there  was 
some  address  rendered  necessary 
in  threading  the  maaes  of  the  dance, 
to  avoid  treading  on  the  fantastic 
toes  of  Sultanas  and  Braves,  Pea- 
sants and  Dames  of  high  degree, 
Turks  and  Indescribables. 

Among  the  earliest  intheioom 
was  a  jolly  Yorkshire  Farmer,  and 
bis  cara  sposa.    The  former  dano- 
od  in  very  characteristicsty  le,  smok* 
log  his  pipe  all  the  time  with  mnch 
complacency.    In  going  ronnd  the 
room  our  good*hunioored  Fanner 
and  Goody  amused  ihecompany  by 
their  lively  remarks,— forming,  in 
that  respect,  an  odd  contrast  to  two 
PaolPrys,  who  had  *  dropped  in' 
—for  what  purpose  they  best  can 
teil:   for,   excepting  one  or  two 
<hopeldon*t  intrude,'  we  heard 
Bot  their  votoes  during  the  evening. 
There  was  a  good  opportunity  of 
eliciting  something  lively  when  the 
two  popped  upon  each  other ;  but 
fearful  of  'intruding'  we  suppose, 
the  interview  passed  oflF  very  quiet- 
ly;— Paul  the  second  taking  to  his 
heels  almost  instantly  upon  being 
nddressed  by  Paul  the  first. 

All  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
were  oonspiooous  in  the  fancy 
dresses.  Among  the  groupes  might 
be  seen  the  representatives  of  vari- 
ous nations,  forming  a  fair  Con- 
gress of  Sultanas,  Tyrolians,  Rus- 
sians  and  Swiss. 

Perbaps  we  may  be  wrong  in 
oar  classification— if  so,  we  beg 
pardon  of  the  beautiful  foreigners : 
^r  we  must  confess,  that  unless 
we  had  consulted  authority  on  the 
oooasion,  we  should  have  been 
somewhat  pnnled  as  to  their  na- 
tional identity ;  for  instance,  when 
we  bear  of  Sultanas,  we  fancy 
something  Turkish  or  Saracenic ; 
but  in  the  costume  of  last  evening, 
which,  however,  was  unouestiona- 
bly  splendid  and  most  becoming^ 
there  was  no  adherence  to  the  Tor- 
kiab  or  Saracenic  standard* 

Jkm  an  instance  of  very  correct 
MStame^  we  may  msntion  a  Swiss 


Maiden,  and  an  Andalosian  Ad* 
venturer.  We  saw  some  who  may 
be  safely  placed  under  the  head  of 
nondescripts.  Perhaps  like  4na- 
charsis  Clootz,  they  came  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  human 
race ;  in  that  case,  their  choice  oC 
dress  was  a  very  happy  one,  for 
no  individual  nation  could  call  it 
its  own. 


A  fter  the  first  quadrille,  a  groupe 
arrived,  which  added  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  scene.  They 
consisted  of  My  Lord  Somebody, 
Mr.  Nobody,  Mrs.  Busybody,  and 
Ensign  Anybody,  who  were  most 
happily  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Every- 
body, a  person  whose  dialect  be- 
spoke him  of  Gaul. 

His  Lordship  evidently  had  the 
expression  and  air  of  Somebody ^ 
and  insisted,  as  was  his  right,  to 
take   precedence.     Poor  Nobody 
wasjostledabout,  and,  but  fortlio 
activity  of  Everybody,  would  have 
been  inevitably  lost  in  the  crowd. 
Ensign   Anybody   very   gallantly 
took  care  of  Mrs.  Busybody,  who 
seemed  most  intent  upon  taking 
note  of  the  ladies'  dresses.    As  she 
passed  Paul  Pry,  we  thought  she 
cast  very  unconscious  glances  at 
him.    Perhaps  Paul  dreaded  the 
formidable  Ensign  Anybody,  and 
was  fearful  of  intruding  upon  kU 
pretensions,  for  he  did  not   hold 
colloquy  with  the  lady.— A  poor 
old  gentleman  in  his  dressing  gown 
and  night  cap,  (capital  mask  and 
figure  altogether),  evidently  an  in- 
valid, complained  sadlv  of  the  Bo"  . 
dUi,    They  deprived  him  of  rest; 
and  ronnd  he  went  in  a  state  of 
lively  infelicity, -haunted  by  Eve- 
rybody—Snubbed by   Somebody — 
teased  by  Busybody— his  gouty  toes 
trod  upon  by  Anybody,— and  the 
worst  of  it  was,  the  valetudinary 
gentleman  was  pitied  by  Nobody. 
Presto,  or  if  by  sorcery,   this 
groupe  vanished,  and  was  ere  long 
succeeded  by  another  of  the  queer- 
est hodUt  ever  seen.    It  was  im- 
possible to  look  at  them  without 
laoghten    Even  the  Sffftvcat  mas- 
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eadeavoaring^  to  amase,  whidi 
ooght  to  bo  politely,  if  not  grate- 
fally  appreciated.     V§rhum  tmt. 

Dancing^  went  on  with  grreat  apt* 
ritnntii  rapper  time,  when,  afbr 
the  gay  movements  and  antipodes, 
and  men  of  the  moon,  Soltanas  and 
Peasants,  all  the  obarmfng  fancies 
and  iDsns  naturae  of  the  evening 
sat  down  together  to  a  very  elo- 
gant  refsetioo,  from  whence  tho 
most  of  them  adjourned  again  to 
the  dancing  room,  where  they  re« 
saned  their  Terpslehorian  reovea* 
tion,  like  giants  refreshed,  and, 
lik«  onrselves,  we  presome,  no  less 
gratified  by  the  amosements  of  the 
evening,  than  the  politeness  and 
hospitality  of  the  host.---/aiM 
QmmttUy  Dee,  Id. 


ctes  yidded  to  the  happy  absardity    them  aboot.  and  hostling  them  fn* 
that  charaotensed  this  group.   Onr    considerately*    There  is  a  merit  in 
first  hint  of  their  approach  waa 
from  the  roar  of  mirth  among  the 
spectators  that  preceded  them.    On 
looking  round  we  beheld  a  goodly 
pair  of  legs  clad  in  a  gentleman's 
boots  high  in  air,  followed  by  a  la* 
dy's  feet  in  slippers,  also  tamed 
zenithwards.  They  were  something 
like  the  horse  described  by  the  wag. 
They  had  their  heads  where  their 
feet  should  be.    While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  heads  it  is  proper  to  state, 
that  the  delightful  Antipodes  al- 
ready mentioned  were  followed  by 
two  figures,  all  or  almost  all  head  I 
Genius  of  Spursheim,  what  a  field 
for  Bumps  were  there;  and  genius 
of  Lavater,  what  a  ^hysiognomi- 
eal  world  each  gigantic  face  form- 
ed !    A  Lilliputian  Grenadier  with 
his  face  at  ancle  height,  and  a  cap 
that  nigh  extinguished  him,  was 
not  the  least  remarkable  and  amu- 
sing person  in  this  group ;     Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  that^  if 
there    were    no     anthropophagi, 

there  were  men  who  did  carry  their 

heads    beneath    their    shoulders. 

These,  we  were  informed,  were  in- 
habitants  of  the  moon— and  we 

have  no  doubt  of  the  fact.     We 

would  advise  our  readers  in  future 

with  Juliet,  swear  not  by  the  moon ; 

for   if  they  do,   they    know    not 

what  apparitions  may  come  from 

that  orb  to  punish  their  profanity. 
Some  traitorous  wag  had  strewn 

the  floor  with   crackers,    so  that 

there    was    no    moving    without 

treading  on  these  'infernal   ma- 

ohines/    Nobody  was  blown  up  by 

them,  but  every  body  had  a  touch 

of    the   sensation    of  explosion. 

Query— Is  not  the  practice  of  bring- 
ing crackers  into  drawing  rooms  a 

eustom  more  honored  in  the  breach 

than  in  the  observance?    We  can 

answer  for  it,  that  the  ladies,  whose 

thin  shoes   did    not  protect  them 

sufllciently,  sofferedno  little  annoy- 

nnoefVom  these  wicked  things. 
We  would  also  fain  entreat,  that 

the  spectators  on  such  occasions, 

mould  not  tease  masks  by  pulling 


Bioi  in  the  Loll  Bazar.^k  aeti- 
ons  disturbance  took  plaeoonSnn- 
day  evening  between  the  hours  of 
4  and  6  in  the  Loll  Basar.  The 
particulars  of  the  affairs  as  nearly 
as  we  could  collect  them  at  the 
Police  Office,  are  as  follow.— It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  evening  mention* 
ed,  a  party  of  Sailors  belonging  to 
His  Majesty's  Ship  Hereli  were 
carousing  at  a  liquor  shop  in  the 
Loll  Bazar  near  Merijanny  Gully. 
In  the  same  shop  were  also  some  of 
the  crew  of  merchant  vessels,  be- 
tween whom  an  altercation  took 
place,  one  party  aecasing  the  others 
*'  of  drinking  on  them.'^  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Wilkinson  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal 
ringleader  on  the  occasion,  and  in 
fact  the  person  on  whose  account  the 
scenes  we  shall  notice  below  took 
plaoe.  had  been  drinking  at  the 
Shop  to  the  value  of  two  Rupees^ 
which  he  refused  to  pay  and  insist- 
ed on  having  a  further  supply  of 
liquor.  The  Native  of  the  Shop 
perceiving  no  doubt  that  his  guest 
was  likely  to  beoome  troublesome, 
and  moreover  suspecting  that  bo 
was  in  danger  of  not  having  his 
bills  paid  formed  tho  molutian  ol 
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^tearing  the  place  of  l|i>  visitors 
whose  conduct  was  now  becoming 
disorderly.  In  pnrsaance  of  this 
determination,  Seijeant  Hurra  was 
applied  to  for  their  expulsion,  and 
the  doors  of  the  place  were  closed 
against  intruders  as  soon  as  that 
nieasare  was  effected.  Wilkinson 
however,  who  was  resolved  to  re- 
cover the  station  which  he  had  lost, 
retunied  with  an  accession  of  nam- 
beni,  and  burst  tibe  doors  open. 
Seijeant  Hurra  who  was  again  ap< 
plied  to  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
8hopt  returned  attended  by  some 
Sepoys,  and  on  attempting  to  seiie 
the  riotous  Will^inson,  was  kiclced 
into  the  drain.  Information  being 
sent  to  Mr.  Macau  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  disturbuice  with  aguard 
of  Sepoys  and  walked  into  the 
midst  of  the  rioters  and  ^aid  hold 
on  Wilkinson  who  it  ought  to  be 
observed  had  been  prior  to  this 
taken  into  custody  but  was  rescued. 
On  Mr.  Macau's  seising  him,  he 
Struck  him  on  the  breast  which 
staggered  thatofflcer.  Some  blows 
inrereexchanfced  between  them  when 
he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
sticks.  The  guard  of  Sepoys  who 
in  the  mean  while  desisted  from 
meddling,  otherwise  than  in  assist* 
ing  to  secure  the  principal  offender, 
were  assailed  with  bnck  baU  in 
Tarious  directions.  The  number 
of  Sailors  had  so  greatly  increased 
since  the  commencement  of  the  af- 
fray that  there  could  not  by  this  time 
tiave  been  assembled  less  than  200 
of  them  who  took  an  active  part 
against  the  Sepoys  and  Sergeants. 
Wilkinson  was  taken  and  retaken 
six  different  times;  but  at  last  be 
was  secured.  The  disturbance  how- 
ever, did  not  end  with  his  being 
taken  away  into  safe  custody.  '  The 
fury  of  tlie  rioters  on  the  contrary, 
fncreasedy  and  many  of  those  en- 
gaged have  been  iigured.  and  some 
we  regret  to  say,  rather  seriously. 
Sergeant  Dant  was  severely  beaten, 
and  his  arms  we  understand  present 
a  shocking  appearance,  A  Sepoy 
ht4  two  of  his  teeth  fairly  knocked 
out  by  ablow  from  a  stick,  and  an- 


other  was  severely  injured  about 
the  head.  It  ought  here  to  be  ob. 
served,  that  Mr.  Macan  had  (in 
order  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  serious  injuries  or  dan- 
gerous retaliation  which  perhaps 
could  not  in  the  moment  of  resent- 
ment  have  been  altogether  prevent- 
ed had  the  Sepoys  been  provided 
with  heavier  weapons)  used  the 
precaution  to  arm  them  only  w\fh 
canes.  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment however,  some  of  them  in 
self  defence  were  compelled  to  fol- 
low tbe  example  of  their  opponents 
and  detach  sticks  from  the  neigh- 
bouring huts.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  rioters  are  now  in 
custody.-— ffurAtfru,  December  18. 

Splendid  EnteruUnmeni  to  £arZ 
a  nd  Cifuntett  ALikersL-^On  Friday 
evening  last,  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Chas. 
Metcalf,  Bart.,  entertained  Earl 
and  Countess  Amherst,  with  a 
splendid  Ball  and  Supper  at  the 
Town-Hall.  The  party  ia?ited  to 
meet  his  Lordship  was  most  nu- 
merous and  fashionable,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  with  the  great- 
est spirit  and  hilarity. 

St.  James's  SckooL^The  Boys 
belonging  to  St.  James's  School 
underwent  a  genera]  half-yearly 
Examination  yesterday  morning  In 
the  great  School.  This  valuable, 
because  useful  institution  owes 
Its  origin  to  the  late  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
serviceable  testimonials  of  that 
prelate's  beneficence. 

The  number  of  Boys  present 
was  76,  which  were  disposed  of 
into  four  classes.  They  were  ex- 
amined in  Bishop  Mann's  Cate- 
chism, the  Church  Ditto,  the  New 
Testament,  answering  many  ques- 
tions adapted  to  various  passages 
therein — reading,  spelling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic— and  concluded 
their  tasks  by  rehearsing  divers 
collects  and  other  devotional  ex* 
ercises. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Cor- 
rie,  tbe  Rev.  D.  Garrow,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Reichardt   and  Steward, 
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mud  otber  i^ntteneB  were  present 
«pon  the  occaisnn.  The  Arch- 
deacon expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  with  the  )?reat  proficiency 
the  Boys  had  made,  since  the  last 
Examination  in  every  branch  of 
their  studies.  He  was  also  much 
pleased  with  the  prompt  and  per- 
fect manner,  in  which  they  rehears- 
ed their  several  memorita  exercises. 
Eight  of  the  Boys  were  Hindoo 
Christians  converted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son of  Mirzapore,  and  they  evinc- 
ed great  readiness  in  answering 
any  scriptural  questions  proposed 
to  them.  Too  much  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  Mr.  Platts^ 
the  superintendant  of  this  esta- 
blishment, for  his  great  assiduity 
and  attention  to  the  duties  he  pro- 
fesses to  undertake.  The  disci- 
pline and  behaviour  of  the  Boys 
was  highly  approved  oL-^OrUnial 
Obterver,  />6C.23. 

8T.  JOHN'S  DAT. 

This  morning  (being  St.  John's 
Day)«  the  Masonic  fraternity  of 
Calcutta  assembled  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  at  10  o'clock  proceeded 
in  the  following  order  to  hear  Di- 
vine Service  performed  at  St. 
John's  Cathedral: — 

Lodge  Courage  with  Humanity, 
preceded  by  its  banner  and  a  band 
of  music  playing  the  Entered  Ap- 
prentice's tune. 

Aurora  Lodge,  preceded  by  its 
banner. 

Union  Lodge,  14th  Regiment, 
ditto  ditto. 

Marine  Lodge,  ditto  ditto. 

Humility  with  Fortitude,  ditto 
ditto. 

True  Friendship,  ditto  ditto. 

Industry  and  Ferseverenoe,  ditto 
ditto. 

Star  in  the  East,  ditto  ditto. 

Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  pre- 
ceded by  its  sword  and  banner, 
and  the  Bible  carried  before  the 
P.  G.  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Brother  Uovenden* 


The  Brethem  mustered  in  great 
force,  forming  a  long  line,  and 
crouds  of  people  were  assembled 
in  every  direction  to  see  them 
pass. 

The  ITcTcrend  Brother  Hovra« 
den  preached  a  most  excellent  and 
appropriate  discourse,  and  took  for 
his  text  the  1 1th  Verse  of  the  Hid 
Chap,  of  I  Corinthians  — *  For 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.' 
The  Brethren  after  divine  servioo 
returned  In  procession  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where,  after  an  exhortation 
from  the  D.  P.  Grand  Master, 
they  dispersed.  — /luitti  GmzttH, 
Dte,  27. 

LAW  lyTELLIGENCJB. 
SUPREME  COURT. 

As  our  Readers  may  be  desirons 
of  knowing  what  has  taken  plaoe 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
Registry  of  the  Stamp  Regnlatioop 
we  believe  Uiatthe  following  oat- 
line  will  be  found  pretty  oonect. 
Mr.  Winter  as  the  Senior  Counsel 
for  the  Petitioners  commenced  at 
half  past  ten,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  finished  the  two  first  heads  of 
his  argument  at  half  past  four  on 
that  day.  He  resumed  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  about  half  past 
ten,  and  concluded  at  one  o'dockj 
A  considerable  portion  of  this 
time  was  consumed,  in  what  may 
be  termed  disonssions  with  the 
Bench,  who  were  explaininig  their 
own  views  of  the  case  to  the  Conn- 
sel,  or  calling  on  him  for  explana« 
tionsof  his  arguments  or  propo;* 
sitions. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Winter's  address  he  commenced  at 
some  length  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Bench  on  a  former  day, 
and  asserted  the  legal  right  of  the 
public  to  be  heard  by  Counsel 
against  the  Registry  of  any  Re* 
gulation.  He  also  complained 
of   the  Court  having  antioipatsd 
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tlmt  Goiinoil  migitt  lamioh  out  iiii« 
proper  4eclamatioo,  and  alleged 
that  it  was  ancailed  for  and  uDpre- 
cedenled^ 

Mr.  CUrke  hegtai  9Li  (mt  o'olook. 
on  Wednesday,  and  oonoluded  a 
little  before  foar.  He  likewise 
oommenoed  by  assertinip  the  ripki 
to  be  heard,  andalleged  that  the 
contrary  doctrine  was  not  sopported 
by  Law,  and  was  at?arianoewith 
past  practice  of  the  Court. 

When  Mr,  Clarke  concluded^ 
the  Chief  Justice  stated  that  they 
^oald  hear  Mr.  Biokens  next 
morning,  and  we  ase  assured  that 
hi»  Lordship  never  said,,  as  was  re- 
ported, that  the  Court  would  only 
bear  two  counsel,  but  merely  stat- 
ed that  to  be  the  practice  before  the 
Privy  Counsel  in  England.  He 
also  suggested  to  Mr.  Dickens  the 
points  on  which  the  Court  were 
most  anxious  to  hear  him,  but  de- 
sired that  he  might  not  be  consi- 
dered as  wishiik;  to  confine  his  (Mr- 
J>.'b)  argument. 

Mr.  JHekeM  conuneneed  yester- 
day morning,  and  began  by  claim- 
ing the  right  to  be  heard  as  had 
been  claimed  by  the  other  coun- 
sel. 

The  Chief  Justice  upon  thi» 
stated,  that  he  only  meant  that 
Counsel  here  had  no  other  right  to 
be  heard,  than  they  had  before  the 
Privy  Connsel-^that  he  did  not 
think  that  they  had  a  legal  right, 
bu4  he  could  noteontemplatea  case 
»D  whieh  it  would  be,  or  ought  to 
be  refused— that  it  would  be  an 
snwise,  inexpedient,  and  caprici- 
ous use  of  the  power  of  the  Court, 
f  f  they  refused  to  hear  parties  un* 
der  proper  restrictions— that  the 
most  natural,  proper,  and  best  way 
-was  that  they  should  be  heard  by 
counsel— and  he  assented  to  what 
Mr,  Dickens  sUted,  that  the  £8 
days  for  Registry  was  not  given 
altogether  for  the  information  of 
the  Court,  but  also  of  the  public. 
JMr.  Dickens  ooncluded  a  little  be- 
fore three  o'clock  :  the  Court  then 
stated  that  they  wished  to  hear  the 
Advocate  Qeuerali   and  standing^ 


Connsel  in  supfM^rt  of  the  Regala* 
tion,  and  particularly  on  those 
parts  of  it,  which  had  been  com* 
mented  oa  as  repugnant  to  Law. 
Mr.  Turton  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  commence  immediately, 
stating  that  his  would  be  a  strict 
legal  argument,  and  not  of  any 
great  length.  The  Cottrt,.however, 
wished  to  adjourn  till  to-day,  and 
stated  they  should  require  a  day 
or  two  to  look  into  the  regulations 
themselves.  They  also  stated  that 
they  should  not  register  it  though 
the  twenty  days  expired  to-day— 
the  Hegistry  would,  therefore  be 
considecedto  stand,  over. 

Both  the  Company's  Counsel  and 
their  Attorney  attended  during  tha 
V^hole  proceeding,  and  we  perceiv- 
ed tliat  regular  Briefs,  had  beea 
delivered  to  them.  We  believe  that 
this  was<  never  done  before.  Wa 
understand  that  a  very  good  re- 
port may  be  expected,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  published— •/o^l  BvU,  July  6« 

Right  of  admistian  to  the  Bar.^^ 
After  Mr.  Dickens  had  arisen  yes- 
terday, to  address  the  Court  oa 
the  Stamp  Regulation,  the  Chief 
Justice  requested  him  to  stop,  tilt 
Mr.  Cochrane  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Barrister  of  the  Court.  Mr. 
Cochrane  handed  up  some  papers 
to  the  Bench.;  when  after  some 
conversation,  which  was  inaudible, 
the  Chief  Justice  addressed  the 
Court  and  said,— *<  As  this  has 
taken  place  publicly,  I  think  it 
right  to  explain  the  circumstanoe. 
Jtwasiutunated  by  the  Judges,  that 
the  gentleman  who  has  applied  for 
admission,  would  be  admitted,  if 
he  were  provided  with  a  License 
from  the  Government  to  reside. 
I  had  not  seen  this  paper  before  it 
was  handed  up  to  me,  and  I 
thought  that  it  waasuch  a  License 
as  we  required,  but  upon  lookin(p 
at  it,  I  find  that  it  states,  that  au- 
thority having  been  obtained  for 
admission,  a  License  has  in  con- 
sequence been  granted.  Now  no 
such  authority  for  admission  has 
been  giveDy  nor  wiU  it  be  eiveni 
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unless  tbe  GoTeniBifliit  of  then* 
selves  are  pleased  to  frv^uit  the  li- 
cense in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
not  to  be  sapposed,  that  tlie  aa- 
tboritj  to  admit  is  to  precede  the 
license,  bnt  the  license  mast  first 
be  obtained,  before  the  anthority 
for  admission  will  be  given--the 
license  most  precede  the  other. 
Mr.  Cochrane  mast  apply  to  the 
OoTcmment  for  that;  and  if  he 
gets  it,  he  may  then  come  to  ns 
again."*  JoAn  Butt,  July  6. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Court  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Dickens  made  a  few 
olMervations  in  explanation  of  his 
argument  of  Thursday.  Mr.  Win- 
ter stated^at  he  )iad  five  original 
Porwaiinabs  issued  by  the  Collec- 
tor of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  im- 
posing a  fine  of  20  Rs.  a  day  for 
the  three  first  days,  and  60  Rs.  for 
every  following  day,  and  at  last  a 
daily  JBne  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
Malguzary,  which  would  amount 
to  1000  Rs.  daily,  imposed  on 
Prawnkissen  Biswos,  for  not  deli- 
vering up  certain  documents,  tie 
had  also  an  affidavit  prepared,  but 
not  sw6rn,  verifying  the  circum- 
stances. The  Advocate  General  ob- 
jected to  these  being  received,  as 
unnecessary,  contending  that  the 
Court  would  not  abandon  their 
understandings,  to  whatever  con- 
struction the  Revenue  Officers 
might  please  to  put  on  the  words 
of  a  regulation— the  documents 
were  not  put  in.  The  Chief  Justice 
stated  that  the  Court  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  any  one  point  of 
the  question,  and  advised  the  Ad- 
vocate General  to  argue  the  whole 
of  it.  The  Advocate  General  began 
at  half  past  ten,  and  sat  down  at 
three  o'clock;  when  Mr.  Cleland, 
4ie  Company^s  Standing  counsel, 
oommenced,  and  concluded  at  four 
o'clock.  The  Court  then  stated 
that  they  did  not  think  the  counsel 
for  the  Petitioners  entitled  to  a 
reply,  but  that  they  would  willingly 
hear  Mr,  Winter  on  any  point 
which  he  might  have  omitted.  Mr. 
Winter  said  he  had  nothing  fur- 


ther to  urge.  The  Chief  Justio^ 
then  made  some  admirable  remarks 
on  the  singularity  of  the  case,  its 
importance  and  gravity,  and  tha 
arduous  duty  the  Court  had  to 
perform ;  that  it  most  particularly 
behoved  them  not  to  speak  incon- 
siderately, rashly  or  hastily,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  prepared 
to  deliver  their  opinions  for  some 
days :  but  be  added,  that  if  the  Law 
Offioers  of  the  Company  should  call 
on  the  Court  next  Thursday  morn- 
ing to  Register  the  Regulations, 
they  would  then  be  prepared  to  stale 
whether  they  would  do  so  or  not, 
and  also  their  reasons  for  their 
judgment.  There  was  one  point 
that  he  was  anxious  should  be  im- 
mediately known,  that  it  nught 
prevent  mischievous  consequences, 
which  was,  th^^  the  Court  had  not^ 
and  never  had,  entertained  any 
doubt  whatsoever,  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  had,  and  always  had,  a 
right  to  impose  Taxes  in  the  Mo- 
fussil,  and  beyond  the  Jurisdictioa 
of  the  SupremaCourt.-- JeAn  ^nlf, 
Ja/y  7. 

Our  readers,  we  imagine,  hare 
heard  and  read  so  much  on  the  cele- 
brated Stamp  Regulation,that  were 
we  to  occupy  our  columns  with  the 
detailed  report  of  proceedings  bo 
fore  the  Supreme  Court,  we  should 
afford  them  little  that  is  either  no- 
vel or  very  interesting.  Arguments 
on  dry  legal  points,  such  as  those 
involved  in  this  question,  have  bat 
few  attractions  for  the  general  read- 
er at  any  time;  and  when  given  in 
the  crude  and  unconcocted  state, 
in  which  they  fall  from  counsel,  are 
particularly  uninviting.  A  very 
slight  attention  to  the  first  part  of 
the  legal  argument  in  the  Stamp 
question,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Winter, 
will  satisfy  our  readers  of  the  jus- 
tice of  these  remarks,  and  we  fe^ 
assured,  will  plead  our  apology, 
for  not  giving  a  place  In  our  paper 
to  what  few  would  have  the  pa- 
tience to  go  through,  or  if  they  did, 
would  find  themselves  any  way 
rewarded  f6r  their  pains.    We  eb- 
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sioreoY^ry  that  iht  whole 
proeeediDgs  are  to  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  pamphlet 

8inoe,writiDg  the  abote,  we  learn 
that  the  Conrt  thave  decided  on  re*" 
gistering  the  Stamp- Regulation-* 
most  of  yesterday  was  taken  up  in 
hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
on  the  ^ject.— J«An  BM,  Jviy  13. 

The  following  are  the  Minnteft 
of  the  Judgments  pi^nounced  by 
the  Jvdges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  12tb  July,  1827,  on  the  Pe- 
tition against  the  Registering,  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Regula- 
tion, passed  by  the  Vice  President 
in  Council,  on  the  14th  June,  1827, 
ferletyiog  Stamp  Duties  within 
Calcutta : 

SirC.  Gny.^lhu  is  a  Petition, 
on  the  part  of  sereral  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,  against'  the  Register^ 
ing  in  this  Court  of  a  Regulation, 
for  the  levying  of  Stamp  Duties  in 
Calcutta  ;  which  Regulation  hav^ 
ing  been  previously  sanctioned  by 
the  Conrt  of  Directors  and  Board 
of  Commiisioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  was  passed  by  the  Vice 
President  in  Council,  first  on  the 
14lh  December,  1826,  and  again 
on  the  I4«h  June,  1827,  and  has 
been  published  and  tendered  for 
Registration  in  the  Court. 

Counsel  were  heard  in  support 
of  this  Petition,  on  the  3d,  4th, 
6th,  and  eth  of  July,  1827. 

The  Regulation  is  founded  upon 
the  ninety  .eighth,  ninety-ninth  and 
hundredth  Sections  of  the  Act  of 
684.  O.  III.  C.  165.  entitled  an 
Act  for  continuing  in  the  East  In* 
dia  Company,  for  a  further  term, 
the  possession  of  the  British  terri- 
toiies  in  India,  together  with  cer- 
tain exclusive  privileges ;  for  es- 
tablishing further  Regulations  for 
the  Oovernment  of  the  said  terri- 
tories, and  the  better  administra- 
tion of  Justice  within  the  same ; 
•nd  for  regulating  the  trade  to  and 
from  the  places  within  the  limits 
#f  the  said  Company's  charter. 

The  abovementioned  Sections  ate 
as  foUows— XCVIU,  And  where 


as  it  is  expedient  that  the  Gk>vemr 
mentsofthe  said  company,  estab- 
lished at  Fort  William,  Fort  St. 
Oeorge,  Bombay,   and  Prinoe  ot 
Wales'  Island,  respectively,  should 
have  authority  to  impose  Duties 
and  Taxes  to  be  levied  within  the 
several   Towns   of   Calcutta  and 
Madras,  the  Town  and  Island  of 
Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales' Is- 
land, and  also  Duties  and  Taxes 
to  be  paid  by  persons,  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, in  Bengal,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  at  Madras,  the  Court 
of  the  Recorder  of  Bombay,  and  the 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  respectively ;  bo  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to    and    for  the 
Governor-General  in  Coamril,  of 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  to 
and  for  the  Governor  in  Council 
of  Bombay,  and  to  and  for  the  Go- 
vernor in   Council  of  Prince  of 
Wales' Island,  within  the  respeo* 
tive  Presidencies  of  Fort  Williaa^ 
Fort  St.    George,    Bombay,  and 
Prince  of  Walcf^  Island,  to  imposo 
all   such  Duties  of  Customs  and 
other  Taxes,  to  be  levied,  raised, 
a«d  paid  within  the  said  Town  of 
Calcutta   and    Madras,   the  sm4 
Town  and  Island  of  Bombay,  and 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and  upon 
and  by  all  persons  whemsoeveft 
resident  or  being  therein  respec- 
tively, and  in  respect  of  all  goods, 
wares,  merchandizes,  commodities, 
an4  property  whatsoever,  also  being 
therein  respectively,  and  also  up- 
on and  all  persons  whomsoever, 
whether  British>bom,  or  Forwgn- 
ers,  resident,  or  being  in  any  coun- 
try or  place  within  the  authority 
of  the  said  Governments  respec- 
tively ;  and  in  respect  of  all  goods, 
wares,  merchandizes,  commodities 
and  property  whatsoever,  beinff  in 
any  such  country  or  place,  in  as  full, 
large,  and  ample  manner,  as  such 
Governor-General  in  Council,  or. 
Governors  in  Council  respectively, 
may  now  lawfully  impose  any  Da- 
ties  or  Taxes  to  be  kvied,  ra 
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t>r  paid«  apon  or  by  any  personi 
iirhomsoever,  or  in  any  place  what- 
Boever,  withia  the  aathority  of  the 
said  GovernmeDts  respectively : 
provided  always,  that  no  impost 
tioD  of  any  soch  Duty  or  Tax,  or 
mny  increase  of  any  such  Dnty  or 
Tax,  within  the  said  Towns  of  Cal- 
onttaor  Madras,  the  said  Town 
and  Island  of  Bombay,  or  Princo 
of  Wales'  Island,  shall  be  valid  or 
effectaal,  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  said  Board  of  Commissioners, 
in  manner  hereinbefore  prescribed, 
respeotinj?  Duties  and  Taxes  of 
Bxport,  Import,  and  Transit  on 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes. 

XCIX.— And  it  be  farther  en- 
acted, that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawfol  for  such  Oovernor-Oeneral 
in  Coancil,  and  Governors  in  Coun- 
cil respectively,  to  make  Laws  and 
Boinilations  respecting  such  Duties 
•nd  Taxes,  and  to  impose  fines, 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  for  the 
non-payment  of  saoh  Duties  or 
Taxes,  or  for  the  breacb  of  such 
Laws  and  Regulations,  in  as  full 
•nd  ample  manner,  as  such  Go» 
Tornor-General  in  Council,  or  Go- 
vernors in  Council  respectively, 
may  now  lawfully  make  any  other 
Laws  or  Regulations,  or  impose 


out  of  the  same ;  any  Aist,  Cbarfer, 
Usage,  or  other  thing  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

C.--And  be  it  further  raactedy 
that'  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the   Advocate   General,  or  other 
pripcipal  law  oflicer  of  the  said 
Company,  at  the  several  Preslden* 
cics   of  Fort  William,  Fort  St. 
George,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of 
Wales' Island,  to  exhibit  in  behalf 
of  the  said  Company,  to  theSn* 
preme  Court  of  Judicature,  at  Fort 
William  and  Madras,  Recorders 
Court  at  Bombay,  and  Court  of 
Judicature   at   Prince  of  Wmles' 
Island,  as  occasion  shall  require^ 
against   any    person   or    persons 
whomsoever,  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  several  Courts  res« 
pectively,  any  information  or  in- 
formations for  any  breach  or  breaoh* 
esofthe  Revenue  Laws  or  Rcga* 
lations  of  any  of  the  said  Govern- 
ments, or  for  any  fine  or  fines,  pe* 
nalty   or  penalties,   forfeiture  or 
forfeitures,  debt  or  debts,  or  sum 
or  sums  of  money,  committed,  in-^ 
curred,  or  due  by  any  such  person 
or  persons,  in  respect  of  any  sncli 
law  regulations;  and  such    pro- 
ceedings shall  be  bad  and  taken 
apon  every  such  information  as 
may  lawfully  be  had  or  taken,  in 
case  of  an  information  filed  by  Hia 


Liaws  or  icegu  lations,  or  impose    case  oi  an  mrormauon  nied  bv  Hta 
nny  other  fines,  penalties  or  for-    Majesty's  Attorney  General  in  the 


feitures  whatsoever ;  and  all  such 
Laws  and  Regulations  shall  be  tak- 
en notice  of  without  being  special- 
Jy  pleaded,  as  well  In  the  said 
Supreme  Courts,  and  Recorder's 
<7ourt,  and  Court  of  Judicatuie,  at 
Prince  of  Wales' Island  respective- 
ly, as  in  ail  other  Courts  whatsoe- 
ver, within  tbe  said  British  tern, 
tories :  and  that  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  all  persons  whomsoe- 
ver, to  prefer,  prosecute,  and  main, 
tain  in  tbe  same  Supreme  Courts, 
and  Recorder's  Court,  and  Court 
of  Judicature  at  Prince  of  Wales' 
Maud  respectively,  all  manner  of 
Indictments,InformationsandSuits 
whatsoever,  for  enforoinff  such 
laws  and  regulations,  or  for  any 
matter  or  thing  wh«tsocver>^«rising 


Court  of  Exchequer  in  England, 
for  any  offence  committed  a^nst 
the  Revenue  Laws  of  England,  or 
for  any  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture, 
debt,  or  sum  of  money  due  in  res« 
pect  thereof;  so  far  as  the  oirc^oi* 
sunces  of  the  case,  and  the  oonrae 
and  practice  of  proceeding  in  tho 
said  Courts  respectively,  will  ad« 
mit ;  and  all  fines,  penalties,  for* 
feitures,  debts,  and  sums  of  mo- 
ney, recovered  or  levied  under  or 
by  virtue  of  any  such  informatioa 
so  to  be  exhibited  as  aforeaaid, 
shall  belong  to  tbe  said  United 
Company,  and  the  same,  or  tbe 
poceeds  thereof,  shall  bo  carried 
in  their  books  of  account  to  the 
credit  of  the  Territorial  Reveniiem 
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Tbe  mode  of  saaotion  and  ap- 
probation which  is  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  the  XCVIII.  Seotion,  is 
prescribed  bT  the  XXV.  of  the 
same  Act ;  which  is  as  follows  :•— 

XXV.— And  be  it  farther  enact- 
ed, that  no  new  or  additional  im- 
position of  any  Dnty  orTax,  upon 
the  £xport,  Import,  or  Transit  of 
Goods,  Waresy  or  Merehandixe 
whatsoever,  made  or  to  be  made  by 
•nthority  of  the  Governor-Crcneral 
or  Governor  in  Council^jof  any  of 
the  said  Company's  presidencies 
or  settlements  in  the  East  Indies, 
or  parts  aforesaid,  shall  be  valid 
or  effectual,  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  said  United 
Company,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  said  Board  of  Commissioners ; 
which  sanction  and  approbation 
shall  be  signified  to  the  said  Go- 
vernments respectively,  by  some 
public  dispatch  from  the  said 
Court  of  Directors  describing  each 
Begulation  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, which  shall  be  so  sanctioned 
and  approved,  by  its  title  at  full 
length,  and  expressing,  that  the 
same  is  so  sanctioned  and  approv- 
-od;  and  all  such  Regulations, 
when  promulgated  in  the  £ast  In- 
dies by  the  said  Governments,  shall 
contain  express  mention,  that  the 
same  are  made  by  the  sanction 
of  the  said  Court  of  Directors, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
sud  Board  of  Commissioner  for 
the  affairs  of  India;  and  such 
mention  shall  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  suoh  sanction  and 
approbation  in  all  Courts  of  Jus- 
ilea. 

I. 

The  first  question  which  arises 
out  of  these  clauses,  is  this:-— 
*'  What  was  the  power  which,  at 
the  time  of  passing  this  Act  in 
18ld»  the  Indian  Governments  had 
of  imposing  Taxes  in  any  places 
beyond  the  limits  of  Calcutta,  Mad- 
ras, and  Bombay?'' 

The  East  India  Company,  before 
the  year  1765,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  several  Koyal  Char- 


ters  and  Acts  of  ParUament,  had 
required  portions  of  territory  from 
the  Native  Princes  of  India.  In 
that  year  the  President  and  Conn- 
oil  of  Fort  WilKam,  in  Bengal,  ob- 
tained from  the  Mogul  Emperor 
the  office  of  Dewan  of  the  Pro* 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Bebar  and  Orii* 
sa.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  minute  consideration  of 
that  grant.  It  Aw  not  now  be  dis- 
puted before  any  British  tribunal, 
that  previous  to  1813,  bv  that 
grant  of  the  Emperor,  by  his  snb- 
sequent  acquiescence,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  existing  rela« 
tions  between  him  and  the  British 
Government,  the  whole  sovereign 
rights  and  powers  over  those  Pro- 
vinces had  been  transferred  from 
him.  The  powers  had  been  long 
exercised  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment: no  foreign  interference  with 
the  revenues  had  been  permitted; 
and  by  the  same  Act,  upon  the 
construction  of  which  the  present 
argument  has  arisen,  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  British  Crown  was 
then  expressly  asserted  over  the 
whole  territory. 

But  although  there  ean  no  long* 
er  be  any  question  upon  this  pointy 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, yet  fully  determined  fbr 
whom,  in  contemplation  of  English 
law,  the  Company  at  first  took  the 
Dewanny,  and  their  other  territo- 
rial acquisitions;  whether  for  tho 
King,  for  the  British  people  at 
large,  or  for  themselves.  Theso 
questions  were  agitated  in  England, 
and  certainly  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  ever  formally  determine 
ed,  otherwise  than  by  the  express 
assertion  of  the  Sovereignty  of  tho 
Crown:  which,  indeed,  was  al- 
ways expressly  reserved  in  tho 
Royal  Charters,  and  ifithadnot 
been  so  expressed,  must  still  havo 
been  implied,  wherever  sovereign 
powers  were  acquired  by  British 
subjects. 

But,  in  1797  the  Parliament, 
without  making  any  deelaratioa 
upon  any  question  of  right,  pro- 
vided by  7.  G.  m«  CJCLVIL  ss.  % 
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tbflrt  Ike  torrttoriftl  aoqnlsitioiis  and 
I«¥«ii«e8  lately  obtained,  sbould 
remain  in  pesseesion  of  the  Com* 
p««y  for  a  limited  timei  and  the  same 
posseasion  h9A  been  continaed  up 
to  this  time,  and  extended  to  all 
new  aeqaisitions  made  before  /nly, 
1813,    by  the  following  acts: 

9.  G.  III.  C.  XXIV.  s.  2. 
13.  G.  111.  C.  LXIV.  s.  13- 

19.  G.  111.  C.  LXI.     8. 1. 

20.  G.  in.  C.  LVI.    8S.1.6. 

21.  G.  III.  C.  LXV.  ss.  6.  8.  39. 
24.  6.  III.  C.  XXV.  s.  83. 

33.  G.  III.  C.  LIL      s.  I. 
53. 6.  III.  136.  8.1. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  posset- 
•ion  of  the  Indian  territories  and 
reventtes  h^s  been  thus  continued 
in  the  United  Company,  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  Government 
tiiereof  by  several  other  Acts.  Of 
these  the  13.  G.  III.  C.  LXIII.  s. 
7.  provides,  that  the  whole  Civil 
and  Military  Government  of  th3 
Presidency  of  Fort  WitHam,  in 
Bengal,  and  alto  the  ordering,  ma- 
BagemcHt  and  Government  of  ail 
the  territorial  aeqaisitions  and  re- 
venues in  the  Kingdoms  of  Bengal 
Bobar,  and  Orissa,  are  vested  in 
tbe  Governor*General  and  Coun- 
oil,  hi  like  manner  as  the  same 
were  before  in  the  President  and 
Council.  By  the  24.  G.  III.  G. 
XXV.  8. 1.  the  King  was  empow- 
ered to  appoint  six  Commissioners 
^  for  the  better  Government  and 
security  of  the  teirritorial  posses*- 
sions  of  this  Kingdom  in  the  East 
Indies :"  and  by  the  XXXIX. 
clause  of  the  same  Aet  it  is  pro- 
vided; that  whereas  eompfaints 
have  prevailed,  that  divers  Rajahs, 
Zemindars,  Polygars,  Talookdars, 
and  other  native  Landholders  with- 
in the  British  territories  in  India, 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of,  or 
oompeiled  to  abandon  and  relin- 

Suisfa  their  respective  lands,  juris- 
icUons,  rights,  and  privileges,  or 
that  the  tributes,  rents,  and  ser- 
vices required  to  be  by  them  paid 
or  performed  for  their  respective 
possessions  to  the  said  United  Com- 


pany, are  beooma  grievous  and 
oppressive :  And  whereas  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  and  the  (honor  of 
this  country,  require  that  such 
complaints  should  be  forthwith  in^ 
quired  into,  and  fully  investigated, 
and  if  founded  in  truth,  effectually 
redressed :  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
said  United  Company  shall,  and 
they  are  hereby  accordingly  re- 
quired forthwith  to  take  &e  saM 
matters  into  their  serious  consider* 
ation,  and  to  adopt,  take,  and  pur- 
sue sbch  methods  for  enquiring 
into  the  causes,  foundation,  and 
truth  of  the  said  oomplaints,  and 
for  obtaiaiog  lu  fall  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  same,  and  of  aU 
circumstances  relating  thereto,  as 
the  said  Court  of  Directors  shall 
think  best  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  thereupon,  according  to 
the  circomstaaces  or  the  respeotivo 
cases  of  the  said  Rajahs,  Zemin- 
dars, Polygars,  Talookdars,  and 
other  native  Landholdars,  to  give 
orders  and  and  instructions,  to  the 
several  Governments  and  Preai- 
dendes  in  India,  for  effectually 
redressing,  hi  such  manner  as  shaft 
be  consistent  with  justice  and  Ike 
laws  and  customs  of  the  oonntry, 
all  injuries  and  wrongs  which  the 
said  Rajabs,  Zennndais,  Polygars^ 
Talookdars,  and  Dtber  nativa 
Landholders,  may  have  sustained 
unjustly  in  the  maniier  aibresaid, 
and  for  settling  and  establisbiiig, 
upon  principles  of  moderation  and 
justice^  according  to  the  Laws  and 
Constitution  of  India,  the  pemw- 
nent  roles  by  which  their  respec- 
tive tributes,  rents,  and  servloea 
shall  be  in  future  rendered  and 
paid  to  the  said  United  Company, 
by  the  said  Rajahs,  Zemindars, 
Polygars,  Talookdars,  and  other 
native  Landholdars. 

By  the  33.  G.  III.  C.  &l.  %  I^* 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  india  are  to  super- 
intend, direct,  and  control  all  aott, 
and  concerns  which  in  any  wise 
relate  to  or  concern  the  Civil  or 
Military  Government  or  RevonBos 
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of  tke  Territories  and  aeqawition 
in  the  Eaet  Indies,  and  by  tbe 
XXIII.  Section  of  tbe  same  AeU 
BO  order  of  tbe  Directors  concern^ 
ing  tbe  Government  or  revennes, 
after  it  bas  received  tbe  approba- 
tion of  tbe  Board  of  (/ommission^ 
ers,  can  be  yaried  by  tbe  Court  of 
Proprietors;  and  by  §.  XXIY. 
tbe  wbole  Civil  and  Military  Go- 
irerament  of  tbe  Presidency  of 
Tort  William,  and  tbe  ordering, 
management,  and  Government  of 
tbe  Territorial  acquisitions  and  re- 
venues are  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General  and  tbree  Counsellors, 
subject  to  sucb  Regulations  as  are 
provided  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

By  tbe  63.  G.  III.  c.  105.  s.  I.  it 
ie  enacted,  tbe  Territorial  acquisi- 
tions and  revenues  sball  remain  un- 
der tbe  Government  of  tbe  Com- 
pany for  a  f^rtber  term,  subject  to 
tbe  rules  laid  down  by  Act  of  Par* 
liament. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  tbe  above- 
mentioned  XXXIX.  clause  of  tbe 
Act  of  tbe  XXIV.  G.  III.  c. 
XXV.tbat  tbose  arrangements  and 
vegolations  were  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment in  tbis  part  of  India,  between 
1780  and  1793,  wbicb  are  general- 
ly known  by  tbe  name  of  ''  tbe 
permanent  settlement:"  tbe  sub« 
stance  of  wbicb  was  tbat  tbe  Jum- 
ma,  or  assessment  upon  land  wbicb 
was  tben  made,  was  iSxed  for  ever, 
and  tbat  tbe  existing  landbolders 
and  tbeir  heir  and  lawful  succes- 
sors, sbould  be  allowed  to  bold 
tbeir  estates  at  such  assessment 
for  ever.  It  scarcely  can  be  neces- 
sary to  say,  tbat  tbe  settlement  re- 
lated to  tbe  land  tribute  alone :  and 
did  not  affect  the  power  of  tbe 
Sovereign,  wherever  that  power 
pdgbt  be  lodged,  to  levy  taxes  on 
other  property.  Even  if  such  bad 
tieen  tbe  intention  of  tbose  who 
made  tbe  Regulation,  tbe  compact 
would  have  been  void.  No  govern- 
ment can,  by  any  agreement  or 
law,  prevent  future  governments 
ffom  raising,  by  new  laws,  such 
Bevenues  as  are  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  state;  but    in 


tbis  instance,  tbe  settlement  wae 
expressly  stated  to  be  a  settlement 
of  the  Land  Assessment  only  :  the 
Sayer  duties,  though  altered,  and 
separated  in  collection,  from  tbe 
land  Revenue,  were  not  perma* 
nently  settled ;  nor  was  tbere  any 
declaration  tbat  could  prevent  the 
imposition  of  new  Taxes  on  other 
property  than  land. 

One  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  settlement  was  recommended 
by  the  authorities  at  home  was, 
'*  an  Assessment  below  what  the 
country  could  bear,  was  no  detri- 
ment, in  tbe  long  run  to  the  Go- 
vernment itself,  because  the  riches 
of  the  people  were  tbe  riches  of  the 
State."  The  Fifth  report  of  tbeselect 
Committee  in  1812,  says,  tbat  the 
abolition  of  Tax  on  Spiritual  Li* 
quors,  bas  not  been  final,  or  under 
any  such  declaration  as  should 
preclude  the  Government  at  any 
future  time  from  tbe  option  of  re« 
storing  tbe  collections  in  question* 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  bis  Mi- 
nute  of  drd  February,  1790,  says 
of  the  internal  duties;  **Some 
may  be  increased,  and  others  dimi- 
nished, or  struck  off,  according  as 
may  be  judged  advisable  ;  and  in 
a  course  of  time,  as  commerce 
and  wealth  increase,  such  Regu- 
lations may  be  made  in  tbe  duties 
on  tbe  internal  trade,  and  tbe  Fo- 
reign Imports  and  Exports,  ae 
will  afford  a  large  addition  to  tbe 
income  of  the  public,  whenever 
its  necessities  may  require  it, 
without  discouraging  Trade  or 
Manufactures,  or  imposing  any 
additional  rent  on  the  lands." 

In  1797,  (I  believe),  a  Stamp 
Pttty  was  imposed  in  tbe  interioi^ 
which,  with  various  modifications^ 
bas  been  continued  to  tbis  time^ 
and  the  produce  in  1891-29,  of 
tbe  Bengal  Stamp  Duties,  was 
more  than  fifteen  Lacks  of  Cum 
rent  Rupees.  If  (bis  statement  be 
accurate,  it  seems  to  be  reasonably 
evident,  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments under  the  Gontroul  of  tbe 
Court  of  Directors,  and  tbe  Board 
of  CommiMioMwJ^^^Hir, 
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of  India,  bad  in  1818,  a  general 
right  and  power  to  levy  Taxes  in 
the  British  territories  in  India,  re- 
r  stricted  only  by  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Land  assessment 
in  those  parts  of  India,  in  which 
it  had  taken  place;  by  some  difB- 
calties  which  were  opposed  to  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  in  Cal- 
catta,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  and 
by  the  common  obligation  of  Dnty» 
which  ought  to  prevent  every  Go- 
vernment  from  requiring  any  Taxes 
from  the  sabject;  except  such  as 
arc  required  for  the  common  good 
of  all. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  ne« 
cessary  to  enter  into  this  long  de- 
tail, if  the  general  power  to  levy 
Taxes  in  the  interior,  had  not  been 
denied  by  Counsel :  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  apprehend  rightly  the 
grounds  of  that  denial,  but  after 
taking  all  the  pains  I  could  to  do 
so,  I  suppose  them  to  be :  fiist,  that 
as  the  power  bad  never  been  ex- 
pressly and  specifically  given  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  still  remained 
inherent  in  Parliament,  and  that  a 
new  Tax  oonld  only  be  imposed  by 
a  new  Act:  secondly,  that  the 
XXV.  Clause  of  the  63.  G.  IK.  C. 
165.  gave,  for  the  first  time,  the 
power  of  imposing  Duties  of  Ex- 
portj  Import,  and  Transit,  and  that 
by  expressing  these  only,  it  ex- 
elnded  all  other  Duties  or  Taxes. 

To  the  first  argument,  I  appre- 
hend it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
words,  "  the  whole  Civil  and  Mi- 
litary Govt,  and  the  ordering  of 
the  revenues,  are  large  enough  to 
include  the  power  of  taxation,  and 
that  this  Court  has  no  right  to  nar- 
jOw  their  plain  meaning:  that  if 
the  Legislature  meant  to  reserve 
so  important,  and  so  obvious  a 
branch  of  Government  they  would 
have  done  it  by  express  words: 
that  **  the  possession  of  the  reve< 
Hues''  has  been  given  from  20 
years  to  20  years,  to  the  Company, 
and  this  would  scarcely  be  consist- 
ant  with  an  implied  reservation  to 
Parliament,  of  the  right  of  alter- 
ing them  in  the  interval:  that  co- 


temporaneous  usage  might  bere>- 
sorted  to  for  the  explanation  of 
these  Acts  of  Parliament,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  to  be  explained,  and 
a  frequent  variation  might  be 
shewn  of  the  Taxes  in  the  Indian 
provinces  by  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernments :  and  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  Parliament  having 
either  been  ignorant  of  these  Acts 
of  the  Indian  Government,  in  al- 
tering the  revenues,  or  of  its 
having  meant  to  reserve  the  pow« 
er  of  Taxation  without  expressing 
it,  becomes  quite  untenable,  when 
we  see  that,  by  another  series  o£ 
enactments,  the 

20th  G.  III.  C.      6.  ^  5^ 
33.  G.  IIL  C.    60.  ^  12^^. 
63.  G.  III.  C.  165.  \  85. 
54.  G.  IIL  C.    36.  ^.55. 

all  the  accounts  of  the  revenn^^ 
accurately  arranged  and  minnteljr 
subdivided,  are  directed  to  be  laid 
annually  before  Parlament.  Aa 
for  the  argument  upofl  the  XXV. 
Clause  of  the  53.  G.  HI.  C.  155^ 
it  is  founded  as  it  seems  to  me,  in 
an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  tho- 
subieot.  That  Clause,  so  far  frooa 
giving,  for  the  first  time,  a  power 
of  levying  particular  Duties,  re« 
oognizes  a  previously  'existing 
pqwer,  by  providing  that  no  new 
Duties  shall  be  imposed,  except 
in  a  particular  way,  and  the  whole 
and  sole  object  of  the  Clause  seems 
to  have  been,  to  prevent  any  vex* 
atlous  or  capricious  interferenoo 
With  the  trade,  which,  by  the  same 
Act  was,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
between  the  whole  United  Kias* 
dom  and  India. 

n. 

The  next  position  which  wan 
maintained,  was:  that  even,  if  a 
general  power  of  Taxing  the  pro- 
vinees  be  admitted  still  the  word* 
in  theXCVIII.  §.  of  63.  G.  III. 
C.  155.  vis.  '<  in  as  full,  large, 
and  ample  a  manner,  %m.''  have 
relation  only  to  the  manner  of 
Taxing,  and  nof  to  the  nature  of 
the  Tax  to  be  ini^<^i^(^attd  that  wm 
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may  restriet  the  meaniog  of  tbe 
words,  **Patiesof  Customs  and 
ether  Taxes,"  so  that  they  shall  in- 
clude ODly  other  Taxes  Jfthe  $ume 
kind,  or  (by  tbe  reference  which  is 
made  to  the  XXV.  Section)  only 
J)utie$  of  Export,  Import,  tmd 
TrantiL 

Some  authorities  were  cited  for 
the  par  pose  of  establishing  rules, 
for  the  construction  of  dubious 
Acts  of  Parliament,  all  of  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  this  case,  in  which  no 
doubt  can  be  fairly  raised  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
preamble  of  the  XCVIII.  Clause 
declares  it  to  be  expedient  to  raise 
''  Duties  and  Taxes"  in  Calcutta, 
without  stating  any  limitation  as 
to  tbe  sort  of  Duty  or  Tax :  the 
enacting  part  of  the  same  Clause 
does  not  only  nse  the  terms  "  Dn- 
ties  of  Customs  and  other  Taxes," 
but  adds  **  in  respect  of  ail  Goods, 
Wares,  Merchandizes,  Commodi- 
ties, and  Property  whatsoefer ;" 
and  to  put  tbe  matter  beyond  all 
doubt,  goes  on  to  say,  *'  in  as  full, 
large,  and  ample  manner  as  the 
Government  may  now  lawfully  im- 
pose any  Duties  or  Taxes  on  any 
person  whomsoever,,  or  in  any 
place  whatsoever." 

The  refcr^oe  made  at  the  close  of 
tbe  XCVIir.  Section-to  the  XXV. 
Section  has  for  its  object  to  point 
ont  the  mode  of  obtaininj^  the 
sanction  of  the  atithorities  at  home, 
and  not  to  explain  the  nature  of 
Che  Tax :  and  I  really  do  notT  un- 
derstand the  argument  by  which 
it  has  been  attemptod  toshew,  that 
"Dafies  of  Customs  and  other 
Taxes  in  respect  of  all  Goods, 
Wares,  Merchandizes,  Commodi- 
ties and  Property  whomsoever," 
in  the  one  Section,  must  mean  ih6 
same  thing  as  ''  Duties  and  Takes 
of  Export,  Import,  and  Transit  on 
Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandizes,'' 
in  tbe  other.  The  two  Sections 
liavo  perfectly  distinct  objects. 
The  XXV.  Section  subjects  to  an 
additional   check,    in    particular 


cases,  a  power,  which  had  |>revi- 
ously  existed  and  been  used:  the 
XCVIII.  Section  ealls  into  action, 
but  subject  to  a  similar  check,  a 
new  power,  which  it  was  suppos* 
ed,  could  not,  before  that  enact* 
ment,  be  legally  exercised. 

III. 

Another  objection,  and  one  which 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  those, 
who  have  opposed  this  Regulation 
was,  that  even  if  it  be  legal  this 
Court  has  no  authority  to  Register 
it. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  this  gives 
nfe  an  occasion  for  stating  the 
grounds  on  which  I  consider,  that 
the  Registration  is  necessary,  and 
that  without  the  Registration  of 
some  Regulation  for  tho  purpose, 
no  such  Tax  can  be  enforced  in 
Calcutta, 

The  imposition  of  a  Tax,  and 
the  Law  bj  which  it  is  to  been- 
forced,  are  things  easily  distin- 
guishable from  each  other:  as 
easily  us  the  judgment  from  the 
execution  in  a  suit  at  Law.  In  the 
£nglish  constitution,  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  Tax  belongs  to  the  Com- 
mons alone,  tho'  all  branches  of 
the  Legislature  must  ooncar  in 
enforcing  it.  To  borrow  words  at* 
tribotedto  Lord  Chatham;  *'The 
Taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and 
grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In 
teglslation,  the  three  States  of  the 
realm  arealike  ooncerned,  but  the 
concurrence  of  tbe  Peers  and  the 
Crown  Ibo  a  Tax,  is  only  necessary 
to  clothe  it  witli  the.  iWrn  of  a 
Law." 

The  two  matters  being  distinct 
from  each  other  in  iiht  view  of  thd 
English  Law,  thev  have  been  kept 
distinct  also  in  the  Act  of  the  53. 
G.  III.  166.  The  XCVlIf.  Sec- 
tion  provided  for  the  impositiozi 
of  the  Tar;  the  XCIX.  for  the 
Law  and  Regulation,  by  which  H 
is  to  be  enfbrced :  the  impoliittdn 
U  to  be  made  by  the  Government; 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
Court  of  Dittctors :  the  Regula- 
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tionby'  tb«  Govemof-^Qeaenil  in 
Cpancii  in  the  sane  waj  as  other 
RegalatioDS  are  made. 

In  tiwse  latter  weidi ,  bowever^ 
tliei«i»a  latent  ambiguity,  becanie 
Cbe  fact  is,  that  the  GoTemmeni 
has  b€«a  vied  to  make  Hesnlations 
i  n  two  ways :  those  for  the  interior 
being  completed,  according  to  the 
ProvisioM  of  th«  33.  G.  III.  142. 
VIII.  by  Registry  in  the  Jadioial 
Pepartmeht,  and  transmission  to 
the  Coart  ef  Direetom,  whereas 
the  Regulations  for  GaUuttaare 
Registered  in  this  Court,  under 
the  13.  G.  III.  «3.  XXXVI.  and 
are  subject  to  appeal  before  the 
King  in  Council.  This  ambiguity 
causes  the  only  difficulty.  But 
surely,  it  could  not  be  meant  to 
leave  it  to  the  option  of  the  Go<> 
Tcmment  to  adopt  either  of  the 
eourses,  according  to  its  iucflna- 
tion,  and  as  that  inclination  might 
vary  ftrom  time  to  time :  It  seems 
to  be  a  more  reasonabto  meaning, 
that  a  Tax  Regulation  for  the 
Town  of  Calcutta,  is  to  be  made 
In  the  same  manner  as  atibier  Re* 
gulations  for  Calcutta  are  made. 

Again,  the  XCIX.  Setetion  does 
not  require,  Hiat  the  previous 
ianotion  of  the  authorities  at  home 
iliall  be  obtained  for  the  Regula* 
tion,  as  the  XCVIII.  requires  it 
lor  the  imposition  of  the  Tax  ;  fto 
that  if  Regpistry  in  this  Coart  were 
not  required,  this  wonld  be  a  so«* 
litary  instance,  in  which  the  Go- 
▼enior-General  in  Council,  h^ 
his  own  authority  atone,  could 
make  Regdiations  affeoting  Bri- 
tish pemens,  as  »  elass. 

But  there  is  a  plainer  gronnd 
than  any  of  these  inferences.  The 
13.  G.  III.  63.  XXXVI.  which 
presciibes  the*  mc^de  of  making 
Regu  ations  for  the  good  order  and 
Civil  Government  of  the  Set- 
tlement at  Fort  William,  pro- 
vides that|they  shall  not  be  Valid, 
nor  of  any  force  or  effect,  until 
the  same  shall  be  duly  Regif^ 
tered  and .  Published  in  the  Su^ 
preme  Court.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended,  that   the   Regdlation   in 


question,  is  net  oAe  which  relates 
to  the  good  order  and  Civil  Go- 
^rernment  of  the  Town,  for  it  im- 
poses penalties  and  forfeitures, 
permits  bouses  to  be  searched,  and 
{(ives  to  certain  public  oiBeer8,a 
new  authority  to  administer  oaths, 
and  interferes  with  some  of  the 
proceedings  even  of  this  Court. 
Then  I  ask  in  what  way  has  the 
provision  in  the  13.  G.  IIL  63. 
XXXVI.  been  repealed?  or  if  it 
be  still  amongst  the  Statutes,  by 
what  reasonable  argument  can  ft 
be  contended,  that  by  the  XCIX. 
Section  it  is  meant,  that  the  Court 
shall  sustain  indictments  and  in- 
formations for  offences  unknown 
to  the  criminal  Law,  and  arising 
only  out  of  the  infringement  of  an 
unregistered  order  of  Councils 

The  only  arguments  which  I 
have  heard  against  the  necessity  of 
Registration,  are— first,  that  it 
must  be  supposed,  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commisrion- 
ers  and  Coiirt  of  Directors  vraa 
substituted  for  Registration  :  hot 
this  supposition  fhlls  to  the  ground, 
if  the  sanction  is  required,  an  I 
have  pointed  out,  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  Tax  only,  and  not  fbr 
the  Regulation.  Seeondfy,  it  ih 
Said,  that  all  interference  of  tMn 
Court  in  matters  of  revenue,  ii 
prohibited  by  the  21.  G*  lU.  C. 
70.  VIII.  but  the  obvious  answer 
to  this  is,  that  that  Clause  had  ro» 
lation  only  to  the  .then  existiii^ 
state  of  the  revenue,  and  that  it 
did  not  contemplate  any  revenue 
to  bf  raised  within  Calcutta,  nor 
upon  British  persons :  fbr  the  rais- 
ing of  which  no  provision  was 
made,  except  in  specific  cases,  un- 
til the  enacting  in  1818  of  the 
Clauses  which  are  now  the  main 
sub^t  of  our  consideration  ;  and 
these  Clauses,  and  the  CVlIthof 
the  same  Act,  having  given  to  this 
Court  a  new  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters of  revenue  affecting  Calcutta 
and  British  persons,  have  leA  that 
portion  of  tlm  revenue  system  en- 
tirely nnafiected  by  theS(A.0.  IIL 
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V!axes  teposed  under  the  antbon- 
tyoftbeXCVm.  Section  of  the 
68.  e.  Ul.  C*  166.  mast  be  Regie* 
tered  in  ilie  Supreme  Court,  it  u 
plain  that  pietioueto  Regietry  no 
information  eould  be  Bled  even  for 
the  purpoae.of  recovering  the  mere 
amount  of  the  Tax  itaelf  5  beeauae 
tlie  C.  Section,  which  gives  the 
richt  to  file  each  informationi,  and 
mh^H  a  penal  Clauae.  Kt^«  ^* 
right  only  in  eaee  of  any  breaeh  of 
Miy  Law  o^  Regulation  :  »o  that  a 
Rmnilation  matt  have  been  oem- 
ptotMl,  and  infringed,  before  the 
infonnation  will  lie* 
IV. 


The  remaining  objections  whicfc 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  PeU- 
tioners,  applied  to  the  details  of 
the  Regulation, 

It  '\»as  objected  to  some  of  the 
Clauses,  that  they  gave  a  power  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue  of  imposing 
daily  fines  of  unlimited  amount 
«pon  those  who  should  persist  in 
their  oSenoe:  but  this  is  not  so  $ 
their  power  of  fining  is  limited^  by 
4he  amount  of  the  first  fine  being 
fixed,  and  tho'  the  Commissionem 
nay  direct  a  smaller  daily  fine  to 
^afterwards  levM,  they  oannot 
impose  a  larger.  .  . 

Again,  it  was  said,  that  a  right 
of  searching  the    houses  of  the 
Heirs,  Executors,  or  Administra* 
torsoftheBistribntorsof  Stamps 
jvas  given ;  but  it  is  not  the  fad 
that  a  right  of  entering  the  boi^M 
is  given,  bat  of  demanding  a  search, 
and  imposing  a  fine,  if  it  l^  "f*»: 
ed:  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Regulation   is,    in   this    respect, 
much  surpassed  In  severity  by  en- 
actments in  the  English  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  representatives  of 
the  assignees  of  insolvent  debtors, 
into  whose  hands  the  property  of 
the  insolvenU  has  come ;  by  others, 
empowering  the  Ofilcers  of  Exeue 
to  bicait  open  doors  to  detect  the 
Elicit  maaafactnre  of  Exciseabto 
AFtidea ;  and  by  the  Law,  which 
would  be  appUcableto  the  repre- 


sentatives ef  persons  dying  wi^ 
Grown  pfloperty  in  their  hands: 
8uefa  a»  Stamped  paper,  net  yet 
paid  for- 

Another  Clause  wibteb  was  oh- 
Wad  to,  was  that  one  whereby 
the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
yenue  are  empowered  to  adminis* 
ter  oaths,  and  it  waaseriously  con- 
tended, that  nothing  less  than  a 
new  Act  of  Parliaewnt  could  eon* 
fer  such  an  authority.    The  Coutt 
acknowledges  that  the    authority 
must  be  derived  fiwm  Parliament^ 
batweare^ef  opinion,  that  when 
She  power  wae  conferred  by  Far- 
•  liament  upon  the  Goveinor-Gencr 
ral  in  Council  and  the  Court,  of 
making  and  Registering  »«««>.: 
tions  for  the  good  order,  and  CivA 
Government  of  the  Town,  the  pow- 
er was  ioduded  of  providing  for 
the  investigatiDB  of  matters  of  facty 
by  taking  evidence  oo  oath  before- 
persons  to  bo  duly  eonatitated  uur 
der  such  Regulations. 

A  further  objection  was  made 
against  the  Clanse  by  which  a  pe« 
nahyis  imposed  for  filing  iaany 
Court  of  Justice,  certaiu  unstomp- 
ed  papers.  ,    . 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
this  Court  has  no  right  to  make  a 
question  of  the  expediency  of  any 
part  of  this  Tax,  but  only  to  see 
that  It  docsnotoxceed  legalboundsi 
and  then  to  assist  in  enforcing  it 
by  due  Regulations.    The  legalil^ 
of  a  Stamp  Duty,  on  papers  to  be 
used  in  Law  proceedings,  it  would 
be  dittcult  to  deny  when  »t  ^^  » 
long  subsisted  in  England,    The 
meUiod  of  enforcing  it  by  fimng 
those  who  file  unstamped  papers, 
is  taken  from  an  Act  of  Uie  Impe- 
rial  Parliament,   thp'  appUoaWe 
only  to  Ireland;  and  it  seems  to 
me   to  be  less  objeoUoBable  fos 
Caloutto,  than  the  m<Mle  which  l«» 
been  long  pursued  in  England  j 
nanelv  that  of  making  unstamp- 
edpaiw  i»*^"»^"'"  evidence. 
I  am  net,  in*«d,  at  present  awiure 
of  any  less  0PP«»«1U^'*?^J^J 
which  the  IHity  eould  be  enforced 
here :  ainl  l^  would  have  been  as 
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well  if  tliose  wbo  have  argued 
against  these  penalties  had  shewn 
OS  some  better  methods  by  which, 
with  equal  efficiency,  we  might 
have  enforced  a  Tax,  which,  if  it 
be  legal,  we  are  bound  bythe  most 
solemn  obligations  of  Dnty  to  main- 
tain. 

For  my  own  part,  tho'  I  admit 
that  many  English  enactments  are 
onite  incapable  of  application  to 
diis  country,  yet  I  consider  the 
Laws  of  the  country  to  be  my  best 
standard  for  /general  purposes, 
and  a  guide  too  valuable  to  be 
abandoned  before  another  presents 
itself. 

With  reference  to  the  whole  of 
the  objections  which  have  been 
made,  I  admit  that,  according  to 
my  view  of  the  matter,  the  Regu- 
lation might,  in  some  of  its  parts, 
have  been  amended  with  advan- 
tage; but  I  do  not  find  any  thing 
which  is  repugnant  to  Law,  nor 
do  I  think  that  it  will,  in  effect,  be 
oppressive  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  considering  that  it  must 
be  enforced  by  proceedings  in  this 
Court.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
is,  therefore,  that  the  Regulation 
shall  be  Registered. 

V. 

•  It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  some  matters  which 
are  only  incidental  to  this  proceed- 
ing. 

An  assertion  has  been  made  of 
the  absolute  right  of  the  inhabit- 
tants  of  Calcutta  to  be  heard,  and 
heard  by  means  of  the  Advocates 
of  the  Court,  before  a  Regulation 
can  be  Registered.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  no  such  right  exists. 
This  is  not  a  suit  at  Law,  or  in 
Bquity,  but  a  very  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  Court  prescribed  by 
Statute,  and  more  of  a  legislative 
than  a  judicial  character :  and  I 
know  of  no  foundation  on  .which 
such  a  right  can  rest:  though 
there  is  no  dodbt  that  any  Peti^ 
tioner  would  have  as  strong  at 
claim  to  be  so  heard  as  those  have, 
whd  are  heard  at  the  bar  of  Uw' 


Houses  of  Parliament^  or  before 
the  Privy  Council.  It  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  state  this  macb, 
because,  if  a  Regulation  were  ii* 
able  to  be  invalidated  by  a  refoaal 
to  hear  Counsel  against  it,  we 
might  have  a  thousand  Petitimis 
filed,  by  which  the  Registratioo 
might  be  retarded  ad  infinitum; 
whilst  the  cironmstanoos  of  thn 
country  might  require  the  imme« 
diate  enactment  of  the  Law.  It  in 
only,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  right  of  the  Coovt 
to  prescribe  andcontroul  the  mode 
of  hearing  these  Petitions,  that  | 
mention  the  matter  at  all*  In  all 
such  cases,  the  Court  must  be  de- 
sirous to  have  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible :  it  would  be  a 
wrong  and  capricious  exercise  of 
power  to  preclude  a  previous  dis- 
cussion of  a  matter  which  is  sub- 
ject to  appeal :  and  I  know  of  no 
obannel,  through  which  the  Coart 
could  receive  any  objections 
against  a  Regnlaition,  more  con- 
veniently or  more  agreeably  to 
themselves,  than  through  the  Ad* 
vooates  of  the  Court. 

Another  question  has  been  made 
as  to  the  extent  to  whioh  the  Court 
is  called  upon  to  enter  into  tho 
merits  of  a  Regulation.    I  agree» 
in  the  main,  with  an   opinion  ex- 
pressed upon  this  point  in  a  jadg- 
ment  which  I  have  read  of   Sir 
Edward  West's ;  namely,  that  the 
words  of   the  Statute  oblige  the 
Court  to  consider  the  expediency, 
as^ellasthe  legality  of  a  Regu- 
lation.   But  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  satisfied  that,  in  general,  we 
have  not  the  means  in  this  coun- 
try of  obtaining,  within  any  mo- 
derate time,    the  whole  informa- 
tion, which  would  be  necessary  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  as 
to  the  expendiency :  and  that  we 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  guid- 
ed in  that  respect  by  the  opinion  of 
others,  we  have  greater  means  and 
better  opportunities.    In  this  ease, 
however,  the  qnestion  is  soarcely 
raised,   for  we  clearly    have  no- 
thing to  4o  with  the  expediency. 
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of  tb«Tax,  b«t  only  of  tho  Ite- 
gelation,  by  whiob  it  is  to  be  on- 
foffoed.  I  tim  anxious  to  point  tbis 
ont,  test  it  shonld  be  supposed  tbat 
I  do  expressr  any  opinion,  on  thia 
ocoaaion,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
tbe  Tax,  or  iu  alledged  inequality ; 
I  ha?e  not  the  reqnisite  informa- 
tion $  nor  if  I  bad,  should  I  be 
oalled  Qpon,  or  entitled  to  apply  it 
here  for  that  parpote. 

Sir  John  Franks.  —  Tbe  Chief 
Juatioe  of  thia  Court,  Sir  Charles 
Grey  expressed  bis  opinion,  tbat 
the  Counsel  for  the  Petitioners  had 
not  a  hght  to  be  heard  againat  tbe 
Begistration  of  the  Sump  Regula- 
tion, proposed  to  be  Registered, 
and  now  before  this  Court ;  but  at 
the  same  time  declared,  he  was 
willing  to  bear  the  Petitioner's 
Conosel,  because  of  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  Petition.  Hav- 
ing carefully  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  I  agree  in  opinion 
with  Sir  Charles  Grey;  that  it 
does  not  exist.  Whether  such  a 
right  exist  or  not,  depends  upon 
the  36th  Section  of  the  Statute  of 
1773:  13th«  a.  IIL  C.  63. 

It  enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Governor- Geoeral  and 
Council  to  make  and  issue  Rules, 
Ordinances,  and  Regulations  for 
the  good  order  and  Civil  Govern^ 
ment  of  the  United  Company's  Set- 
tlement at  Fort  William,  and  other 
Factories  subordinate  thereto,  as 
shall  be  reasonable;  such  Rules 
not  being  repugnant  to  the  Laws 
of  tbe  realm ;  and  to  impose  fines 
and  forfeitures  for  the  breach  of 
such  Rules. 

But,  nevertheless  the  same,  ot 
any  of  them,  shall  not  be  vatid, 
until  the  same  shall  be  Registered 
and  pablisbed  in  tbe  Saprema 
Court,  with  the  oonaent  and  ap- 

£'  robatioa  of  the  said  Court,  whieh 
Registry  shall  not  be  made  until 
the  expiration  of  twenty  days  after 
the  same,  shall  be  published,  and  a 
oopy  thorcol  affixed  in  some  con- 


spieuons  part  of  the  Court  Houss^ 
and  from  and  immediately'  after 
such  Registry,  the  same  shall  bo 
valid  in  Law. 

The  Section  then  makes  it  law* 
ful  for  any  person  in  India  to  ap- 
peal therefrom  to  His   Majesty  ia 
Council.  So  as  such  appeal,  or 
notice  thereof,  be  lodged  within  the 
space  of  sixty  days  after  the  Re- 
gistering and  publishing  the  same* 
A  right  of  appeal  is  given  by  tho 
words  of  the  36th  Section,  again rt 
the  Rule  and  Regulation;  but  it 
has  not  expressed  any  thing  as  to 
a  Petition  to  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  Registration.    To  sup- 
ply the  omission,  to  give,  express- 
ly a  right  to  be  heard*  against  the 
Registration,  it  has  been  argued, 
that  a  right  of  appeal  implies  a 
right  to  be  heard,  and  by  Counsel, 
against  the    Registration  of   tlie 
Rule  and  Regulation.      I  do  not 
feel  the  force  of   this  argument; 
because  an  appeal  against  tbe  Rule 
is,  by  this  Section,  to  be  lodged 
within  sixty  days  after  the  time  of 
Registering,  but  the  Registration 
becomes  valid  twenly  days  after  it 
has  been  published.    One  p<*rson 
may  Petition  (if  the  claim  of  right 
is   founded)  to  be  heard  against 
the  Registration,  and  neverappeal. 
Another  may,  after theRegistration, 
appeal  without  having  Petitioned* 
And  I  do  not  think,  I  ought  to  im* 
ply  a  construction,  that  might  pro« 
mote  an  inconvenience  But  I  have 
not  any  doubt,  that  this  Court,  at 
all  times  would  be  desirous  to  hear 
any    Petitioner,    by  his    Counsel 
against   the  Registration    of  any 
such   Rule:  it  would  be  a  modo 
likely  to  suggest  legal  grounds  of 
consideration  to  the  Court  upon 
any  such  subject. 

I  come  to  the  objections  made  to 
the  Registration  of  this  Regulation. 
The  Counsel  for  the  Petitioners 
have  made  three  objections  to  the 
Registration  of  the  Stamp  Regula- 
tion in  question. 

I  St.— That  there  is  not  any  au- 
thority of  Law,  to  impose  a  Stamp 
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Sd.— Nor  any  Aalliority  of  Law 
to)«stify  the  iUgiatration  oi  saeli 
a  Hole,  as  imposn  the  Stamp  Dtfty 
in  qqestioD,  (if  admissible,)  it 
bctog  perfect  witho«t  Keg^istratioti. 

3d.--That  the  Rule  offered  is  not 
proper  for  R^stration. 

The  Role  in  question  oontains 
annexed  to  it  a  Schedule  of  the 
Duties  to  be  raised;  places  the  con- 
duct of  them,  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  of  Calcutta; 
and  contains  several  Clauses  thai 
prescribe  the  Duties  to  lie  perform- 
ed by  the  Officers  to  sell  and  dis- 
tribute Stamps. 

The  6th  V  of  the  9th  Clause— the 
16th  and  16th  of  the  fnh—the  3d 
of  the  11th  and  the  16th  Clause; 
are  those  to  which  objections  have 
bisea  made. 

The  Clauses  are  objected  to ;  be- 
cause they  give  powers  to  fine ;  some 
arbitrary;  some  exorbitant;  and 
last  because  they  would  give  pow- 
ers to  Officers  of  the  Revenue  to 
administer  oaths  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

In  answer  to  these  olJecUoas  to 
to  the  present  Stamp  Regulation; 
it  appears  to  me,  that  although 
there  is  a  discrctionaiy  power  con- 
i^ed  to  the  Board  of  Revenue ;  yet 
an  objection  ought  not  to  prevail 
from  tiiat  cause;  because  it  is  a 
power  whereby  they  may  reduce, 
.but  cannot  increase  the  fine  to 
which  any  distributor  may  be  lia- 
ble. This  will  appear  by  reference 
to  the  6th,  16th,  and  I6th  Clauses 
of  the  9tb  4.  by  which  that  discre- 
tion has  been  given  the  Board  of 
Revenue. 

j^s  to  exorbitance,  beforo  It  shall 
be  pronounced,  that  these  Rules 
admit  exorbitant  fines,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  what  the  Duty  of  a 
distributor  of  Stamps  is,  with  res- 
pect to  the  Public;  and  vrhat 
ought  to  be  the  objects  of  Stamp 
Regulation  with  respect  to  that 
Duty. 

.    As  a  reeeiter,  his  duty  is  to  ac- 
count with  the  Board  of  Revenue 


upon  bcbalf  of  the  BmI  lodia  Osn* 
pany,  and  Us  oflioe  makes  Um  a»- 
swerafateforlMMGhM  <oi  Duty;  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  otaoea 
against  the  Rate,  If  he  AM  aot 
giTO  up  earns  of  siooey  Jie  ImuI  f«*> 
ceifved  aa  distribat0r;  or  khi  ao*- 
ooanu  apoa  demand.  The  teea 
and  penalties  given  by  these  ^  or 
Roles,  are  saaottet  for  the  per- 
formance of  both  Dottea. 

And  in  considering  of  them,  I 
shall  shew  what  has  l^n  imposed 
by  the  Law  as  a  penalty,  because 
of  a  fraudulent  breach  of  duty, 
upon  persons  entrusted  in  offices  ; 
independent  of  the  statvtes  that 
give  summary  Juriidietion  for  re- 
covering penalties  given  by  Revo* 
nue  Law,  and  shall  then  lefer  tor 
some  of  those  Laws. 

Stadlinp  vs.  Mor.  By  the  Stai 
gan.  Plow.  202.  7th  Edward  6th. 
C.  I.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  re- 
ceiver or  accountant  shall  receive 
of  any  person,  for  the  payment  ot 
any  fees,  annuities,  pensions,  oc 
duties,  more  than  he  may  lawfully 
receive,  the  person  so  ofiOendin^ 
shall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  6s. 
8d.  for  every  penny  or  penny- worth, 
so  taken  or  received. 

The  oooasion  of  passing  that  Sta  r 
appears  in  the  case  leferred  to.  It 
means  a  reoeiver  of  the  King.  The 
penalty  given  by  that  Sta :  amounts 
to  80  times  the  amount  of  the  sum 
fraudulently  received. 

By  the  66.  6.  3.  C.  81.  Dislribu- 
tors  of  Stamps  are  to  verify  their 
accounts  upon  oath ;  penalty  £40. 

The  fine  by  the  6th  §.  <objected  to) 
Imposed  upon  a  Distributor,  who 
refuse  to  permit  his  accounts  to  be 
inspected,  is  100  Rupees  to  be 
daily  inoreaaed^  upon  daMy  reteaal. 

In  the  one-  case,  the  dktribiitor 
is  liable  to  four  times  as  maeh,  for 
a  irtngle  offence,  aa  tho  other.  Ob« 
stinate  refbtal  in  the  CiaoBea  ob* 
ieeted  to,  increases  the  daily  ine. 
'  The  Idtiv  %,  was  objeeted  to  bo 
cause  it  gives  the  collector  a  light 
eC  search  of  the  house  aftor  a  «o- 
fasal ;  bat  upon  a  reference  lo  ttba 
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A^itAMMtgivefsnoli  anf^t;  k 
gives  a  right,  to  tbe  Celleotor,  to 
demaad  to  make  sMvch  for  stores 
of  Stamps  aod  aioooants  of  the 
ctoceased  Distributor,  tonthofor- 
«o«a^taiiiiistMriDg  his  elEooU,  aad 


maina  the  persoa  Mf  asing  it 
joet  to  a  penahj  Saeh  a  li^ 
vay  be  piaveoted  by  oompliaace 
upon  ckmaad;  bat  k  is  net  «ib- 
vsual  to  give  evea  sneh  powers  by 
samniavy  laws  for  reeovering  pp- 
sialttes;  thoa  by  tbs  Aet  1. 6. 4.  C. 
74.  ^^  46.  an  act  relatiDg  to  dietiU 
lerias  in  Scotland  f  if  an  Bxoise 
OiBeer  sbill  be  refased  adiaittanoe 
into  adistsUery  after  demand,  he 
shay  be  liiAle  to  two  hondred 
Ponads  penalty ;  and/if  adasitanoe 
^mll  not  be  gi^eD,  it  shall  be  faiw*- 
ftd  for  the  ofiioer  fefd»d  to  enter 
flipon  aadi  distiUery. 

The  last  Chnisc  of  the  Rtegnla- 
ttott  has  been  objected  to,  because 
it  gfvcs  power  to  irolleciors  of  Re* 
venae,  and  tber  offioere,  for  sale  of 
idtamps,  to  administer  oaths. 

I  conceive  the  Governor-General 
and  Coancil  have  aathority  to  give 
sach  power. 

By  th0  a6lh  ^.  of  the  Sta :  13.  G. 
d.  C.  63.,  they  have  power  to  make 
Bales  and  Regulations  lor  the  good 
order  and  governmeat  of  the  Pre- 
flidenoy;  and  to  impose  fines  and 
forfeit  for  breaeh  of  them. 

And  having  had  snob  aathoritt 
j^Tcn  to  fhem  to  impose  Duties  and 
7axes  open  Calcutta,  as  by  the 
98fh^.  63.  G.3: 

By  the  99th  $.  of  that  Act,  they 
are  also  empowered  to  make  Roles 
to  enforce  paymcttt  of  sneh  Duties 
as  have  been  impclifad  bf  than,  by 
aathority  «f  the  British  Pasiianient. 
By  the  66.  G.  8.  C.  81.  ^.  12.  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps,  or  ono 
or  more  of  them,  may  adminbter 
oaths  to  carry  that  Aot  into  eflbot 
There  are  similar  provisions  in  so* 
Yoral  statutes  to  anftfroe  payment 
of  penalties^  The  power  to  adrni*^ 
Bister  oaths  is  inoidont  to  jndioial 
aathority  or  oonfiMried  1^  Aot  af 


Parltammit  In  the  hearing  eaoaea 
In  the  saperior  Court;  or  befoHB 
Jostiees  of  Peace  at  Sessions,  or 
taking  infonnations,  it  is  incident 
to  their  jadieial  aothority.  It  is 
not  incident  to  the  office  as  minis- 
terial. 

The  Sta.  15.  O.  3-  C,  39.  pro* 
Tides  thns:  ''Whereas,  it  is fre- 
qnently  necessai^  for  Justices  of 
the  Peace  to  administtor  oaths  when 
penalties  are  levied,  or  distresses 
to  be  made  in  pursaance  of  Actli 
of  Parliament,  which  they  have  no 
power  to  administer :"  H  then  pro- 
cceds  to  give  them  power  to  admi- 
nister oaths  for  that  purpose. 

The  authority  to  administer  oaths 

S'ven  by  the  last  Section  of  the 
egulation  objected  to,  is  derived 
from  the  same  source  that  authoitw 
U  to  administer  oaths  is  given  to 
Justices  of  Peace  in  matters  not 
judicial ;  that  of  legislatore. 

The  inconvenienoe  to  the  pnblib 
Urom  delay ;  wadting  the  progress 
o€asait  at  Law  or  Equity,  and 
the  cost  to  Uie  Distributor,  might 
be  groat,  if  amnmary  means  were 
notgiiren  to  call  Collectors  of  the 
Revenoo,  in  many  oases  to  ao* 
ooont:  smnMiry  laws  hare,  thoro- 
Ibre,  been  found  expedient  in  soeh 


I  come  now  to  the  propositioa 
of  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Pe« 
titiont^s ;  that  there  is  dot  aathori* 
ty  by  law,  to  itapose  a  Stamp  Du* 
ty  to  be  paid  within  Calcutta. 

The  question  upon  this  part  of 
the  present  subject  depends  upon 
the  construclaoo  of  the  Sta.  53.  G» 
3.  C.  166.  $.98. 1  shall  notiODiurto 
the  cases  excited,  as  to  the  authori- 
ty of  Parliament  to  exact  the  98th 
and  99th  sections  of  that  Statute. 
t  find  it  in  its  enactment.  It  is  any 
doty  to  respeot  the  authority  of  a 
Statute  of  the  Legislatore;  and 
when  an  occasion  arises,  as  at  pro« 
sent,  to  construe  it  according  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment. 

Counsel  for  the  Petitioners  state, 
that^aooordiug  jo^^(^  of  eon* 
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•traction  of  statutes ;  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  ought  to  pi»- 
vail.    It  is  a  rule  of 

Show.  108.  ^^^^\l^^^^i  b«"»'«" 
oiww.ivo.  une  other  rules,  one  of 

them  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Kiogvrsus  Barchet  ^"t  Supk 
a  sense  is  to  be  made,  upon  the 
whole,  as  that  no  clause,  sentence, 
or  word,  shall  prove  void,  or  in- 
significant, if  by  any  other  con- 
struction, they  may  be  made  useful 
and  pertinent/' 

Every  part  of.  the  9Sth  §.  is  ma- 
terial to  show  that  the  power  of 
Taxation  thereby  given,was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  power  to  impose  Taxes 
upon  Calcutta,  in  as  full  and  am- 
ple a  manner  as  the  said  Gover- 
nors and  Council  oonld,  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment,  impose  Du- 
ties and  Taxes,  to  be  raised  and  le- 
"vied,  or  paid  upon  any  other  per- 
son or  place  whatsoever. 

This  Section  commences  with  a 
preamble  not  connected  with,  or 
referring  to  any  other  of  the  Sta. 
and  recites  that  *'  Whereoi  Uisex- 
pedient  thai  th$  GovtrnoMnt  of  the 
said  Company  established  at  Fort 
William,  Madras,  &c.  ''should 
hawe  authotittf  to  impose  Duties  and 
Taxes  to  be  inmosed  vnikiH  the  sete- 
ral  Towns  of  Cakulta  and  Madras, 
&c.  and  enacts  that  U  sJuUl  be  lam^ 
ful  for  the  Governor-General  of 
Fort  William,  &c.  to  impose  ail 
such  Duties  of  Customs  and  other 
Taxes  to  be  levied  and  paid  within 
the  several  Towns  of  CalouttUy  5c., 
and  upon,  and  by  all  persons  what- 
soeter  resident  or  being  therein  ; 
and  upon,  and  b^all  merchandizes^ 
commodities,  and  property  whatsoe^ 
aver,  in  any  such  country  or  place, 
in  as  full,  large,  and  ample  a  man^ 
neras  such  Governor-General  iii 
Council,  (&o.)  may  now  impose  any 
Duties  or  Taxes  to  be  levied  or  paid 
by  any  persons  whatsoever,  or  in 
any  place  whatsoever,  within  the 
authority  of  said  Governments/' 

It  then  provides,  as  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Directors  and 
Hoard  oftQontroul,  of. any  Rule 
that  shall  be  made  by  the  Gover* 


Bor-General  and  Couneil,  poisa- 
ant  to  such  authority. 

Were  we  to  adopt  the  argument 
of  the  Counsel  for  the  Petitioner, 
to  its  extent,  we  should  reject  the 
general  words  in  the  preamble  of 
this  §.  and  all  other  words  theiein, 
that  purport  to  give  a  power  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  as  extes^ 
sive  as  they  eonld  cxerdse  else- 
where, and  we  should  confine  the 
power  given  to  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral in  Council,  to  levy  Taxes,  to 
export,  import  and  transitof  goods, 
as  in  the  2dth  §.  of  the  63.  G.  3.  C. 
16&.  And  we  are  required  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  Petitioneis  to  con- 
fine that  power,  to  export,  import, 
and  transit  of  goods  ;  because  ex- 
port, import  and  transit  of  goods 
are  mentioned  in  the  35ih  ^. ;  but 
the  96th  §.  has  not  any  ^  connexion 
with  the  25th  $.  The  25th  V  was 
intended  so  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons,  who  diould  be- 
come traders  to  the  East  Indies,  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  53. 
G.  3.  Ch.  155.  as  that  they  should 
not,  in  the  coarse  of  such  trade,  be 
chargeable  with  any  Duties  likely 
to  afiect  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Company's  territo- 
ry, of  which  they  should  not  have 
public  notice. 

By  the  6th  $.  of  that  Statute,  ft 
was  made  lawful  for  any  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  in  common  with 
the  United  Company,  to  export 
from  any  ports  of  Great  Detain  ~ 
and  Ireland,  to  all  ports  of  the 
Company,  in  the  East  Indies :  sub*^ 
ject  to  the  several  Conditions  and 
Hegulations  prescribed  by  that  Sta- 
tute. 

But  as  His  Majesty's  subjects 
whoabouldavaH  tliemselves  of  the 
privilej^e  of  trade  giv^n  to  them  by 
that  Section,  might  be  liable  to  pay 
Duties  imposed  wftbin  any  of  the 
Presidencies  in  loMia,  of  which 
sufficient  publie  nowe  had  not 
not  been  given;  it  w%ll  provided 
by  the  26th  $.  of  that  2S^ 
new  or*  additional  imf: 
any  Duty  or  Tax  upon 


import,  or  transit 
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or  iiierc%vidizes,made  by  socb  ao* 
Ihority,  should  be  valid,  uotil  it 
ihodld  bave  tbe  sanction  of  the 
Coort  of  Directont  of  tbe  fi.  I.  C; 
with  the  approbatloa  of  the  fioard 
of  Commissioners.  The  $.  provide 
for  the  mode  of  expressing^  that 
appropation  to  the  Government  ia 
India. 

Dnlies  upon  export,  import,  and 
transit  of  ^oods,  were  those  by 
which  sneh  traders  were  most  like* 
ly  to  be  charged:  and  they  arsr 
expressly  mentioned  in  tbe  25tb  ^ 
Bat  tbe  Legislature  had  a  different 
object  enacting  the  Oath  § :  its  object 
then  was  to  give  a  power  to  imposo 
Taxes  upon  the  Town  of  Calcutta^ 
and  the  other  places  mentioned  in 
tbe  §.  as  fnlly  as  the  Governor- 
General  and  Cooncil,  and  Go« 
Temors,  ke.  oould  have  done  ia 
any  other  place  within  their  antbo* 
rity.  In  the  2dth  |.  it  therefore 
used  particalar  words,  export,  im*- 
^ort,  and  transit,  and  the  98th  8» 
ipave  authority,  by  general  words, 
to  impose  Taxes. 

The  intention  of  tbe  Legislature 
is,  as  tbe  Petitioner's  Counsel 
berein  stated,  a  rule  by  which 
Statutes  are  to  be  interpreted; 
and  taking  the  words  of  the  08th 
\,  tbe  Legislature  must  have  in- 
tended that  the  G'ovemor  and  Coun- 
cil could  have  imposed  Taxes,  law- 
fully II  i thin  other  places  within 
'^eir  authority,  besides  Calcutta, 
Madras,  &o.  mentioned  in  that  ^. 
as  the  plaoe  to  which  the  authority 
:|iereby  given  wasto  extend ;  and  in 
fact,  it  has  »been  shewn  by  tbe 
Counsel  against  tbe  Petition,  and 
by  the  Chief  Justice  ox  this  Court, 
that  a  Stamp  Duty  was  then  pay- 
atble  within  the  MofussiL 

The  Sta :  M.  G.  3.  C.  105.  as  it 
ifppears  to  me,  fiirnishes  some 
oomment  upon  this  part  of  the 
ease. 

It  recites,  that  doubts  bad  arisen 
as  to  certain  Duties  therefore  im- 
j5osed  by  the  Governors  of  Fort 
WiHiam,  &o.  and  proceeds  to 
^nact^  that  all  Duties  of  Customs, 
aad  oiheft  therefore  made  and  im- 


posed, as  well  upon  Brittsb  sub« 
|ects  as  foreigners,  by  authority  q€ 
said  Governments  within  Cajeut^ 
ta^  &0. 

And  also,  upon  ail  persons*, 
whomsoever  resident,  or  being  iu 
any  country  or  place  within  tho 
authority  of  said  Governments, 
and  in  respect  of  all  goods,  wares» 
and  merchandises  whatsoever,  an«l 
all  orders  relating  to  them,  and  all 
fines  theretofore  imposed  lor  non'» 
payment  of  such  Duties,  shall  bs^ 
valid,  as  fully  as  if  samo  were  im- 
posed by  authority  of  the  Sta:  63. 
a.  3.  C.  156. 

This  Sta:  shews  further,  that  at 
tbe  time  the  act  of  1763  waa  pass- 
ed, there  were  various  Duties  and 
Taxes  payable  in  the  Uofusail. 

The  Sta :  does  not  recite  or  stato 
the  causes  of  doubt  as  to  theso 
duties  and  taxes;  the  duty  might 
have  been  legale  ^et  not  imposed 
with  due  forms :  but  that  Sta :  baa 
made  such  as  bad  been  levied,  va* 
lid,  as  if  imposed  by  authority  of 
the  63.  G.  3.  and  a  Stamp  Tax  waa 
in  fact,  amongst  the  Taxes  in  foroo 
at  that  time,  witboot  those  towns. 

I  come  now  to  the  3rd  bead. 

The  Petitioners'  Counsel  argne^ 
that  the  Regulation  in  question 
does  not  require  Registration. 

I  do  not  agree  with  them.  B^ 
the  99th  §.  68.  G.  3.  the  Governor 
and  Council  have  authority  to 
make  Laws  and  Regulations,  res* 
pecting  such  Dntiea  and  Taxes«  and 
to  impose  fines,  penalties^  and  foi- 
feitnres  for  non-payment  of  them» 
in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  as  tbe 
Governor  and  Council  may  im^ 
pose  any  other  fines  or  penalties^ 

The  manner  by  which  the  Go. 
TCrnor  and  Council  may  impose 
any  other  fiaes  or  penalties^  up- 
on any  British  subjects  of  Fort 
Williain,  is  by  making  a  Rule  or 
Regulation  to  prescribe  a  duty,  and 
then  imposing  a  fine  or  penalty 
for  the  breach  of  it»  to  have  such 
Rule  or  Regulation  Registered 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  tbe  authority  ol^ 
tbe  Sta:  13.  G.  3,  C.  83  V  30.     ' 
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.  Stlch  a  form  as  required  by  that 
Gte.  gives  notice  to  the  subject  of 
the  *  Law  bjr  which  he  may  be 
{)oan()[;  ipves  to  it  promalg^ation. 
And  the  Law  by  which  the  British 
•ubjects  might  be  bound  in  this 
4»lace,  should  be  first  promulgated 
to  them. 

The  36*  Sec.  13.  G.  3.  has  provid- 
ed for  the  public  notification  and 
Registration  of  any  Rules  or  Re- 
gulation, the  Governor  In  Council 
might  make  here  to  affect  the  Bri- 
tish subject. 

The  25th  $.  53.  G.  3.  has  pro- 
vided also  for  the  promulgation  of 
RuleSy  by  which  persons  who  might 
trade  to  India,  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Sta:  might  be 
affected. 

The  Sec.  99.  53.  G.  3  C.  156.  en- 
acts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  to 
make  Laws  and  ^JRegulations  res- 
pecting such  Duties,  (those  to  be 
imposed  by  the  98th  S.)  to  impose 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  for 
non-pa3'ment  thereof,  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  such  Governor  and 
Council  may  now  make  Laws  and 
Regulations,  and  impose  any  fines, 
penalties,  or  forfeitures  whatsoever. 
But  by  the  36th  S.  13.  1.  3.  no  Re* 
gfilation,  fine  or  penalty,  can  be 
.  imoosed  upon  British  subjects,  un- 
tD  It  shall  be  previously  registered, 
according  to  the  form  thereby  pre- 
scribed, with  the  approbation  of 
this  Court. 

The  Stamp  Duty  Regulation  now 
proposed,  would  affect  British  sub- 
jects :  and  therefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  requires  Registration. 

The  power  given  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  Council  to 
make  Regulations,  by  the  99th  §. 
63.  G.  3.  and  to  impose  fines,  pe- 
nalties, &c*  in  as  ample  manner  as 
the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
may  now  make  Regulations  and 
impose  fines,  refers  to  a  power,  by 
some  means,  given  before.  The 
13th  G.  3.  referred  to  S.  36,  gives 
them  such  a  power^  provided  tho 
l^egulation  shall  as  thereby  di- 
vected;  be  duly  registei«d«     Tho 


present  Rale  therefose,  also,  in  mj 
judgment,  ought  to  be  Regristered. 
Tike  Sections  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered together.  They  form  a  part 
of  the  same  code  of  laws,  and  are 
affirmative  Statutes,  the  latter  npt 
repealing  the  former.  And  it  is  .a 
Rule  of  Law,  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  Statutes,  '*  that  all  whlcii 
relate  to  the  same  subject,  must 

Rexv».Lo^e.    ^.^^^IJ^t  olT 
system  and  coi\- 

stracted  consistently^  and  the  prac- 
tice has  been  such  in  cases  of 
Bankruptcy,  church  cases,  and 
other  cases.'' 

It  was  objected  by  the  Petition- 
er's Council,  that  the  Rule  and 
Regulation  in  question,  was  made 
In  the  name  of  the  Vice-President, 
and  not  of  the  Govemor-GeneraK 
But  the  Statute  43.  G.  3.  C.  52. 
was  authorized  the  Vice-President 
to  act  with  such  powers  as  by  th» 
Government  of  Fort  St.  George 
and  Bombay  may  be  exercised,  and 
the  Statute  63.  G.  3.  C.  155. 3. 198. 
has  extended  to  the  governors 
of  the  several  presidencies,  the 
power  to  impose  Taxes,  ashy  that 
Statute. 

Upon  the  whole,  it 'appears  to 
me  the  Stamp  Regulation  in  qoes-. 
tion,  has  been  made  in  terms,  that 
admit  Registration:  that  it  has 
been  made  by  competent  authority,, 
and  that  this  Court  ought  to  order 
it  to  be  Registered^ 

Sir  Edward  Ruim. — I  might,  af-. 
ter  the  clear  and  luminous  jadg* 
ment  which  has  been  pronooneed 
by  the  learned  Chief  Justice,  con- 
tent myself  with  simply  expressing 
my  assent  to  the  Registry  of  this 
Stamp  Regulation,but  that  I  feel,  ii&. 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  it  will* 
be  more  satisfactory  to  those  wha 
are  to  be  affected  by  this  decision,,, 
to  know  the  reasons  which  have 
operated  on  the  minds  of  each  of 
the  Judges. 

In  my  own  case,  I  feel  it  the  more 
incumbent  upon  me  to  adopt  this 
course,,  beoanse,  upon  some,  of  the^ 
questions  which  havs  anseaia-the^ 
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^arse  of  thb  discQssion,  I  enter^ 
fain  opinions  difleriog,  in  some  de^ 
grtt,  from  the  other  members  of 
the  Coart;  these  opinions  I  think 
it  right  to  explain,  although  I  ad- 
mit, they  do  not  materially  ..effect 
the  matter  at  present  under  oar 
eoosideration,  bat  rather  apply  to 
oar  future  government,  in  deciding 
npon  the  rejection  or  admission  of 
Regulations  proposed  to  us  for  He* 
gistry.  I  am  also  desirous  not  to 
be  onderstood  or  misrepresented, 
and  as  the  matter  now  before  the 
Court,  has  excited  much  interest 
in  this  place,  and  is,  (as  we  are 
told  by  the  learned  Counsel)  likely 
to  be  discussed  in  various  ways  at 
home,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
be  cautious,  that  sentiments  and 
opinions  may  not  be  imputed  to 
me,  as  one  of  the  Court,  which  t 
have  never  entertained,  and  that  I 
'  may  not  be  supposed  to  act  on 
reasons  or  grounds,  which  in  truth, 
have  no  innacnce  in  directing  my 
judgment. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  consent 
to  the  Registry  of  this  Stamp  Re- 
galation,  I  thinic  it  fit  to  state  my 
opinion  upon  the  two  following 
questipns : — 

Fil^t,— As  to  what  I  conceive  is 
the  duty  cast  upon  the  Court,  when 
called  uponiiy  the  36th  Section  of 
the  13.  Geo.  3.  C.  63.  to  Register 
Rules,  Ordinances  and  Regula- 
fioDS,  for  the  good  order  and  civil 
government  of  the  United  Com- 
pany's Settlement  at  Fort  William, 
vMLe  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council. 

.  Secondly,— As  to  whether  per- 
sons who  will  be  affected  by  any  Re- 
l^nlations,  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
either  by  themselves  or  Counsel, 
prior  to  such  Regulations  being 
ttegistered  in  this  Court. 

As  to  the  first  question  :--The 
act  of  the  13.  Geo.  3.  C.  63.  S.  36, 

£rovides.  ''  That  it  shall  and  may 
,s  lawful  for  the  Governor-Gene- 
tml  suid  Council  of  the  said  Comr 
pany's  Settlement  at  Fort  William 
in  Bengal,  flmtt  time  to  time,  to 


make  and  issue  such  Rules,  Ordi- 
oanees,  and  Regulations,  for  the 
good  order  and  civil  government 
of  the .  said   United    Company's 
Settlement  at  Fort  William  afore- 
said, and  other  factories  and  places 
subordinate,  or  to  be  subordinate 
thereto  as  shall  be  deemed  just  an4 
reasonable,     (suoh    Rules,    Ordi- 
nances, and  Regulations  not  beinr 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm!} 
and  to  set,  impose,  and  inflict,  and. 
levy  reasonable  fines  and  forfeitures 
for  the  breach  or  non-observanoe 
of  such  Rules,   Ordinances,  ani 
Regulations;  but  nevertheless,  the 
same  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be 
valid,  or  of  any  force  or  effect, 
until  the  same  shall  be  duly  Regis- 
tered and  published  in   the   said 
Supreme    Court     of   Judicature, 
which  shall  be,  by  the  new  Charter 
established,  with  the  consent  and 
ap^bation    of  the    said   Court, 
which  Registry  shall  not  be  made 
until  the  expiration  of  twenty  days 
after  the  sawe  shall  be  openly  pub- 
lished, and  a  copy  thereof  affixed 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Court  House,  or  place  where  the 
said  Supreme  Court  shall  be  held  ; 
and  from   and  immediately,  after 
such  Registry    as   aforesaid*  the 
same  shall  be  good  and  valid  in 
law ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
in  India^.  to  appeal  therefrom  to 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors 
in  Council,  who  are  hereby  eoi- 
powered,  .if  they  Uiink  fit,  to  set 
aside  and  repeal  any  such  Rules* 
Ordinances,  and  Regulation  so  as 
such  appeal  or. notice  therefore  be 
lodged  in  the  New  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, within  the  space  of  six^ 
days  after  the  time  of  the  Register- 
ing and  publishing  the  same;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  in  England  to  appeal  there- 
from in  like  manner,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  publishing  the  same 
in  England ;  and  it  is  hereby  di- 
rected and  required,  that  a  copy 
of  all  such  Rules,  Ordinances,  and 
Regulations,  from  time  to   time, 
as  the  same,  shall  be  so  received, 
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fhall  be  %ffij;e4  in  iome  .eonspfoa^^ 
-oils  and  pnbliepla<$e  in  th«  india 
BodM,  tfaere  to  rematB  and  be 
teaorted  to  aa  occasion  ihall  te* 
^ttfre;  Tet,  neverttaelesi,  saob  ap« 
ipeal  shall  not  obstmct.  Impede; 
«r  hinder  the  immediate  einoatloil 
«f  any  Rule,  Ordinanoe,  or  Rmq- 
latton,  so  made  and  registered  as 
mforesaid,  nntil  the  same  shall  ap- 
|>ear  to  have  been  set  aside  or  re- 
pealed, upon  the  bearing  and  de^ 
termination  of  sach  appeal.'' 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  oom- 
Ittencement  of  this  section  is,  that 
mtl  Roles,  Ordinances,  and  Bega* 
lations,  made  by  the  Govemor- 
Oeneral  and  Council,  are  to  be  just 
«nd  reasonable,  and  not  repqgnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  re^lm ;  but  '*  ne- 
rertkeUss^"  that  is,  though  jos| 
and  reasonable,  and  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  are 
not  t(>  be  of  any  force  or  efibct  un- 
till  registered  in  this  Court  with  its 
''  consent  an4  tfprohation:"  What 
other  reasonable  construction  can 
be  put  on  the  words  ^'  canserU  and 
amrobation/'  than  that  this  Court 
in  respect  of  all  Regulations  pro- 
posed  to  it  for  Rei;istry  has  legisla- 
tive hs  well  as  judicial  functions 
to  perform,  and  that  it  has  full 
power  to  reject  any  Regulations 
though  they  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  if  in  its 
judgment  such  Regulations  arei  up- 
on the  whole  inexpedient.  Such  I 
'conceive  to  be  the  power  intended 
to  be  vested  in  this  Court,  by  this 
act  of  parliament,  in  which  words 
•so  comprehensive  as  *^  consent  and 
approbation'*  have  been  used :  and 
however  inconvenient  in  my  own 
view^  1  may  think  the  union  of  the 
judicial  and  legislative  character 
to  be,  and  however  painful  and 
-burthensome  the  duty  oast  upon 
the  Court,  still  I  atn  not  able  after 
the  best  consideration  I  can  give 
thesubjecty  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion.  I  am  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  view,  when  I  con- 
sider that  the  same  construction 
Iras  been  put  on  this  section  by  the 
Raat  ladiii  Co0^ny,  as  js  appa- 


le^t  fnyn  pll  tlie  prpeeedliif  s  in  tiio 
appeal  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  th^ 
King  in  Council,  against  a  Rcko* 
latioji  Registered  in  this  Court. 

I  cannat,  after  arriving  at  dm 
eoacln^on  that  we  have  the  full 
power  of  entering  into  the  con* 
Sideration  of  the  question  of  ex« 
(pedienoy,  see  how  this  Court  can 
properly  discharge  its  duty,  other- 
wise than  by  considering  ue  expe* 
dienoy, .  as  well  as  the  legality  of 
^  every  Regulation  proposed  for 
registry.  I  know  how  incompetent 
a  tribunal  this  is,  tor  both  the  dis- 
cussioii,  and  decision  of  a  variety 
of  auestions  which  may  be  tho^ 
sul^ected  to  its  consideration.  Tha^ 

Sis  Court  is  ill  calculated  for  soo)^ 
the  functions  it  has  to  perform^ 
may  be  a  forcing  argument  in  fa* 
Your  of  a  change  in  its  constita- 

fon ;  yqt  while  the  power  remains, 
think  the  Court  has  not  the  op- 
tion of  electing  to  perform  a  part 
only,  of  the  duty  which  has  beei^ ; 
oast  upon  it.  I  would  farther  oIkt 
serve,  that,  although  I  think  the 
duty  cast  upon  the  Judges  burthen* 
some  and  painful,  I  wish  not  to  b^ 
understood  as  expressing  an  opi- 
nion that  the  Gove'hior-Oeneral 
and  Council  should  have  vested  in 
them  the  sole  power  of  passibg  Eo> 
gulationsfor  the  goo^  order  and 
civil  Government  of  this  plabe^ 
without  some  review  6f  tlleir  pro- 
ceedings. Nor  that  ca^  might 
not  arise  within  this  pi^dency, 
where  the  fejection  of  Regoiations 
on  the  grounds  of  inex^diiency, 
would  not  be  a  doty  as  simple,  as 
ff  the' objection  had  been  merely  of 
a  nature  strictly  legal. 

Yhe  next  preliminary  question 
is  as  to  the  right  of  parties  to  be 
heard  against  the  registry  of  any 
Regulation. 

Now  it  appears  by  the  Section  of 
the  act  which  I  have  already  cited, 
that  the  registry  of  Regolati<^f 
oannot  be  made,  Mlt^bttgh  the 
Court  consenu  and  approve  of 
the  spmie,  *'  until  the  exittratiott.of 
twenty  days  after  thesame shall  be 
openly    publiAed.  ;^dl  a,  ^ff 
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4rmf  affixed  taioni»oiMsuipiaim» 
partof  tbe  Court  Hoiue  9t  plaoey 
^tuere  Iho   Supremo  Court  ahall 
behekL"    What  I  woal4  »sk»  i* 
Ibe  efteot  and  BMaoiDg  pi  these 
%f  ords  7  tfae^y  oaanot  bo  inleiKled  iof 
the  purpofio  of  allowing  ^he  Court 
time  to  deliberate  upon  the  Rogu* 
latioiis  propoo^  to  bo  legiatesedt 
for  if  thi$  part  of  the  Seetiou  was 
omitted  altogether,  the  Court  would 
ha?e  exactly  the  aamo  power  as  U 
now  posaessesy  namely,  to  pQstpono 
the  registry  to  9»y  period  it  nmf 
thtnl^  naqessary  for  deliberation, 
tb^re  being  99    limited    time  in 
which  the  Court  m^t  v^ct  or 
a^;$ent  to  the   rogiftry.    On  tho 
other  hand,  although   tho  Court 
does  at  oncio  OMept  und  approve* 
the  registry  oannot  take  plaoB  ua^ 
iU  the  twenty,  days  expire.    These 
words  cannot  therefore  bf  connder- 
ed  in  this  #enso,  as  applicable  to 
the  Gunrt.    If  these  words  oannot 
be  oonatrn^d  9a  iateading  to  give 
the  Coi^rttime  tp  deliberates  «aa 
it  tho  intention  of  ,tbe  Ipgialatoro, 
that   tliis   delay  in    the  registry 
should  take  piaoe,  in  order  that  the 
public  Bsight  be  informed,  of  what 
the  Court  was  about  to  past  into  a 
law  ?  Now  it  is  usual  t*  promujgati) 
laws  after  they  are  passed,  that  all 
nmr  bo  informed  of  their  duties 
and  liabilities;  but  it  is  not  u^nal 
to  proclaim  what  is  about  to  bo 
forced  into  a  Jaw.    I  oannot  there- 
fore think,  tho  olyect  was  nuerely 
to  inform  the  public  of  what  thft 
Coftri  iraP  about  to  dp;  unlem  it 
was  also  the  intention  of  the  legia- 
latare,  to  gif  e  thoee  who  were  so 
ii^onnodi  an  opportunity  of  stating 
liiojr  ojbti#otions,  to  what  was  pro-< 
Ugaed  to  be.qarried  inU>  a  law,    I 
nm  tho    qiore.  conAmmd  in.  thia 
TieWy  when  I  consider  that  theiK} 
is  a,  powpt  rf  i^»peal  ftom  tiie  depi- 
sion.  Qf  this  Court,  to  the  King  m 
CotuKci),  before  which  tribunal,  I 
4yMi4^v^    the    parUes   appealing 
woald  have  %  right  to  be  heard; 
mxid  if  tbis  hfi  so»  it  aeeais  ineon* 
Aistflnt  and  co^radiotory  lo  eay, 
thiit  tii^  partisf.  ^anftrt  he  h«Mrd 


before  the  iofeiiot  tribunal,  whose 
decision  is  appealed  against,  al^ 
tbougfa  they  may  claim  to  be  beard 
before  the  superior.  As  far  as 
usage  has  any  effect  in  explaining 
the  sManingof  this  Section,  the 
view  that  I  hami  taken  appears  to 
be  correct^  it  having  been  the  uni« 
form  practice  of  this  Court  sinoe' 
its  institution,  to  bear  counsel 
when  applying  for  that  purpose, 
against  any  Regulation  proposed 
to  be  registered;  and  it  having 
been  also  expressly  decided  in  this 
place,  ad  we  are  inforwied  by  one 
learned  Judge,  tiiat  the  public  had 
a  right  to  be  heard.  Upon  these 
grounds  I  think  tiiat  the  parties 
affected  by  any  Regulation,  have 
a  right  to  he  heard  against  its  re- 
pstry;  but  I  think  that  this  is  a 
right  sshjeet  to  Umiution  and  con* 
Iroul*  Ills  not  contended  at  the 
bar,  that  every  Individual  affected 
by  the  Rsgslation  has  a  right  to 
appear,  either  by  bis  counsel  or  by 
himself,  to  sUte  his  own  particular 
views,  and  objections;  it  is  only 
eontended,  that  the-  public  collec* 
tively  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  it 
resting  entirely  wifth  the  Courts  to 
determine  the  time  and  mode  in 
which  they  wUl  bear  their  objec- 
tions, as  well  as  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  heard. 

I  now  come  to  the  questions 
more  immediately  before  us.  The 
Advocate  Qeneral  applies  to  this 
Court,  to  register  a  Regulation,  for 
raising  and  levying  Stamp  Duties 
wKhin  the  Town  of  Calcatta,  in 
order  that  penalties  contained  in 
such  Re^ulaUon  may  be  enforced 
in  this  Gout t.  A  Petition  is  pre- 
senledy  and  the  Petitioners  are 
heard  by  coansel  against  the  re- 
gistry: all  the  •  objections  urged, 
appear  to  me,  to  arise  out  of  the 
constmetion  that  is  to  be  put  on 
the08(hand  99th  Sections  of  the 
93.  Geo.  3.  0. 1^. 

The  98th  Section  is  as  fellows  :— 
**  And  whecessitls  expedient,  that 
the  Ooveniments  of  the  said  Com«- 
pany  estaUisbed  at  Port  William, 
Soit.SaiiA  Oeorgoy  Bombay-  and 
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Prince  of  Wales'  Island  respective- 
ly shoald  have  anthority  toimpose 
Dalies  and  Taxes  to    be   levied 
vithin  the  several  Towns  of  Cal- 
outta  and  Madras,  the  Town  and 
Island  of  Bombaj  and  Prinee  of 
Wales'  Island  Dnties  and  Taxes  to 
be  paid  by  persons  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction'  of  the  said  Snpreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  Willi- 
am in  Beng^al,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  at  Madras,  the  Court 
of  Recorder  at  Bombay,    and  the 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island  respectively.    Be  it 
therefore  enacted.  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Go- 
>remor-General  in  Council  of  Fort 
William  in  Ben^l,  and  to  and  for 
the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort 
Saint  George,  and  to  and  for  the 
Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay, 
and  to  and  for  the  Governor  iu 
Council  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
to  impose   such   Duties  of    Cus- 
toms and  other  Taxes  to  be  levied, 
raised  and  paid   within   the  said 
Towns  of  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
and   said  Town    and    Island    of 
Bombay   and    Prince  of   Wales' 
Island,  and  upon  and  by  all  per- 
sons    whomsoever     vesiding    or 
being    thereto    respectively,    and 
in  respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandizes, conimodities  and  pro- 
perty whatsoever, also  being  therein 
respectively;  and  also  upon  and 
by  all  persons  whomsoever,  whe- 
ther British-bom  or  foreigners  resi- 
dent or  being  in  any  Country  or 
place  within  the  authority  of  the 
said  Governments  respectiT^y,  and' 
in  respect   of  all   goods,   wares, 
merchandizes,    commodities    and 
property  whatsoever  being  in  any 
such  country  or  place,  in .  as  full, 
large  and  ample  manner:  as  such 
GovernoroGeneral  in  Council,  or 
Governor  in  Council  vespeotivelyy' 
may   now    lawfully    impose   any 
Duties  or  Taxes  to  be  levied,  raised 
or  paid  upon  or  by  any  persons 
whomsoever,  or  in  any  place  what< 
soever,  within  the  authority  of  the 
said  governmenu  respectively.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  no  imposition 


of  any  such  Duty  or  Tax  or  any  iir- 
erease  of  any  such  Duty  or  Tax 
within  the  said  Towns  of  Calcutta 
or  Madras,  the  said  Town  or  Island 
of  Bombay,  or  Prince  of  Walei^ 
Island,  shall  be  valid  or  effectual 
until  the  same  shall  haTe  heen 
sanctioned  by  the  said  Court  of 
Directors,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed, 
respecting  Duties  and  Taxes  of  ex- 
port, import  and  transit,  on  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandizes/' 

This  Section,  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Advocate  General,  empowered  the 
Vice-  President  under,  and  widi 
the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, and  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India,  to  impose  a 
Stamp  Duty  within  the  Town  of 
Calcutta,  and  that  the  imposition 
of  the  Tax  was  complete,  and  per- 
fect without  the  sanction  of  this 
Court.  But  that  under  the  99th 
Sectiouj,  which  empowered  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Conneil  to  im- 
pose fines,  &c.  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  Duties,  Stc.^  to  be  levied,  it 
was  expedient,  as  doubts  had  ari- 
sen, to  have  the  Regulation  im« 
posing  such  fines,  &c.,  registered  in 
this  Court. 

The  Petitioners  object  to  this 
Court  registering  a  Regulation  for 
the  enforcement  of  fines,  &c.,  for 
the  non-payment  of  a  Tax,  which 
they  contend,  there  was  no  autho- 
rity to  impose. 

They  also  contend,  that  even  if 
the  Court  should  be  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  sufficient  authority 
to  impose  this  Tax,  yet  that  the  Re- 
gulation for  carrying  it  into  effect 
is  illegal  and  inexpedient.  Such 
are  the  general  grounds  of  objec- 
tion.   '  ' 

Now  whether  this  Tax  has  bben 
legally  imposed^  depends  entirely, 
on  the  construction,  that  is  to  be 
put  on  the  ^th  Section,  of  the  63; 
Geo.  3.  C.  166.  I  should  say, 
had  not  doubts  apparently  arisen 
upon  the  minds  of  those  whose 
jndgaeat,  and  leai^g  I  mpeot. 
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that  a  more  dear,  and  intelUgible 
Section  of  an  act  of  parliament  I 
Borer  read,  and  I  most   oonfess 
from  the  irst  time  that  I  saw  this 
footion  down  to   the    present,    I 
never  have  for  a  single  moment 
doubted  of  the  oonstmction  that 
-was  to  be  pat    upon  it,  farther 
than  a  diifidenoe  I  conld  not  help 
feeling,  when    what  appeared  so 
dear  to  my  understanding  was  not 
so  to  that  of  others.    The  pream- 
ble recites.   Whereas  it  is  expedi- 
ent that  the  Government  of  the 
said  Company  established  at  Fort 
William,  &o.,  should  have  aatho- 
lity  to  impose  DnHes  and  Taxeg^ 
to  be  levied    within   the   several 
towns  of  Calcutta,  &c. :  Stop  here, 
— and  apply,  the  common  rule  of 
construction,  that  '*  that  the  pream- 
ble is  a  good  means  for  collecting 
the  intent,''  Com  Dig.  Parliament, 
(H.  H.)  which  applies  with  greater 
force  where  it  is  affixed  to  a  par- 
ticular Section.    Can    words    be 
more  general  than  **  authmriti^  to 
impoMB  Duiiei  tmd  Taxeif*'   either 
word  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  include  within  it  the   present 
Tax.    Duties  on  vellum,  &c.  are 
the  words  of  the  Stamp  act,  of  6 
and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  21.    Then 
follows  the  enacting  part  of  the 
Section,  containing  the  words  to 
bapo^p  all  such  Duties  of  Customs, 
0nd  other  Taxei,  but  even  as  if  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  a 
ease  like  the  present,  that  plain 
words  were  not  to  be  construed  ac- 
cording to  their  obvious  meaning, 
nor  according  to  the  intent  pointed 
out  in  the  preamble,  the  statute 
goes  on,  "be  it  therefore  enacted 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to, 
and  for   the    Governor-Oen.     in 
Council  of  Fort  William  in  Ben<. 
gal,  and  to  and  for  the  Governor  in 
Council  of  Bombay^  and  to  and 
for  the  Governor   in   Council   of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island  within  the 
vespective   presidencies    of    Fort 
William,  Fort  Saint  George,  Bom- 
bay and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
to  impose  all  such  Duties  of  Cu5- 
toma  and  other  Taxes  to  be  levied, 


rmsed  and  paid  within  the  sai4 
Towns  of  Calcutta  and  Madras^ 
the  said  Town  and  Island  of  Bom- 
bay and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
and  upon  and  by  all  persons  whom'* 
ioever,  resident  or  being  therein 
respectively,  and  in  respect  of  all 
goods,  wares,  merchandiases,  com- 
modities and  property  whatever  al- 
so being  therein  respectivdy;  and 
also  upon  and  by  all  persons 
whomsoever,  whether  British  born 
or  foreigners  resident  are  or  being 
to  any  country  or  place  within  the 
authority  of  the  said  Governments 
respectively,  and  in  respect  of  ail 
goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  com- 
modities and  property  whatsoever 
being  in  any  sach  country  or  place, 
tn  oi  fullf  large  and  ample  mannor 
at  such  Got^rnor-General  in  Couii- 
eil  or  Governors  in  Cotmcil  respee^ 
tioely,  may  now  lawfully  impose  any 
Duties  or  Taxes  to  be  Uviea^  raised^ 
or  paid,  upon  or  by  any  persons 
whomsoever  or  in  any  place  whattO' 
ever  within  the  authority  of  the  said 
Governments  respectively." 

Now  what  Taxes  might  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council  impose 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  5dd  of 
Geo.  8?  If  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  might,  at  the  time  of 
passing  this  act,  impose  any  Duties 
or  Taxes  upon  any  person  or  any 
place,  excepting  the  Town  of  Cal- 
cutta, &c.,  what  other  meaning  can 
be  given  to  the  words  of  the  act, 
than  that  the  legislature  meant  to 
take  away  the  excepted  case,  and 
to  give  the  same  powers  of  taxation 
in  Calcutta  as  in  the  Mofussil  ?  re- 
quiring however,  that  this  power 
of  taxation  should  never  be  ex- 
ercised unless  sanctioned  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board 
of  Commissioners. 

The  Petitioners  have,  in  order 
to  obviate  such  an  interpretation 
of  this  part  of  the  statute  contend- 
ed, that  at  the  time  it  was  pissed, 
the  Governor-General  in  Council 
had  nO'  power  to  impose  any  Duties 
or  Taxes  upon  any  person  whom- 
soever,  or  in  any  place  whatso- 
ever. Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The,  Court  has  already  expressed 
Its  decided  opinion,  that  the  Go« 
trernor-General   iu    Coaocil   bad 
full  power  to  impose  any  Dntie» 
or  Taxes  in  the   Pcesidenoies  oC 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  attiM 
time  of  passing  the    63.    6.    3« 
ivith  the  exceptions  only  which  are 
recited  in  the  preamble  of  this  Sep- 
tion.  The  origin  of  this  power  and 
its  continnation  down  to  the  pre- 
sent,  has,  I  think,  being  aooarately 
traced  by  Mr.  Advocate  General, 
and  I  wish  to  state,  tbnt  I  entirely 
conoar  with  the  learned  Chief  Jus* 
ice  in  the  view  which  he  has  taken 
of  thb  question,  and  the  reasons 
and  grounds  which  he  has  assign* 
ed,  in  sapport  of  that  view  are  to 
my  mind  so  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive, that  I  think  it  nnneoessary 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court 
by  any  useless  repetition  of  them* 
The  Governor-General  in  Council, 
having  then  in  the  opinion  of  thia 
iCourt  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
63  of  Geo*  3.  power  to  impose 
Taxes  of  any  description  in  tho 
Mofussil,  and  having  prior  to^  the 
Statute  exercised  that  power  in  8r 
variety  of  instances,  the  exeroise 
of  which  power  has  been  constant* 
far  recognized  by  parliament,  as  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  has  so  clear- 
ly pointed  out;  what  other  con* 
strnction  Lh  it  possible  to  put  on 
(his  Section,  than  that  the  legist 
latnie  intended  to  give  the  same 
power  of  taxation  in  the  Town  of 
Calcutta?    lam  aware,  that  one 
of  the  learned  ("onnsel  for  the  Pe- 
titioners ingeniously  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  this  construction,  bv 
construing  the  words  **iniu/fUi^ 
large  and  ample  manner'^  to  apply 
to  the  mode  of  collection,  not  to  the 
imposition  of  the  Tax ;  and  conten- 
ded that  the  meaning  of  this  Sec- 
tion was,  that  the  Governor^Gene* 
rat  in  Council  had  power  to  levy 
and  G|oIlect  all  Duties  of  Customs 
and  oiker  Taaces^.  (meaning  Taxes 
ejusdem  generis,^  in  Calcutta^   in 
as  large  and  ample  a  measure  an 
the  Governor-General  in  Council 
Slight  now  levy  and  collect  any 


DntieS  or  Takes,  ia  Ito  Mof^siit. 
This  mode  of  oonstfuetloa,  if  eor^ 
reot,  would  not  be  afleoted  hf 
showing,  that  the  tompany  had  tM 
most  extensive  power  of  Taxatioif 
rntbe  Mofussil;  but  I  eannot  fbf 
a  OMment  tbink,  that  the  wdrd# 
will  bear  this  interpretation,  8<^ 
contrary  to  their  plain  and  obvion^ 
Bseaning.  I  am  therefore  oleariy 
of  opinion,  that  Mb  Tax  has  beett 
legally  imposed. 

With  the  expedieney  or  inexpe* 
dency  of  sueh  a  Tax^  the  eonrt 
bas  nothing  whatever  to  do;  for- 
unately  as  I  think,  that  qaestion 
has  in  the  present  instance  beett 
withdrawn  from  its  oonsideratiofll 
and  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  ex* 
pressing  no  opinion  whatever  on 
the  expedieney  of  the  measure  lU 
self* 

The  only  questions  that  remafs 
tn  eonsideratioB,  after  being  satis^ 
fiod  that  the  Tax  is  legally  imposed^ 
are,  whether  the  Regulatidtt  for 
oarrying  it  Into  eifoot.  Is  eitter  re» 
pugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realn,^ 
or  upon  the  whole,  so  inexpedient 
that  this  oourt  in  the  exeroise  of  m 
sound  discretion,  ought  to  refuse 
to  register  it?  But  l^fore  I  enter 
flM>re  particularly  iiitotheeoniideri» 
ation  of  the  Regnlartion  itself,  t^ 
would  make  one  or  two  obaervn« 
tions  on  the  99th  Section  of  the  fi9# 
Geo.  3.  C.  156;  the  words  are 
<*  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  such  Govemor«Oeneral  In 
Council,  and  Governors  in  Coun- 
cil, respectively  to  make  Lawf 
and  Regulations  respecting  sack 
Duties  and  Taxes,  and  to  impessi 
fines,  penalties,  tiad  forfeitures  for 
the  non-payment  of  suoh  Duties 
and  Taxes,  or  for  the  breach  of 
such  Lawn  or  Regnlotiens  in  aa 
full  and  ample  manner,  sa  snobF 
OoTernor-Generai  in  Counoil,  or 
Governor  in  Ceuneil,  respeetively 
may  now  lawfolly  make  any  onkvt 
Laws  or  Regulations,  or  imponv 
any  other  ftnes,  penalities^  or  for* 
feitares  wbatsoewr/' 

The  86tb  Seetion  enipOMMi  OmI 
OayemofOensMl  Lfe>jS9Mflt  ^ 
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Qiamex  ttorviadeacrihedtoimpMe 
IIu$.Tax»  bat  it  ia  thn  SectioD  I  bavo 
just  oitod,  thai  provides  for  thoi 
qf^ryiog  the  impQsitioa  of  the  Tax 
lAto  tfEfiot,  and  that  ia  by  making 
I^W9  and  Begaiations  in  as  foil 
mod  amplQ  manner  as  snch,  Gq^ 
pernor- General    in  Council  may. 
now  lawfully  make  any  other,  Lawa 
«r    Regaiations,   or  impose   any 
qther  fines,   penaltiea,    or   forfei- 
tares;  it  does  not  go,  to  say  mpon 
tfaqr  person  iekaUo0ver,  or  in  anf^* 
ffieo  ftfhaUoever,  which   words^  if 
oontaincd  in  this  Section  would, 
according,    to    the     oonstraction, 
^hich  hi\9  been  put  upon  them  in 
the  OBth  Section,  hate  given  the 
Vovernor-Generai  in  Council,  the 
flame  power  of  imposing  fines  and. 
pienaUies  in  Calcutta,  as  he  now 
ppssesses  in  the  MofusMi ;  but  there 
is  no  extension  of  the  kind.    What 
power  then  did  the  Governor-Ge- 
liQrai  possess  of  making  Regula- 
tions and  imposing  fines  afieciing 
pprsons,  within  the  Town  of  Cal- 
cutta, ai  the  timf  tJiis  Statute  pas- 
sed? for  that  power,  and  tliat  on!y 
ia  given  to  the  Governor^General 
i9  Council.    It  is  obvious,  that  all 
JR^gulations  ia  any  way  affecting 
tile  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  must 
at  tho  time  the  Statute  passed  have 
lieen  registered  in  tliis  Court.    1 
have  therefore  no  doubt  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  Itegistering  this  Regula- 
tion before  any  penaUies,  or  forfci- 
tores  of  any  kind  can  be  enforced^ 
and  con^jtruing  the  lOOth  Section, 
io  cojij unction  with  the  two  pre« 
oediog  Sections,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  no  information  can 
b|  sustained  in  this  Court,  but  for 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  the  im- 
position of  which  had  been  autho- 
riiied  by  regulations  duly  registered. 
Being  then  of  opinion,  that  the 
iioposition  of  this  Tax  is  lawful, 
aod  that  any  Regulation  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Tax  must  be 
registered,     the    only    remaining 
qdestion  is,  whether  the   present 
Kjegulation  is  soch  as  the  Court 
will  either  in  the  grounds  of  ille- 
galit|  or  inexpediency  reject 


It.  waa^  alatsd  by  Ae  leafoa* 
Chief  Jnstioe,  when  Ms  part  of 
the  subject  was  under  disonssioa 
at  the  bar,  that  he  for  one  would 
not  reject  a  Regalation  like  the 
present,  because  there  were  techni- 
cal informalities,  or  because  the 
Jnngnage  was  not  of  the  most  pre- 
cise and  definite  nature.  I  ex- 
pressed my  concurrence  In  that 
•pinion,  bot  at  the  same  time,  gave 
as  one  of  my  reasons,  what  on. 
reflection  I  find  to  be  incorrect, 
and  in  which  I  think  I  ooght  to  pat 
myself  right;  I  stated,  that  tha. 
time  it  would  take  to  correct  any 
siich  informalities,  if  rejected,  was 
a  ground  with  me  for  uxfi,  giving 
them  the  same  attention,  as  if  the. 
Regulation  had  only  to  be  referred 
back  for  correction  to  the  Vice- 
President  in  Council  here,  forget- 
ting that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
send  tliis  Hegnlation  home.  I  havo 
been  informed,  that  it  is  this  opinio 
on  of  the  Government  of  the  place* 
that  they  have  not  authority  to. 
propose  this  Regulation  for  regis- 
try in  any  other  form ;  and  that 
they  cannot  without  the  assent 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
Board  of  Commissioners  alter 
any  part.  Practically,  therefore, 
that  would  take  place,  which  I  have 
anticipated,  if  this  Regulation, 
was  rejected:  but  I  tmnk  the 
Court  can  only  look  at  this,  as 
indeed  it  purports  to  be,  the  Re- 
gulation, of  the  Vice-President 
in  Council  here,  and  as  soch  may 
be  returned  for  alteration  without 
the  inconvenience  I  had  antici- 
pated. 

As  to  the  powers  which  the  Go- 
vernment may  coaoeive  they  pos- 
sess on  this  subject,  I  think  this 
Court  can  have  nothing  to  do.  As 
fa>  as  we  are  concerned,  we  can 
only  look  at  it  as  a  Regulation 
passed  here.  I  wish,  therefore  to 
be  understood,  as  dismissing  from 
my  mind  any  allowance  I  might 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  maker  foe 
informalities  or  want  of  technica- 
lity in  the  language,  which  1  still 
thinks  supposing. it  tp^have  been 
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n$e9ssmf  for  Oie  B«f«I«lfoii  to 
lavd  been  tent  home  I  was  qaito 
at  liberty  to  entertain  on  the  geae- 
ral  ground  of  ezpedienoj. 


I  will  BOW  prooeed  to  consider 
those  parts  of  the  R^alatioa  that 
have  been  objected  to. 

Section  IX.— Paragraphs  Sir 
and  FiOeen,  and  the  latter  part  of 


Upon  the  best  oonsideraUon,  I  i°^  FiOeen,  and  the  latter  part  of 
have  been  able  to  give  this  subject,  f^^^^P^  Sixteen  were  objected 
I  think  none  of  the  provisions  for         ®1  nearly   the  same  grounds. 


provisions  -^. 

enforcing  the  Tax  are  illegal ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  such  a  Tax 
Is  to  exist,  tbe  provisions  are  upon 
the  whole  expedient  for  carrying 
It  into  effect. 

In  the  consideration  of  their  le- 
gality and  expediency,  I  have  di- 
rected my  attention  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  different  acts  of  par- 
liament, -for   the    imposition    of 
Stamp  Duties  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, tbioking  that^  if  1  found  the 
provisions  of  this  Stamp  Regula- 
tion according  with  what  had  al- 
ready received  the  approbation  of 
the  legislature,  that  I  should  fairly 
pVesume  such  provisions  to  be  le- 
gal   and  [expedient,  unless  some 
exceptions    and  distinction    were 
presented  to   me  peculiar  to  this 
country,    so    as    to    take     such 
provisions  out  of  the  general  rule. 
In  those  instances,  where  I  could 
find  no  provisions  of    a   similar 
nature  in  the  British  Acts  of  Par« 
liaments,  1  have  considered  whe- 
ther the  provisions  were  legal  as 
trell  as  expedient,  and  I  wish  to  be 


namely,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  daily  fine  to  be  imposed,  and 
that  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Bevenne  to  impose 
such  daily  fine  as  they  might  think 
fit.    The  true  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection, is  the  one  suggested  at  the 
time  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice, 
that  although  the  Board  of  Reve- 
nue may  direct  the  fine  which  is 
to  be  imposed,  (which  I  think  U 
the  true  construction  of  these  Pa* 
ragraphs,  though  at  the  time  of  the 
discussion  I  entertained  a  different 
-opinion,)  yet  that  the  maximum 
of  the  fine  Is  limited  by  all  rules 
of  construction  in  penal  statutes, 
to  the  sum-mentioned,  as  the  for- 
feit  for  the  first  commission  of  the  * 
offence,  and   that,    although,   the 
Board  of  Revenue  may  in  their 
discretion  Impose  a  smaller  fine, 
they  cannot  impose  a  greater. 

I  would  further  observe  as  to 
Paragraphs  Six  and  Fifteen,  that 
the  fine  there  to  be  imposed,  is  on 
a  Vender  or  Distributor  of  Stamps ; 
a  person,  who,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
fit,  voluntarily  subjects  himself  to 


niiderstood,  as  not   adopting    in  ^^^  penalties  imposed  in  case  of 
these  cases,  as  a  test  of  their  legal-    non-compliance  with  the  Regula- 


Ityor  expediency,  that  provisions 
of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found 
in  British  Acts  of  Parliament^  re- 
lating to  different  subjects^  such 
as  the  Bx^ise  and  Revenue  Laws. 

I  think  that  If  in  this  country, 
where  a  Stamp  Tax  is  imposed 
for  the  first  time,  it  could  be  shewn, 
that  a  Regulation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  tax,  contained  pro- 
visions and  enactments  more  severe 
than  any  of  the  British  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  same 
aolfiect  from  the  time  of  4  and  6 
W.  and  M.  down  to  the  65  of  6. 
Ill ;  such  would  be  a  ground  for 
ae  at  least  to  object  to  its  Registry* 


tion. 

Paragraph  Sixteen  was  also  ob- 
jected to,  as  subjecting  the  bdr  or 
personal  representative  to  fines 
and  penalties,  excessive  of  them- 
selves,  aud  for  which,  there  was 
no  precedent  in  any  Acts  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  Stamp  Duties. 
There  is  c.TUinly,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  no  precedent  for  this  pro- 
vision in  any  English  or  Irish  AcU  ' 
of  Parliament;  but,  although  I  at 
^tM  entertained  some  doubts  on 
this  Paragraph,  I  do  not,  upon 
consideration,  think  it  either  Ille- 
gal or  inexpedient,  but  that  in 
truth,  the  heir  or  personal  repre- 
sentative  is   with  this  provision 
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plaeed  in  a  mora  femiie  iiitaatioii 
-  tliiin  persons  sUndiog  id  the  aftmt 
relation  to  a  Vender  or  Distributor 
of  Stamps  in  England;  for  there 
be  it  remembered,  the  Tender  or 
.  Pistribotor  is,  from  the  time  of 
cntftring  into  his  office,  a  debtor 
to  the  Crown  and  all  the  effects  of 
the  heir  or  personal  representative 
Aiaj  be  swept  away  by  force  of  an 
Extent  for  debts  doe  to  the  crown, 
ContrMeted  ut  any  period  after  his 
acceptance  of  the  office*  Now  here 
it  should  be  observed,  that  by  the 
ilrst  part  of  this  paragraph, and  by 
the  previous  seetions,  the  collector 

Jirior  to  demanding  search,  has  be- 
ore  him  facts  on  which  to  presume 
that  Stamped  paper  or  other  do- 
cuments are  in  the  possession  of 
the  representative  of  the  deceased 
Tender  or  distributor.  Ho  is  not 
empowered  to  enter  absolutely  the 
the  house  and  search ;  but  only  to 
demand  to  search,  which  on  refusal 
jubjects  the  party  to  a  fine«  There 
ia  no  power  to  enter  into  the  hooae 
and  search  without  the  consent  of 
tiie  representative.  Whereas  the 
Sheriff,  in  ezecotin|;  a  writ  of  Ex- 
tent, may  after  signifying  the  cause 
of  bis  coming,  and  requesting  to 
hare  the  doors  opened,  upon  re* 
fnsal,  break  into  the  party's  house, 
and  either  arrest  him  or  take  hit 
ipoods. 

The  Provisions  of  Section  XI. 
Paragraph  1,  are  similar  to  the 
proTUions  of  the  48.  Geo.  8.  c 
149.  6.  11.  the  ;64.  Geo,  3.  8. 18. 
S.  6.  the  65.  Geo.  13.  C.  100.  S.  16. 
and  a   184  s.  ol.,  and  upon  the 

Srinciple  I  have  already  laid 
own,  I  oonsider  them  on  that 
aooonnt  as  neither  illegal  nor 
^inexpedient. 

Aa  to  Section  XI.  Paragraph  3, 
I  think  the  penalty  not  uncertain, 
beoause  the  proper  Stamp  can  be 
sueertained  by  reference  to  the 
Sobednle,  and  the  excess  over  the 
Stamp  used  being  multiplied  by 
Hve,  ten  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may 
be,  fixes  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

SecUdn  XII.  will  be  found  to  be 
sinailar  to  the  48.  Geo.  3.  C.  148^. 


8. 98.  the  fin  Geo.  8.  C.  l96.  Sf. ». 
and  the  66  Geo  3.  C.  81.  S.  38. 

Section  XV.  the  last  in  the  Re- 
gulation, was  objected  to,  princi- 
pally because  it  was   contended 
that  .the  Court  had  no  power  Of 
authorising    the    persons    thereta 
mentioned,  to  administer  an  oath. 
Much  stress  was  laid  oa  this  ob« 
jection  by  Counsel,  but  to  me  it 
appears  a  decisive  ans>ver  to  say, 
that  Parliament  has  delegated  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
the  power  of  making  Rules.  Re- 
gulations for  the  good  order  and 
Civil  Government  of  this   place 
which  are  in  the  present  instance*   . 
effective  upon  being  registered  in 
this  Court     If  it  has   delegated 
this  power,  surely  it  must  attach 
to  it  as  an  incident  all  that  may 
be  necessary  to   carry  such   Re« 
gulations    into   effect,    and   what 
so   usual  and   necessary  .as   the 
investigation    of  matters    of  fact 
upon  oath:    to  say  as  has  been 
argued,  that  this  provision  in  the 
Stamp  Regulation  is  contrary  to 
Law,  because  every  oath  must  be 
warranted  **  by  Act  of  ParliavMnt 
or  by  the  common  Law^  time,  out  of 
mindf'*  is  no  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent Regulation ;  because  I  answer 
that  if  the  warrant  of  Parliament 
is  necessary,  that   such    warrant 
exists  in  the  present    case,   they 
having  delegated  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  and  this  Court 
legislative  powers.      . 

1  have  stated  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  consent  to  the 
registry  of  this  Stamp  Regulation; 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
know,  that  there  is  another  tri- 
bunal by  which  my  judgment,  if 
erroneous,  maybecorrected.^Crovf* 
Gaz.  July  30. 


The  Reverend  JaMSS  Bhycb^ 
D.  D.  yersns  Samuel  Smitb^ 
Proprietor  of  the  Hurkaru 
Netoepaper. 

Couneetfor  the  Plaintiff,  Lonpue'- 
viile  Clarke^  E$q,  LenKot  CUlandf 
Esq,  Attorney,  CluacUt  StriiieU, 
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CawMi/erik^IMMKfii,  T.  JS.  M. 

Tvrtan^  Esq.  Theodora  Diekmm^ 

E»i,  Aitormtf^  Amir^  Wigki, 

Etq. 

nif  was  an  aetfon  against  the 
Dafebdmnt  as  Proprietor  of  the 
Barkam  ^etviipii)per,  for  a  libel 
({luhiiiheia'iti  that  pap«r  on  the  \7£ti 
•f  Maroh  ^lalst.    The  Declaratian : 

**  Per^on^  unacquainted  with 
the  prominent  part  the  Bev.  Dr. 
'Brvce  takes  in  the  discussion  of 
political  questions,  and  in  all  those 
multifarious  topics,  with  which  the 
Sditor  of  a  public  journal  is  daily 
in  the  hirbiC  of  dealing,  would  na- 
turally conjectore  that  the  tinie 
which  mtervencs  between  his  stated 
weekly  duties  would,  as  becomes 
a  genuine  labourer  in  the  vine- 
-yard  of  the  Church,  be  employed 
in  either  visiting  the  distressed, 
instructing  the  unenlightened,  or, 
in  fine^  promoting  the  general  spi- 
ritual wall-being  of  his  flock.  The 
reverse  of  the  medal,  however, 
will  present  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  those  pecu- 
liar pursuits  to  which  the  Reverend 
Gentleman  devotes  his  attention 
amd  his  time.  Yet  this  man  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  walk  in  his  footsteps, 
'to  teach  his  precepts,  to  iuculcate 
Ills  spirit,  and  to  promote'.harmony, 
charity  and  Christian  lovel" 

Mr,  CUland  briefly  finned  the 
'pleadings. 

Mr,  Ctarkt  then  proceeded  to 
address  the  Court  on  behalf  of  th^ 
Plaintiff:  he  stated  that  the  Plaia- 
tiff  was  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  Senior  Minister  of 
the  Scotch  Church;  that  he  had 
'brought  this  action  to  defend  his 
character  from  the  charges  con- 
tained in  thelibel. 

The  Chirf  Juitiet  interrupted 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  stated  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  Coart  could  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  record. 


tSsrr; 


Mr.  Oblate  fefnieil  that  lie  was 
perfectly  awate  of  that  tfnd  bad 
bis  Lordship  permitted  him  to 
finish  bis  sentence  the  Court  would 
bare  heard  him  state  what  bis 
Ixrrdship  had  done,  and  wdutdr 
not  have  beard  bim  state  any  thinj^ 
which -did  not  appear  on  the  re- 
oerd :  be  .Should  therefore  repeat, 
that  his  client  bad  brought  this 
action  to  deffend  his  character  from 
ohargts  contained  in  a  puUleatioti 
^bythe^efendant-'thfit  the  defend- 
ant had  nbt  pleaded  the  general 
'issue,  but  justified  bis  act  \ify 
tfatrteen  special  Plescs.  It  was  the 
opinion  o^is  learned  friend  Vtr. 
Ciekind  and  himself,  that  ali  these 
Pleas  were  bed  in  Xaw,  and  that 
from  their  vagueness  bnd  genera- 
lity no  issue  ^couM  be  taken  bu 
them  nor  the  fkeCs  tried-^hey  b»i 
tbeiefbre  filed  demurrers  to  tito 
whole  iof  thcttn.  It  would  Aorten 
She  busineBs  for  the  Cotfrt  iC  bb 
stated  that  to  him  it  appeared  thilt 
tbe  tbineen  pleas  might  be  dividsil 
into  three  classes^the  five  llrt^-- 
tbe  fovr  next— and  tbe  "foinr  last. 

The  five  first  charged  generally, 
tbattbe  Plaintiff  being  a  Clergy* 
man  bad  for  two  years  previous 
•to  the  publication  of  the,  Libel, 
been  a  proprietor  of  a  Kewspapet 
and  Magaaine,  that  be  took  m  pro- 
minent part  in  tbe  discussion  'df 
Political  quesiibns,  "and  in  those 
aiultifarious,  topics,  in  which  the 
Editor  of  a  pcblio  Jeumal  is  daily 
in  the  habit  of  dealing^  -and  tfaA 
be  oecopied  tbe  time,  which  'inter* 
vened  between  bis  stated  Weekly 
daties  in  taking  a  prominent  part, 
%jo.  ha.  Tbe  four  neiSt  pleas  set 
oat  certain  articles,  which  it  aK 
lodged,  were  published  in  tbe 
newspaper,  of  which  it  was  alledg« 
ed,  that  tbe  plaintiff  was  pro* 
prietor,  daring  a  space  of  twa 
years  previous  to  the  pabHcatlon 
i)f  the'  Libel,  and  in  this  respect 
only,  was  rather  less  vague  than 
the  first  class  of  pleas.  Tbe  last 
four  pleas  he  considered  to  be^  the 
same  as  the  first  five,  exoept  that 
tbey  introdused  a  newJiliegatioa^ 
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Damelr'  '^'tbat  llie  plulfiliff  was 
**  coDflldered  and  oonnectad  with 
•*  dif  ers  pctiwns  to  wit,  ke,  in  v*- 
*  riouB  ilieroantild  transactions, 
**  and  parchases  of  mercbandiie 
••  for  sate,  whiclmaid  several  par- 
**  sails,  engagements,  and  seoalar 
**  employments  in  the  plea  mention  - 
**  ed,  were  calculated  to  interfere 
*'  with  the  daties  of  the  plaintiff 
*'  as  sach  tfinister^  in  visiting  the 
**  distressed,  instructing  the  onen- 
**  lightened,  and  promoting  the 
*^  general  harmony  and  well  being 
*•  of  his  Hock."— Mr.  Clarke  said, 
it  W8fs  trde,  that  every  plea  varied, 
hot  be  felt  contident,  that  he  could 
shew  that  there  were  certain  ob- 
jections, which  woald  be  foand  ap- 
plicable to  every  one  of  the  fi\e 
first,  another  set  to  the  four  next, 
and  another  to  the  four  last.  There 
were  also  distinct  objections  to  each, 
but  he  shoQld  prefer  applying  the 
demurrers  to  the  pleas  according 
to  these  classes*  by  which  the  time 
of  tiie  Court  would  be  saved. 

A  conversation  took  place  here 
between  the  Court  and  all  the 
Counsel. 

The  Counsel  for  the  defendant 
appeared  to  think,  that  every  plea 
nratft  be  argued  separately— the 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff'  stated, 
that  they  should  content  themselves 
with  establishing  any  one  demurrer 
to  be  applicable  to  a  certain  class 
0f  pl«M.  The  Court  directed  the 
tfrst  plea  to  bo  argued,  without 
relbrence  to  the  othere,  and  we  un- 
aorttoDd  the  Chief  Justice  to  inti- 
mate, that  in  case  the  Canrt  allow  - 
•a  any  of  I9ie  demurrers  to  that 
plea,  they  might  then  see  enongh 
c^  the  case,  to  enable  them  to  call 
on  the  defendant's  Counsel,  to 
shew  why  the  demurrers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  other  pleas. 

Sfr.  Clarke  then  proceeded  in 
ibe  legal  argument,  and  was  fol- 
lovred  by  Mr.  CMandoa  the  same 
Olde^-the  two  gentlemen  occapied 
nearly  ihe  whole  of   Wednesday. 

Mr.  Tfirtan  then  addressed  the 
Court  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
im  toppart  of  the  pleas  in  j  ustifica- 


tiOn,  oontendiilg  that  (lie  demurrers 
were  not  sustainable.  He  parti* 
cularly  contended,  that  the  rnlo^ 
of  Law  stated  in  Johnson,  ^and 
Stuart,  was  applicable  to  this  easo 
—namely  that  there  were  several 
instances,  where  a  general  charge 
was  sufficient  even  in  an  indiot* 
ment,  such  as  charges  of  Barratry, 
or  keeping  a  common  Bawdy 
House,  that  in  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  3 
Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  25  and  69.  In  3 
Atk.  339  it  is  said,  that  in  the  case 
of  an  indictment  for  keeping  a 
common  Bawdy  Rouse,  without 
charging  any  particular  fact, 
though  the  charge  be  general,  yet 
at  the  trial  the  prosecutor  may 
give  in  evidence  particular  facts, 
and  the  particular  time  of  doing 
them ;  the  same  rule  as  to  keepings 
a  common  gaming  house.  So  a 
general  charge  for  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house,  was  held  sufficient 
2  Barr.  1232.  The  learned  Coua-» 
sel  resumed  and  concluded  his  ar« 
gument  on  Thursday,— having  en* 
tered  into  and  discussed  at  length 
every  case  cited  by  the  plaintiff. 
Mt.  Dickens  on  Friday  morning; 
followed  Mr.  Turton  on  the  same 
side,  and  argued,  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  take  advantage  of  aa 
original  defect  in  the  pleadings, 
and  demurred  to  the  declaratioa 
itself  on  the  ground,  that  the  pub« 
lication  complained  of  was  not  li- 
bellous. There  appeared  to  be 
some  doubt  affirst  as  to  the  right 
of  the  defendant  to  take  this 
course,  but  no  objection  was  taken 
by  the  plaintiff's  Counsel,  and  we 
understood,  that  it  was  finally  ad- 
mitted to  be  regular. 

Mr.  Clarke  rose  to  reply  on  be- 
half of  the  plaintiff,  but  was  .stop- 
ped by  the  Court. 

(His  Loi^iip  commenoed  by 
shewing  the  reason  of  the  different 
rules  of  law  as  applicable  to  the 
ipeneral  issae^  and  to  a  justification. ) 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  to 
allow  a  Defendant  to  put  in  a  Jus- 
tification on  vague  and  general 
grounds,  would  be  monstrous,  and 
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deitraetWe  of  every  principle  ia 
the  constitution  of  Society. 

It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  law, 
fbatin  a  Jusitification  a  Defendant 
is  boan'd  to  acquaint  the  Plaintiff 
with  the  facts,  which  he  means  to 
prove,  and  to  put  these  in  an  issua- 
ble form,  with  the  same  certainty 
trhich  the  Criminal  Courts  require 
in  an  Indictment,  and  with  due 
specification  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance.  His  Lordship  then 
referred  to  the  oases  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  Demurrer,  particularly 
to  the  cases  of  I'Ansen,  and 
Stuart,  which  he  considered  to  ap- 
ply directly  to  the  present  plea  of 
Justification,  while  he  saw  nothing^ 
In  the  attempt  to  make  a  distinc 
tion. 

Uii  Lordship  then  read  the  Li- 
bel, and  said  that  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  acquainted  with  the 
English  language  could  affix  any 
other  meaning  to  the  sentence-r 
"  Yet  this  man  profeMses  iohta  foU 
"  lower  of  Jesus  Christy  to  walk  in 
*y  his  foottt^s^  jrc.  than  as  charging 
the  Plaintiff  as  professing  to  be  a 
foUowerof  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  he 
was  not  so,  but  the  reverse,  and 
that  as  a  Clergyman,  he  not  only 
seglected  his  duties,  but  did  what 
was  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Clergyman.  To  justify 
this  Libel  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
Defendant  to  shew  specifically  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  pursuits 
in  which  the  Plaintiff  was  engaged, 
and  that  they  were  inconsistent 
with  his  profession.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  a  Christian  may  be  an 
Editor  or  Proprietor  of  a  periodi- 
eal  publication,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  ineonsistent  in  a  Clergy- 
aian  being  so. 

Mr.  7'tirtim,— *We  have  not  gone 
that  length. 

CAur/  Juitieo.^li  ia  an  absnrdity 
to  say  otherwise.  There  is  per  haps 
BO  more  effectual  means  of  diffus- 
ing knowledge  and  instructing 
Ibo  ignorant  than  by  periodical 
publications,  and  1  do  not  see 
why  1  should  draw  any  distinction 
between  a  Newspaper    and   any 


other  periodioat  publioation.  We 
have  here  an  aflegation  that  the 
Plaintiff  is  proprietor  and  manages 
a  newspaper,  4nd  enters  into  po- 
litical discussions  and  writes  on 
all  those  multifarious  topics,  with 
which  the  Editor  of  a  public  Joar* 
nal  is  daily  in  the  habit  of  dealing. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  vagu^ 
than  this.  It  was  necessary  for 
defendent  to  state  what  those  dis- 
cussions are.  Here  he  only  states 
that  they  are  political  and  multi- 
farious. No  information  is  given 
to  the  plaintiff.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  justification  of  this 
sort,  that  we  have  a  specification 
either  pf  the  quantity  of  time,  or  of 
the  nature  and  qualuy  of  the  writ- 
ings. We  have  neither.  There  is 
no  specification  of  time.  It  is 
merely  said  that  he  employed  the 
time  that  intervened  between  his 
stated  weekly  duties.  It  is  not 
said  whether  he  employed  i  of  aa 
hour  each  day  or  every  hour. 

As  to  quality  there  is  notldi^ 
specifically  stated. 

The  only  other  argument  CB* 
ployed  by  Defendant's  Counsel^ 
IS  that  where  employment  is  geno- 
ral,  that  the  mere  charge  is  snfi« 
cient.  A  case  has  been  put  which 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  fro« 
Counsel  who  come  to  defend  the 
Editor  of  a  Newspaper— they  havo 
likened  this  case  to  that  of  a  Keep- 
er of  a  House  of  ill  fame,  or  a 
common  scold. 

Mr.  Tvrion.'^We  did  not  likea 
it  my  Lord— we  said  the  same  rde 
of  Law  was  applicable. 

Chief  Justice.^But  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable; and  you  must  liken  it  to 
this  case  beforejyou  can  apply  it 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  consider 
the  duties  of  an  Editor  admit  of 
any  such  comparison,  and  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  come  from 
those,  who  defend  an  Editor.  Bat 
the  charge  of  being  an  Editor  of  a 
newspaper  is  not  of  the  same  na- 
ture surely.  I  have  a  different 
idea  of  a  newspaper  proprietor  or 
Editor.  And  certainly  not  so  low 
an  idea,  as  to  think  there  is  any 
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parallel  beiweeB  an  impatation  of 
being  in  tbat  sitoatioOy  and  an 
imputation  of  being  a  common 
scold,  or  a  keeper  of  a  bouse  of 
ill  fame.  I  bave  known  dignita- 
ries of  tbe  Cbarcb  of  England, 
who  bave  condacted  periodical 
publications  with  honor  to  them- 
selves and  credit  to  the  conntrj, 
and  I  can  refer  to  an  instance  of 
it  in  the  British  Critic. 

I  cannot  distingaish  between  the 
Editor  or  proprietor  of  a  dailj, 
weekly  or  monthly  publication. 
Perhaps  the  latter  may  occupy 
more  of  the  Editor's  time.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  improper  or 
nnbecomiDg  the  character  of  a 
Clergyman  in  being  the  Conductor 
of  a  periodical  publication,  nor 
any  thing  inconsistent  witb  Chris- 
tianity, or  with  a  follower  of  that 
Religion  being  in  that  situation. 

^ir  John  /VanA#— commenced  by 
stating  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case  and  expressed  fai|.opi« 
nion  that  the  plea  was  insufficient 
to  justify  the  charge.  Tbe  manner 
In  which  plaintiff  occupied  his 
time  is  not  stated.  The  Rule  of 
liaw  is,  that  the  Codrrt  must  have 
tbe  Fact  or  Instrument  charged, 
specifically  before  them.  His  Lord^ 
ship  referred  to  Bnller's  nui  priuf. 
Here  the  Acts  charged  are  not 
specified,  and  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  plea  is  not  suffi- 
cient and  ought  not  to  be  support- 
ed. The  Authorities  cited  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  plaintifi',  particu- 
larly the  case  of  J'Anson  and 
Stuart,  are  most  strictly  applica- 
ble. 

And  while  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  facts  in  the  plea,  it  is  not 
possible  to  aid  by  Intendment.  The 
plaintiff  is  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enquire  how  the  time 
of  a  Clergyman,  of  tbat  Church 
should  be  employed.  It  must  of 
course  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  Clergyman  of  any 
other  Church.  But  while  he  is 
charg^ed  with  misconduct  there  is 
BO  specification  of    that  miscon- 


duet  And  we  cannot  aid  tbe 
plea  by  Intendment.  The  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  tbat  the  plain* 
tiff  performs  his  duties. 

His  Lordship  referred  to  Gil- 
bert's Law  of  Evidence,  and  read 
a  passage  from  that  work.  Tbe 
more  sacred  the  duties,  the  pre« 
presumj^tion  is  the  stronger,  tbat 
theduties  are  conscientiously  per* 
formed.  ^To  presume,  otherwise 
would  be  unchristian.  The  allega* 
tion  of  fact  here  is  insufficient,  and 
not  to  be  aided.  I  am  of  opinion 
tbat  the  Demurrer  is  good. 

Sir  Edward  IZyoA.— I  am  of  the 
same  opinion,  it  is  dearly  not  a 
good  plea.  His  Lordship  then  read 
the  libel,  and  commented  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  was  clear, 
he  said,  that  the  sting  of  libel  was 
in  the  last  paragraph.  He  agreed 
with  the  4;bitf  Justice,  that  the 
Defendant  ought  either  to  have 
pointed  oat  the  qvantiiif  of  time 
employed,  on  tbe  qMmlity  or  natures 
of  the  writings  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  His  Lordship  thought 
the  libel  referred  more  to  tbe  nature 
of  the  writings,  than  to  tbe  time 
employed.  The  libel  commenceil. 
with— '^Persons  nnaoquainted'witb 
the  ntUwre^  &c/' 

Again-"  Tbe  reverse  of  the  me  - 
dal,  &c.— if  it  meant  any  thing, 
could  only  mean  that  the  Plain- 
tiff's conduct  was  the  reverse  of 
what  a  Clergyman's  should  be. 
Tbo'  it  roust  be  admitted  that  the 
libel  was  rather  unintelligible  in 
some  parts,  and  indeed  according 
to  strict  criticism  perfect  nonsense, 
but  the  author  bad  used  words 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning.  But  on  the  whole '  he 
thought  it  referred  to  the  nature 
of  the  writings.  But  look  at  the 
time— there  is  no  specification— it 
may  be  weekly,  or  monthly. 

The  Plaintiff  might  have  pro- 
ceeded by  Indictment.  His  only 
object  in  preferring  this  method, 
must  have  been  to  clear  bis  charac- 
ter, by  leaving  the  Dek^dant  to 
prove  the  truth,    gi^i.^d  by  GoOglC 
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Jfr.  TurlMi  said— That  was  ge- 
"fieraHjr  taken  as  the  reason  at 
liome— bat  it  was  different  here. 
Kthe  Plaintiff  bad  proceeded  by 
Indiotment,  it  must  have  gone  to 
a  jary,  which  the  Plaintiff's  object 
was  to  avoid. 

Sir  Edwurd  By^—l  don't  think 
so. 

(A  oonTcrsatton  here  took  plaqe 
between  Mr.  Turton  and  the  Chief 
Justice  on  this  point.) 

Sir  Edward  Rvmn,^li  is  clear, 
that  the  time  employed  is  not  suffi- 
ciently specified:  And  as  to  the 
iMliirf  of  the  writing  or  employ- 
Qient*  nothing  oould  be  nM>re  wide. 
It  is  impossiblt  the  Plaintiff  could 
know  how  or  what  to  defend.  The 
Bemorrer  must  be  allowed.— ^oAn 
BM,  Nov.  19. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  3. 

CRAROt  TO  TB£  GOANI)  JURT,  BV 
THE    HlWOftAtLB    SM    £DWAIi» 

Althoogh  this  is  the  first  time  I 
hawe  had  the    honor  of  addiess* 
lag  you,  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  un- 
Beoessary  that  I  should  attempt  to 
want  out  to  gentlemen  of  your 
knowledge   and    experience,    tho 
duties  which  you  are  called  upon 
tQ  perform.     Without   detaining 
you  then  with  any  explanation  of 
this  nature,  which    I  feel   to  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  I  shall  trou- 
ble yon  with  a  few  observations 
upon  the  act  of  the  7ib  of  the  King 
to  regulate    the   appointment   of 
Juries  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  then 
proceed  to  point  out  such  offences 
in  the  Calendar,  as  either  from  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  or  as  respects 
the  law  as  applicable  tq  it,  I  think 
it  necessary    pArlicularly  to  call 
your  attention.    This  act  of  the 
7th  of  the  King  arrived  in  India 
this  time  twelve  month,  and   was 
the  subject  of  a  charge  from  the 
Chief  Justice  at  that  time.    In  Ja- 
nuary   of   this   year,    the    Court 
framed  and  published  its  rules  re- 
lating  to  Juries ;  Native  Christians 
in  consequence  for  the  first'  time 


served  on  the  Grand  and  Petty 
Jury  of  that  Sessions^  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  down  to  the 
present  time.  At  the  last  Sessions, 
Hindoo  natives  wejfj^  summooed 
for  the  first  time. 

Many  of  the  Hindoo  naUvei 
whose  rank,  superiority  of  caste  oc 
property  exempt  them  according  to 
the  roles  of  the  Court,  from  sorv* 
ingon  any  other  than  sp^ial  juries, 
have  applied:  to  the  Court  when 
summoned,  to  be  excused  on  th# 
ground  of  their  not  having  a  com- 
petant  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  to  understand  the  argu« 
ments  or  speeches  of  counsel,  or 
the  summing  up  of  the  judge;  but 
the  same  persons  have  Uiought 
their  knowledge  of  the  language 
not  so  defective  as  to  prevent  (pro- 
vided they  were  eligible)  their 
acting  as  grand  jurors,  in  which 
capacity  they  have  expressed,  a 
desire  and  willingness  to  terre. 

The  act  of  Parliament  however,, 
has  provided  that  the  Grand  Jury 
in  all  cases  shall  consist  wholly  of 
persons  professing  tho  Christian 
religion. 

ThtwilUn^ngti  of  such  natives 
to  serve  on  Grand  Juries  is  a  fetU 
ing  which  for  many  reasons  it 
seems  desirable  to  cultivate  an^ 
encourage,  and  arises  probably 
from  a  natural  feeling  of  the  dig* 
nity  and  importance  they  will  de- 
rive amongst  their  own  class  from 
mixing  with  English  gentlemen  of 
respectability. 

Their  belief  in  their  eon^Uney 
to  serve  on  Grand  Juries,  thoogn 
not  on  special  or  common  juries, 
is  not  I  conceive  without  found- 
ation. Such  reasons  will  occur  to 
the  mind  of  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  respective  duties  of  each 
species  of  jury  why  they  may  be 
better  qualified  to  serve  on  the  one 
than  the  other. 

For  instance,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  iinderstand  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  as  the  repetition 
of  questions  for  that  purpose 
would  be  little  or  no  inconvenience 
in  examinations  before   a  rGr^ud 
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lory.  Tb«y  would  have  an  op* 
iK)rt«ttity  of  receiving  from  En%* 
mh  gontlomen  sammoned  on  tbe 
same  jQry  (nany  of  wbom  speak 
tlieir  own  language)  a  snlBoient  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fenee  to  be  liable  to  apply  the  evf- 
denoa  to  it. 

The  inveatigation  itself  is  modi 
nore  simple,  their  duty  being 
merely  to  enquire  whether  there  is 
sufficient  ground  for  putting  the 
aeeused  party  on  his  trial  before 
another  jury. 

In  finding  the  bill,  it  is  sufficient 
if  12  out  of  the  23,  (of  which  num* 
ber  the  Grand  Jury  here  always 
^ttSists}  concur:  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  could  not 
be  so  piejudicial  as  where  the  jury 
must  be  unanimous. 

From  considerations  such  as 
these,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a 
bope^  that  whenever  the  operation 
of  this  Jury  Bill  is  considered  at 
.  borne,  it  may  be  thought  expedi- 
ent to  allow  to  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
bomedan  subjects  duly  qualified, 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  Grand 
Jurws. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to 
English  Gentlemen,  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  trial  by  Jury ;  and  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  Institution  may  be 
thought  applicable  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale  to  this  country. 

Tho  Pnnchayet,  is  a  mode  of 
|rial»  in  use  among  the  Hindoos,  as 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  our  trial 
by  jury :  this  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  late  and  present  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay,  and  by  the  late 
Governor  of  Madras. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the 
'  Reoorder's  Court  at  Madras,  about 
30  years  ajj^o,  juries  de  mediatate 
lingwB^  composed  one  half  of  Hin- 
doos and  the  other  half  of  Euro- 
peakis,  were  in  use.  There  are  I 
am  informed  by  those  who  have 
tnqiifred  into  many  of  their  ded- 
atoasF  that  such  juries  are  most  con- 
atstent  for  the  duties  they  were 
cailoil  on  to  perform. 


As  fhr  back  as  1783,  a  CeflMiHiio 
of  the  House  of  Commons  reported 
**  that  the  use  of  juries  was  neitber 
impracticable  nor  dangerous  la 
Bengal. 

In  Deeeinber  of  the  same  year. 
Sir  William  Jones  in  delivering 
bis  first  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury 
of  this  place,  stated  <'  In  the  ad- 
^*  ministration  of  penal  justice  a 
'^  severe  burthen  is  removed  from 
**  our  minds  by  the  assistance  of 
**  juries,  and  it  is  mr  ardent  wish 
**  that  the  Court  bad  the  same  re- 
"  lief  in  civil,  especially  commer- 
**  cial  causes,  for  the  decision  of 
"  which  there  cannot  be  an  abler 
'*  tribunal  than  a  jury  of  experi* 
**  enced  men  assisted  by  the  learn* 
"ingof  ajudge." 

That  trial  by  jury  has  not  been 
adopted  in  civil  cases  in  this  Court 
has  perhaps  arisen  from  the  great 
burthen  that  would  have  been  cast 
upon  the  European  resident  in  Cal- 
cutta, (limited  as  was  the  number 
liable  to  serve)  if  frequently  called 
away  from  their  occupation  to  act 
fl^nrors  in  this  Court.  By  the 
late  act  however,  all  Christians  of 
whatever  denomination  resident 
within  the  limits  of  Calcutta,  and 
not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign 
state,  are  qualified  to  serve  as 
grand  or  petty  jury  men  in  criminal 
cases.  This  act  has  therefore,  ad- 
mitted the  privilege  of  acting  as 
jurymen,  a  large  class  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Crown  resident  here 
who  were  formerly  excluded,  and 
would  even  supposing  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  subjects  not  at  pre- 
sent sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  English  language  to  take  a 
part  in  tho  trial  of  civil  causes, 
form  such  a  large  addition  in  point 
of  number  to  persons  competent 
to  serve  on  juries,  as  to  make  the 
adoption  of  juries  in  civil  cases 
no  longer  burtbensome  for  onerous 
on  those  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  serve. 

At  this  Presidency,  though  the 
Clerk  of  tiie  Crown,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  enquire  Wliether  Natives  liable 
to  serve,  have  a  competent  luiow- 
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-l6df»«f  tfa0  Cogliili  lanriSK^  lias 
.letimed  aeYeral  Hindoo  Nstitoii 
MqualUMy  and  wlio  have  been 
aooofdiBffly  snmmonad ;  yet  no  Na- 
tive Hinaoo  has  yet  served  in  any 
.jury  In  thia  Coart*  At  Madras 
boweter,  daring  tbe  late  sessions 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  offences, 
■ereinl  Natifes  served  on  jaries» 
•skI  I  am  inlbnnad  from  authority 
on  wbieh  I  can  lely,  tbat  they 
vrere  in  every,  respect  qaalified  far 
the  duty  imposed  on  them. 

At  no  very  distant  period,  I  trust 
.  there  will  be  foand  in  this  plaoe  a 
sufficient  number  of  intelligent 
Bindoos,  conversant  not  only  with 
'  our  language,  but  also  in  other 
respects  auahfied  to  become  jury- 
men, both  in  civil  and  ciiminal 
cases. 

I  think  this  expectation  wilt  not 
be  oonsidered  unreasonable  when 
the  progress  theNatives  are  making 
in  the  knowjedge  of  our  language 
and  institutions  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  Anglo  Indian  Collefe 
established  in  this  place,  is  con- 
sidered. That  institution  :first  set 
on  foot,  through  the  intervention 
of  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East  in  1816, 
has  since  received  the  most  liberal 
support  from  the  Government  here. 
The  establishmcQt  at  present  oom- 
prises  11  Teachers  and  450  pupils 

,  instructed  in  the  English  lang^nage. 
Government  allow  annually  in  aid 
of  this  institationy  no  less  a  sum 
thanr  13,780  Rupees.  They  have  a 
Library  consisting  of  the  Standard 
works  of  English  literature  and 
philosophical  apparatus  to  which 
the  liberality  of  Government  has 
lately  made  considerable  addition. 
You  have  probably  from  your  own 
inspection  ascertained  the  great 
progress  the  students  have  made,  in 
oar  language  and  in  the  history 
of  our  laws  and  constitution,  and 

.  will  not  I  am  sure  think  after  such 
inspection,  that  I' am  too  sanguine 
in  expecting  that  no  very  long 
period  can  elapse  before  there  are 
anfflcient  number  of  Hindoo  na« 
tivee  qualified  to  serve  on  juries* 


I  now  prooeed  to  point  est  wjk 
ofiencesin  the  calendar  u  1  think 
4t  neeessary  particularly  to  call 
f  onr  attention.    It  is  painfiil  to 
inform  yea  that  you  will  have  be- 
fore you  two  oases  of  M order, 
and  five  oases  of  Maaslsagbtsr. 
In  both  of  the  cases  of  Mardsr  thi 
persons  ohaiigad  with  the  com* 
mission  of  the  crimes,  and  the  per« 
sons  slain  are  described  as  Cbiiu^ 
men.   Ononeease,  in  whichsper* 
son  named  Atoung  is  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Sungua  Moil,I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  tmable  yea  with 
any  observation ,  for  if  yoa  bsSeTS 
two  witnesses  irimi  will  be  caijfl 
before  you,  they  state  tbemsMv)* 
to  have  been  present  when  the  nor- 
tal  wound  waa  inflicted  with  00 
cirenmstances  at  the  time  to  jostiK 
or  alleviate  the  act.  or  from  which 
you  can  presume  any  thin;  bqt 
4elibera(e  malice;  I   fear  that  it 
win  only  remain  to  you  to  leave 
this  case  to  be  decided  upon  hy  a 
jury  in  this  Courti    In  the  other 
case  three  persons,    Aphok  Sl^ 
Sumejan,  and  Aloke,  are  charj^M 
with  the  murder  of  a  man  of  Soa 
Ung,  In  this  case  will  reqaire  jov 
Inost  painful  attention,  that  tie 
deceased    was   murdered  on  Iw 
evening  on  which  he  was  foand  n 
a  dying  state  there  can  be  no  donbt, 
it  will  be  for  yon  to  consider  whe- 
ther all  or  any  of  either  of  the  pri- 
soners were  the  persons  who  com- 
mitted this  murder.  Three  persoos 
were  seen  strtkinr  the  deceased  it 
the  spot  where  shortly  afterwaidi 
tie  was  found.    These  persons,  u 
far  as  1  am  informed,oannot.  owia^ 
to  the  daricness  of  the  night,  be 
identified:  where  positive evidesM 
of  a  fact  oannot  be  produced,  cir- 
cumstantial   evidence    mufi(  ^ 
given;  and  some  instances  oi» 
.  has  oertainly  been  found  to.P^' 
duce  as  strong  an   assurance  01 
guilt  as  the  most  direct  and  fOit- 
tive  testimony,  it  will  be. for  y^ 
to  determine  whether  in  this  ssia 
the  circumstantial  evidenee  is  V^ 
as  to  produce  on  your  minds  ih^ 
same  degree  of  ^ertaiaty  u  ^ 
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wlio^  arises  from  direct  testimony 
•^wf th  this  obesrvatioii,  I  leave  ft 
ibryoa  to  consider  whether  there 
flra  SiiflBeient  grounds  for  putting^ 
all  or  any  of  the  aecnsed  partieaoo 
tbeif  trial. 

Upon  two  cklj  of  the  oharges 
for  Manslanghter  do  I  think  it  ne* 
eessaryto  make  any  observalioB. 
The  first  to  which  I  woald  oall 
your  attention,  is  a  eharg^  against 
ft  prisoner  of  the  name  of  Gopall : 
U'  appeara  from  the  depoaitions, 
that  the  deeeased  was  the  wKe  of 
the  prisoner;  that  abont  two  year* 
ago,  she  was  married  to  him. 

[The  remaining  observationa  of 
the  Learned  Judge  upon  this  ease 
are  from  ita  natore  Bofit  for  the 
pnblioeye.} 

The  other  ease  of  Manslaaghter 
^bich  I  think  it  right  to  menti<M» 
ia   the  King  ▼.    Hoosain  Khan. 
There  aie  twe  indictments  against 
this  person;  he  is  said  to    have' 
been  a  natiTe  doctor,  and  ia  ehargad 
with    admMstering   ta  Soormay 
and  Sare  Mahomed^  some  dmga, 
and  thereby  caasing  their  deatti. 
If  he  la  ahewn  to  have  practised 
aa    a   vatitre    doctor,    and    that 
throQgb  ignorance  he  admintsterecl 
the  medieine  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  tO'  relieye  hia  patienta 
from  the  malady  they  applied  te 
him  to  onre,  I  do  not  think  the 
offence  amonnts  to  Manalaoghtsn 
Lord    Haie,   in  hia  Plea  of  the 
Crown,  a  book  of  the  greateat  an* 
tiiority,  has  the  following  passage; 
-~If  a  physician  or  aorgeon  givea 
Jbia  patient  a  potion,  or  plaister,  to 
eare  him,  which  contraiy  to  ex- 
pectation kills  him,  thia  is  neither 
snorder    nor   II  anslanghtCTt    bat 
miaad  venture,  and  he  shall  not  be 

fiaoiahed  criminally,  however  Ha- 
lo he  might  formerly  have  been 
to  a  ctril  action  for  negleet  or  ig- 
Jiorance/'  1st  Hale. 

There  is  another  offence,  to 
which  I  mast  allnde,  and  one  which 
f  fear  is  too  common  in  this  Court. 
Thia  la  the  case  of  the  King  t. 
Kampersaod  Ohose,  who  is  charged 
vitfi  having  committed  wilful  and 


oormpt  perinry,  on  his  examina- 
tion before  this  Court,  for  the  pnr** 
pose  of  instifying'bail.  Thia  case 
18  broaght  before  you  by  the  ex- 
press'direction  of  the  Con rt,  bat 
yott  will  of  coarse  dhal  with  it  in' 
tiie  same  manner  as  every  other 
caBe,apon  the  evidence,  before  yon^ 
and  not  from  any  impression  that 
may  have  been  raised  upon  the 
mind^  of  others^  The  frequency 
of  this  offsnce  has  been  constantly 
observed  upon  by  Judges  from  thia' 
place,  and  shdrt  as  my  experience 
naa  been  in  this  Coart,  f  am  relao^^ 
tantfy  obliged  to  assent  to  the  opi«' 
nlon  long  since  expressed  by  Sir 
William  Jones.  That  the  freqnen-* 
ey  of  this  oflbnce  rendbra  the  dia- 
eharge  of  our  public  duty  both 
dffficuft  and  painful  in  the  highest 
degree  r  it  is  not  in  cases  where 
Hindooa  and  Mahomedana  give 
evidence  that  fact  is  proved  be- 
cause it  is  sworn,  and  we  areeom- 
pelled  to  take  a  greater  latitude  in 
judging  by  probability,  and  a  com-' 
par&on  of  ciacumstances,  thai  the. 
strictness  of  English  jodieature  in^ 
ffenend  allows. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  alt  the 
observations  with  which  I  think 
it  necessary  to  trouble  yoo,  but 
of  course  if  any  diflicultiet  occur 
to  yon  in  the  consideration  of  die 
oases  that  come  before  you,  oa 
which  yoQ  require  any  exphmatlen 
or  direction,  the  Court  will  at  all 
times  be  anxious  to  render  yoa 
every  assistanea  in  its  power»— * 
Bvrk,  Dec.  6. 
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FRI1>AY,  DBCEMBBR  14. 

Apdkbss  opTHB  Grand  JFeav. 

To  the  HmwrwiU  Sir  CUrUi  Ed- 
ward Orey,  L&rd  Chirf  Juititei' 
mud  the  HonorahU  Sir  Jokm 
Frankt.ttnd  Sir  Eiwdrd  Ayaa,' 
Pittffne  Jut^tee  of  the  Sajprtfiaa 
Court  o/JwUHitwrejuiFort  WU^ 
liam  inBongoi. 

Mat  it  FLaAsa  tour  LoanaiNM. 
The  caaea  laid  beCare  the  Grand 

Jury  for  their  decision,  having  been 

dispoaed  of,  they^beg^  iaeonaloaloa 
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oC  thdr  labourty  to  submit  to  joor 
Iiordshipa  thoio  matters  that  have 
presented  .  themselves  to  their 
minds  as  worthy  of  suggestion, 
either  with  reference  to  the  tenor 
of  the  enlightisned  and  liberal  sen- 
timents conveyed  in  the  charge 
which  they  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Bench,  or  with  re- 
gard to  other  sabjects,  which  they 
believe  to, be  intimately  connected 
with  the  doe  administration  of 
Justice. 

.  In  thus  addressing  your  Lord- 
ships* the  Grand  Jury  feel  well  as* 
sured  that  however  crude  their 
ideas  may  appear  to  your  Lord- 
sjiips  matured  judgments  on  such 
points,  they  will  at  least  be  received 
with  the  indulgence  which  they 
claim  as  jrepresenting,  however 
Ibebly  and  imperfectly,  the  senti-, 
ments  of  the  Public  from  which 
the  Jury  are  taken. 

.  They  have  much  gratification  in 
slating  to  your  Lordships  that  on 
\isitipg  the  Great  and  Petty  Jails, 
and  the  House  of  Correction,  they 
liave  found  them  in  a  state  highly 
creditable  to  the  humane  attention 
of  the  authorities  under  which  they 
are  respeetively  placed«>  Ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness  have  been  at- 
tended in  a  moat  marked  degree 
with  their  natural  consequencc^a 
state  of  healthiness  of  the  inmates 
-^surpassing  probably  that  of 
equal  numbers  m  any  other  situ* 
ation  in  this  city  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. 1 
As  an  instance  it  was  stated  ij 
the  Jailor  of  this  Court  that  only 
ond  fatal  case  of  Cholera  had  oc- 
curred amongst  his  prisoners  with- 
in the  last  eight  years, 

.  In  the  House  of  Correction  it 
was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  keep- 
er that  there  was  no  classification 
of  the  Culprits,  but  that  those  who 
were  confined  for  me^e  disorderly 
condnet,  were  associated  indiscri- 
minately wiih  others  whose  punish- 
ivents  had  been  awarded  for  graver 
immoral  offences. 

There  is  abundant  space  within 
the  limits  ot  that  prison  to  admit 


of  an  arrangement  by  which  these 
two  classes  might  be  kept  apart; 
and  at  your  Lordships'  recommen- 
dation this  improvement  would  no 
doubt  be  immediately  effected. 

Complaints  of  tasks  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  health  and  strength, 
are  naturally  to  be  expected  frbpi 
those  whose  labor  is  forced ;  and  no 
such  cursory  visit  as  that  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  can  enable  them  to 
discover  how  far  such  allegations 
are  well  founded  or  otherwise.  The 
present  keeper  of  the  Hoose  of 
Correction  bears  the  character  off 
a  respectable  and  trust  worthy 
person,  and  it  is  not  to  the  indivi- 
duals so  much  as  to  the  system,  that 
the^fanlt  ought  chiefly  to  be  impo* 
ted,  if,  where  the  emoluments  af 
the  superintendent  depend  in  any 
measure  on  the  quantity  of  work 
performed,  the  prisoners  should  be 
sometimes  overtasked.  In  sitaa- 
tions  where  humanity  and  self-in- 
lerest  are  liable  to  be  occasionally 
id  mutual  opposition,  too  watchfiu 
an  eye  cannot  be  kept  lest  the  lat- 
ter influence  should  prevail.  The 
visits  of  the  Magistrates  and 
of  the  Medical  ofiioers  attached 
to  the  department  can  searoely  be 
too  frequent;  nor  ought  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  latter  to  be  confined  to 
the  state  of  those  who  are  already 
rendered  by  sickness  inoapaUe  of 
any  labor.  It  is  equally  proper 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Ma- 
gistrate should  be  vigilant  lest  any 
of  ihe  prisoners  may  have  proonred 
the  virtual  remission  of  the  pa- 
aishment  attached  to  their  offencesir 
by  exemption  from  the  labor  to 
which  they  have  been  condemned, 
and  the  ends  of  Justice  be  thus 
defeated  by  its  evasion. 

Of  the  prisoners  at  present  ia 
the  Jail  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  are  26  Christians  and  128 
Natives  confined  for  debt. 

The  Grand  Jury  cordially  hope 
that  in  the  progress  of  legislatiTO 
improvement  so  happily  eomnen- 
ced,means  may  be  devised  that  shall 
serve  to  secure  sufficiently  the  doe 
performance  of  pecuniary  obligs^ 
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tioBStWUhoot' placing  tbe  liberty 
of  the. debtors  entirely  »t  the  mer-* 
oy  of  the  creditor,  or  of  making 
the  latter,  in  any  respect,  the  Judge 
in  his  own  oaase. 

The  restoration  to  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  end  to  the  capacity  of 
performing  their  doty  to  Society, 
that  woald  thus  be  accorded  to  so 
many  persons  of  anqnestioned  in* 
tegrity,  who  are  now,  like  crimi- 
mils,  debarred  from  those  privi- 
leges, would  not  be  the  only  ad- 
tantages  that  would  attend  such  a 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
Law.  Amongst  other  conseouen- 
oBS,  either  obvious  to  all,  or  fami- 
liar to  your  Lordships'  contempla- 
tion, would  probably  be  a  consi* 
derable  reduction  in  the  frequency 
of  the  orime  of  perjury,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  present,  as 
well  as  of  so  many  former  Grand 
Juries,  haj  been  called  from  your 
Lordships  bench.  In  Calcutta  at 
least,  if  not  in  His  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Justice  in  other  quarters, 
the  Grand  Jury  both  from  their 
own  observation  and  common  re- 
port, are  induced  to  believe  that 
the  principal  employment  of  those 
who  make;  sale  of  their  Oaths  is 
in  case  of  arrest  in  Mesne  process 
for  debt,  and  in  standing  bail  for 
persons  so  taken  into  custody  by 
the  Sheriff.  They^are  aware  that 
the  frequency  of  the  abuse  of  this 
process  has  already  attracted  your 
Lordships  attention,  and  that  an 
order  hasbonseouently  been  passed 
whioh  cannot  fail  to  have  much 
good  effect  in  checking  this  evil. 
Two  cases  however  which  came  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  lead  them  to 
apprehend  that  the  practice  allu- 
ded to,  has  been  by  no  means  eradi- 
oated.  One  of  these  was  an  In- 
dictment for  perjury  against  a  pri- 
soner for  debt  who  denied  the  juris- 
diction .  The  Jury  found  the  Affi- 
davit of  the  absent  accused,  more 
credible  than  the  Oaths  of  the 
Prosecutor  and  his  witnesses;  in- 
^ving  the  necessary  inference, 
that  the  original  arrest  of  the  pri* 
•oner  had  boon  procured,  and  waa 


attempted  to  be  maintained,'  by 
false  swearing.  Of  the  audadty 
of  those  who  frequently  come  for- 
ward to  justify  bail,  your  Lord- 
ships have  recently  witnessed  a 
notable  instance. 

The  notoriety  and  infamy  of  this 
class  are  such  that  respectable  na- 
tives are  frequently  deterred  from 
coming  forward  as  Bail  for  their 
most'  particular  fjtiends  by  the 
dread  of  loss  of  character;  that* 
office  being  considered  as  the  peco-' 
liar  and  monopolised  profession  of 
common  perjurers,  or  Bubbaldeas' 
as  they  are  termed. 

The  6 rand  Jury  are  further  in-' 
dined  to  believe  that  witnesses  of 
the  description  alluded  to,  are  very 
generally  employed  in  cases  whero 
an  affidavit  regarding  a  matter  not* 
material  to  the  Justice  of  a  cause  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  forms  of 
Law.  Thus  trained  to  a  course  of 
falsehood  in  matters  of  compara- 
tive indifference,  it  is  not  to  be- 
wondered  at  that  such  miscreants 
should  be  found  ready  instruments- 
for  the  perpetration  ef  any  villainj^ 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  simK' 
lar  means. 

It  is  not  however,  the  Grand 
Jury  apprehend,  to  this  class  alone 
that  concurring  complaint  of  all 
the  Judges  who  have  ever  sat  on 
an  Indian  Bench  applies,  when  it 
is  justly  alleged  that  "  facts  cannot 
be  taken  as  proved  merely  because 
they  are  sworn  to  by  Hindoos  or 
Mabomedans.'^  What  those  emi- 
nent persons  found  reason  to  la- 
ment,.  appears  rather  to  be  the 
general  disregard  of  truth  evinced 
by  all  classes  of  Natives  ;*  indicat- 
ing a  debased  moral  state  of  So* 
ciety.  That  an  improved  system 
of  education  of  youth  will  natn« 
rally  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
amending  generally  the  charaeter 
of  the  people,  the  Grand  Jury  roost 
fully  admit;  and  they  believe  that 
the  Institutions  which  have  been  of 
late  years  founded  with  that  view, 
by  the  munificence  of  Government 
or  benevolence  of  private  indivK 
duaIS|  are  calculated  to  effect,  and 
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hare  ale«4y  done  nraeli  ^ood  in- 
this  respeet.  The  funds  beqaeatb- 
ed  by  the  late  General  M artine  to 
foniid  a  seminary  of  edocatibn, 
lieinf  ander  the  oontrol  of  yoar 
Honorable  Court,  will  no  doobt  be 
•peedily  applied  90  as  best  to  fulfil 
thelnteotionof  the  benevolent  Testa- 
tor; and  in  partionlar,  so  as.  to 
open  the  widest  possible  door  of 
ndmission  to  ipdiTidoals  of  nU 
•lasses,  withoQt  distinction  or  pre* 
ferenoe  of  sect,  in  a  country  peo* 
pled  as  this  is  by  inhabitants  of 
Mioh  yarious  persuations  and  races. 

With  reference  to  what  fell  from 
the  Benoh  on  the*  subject  of  this 
fM>nstitution  of  Juries  generally 
in  this  country,  the  Grand  Jury 
oannot  too  warmly  express  the  ad-« 
miration  with  which  they  listened 
to.  the  sound  and  judicious  as  well 
as  humane  sentiments  conveyed  in 
theohf^ife.  They  feel  deeply  im-' 
pressed  with  the  conrictioo,  that 
th#  maintenance  of  distinction 
iirhich  brand  a  whole  race  or  class 
of  men  with  moral  degradation, 
is  most  certainly  calculated  to  con* 
firm  that  very  debasement,  which 
was  the  ostensible  grounds  of  Qita- 
btishing  such  exclusive  restrictions 
in  the  first  instance. 

When  men  are  debarred  from 
the  opportunity  of  shewing  them« 
selves  worthy  of  confidence,  they, 
will  seldom  aim  to  deserve  it. 

On  the  ground  as  well  as  for  the 
other  reasons  pointed  out  in  the 
•barge,  in  which  they  entirely  con- 
•ur,  the  Grand  Jury  feel  persuaded 
that  if  the  Legislature  were  iperely 
le  declare  the  admissibility  of  na- 
tives to  serve  on  all  Juries,  such  a 
measure  alone  would  be  productive 
of  highly  beneficial  consequences 
to  the  character  of  the  opper  classes 
amongst  Hindoos  and  Mahomme- 
dans.  There  would  be  no  risk  of 
the  abuse  of  the  power  of  summon- 
ing persons  to  serve  on  Grand 
Inries,  so  long  as  it  is  left  to  your 
LMdships'  discretion  to  control 
yonr  Offioer  with  regard  to  the 
names  of  those  admitted  by  bim 
In  the  formation  of  the  Lists. 


Kativea  fitted-fey  tbair  1 
bility  and  aoqniiements  for  the 
office  of  Grand  Jarors  being  gene« 
rally  well  known  as  so  qnafified, 
and  none  being  callnd  to  setve  who 
are  not  i|o  reputed. 

We  understand  that  a  petitioB 
to  the  Legistatnte  somewfawtitO'thn 
foregoing  efieot,  has  been  pvepared 
under  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  Mattvo  gentlemen 
of  this  plaoe  for  siKnatnre;  and  ww 
doubt  not  that  its  prayet  will  ro- 
ceive  «tery  svpport  from  your 
Lordships  ooontonapeoimArrijMa 
mendation. 

It  was  with  partienlar  sitisAia* 
tioftthe  Grand  Jnry  marked  tho^ 
adoption  of  the  truly  oonstttotion«l 
sentiments  regarding  Jniies,  of  the 
Learned  Jud|^  onoe'  so  bright  ma 
ornament  of  this  Conit,  of  haa^ 
country  and  of  the  ago  in  whiek 
he  lived.  They  Uust  the  tiam  i» 
now  indeed  fast  appvoaohioc  when 
the  olijeot  of  his  ment  wim  shall 
be  accomplished  (when  Jviies  of 
experienced  men,  assisted  by  tka 
I^amingof  your  Lordships'  Bew^ 
may  for  civil  oaosesk  exhibit  in 
this,  as  in  the  ruling  oonntry,  what 
Sir  William  Jones  so  omphatieally 
denominates,  the  most  ooUe  U 
Tribunals. 

The  introduction  of  this  gnat 
feature  of  English  Jurispradflnor 
into  the  less  perfect  civil  prooediOT 
of  Scotland,  would  seem  to  bavt' 
been  attended  with  great  good 
efiect  in  diminishing  appoals ;  and 
the  Jury  system,  it  appears  is  now 
about  to  experience  great  enlarge- 
ment  in  that  portion  of  our  natito 
land.  The  Grand  Jnry  alindo  to 
this  circumstance  chiefly  beoanm 
of  the  gradual  mode  in  which  a 
beneficial  reformation  was  then  in* 
troduced  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
highest  law  authorities  of  the  em- 
pire, contrary  to  the  prejudices  and 
wishes  of  Uie  local  anthoritiet 
and  of  the  people.  An  Qption*  it 
is  understood,  was  left  wi^  iho 
suitors  to  go  before  a  Jury  or  not». 
and  it  is  submitted  that  there  oonM 
not  be  any  possible  olje^tiMi  «»  H 
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timilar  cMitfOvt  firMMitfte  atwuigst 
«i,  if  yiMir  Lordshipt  «re  empow- 
«ied  ud  shall  tbink  fit  to  lay  down 
«m1i  ameadad  rale  in  civil  oases 
«f  a  particolar  dass,  inferrinf^  tlie 
assessoMnt  of  damages 'and  deoi- 
aioB  on  matters  of  faot. 
.  TlMre  is  another  snbjeot  to  wUeh 
the  Grand  Jury  tMrald  most  res- 
pectfully solicit  your  Lordships' 
attention,  and  they  trost  that  in  so 
doing  tfaey  wall  be  acquitted  in 
yoof  L6rdsbips'  minds  of^any  other 
tttbtiTca  than*  a  persoation,  that  a 
•repiasentatioa  1^  them  of  a  sub*- 
jeot  of  -poblie  complaint,  in  a  mat- 
ter conBopted  with  the  doe  admi- 
jiistration  of  Justice,  and  which 
lies  widiin  yoar  Lordships'  control 
will  insure  snch  redress  or  amend  < 
aaent  as  to  your  Lordships  wisdmn 
snay  ap^iear  requisite  and  ad  visa* 
6Jow 

'    They  aUude  to  the  expensiveness 
of  Law  proceedings. 

The  I3th  of  George  3d  empow* 
«KS  the  Court  to  apppoint  iu  own 
officers;  with  such  reasonable  8a« 
iariea  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council.  In 
Addition  to  these  salaries,  fees  were 
attaohed  to  the  duties  of  the  seve* 
ral  officers,  which  were  no  donht 
eitiinmtad  so  as  to  form  a  moderate 
4K»mpepsation  for  the  skill  required 
mad  responsibility  betonging  to  tbe 
dotiea  respeolively,  with  relation 
to  their exteniat  that  period* 

Those  duties  have  subsequently 
acquired  a  gradual  inorease,  until 
.fit  length  the  emdummits  of  those 
offioera  are  understood  to  have 
reached  an  amount,  in  some  cases, 
exceeding  the  salaries  of  the 
lodges  -themselves,  and  greatly 
surpassing  the  recompence  accord- 
ed to  duties  of  equal  importance 
in  the  Company's  Civil  Service. 

Tfrisit  is  submitted  is  a  state  of 
things  that  could  scarcely  have 
^Moa  contemplated  at  the  origin 
ef  the  Court.  While  on  the  one 
band  the  Grand  Jury  are  fully  sen- 
Bible  of  the  soundness  of  the  polir 
oy  that  would  assign  to  every  pub* 
lie   officar  aiach  emolaments    as 


ought  to  secure  for  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties,  the  sef* 
vices  of  men  thoroughly  qualified 
tor  their  t^erformanoe,  they  beg  te 
submit  that  the  expenee«  of  thh 
estabfishm'ent  of  tbe  Court  ough^ 
in  Justice  to  the  sukors  who  are 
left  vo  choice  in  the  employment 
of  their  services,  to  be  as  moderath 
as  is  consistent  with  that  principle. 
The  vulgar  assertion,  founded  on 
the  odium   attached    to  litigiooe 
eharaeters,  that  the  means  of  st^ 
tainiog  Justice,  by  the  aid  of  the 
authorities    constituted    for    that 
purpose,   ought  to    be    rendered 
diflicolt  of  access   by  the  impe. 
diments  of  expense,   is  too  stele 
and  absurd  to  find  any  favor  in 
your  Lordships'  enlightened  minds. 
It  is  no  doubt  but  reasonable  that 
the  person  who  avails  himself  of 
the  labour,  telent  or  professional 
skill  of  another,  should  be  excln«' 
sivelyattheexpenceof  such  vioa« 
rions  servioes ;  but  it  seems  equal* 
ly  consonant  to  the  first  principles 
of  justice,  that  when  the  public  ad* 
Tantage  admite  of  no  alternative, 
but  the  employment  of  a  particu- 
lar officer  for  a  duty  which  the 
suitor  feels  himself  perfectly  oem« 
petent  to   perform,   such   labour 
should  be  required,  rather  from  the. 
public  purse    than  by   exactiani 
from  individoals.    No  man  for  in* 
stance  would  now  propose  that  the 
Judges  of  •  tbe  Court  should    he 
paid  by  fees  and  poundages  on  the 
proceedings  before  them. 

But  even  ifyonr  Lordships  should 
not  be  prepared  to  go  along  with 
the  Grand  Jury  to  the  full  extonl 
to  which  the  foregoing  principle 
would  lead,  in  the  substitution  ^ 
salaries  to  tbe  officers  of  the  Court 
in  lieu  of  fees ;  they  trust  yeni 
Lordships  will  not  deem  it  en- 
worthy  of  your  attention  to  ea« 
quire  whether  the  present  rates  of 
fees  may  not  admit  of  very  oon« 
siderable  reduction,  vfitiieat  anjf 
risk  of  the  duties  or  formalities 
to  which  they  are  atUched.  being 
in  oonseqncDce  less  faithfully  or 
adequately  disohaiiped  than  at  pre- 
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sent.  iPhere  woald  probabI/bow« 
ever  appear  to  your  Lordships  some 
hardship  to  individuals  in  curtaiU 
linjT  the  emoluments  of  the  present 
incumbent  of  those  offices ;  some 
of  whom  have  resigned  a  highly 
j^or.orable  and  lucrative  profession- 
al career  for  these  appointments ; 
and  such  a  measure  is  by  no  means 
proposed. 

The  Grand  Jury  need  scarcely 
add,  that  in  these  remarks  they 
mean  to  urge  nothing  that  can  ft>e 
justly  applied  to  the  fees  of  Coun- 
aely  or  charges  of  solicitors ;  be^ 
ing  fully  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  more  liberally 
those  practioners  are  rewarded  for 
their  labor,  the  better  is  the  chance 
of  the  suitors  of  having  within  his 
reach  the  most  able  professional 
assistance  ii»  the  hour  of  need. 

Your  Lordships  will  perceive 
far  more  clearly  and  extensively 
than  the  Grand  Jury  are  competent 
tp  point  out,  how  prejiidioially  the 
•xp^nsiveness  of  Law  proceedings 
operates  on  the  profession  as  well 
as  on  the  pubuo  at  large;  and 
being  aware  that  they  have  already 
intruded,  perhaps  too  deeply,  on 
your  Lordships'  time  and  attention 
by  this  address,  forbear  from  occu- 
pying them  any  longer  by  enlarg- 
ing on  this  subject — To  conclude. 
.  If  in  adverting  to  matters  nei- 
ther indicated  in  the  charge,  nor, 
perhaps  technically  within  the 
sphere  of  their  cognizance,  the 
Grand  Jury  may  be  deemed  to  have 
stepped  beyond  the  strict  limits  of 
their  duty,  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing,  that  they  have  done  so 
fearlessly :  boldly  confiding  in  the 
expanded  wisdom  and  generous 
beneficence  of  your  Lordships  for 
their  sanction  and  approbation  of 
the  free  express  of  every  sugges- 
tion that  has  obviously  the  public 
good,  pure  and  unmixed  with 
any  private  or  selfish  ends,  for  its 
aim  and  object. 

R«PtY  OF  THE  ChISF  JusTICB. 

In  reply  to  the  Address  of  the 
Graii4  Jury,  the  Chief  Justice  la- 


mented,  that  he  was  from  the  very 
nature  of  an  address  to  which  an 
extempore  reply  was  expected,  pre. 
eluded  from  giving  the  various  im- 
portant  matters  contained  in  the 
present  address,  the  consideration 
they  deserved.  Had  he  had  leisure 
and  an  opportunity  of  acquainting 
himself  beforehand  with  its  objects, 
there  were  many  points  in  it  to 
which  he  would  no  doubt  hav^ 
given  his  cordial  assent,  tboogh 
there  might  be  others  in  which  lie 
might  hesitate  fully  to  ooncur,.  He 
had  only  that  morning,  as  he  was 
ooming  to  Court,  and  when  his 
mind  was  deeply  occupied  with 
other  important  matters  of  datj, 
learned,  thet  there  was  an  inten- 
tion of  complaining  to  the  Coait 
asrainst  the  Fees  of  its  Oflcers. 
His  Lordship  then  referred  to  the 
87th  of  George  3d,  which  dirscted 
the  mode  of  obtaining  redress 
should  the  fees  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Court  be  deemed  excessive* 
This  was  that  on  receiving  an  or* 
der  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
the  Judges  would  call  <ni  the  Offi. 
cers  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
statement  on  oath  of  the  amount 
of  salaries  and  fees  received  bjr 
them  within  the  preceding  three 
years.  Bis  Lordship  assuradly 
would  not  institute  any  inqnisito^ 
rial  procedure  on  mere  general  in. 
potations;  though  if  any  specific 
charge  were  to  be  preferred  against 
any  of  their  Officers,  the  Court 
would  be  found  as  ready  to  do  its 
duty  towards  them  as  against  the 
veriest  stranger.  If  there  were 
any  chai^ge  of  abuse  or  extortion 
imputed  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Court,  it  should  be  done  either  by 
the  individual  aggrieved,  or,  if  it 
came  to  the  official  notice  of  tba 
Grand  Jury  incidentally,  it  ouglit 
to  be  brought  forward  by  them  la 
the  shape  of  presentment. 

The  Court  were  always  willing 
to  hear  any  thing  the  Grand  Jury 
might  have  to  say,  but  in  the  foraa 
of  address  there  was  nothing  that 
could  originate  any  measure  on 
the  part   of  the   Court;  and  be 
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IheTefore  ttjgreiitd  that  any  com- 
plaint or  imputation  against  the 
Officers  of  the  Court  should  be 
brought  forward  ia  that  shape 
irhich  precluded  enquiry  into  iXb 
justice. 

A  memter  of  the  Jury  remarked 
to  his  Lordship  that  there  was  no 
charge  whatever  against  the  Offi- 
cers  of  the  Court ;  but  that  in  their 
address  the  Grand  Jury  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  the  rates  of  fees 
allowed  to  those  Officers  generally. 

JMr.  Smoult  for  himself  begged 
to  say  that  be  was  ready  and  wiU 
ling  to  produce  to  the  Court  a  state- 
ment of  the  fees  received  in  his 
office  (Clerk  of  tiie  Crown  and 
Prothony  tary).Mr.  O'0owda(Glerk 
of  the  Papers)  begged  to  make  the 
same  request.— ffurA,  Dec.  17. 

FRIDAY,  DECESIBER  14, 

All  the  Judges  on  thb  Bench. 

Murder  of  a  Chinese. 
A/auk  Mojf,  LnmjtLw  and  A  Imop^ 
three  Chinese  were  indicted  for  the 
Wilful   Murder    of    Loavn^y    a 

Chinese. 

The  Prisoners  seyerally  pleaded 
Wot  Guilty. 

Mr.  Wmt^r  said  he  had  beea 
instructed  to  conduct  the  proseou- 
tioDybutowing  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  thedepositionSy  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  say  any  thing  on  so  serious 
an.occasion. 

Doctor  Vo*  VTOM  first  witness  eaU- 
td  andexmmined  by  the  Ctmrt.  I  was 
oalled  in  August  last  to  inspect  the 
body  of  a  Chinese  lying  near  a  lane 
near  the  Chinese  burial  ground.  I 
teliere  this  was  on  the  13th  of  Au- 

fust  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
he  burial  ground  is  near  the 
Chitpore  road  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road  as  you  go  to  Barrackpofe. 
It  was  very  near  theTiretty  Bazar, 
f  do  not  know  that  the  lane  In 
#hieh  the  body  was  lying  was  near 
fbe  burial  ground.  I  was  told  so 
when  I  was  requested  to  see  the 
Mj^.    When  1  went  to  the  lane 


with  the  Police  Poail,  I  saw  a  dead 
body  lying  on  the  ground.  It  ha(| 
on  a  pair  of  blue  trowsers  a  jacket 
and  a  shirt.  I  obserred  by  examin« 
ing  the  body,  several  wounds,  (Dr. 
Vos  here  requested  permission  to 
read  to  the  Uourt  Uie  appearance 
of  the  body  which  he  had  commit* 
ted  to  paper  in  pencil  on  the  spot, 
and  had  afterwards  reduced  in  ink, 
but  the  Court  requested  he  would 
state  from  his  recollection  as  ae- 
enrately  as  he  could  without  hav* 
ing  recourse  to  the  paper)  I  ob«> 
served  a  wound  on  the  ri^t  rido 
of  the  head  which  appeared  to 
have  been  inflicted  by  a  cuttings 
instrument.  It  was  10  inches  in 
length  but  not  deep.  I  observed 
another  wound  on  the  right  sido 
of  the  throat  about  3,  4,  or  6,  in- 
ches in  length,  not  very^  broad  nor 
so  deep  as  to  have  divided  any  of 
the  principal  blood  vessels.  Xi  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made  with  a 
cutting  instrument.  I  observed 
another  wound  under  the  sternoa 
or  breast  bone,  and  penetrating  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  whicli 
appeared  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  a  stabbing  instrument.  I  saw 
another  wound  on  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
about  6  inches  in  length  penetrat* 
Ing  into  the  abdomen  and  from  the 
wound  obtruded  a  great  part  of 
the  stomach  and  Omentym,  There 
was  another  wound  on  the  right 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men about  2  or  3  inches  in  length, 
and  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  from  the  ab« 
domen  obtruded  a  part  of  one 
of  the  intestines.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  made  by  a  slabbing 
instrument.  There  was  another 
large  ^ound  on  one  of  the  legs. 
I  believe  it  vras  the  right  leg. 
There  were  also  a  great  number  of 
other  wounds  of  different  dimen- 
sions on  different  parts  of  the  bo« 
dy,  such  as  the  face,  arms  and  ab- 
domen, I  examined  the  external 
wounds  in  the  abdomen  by  enlan- 
ing  them^  and  found  none  of  tbe 
internals  wonsdod*  On^  the  yeiBf 
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•nd  Tcry  infaH  fttteriet  had  been 
Injared.  i  observed  do  marks  of 
biood  near  tlio  plaoe.  It  bad  been 
rainiDji^  the  night  before,  and  the 
Uood  mast  have  been  washed 
away.  The  clothes  were  disco- 
lonred.  The  wounds  coald  not  have 
been  inflicted  24  hoars  at  the  at« 
most  before  I  saw  the  body.  As  it 
bad  bees  raining,  I  coaM  sot 
jud^e  whcAfaer  the  wounds  had 
been  inflicted  before  4>r  after  deaths 
The  spark  of  life  oould  not  have 
iedfiom  the  body  more  than  24 
konrs  at  the  utmost.  It  had  a 
pntrified  smell,  bat  I  observed  no 
external  symptoms  of  corruption. 
Mo  person  could  have  received  aH 
iboae  wounds  without,  tiieir  caus- 
ing -death.  It  is  impossible  for 
tte  to  say  whether  one  or  more 
Icnives  inflicted  the  wounds.  The 
orifices  of  all  the  wounds  appear- 
ed of  the  same  sine,  exoept  the 
wounil  under  the  sternon  which 
was  broader.  As  near  as  I  can 
toll,  there  were  at  least  twenty 
wounds  on  the  body.    There  were 

0  or  3  peons  when  I  examined  the 
body.  If  I  were  to  see  them  I 
might  recollect  them.  I  was  called, 

1  belieTe  next  morning,  to  dress 
fte  wounds  of  two  Chinese  at  the 
Town  Ouard  (Aiaok  Mby  and 
Lumjaw).  The  Native  doctor  of 
the  Town  Guard  and  the  people  of 
the  place  were  present  when  I 
dressed  them.  I  saw  dsaperfioiai 
rounds; on  the  liaok  of  each  of 
them.  One  was  a  little  deep,  the 
other  very  superficial.  I  dresjt 
them  and  left  them  to  the  native 
doctor.  They  must  have  been  made 
hf  a  cutting  instrument.  They 
were  net  of  a  dangerous  character. 
IFhe  two  prisoners  took  tlieir 
elothes  off  their  backs  to  shew  me 
their  wounds.  I  saw  some  other 
dothes  afterwards  at  the  Coroners. 
I  saw  2  lents  or  holes  on  the  back 
••f  them.  The  holes  in  my  opinion 
«lid  not  correspond  with  the  wounds 
on  their  backs. 

^  JiMWt  Mmcmm  sworn.  I  am  Town 
Seijeaat  M alor.  I  mnembor  the 
deaihoC  a  Chineoeia  Anffnst  last. 


two  Chinese  first  Informed  me  of 
it,  I  saw  them  at  my  quarters  at 
the  Police  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
August  about  i  past  ten.  Afauk 
Moy  and  Lamjaw  were  the  per^ 
sons,  I  had  just  retired  to  bed. 
SeijeantDrew  called  me  out*  I 
eame  down  and  called  them  ia^ 
They  did  not  come  in.  I  took  « 
4sandle  and  went  out  to  them;  they 
stated  that  a  Chinese  had  beem 
murdered  by  the  Durrumtollali 
Chinese,  and  that  they  had  escaped 
with  their  lives.  Their  dress  being 
quite  clean  exeited  my  suspicion. 
Serjeant  Drew  told  me  that  they 
were  wounded.  I  observed  Afaak 
Moy's  back  had  top  superficial 
wounds.  The  other  had  too  simi- 
lar  wounds  and  also  another  on  his 
left  arm*  They  told  me  they  werD 
walking  near  China  Parra  when 
thjBy  were  attacked  by  the  Durrum* 
toll  ah  Chinese  and  that  their  friend 
had  been  murdered,  f .  ordered  m 
strong  guard  and  proceeded  to  the 
Chitpore  Road  accompanied  by  the 
two  prisoners.  We  proceeded  to 
Harranbarry.  Lane,  close  to  the 
Armenian  burial  ground  and  we 
saw  the  man  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  prisoners  seemed  reluctant  to 
approach  it,the  Greek  burial  ground 
is  called  generally  the  Armenian 
burial  ground.  The  prisoners  ask- 
ed me,  if  I  was  not  going  to  ap. 
prebend  the  Chinese,  I  answered 
not  till  I  saw  the  body.  He  was 
not  dead  then,  he  was  still  breath, 
ing,  he  died  in  3  minutes  after.  I 
questioned  Afauk  Moy  how  the 
murder  had  taken  place,  he  su»* 
swered  that  the  deceased  and  three 
others  were  walking,  when  thegr 
were  attacked :  that  he  was  wound- 
ed, ran  for  20  paces  and  fell,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  a  dirty  place 
where  he  fell,  and  when  I  asked 
him  how  his  trowsers  were  eleaia 
he  made  no  answer.  Lumjaw  sajd, 
he  had  lost  20  or  30  Ra.  Lumjaar 
said  there  had  been  13  or  14,  and 
Afauk  Moy  said,  there  were  aboat 
100  Chinese.  We  examined  seve- 
ral houses  in  China  Parra,  and  at 
last  the  prisoners  pointed  out  fovpr 
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MM  htvuiy  oemmittad  tbe  murder. 
We  went  along  to  tbe  place  where 
tbe  body  was  and  on  their  seeing 
tbe  body  tbey  said  that  be  belong*' 
ed  to  tbe  party  of  the  prisoners. 
Some  of  tbe  Durramtollab  Chinese 
live  in  Chinaparrab.  Tiretty  Ba« 
fear  Chinese  and  Darromtollak 
Chinese  are  the  same  people.  I 
then  returned  with  prisoners  to  tbe 
Town  Gaardy  on  my  way  to  tbe 
Town  Gnard,  I  saw  Alowp  in 
CQStodjr  of  tbe  Loll  Bazar  Tbanna- 
dar,  I  then  went  and  searched  a 
hoase  in  Doomtollab.  I  burst  the 
doors  open.  On  going  into  the 
bed  room  of  Maria  Kego,  I  found 
a  white  handkerchief  with  fresh 
blood  on  it.  Isaw  Maria Rego/ano- 
ther  woman,  and  the  Darwan  oa 
first  entering  tbe  bouse*  M  aria  Rego 
was  in  eustody  when  I  went  to  the 
Thanadar  and  be  accompanied  me 
to  tbe  boose.  On  going  into  bev 
lioase  we  met  her  mother,  I  believe 
she  calls  her.  I  then  commenced 
searching  and  found  a  white  band' 
kerchief  with  blood  on  it,  in  Maria 
Bego's  bed  room  on  a  chest  of 
drawers.  I  found  nothing  else. 
I  brought  away  tbe  handkerchief. 
Tbe  blood  appeared  to  be  recent 
and  was  damp.  This  house  in 
Doomtollah  might  be  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  tbe  place 
where  tbe  body  was.  It  was  a 
dark  night.  Tbe  moon  bad  not 
risen  when  we  went  oat  first.  It 
rained  very  heavy  when  we  were 
in  tbe  bouse.  When  I  first  saw 
the  body  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood  on  it.  I  saw  tbe 
body  again  next  day.  In  eonse* 
quencc  of  tbe  heavy  rain  tbe  blood 
was  washed  away.  In  other  res- 
pects it  was  in  the  same  state.  I 
saw  the  body  about  two  or  three. 
Tbe  account  Dr.  Vos  gave  of  the 
body  difiers  only  with  respect  to 
the  clothes  from  its  api^aranoe 
when  I  saw  it.  There  are  a  nam* 
ber  of  bouses  near  where  the  body 
lay.  i  examined  Maria  Rego's 
house  again  on  tbe  15tb  Aug.  br 
tbe  Coroner's  order,  she  went  witb 
mt»    Aft^r  searcMn^  for  knivei^ 


I  bad  some  snspfeion  Ihat  tbey 
were  bid  behind  ber  bonse,  twa 
knives  were  found  under  a  qoan* 
tity  of  bricks  and  rabbisb  They 
were  bloody,  one  was  in  a  leather 
sheath  the  other  was  not  (The 
knives  prodneed  in  Court  as  alia 
a  sheatb)  tbe  sheath  was  pioked 
up  near  tbe  body  bySergt,l>rewin 
my  presencer  (The  baodkerebief 
sligbly  stained  with  Mood  was  pro* 
dnced.)  It  is  ii»  the  same  state  ia 
which  I  found  it.  (Four  WaisU 
coats  and  a  Watolr  produoed.)  In 
consequence  of  sometfaiog  I  heard 
I  got  them  from  a  Dobey  to  whoa» 
tbey  had  been  sent  to  wash,  I  got 
tbe  watch  from  Beebee  Anna's 
sister  in  the  house  eompoand  and 
Maria  Rego  and  Anna  were  pre*' 
sent  at  the  time.  Tbe  watch  and 
the  waistcoats  are  in  the  same  oon« 
ditioa  1  found  them  in.  Tbe  drest 
the  two  prisoners  bad  on  the  night 
they  went  t(^  Mr.  Maoan's  ^uar* 
ters  at  tbe  Police  produced*  ' 

Thonu»  Drew  tvMfrn,  lamTowis 
Sergeant.  I  remember  tbe  murdetf 
en  the  t2tb  August  last.  Twe 
Chinese  came  up-stairs  aboat  10 
o'clock  into  my  room,  I  asked  thens 
what  was  the  matter.  Tbey  told 
me  a  Cbinese  was  killed,  1  asked  - 
them  if  he  was  actually  dead.  Tbey 
said  yes.  I  ran  down-stairs  told 
them  to  follow  me  and  called  Mr. 
Macan  whose  •videnoe''  I  have 
heard,  I  went  witb  bim  to  where 
the  body  was,  I  took  tbe  clothes  off 
their  backs.  A  sheath  and  a  knills 
were  found  beside  tbe  body  about 
a  foot  from  it.  (Witness  had  no- 
thing more  to  add  to  Macan'e 
evldenbe.) 

Meer  amtnm  Thanaiar  9wom^ 
I  was  stationed  in  Loll  Basar  on 
12th  August.  A  Chowkeydar  on 
that  night  informed  me  of  a  mur- 
der committed  near  Armenian  bi|rl«> 
al  grdund.  I  sent  a  Chowkeydar* 
to  the  diierent  atands  to  apprise 
them  of  it.  I  repaimd  to  the  plaea 
and  found  a  body  in  a  lane^  I  re« 
mained  there  about  half  an  hour. 
When  I  went  there  I  found  soma 
Obewkeydttrs  near  tbe   Dlaoe^  I^ 
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vent  bftck  td  tbe  Tftimah  I  took 
Alowp  and  Ramponaad  into  oof- 
tody  that  itight.  That  is  Alowp« 
I  did  not  take  Alowp.  The  three 
other  Cbowkeydars  broaght  him 
to  the  Taonahy  HanoomaD^  Maria, 
and  Betsy  were  also  taken  into 
caatody  that  night,  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Jdacaninthe  Thannah  thatni^ht, 
I  saw  him  on  the  road  (one  of  the 
prisoners  here  noticed  that  some 
person  behind  the  witness  was  ma^ 
king  commanications  to  him.) 

Golaub  Chowkeydar  sworn.  I  am 
a  Loll  bazar  Tannah  Chowkeydar, 
I  remember  the  death  of  the  Chi- 
nese on  the  12th  of  Aug.  I  heard 
of  it  at  10  at  night,  I  took  Alowp 
the  Prisoner  and  Rampersand  into 
custody  the  same  night.  I  had  not 
lieard  of  the  murder  at  the  time.  I 
took  Alowp  into  oaatody.  I  heard 
of  it  afterwards.  He  covered  him* 
aelf  with  a  blanket  and  was  pass- 
ings, I  challanged  him  and  on  exa- 
mining him  I  found  lie  was  a 
Chinese,  Rampersaud  was  in  his 
company  and  attempted  to  run 
away,  when  they  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  I  carried  them  to  the 
Tannah,  Meer  Hossen  was  in  the 
Tannah,  I  know  Maria  Rego,  I 
saw  her  that  night  in  the  Tannab 
in  eustody. 

Sateawrie  swom^  I  am  a  Chow*^ 
keydar  ,remember  the  murder  on 
the  12th  August  last.  I  was  sta- 
tioned near  the  Fewzdarry  Balla- 
kannah,  I. went  my  round,  and  on 
my  return  my  fellow  Chowkeydar 
made  a  communication  to  me  about 
the  murder,  when  I  went  to  Meer 
Hussen  whom  I  aeeompanied  to 
the  Armenian  burial  ground  and 
observed  a  corpse  lying  there,  I 
went  and  remained  at  my  stand. 

Mt^r  HusuH  netdUd*  On  lear- 
ing  the  corpse  I  stationed  Chow- 
keydara  to  wateh  it. 
^  Mohammed Jah€€riw&m.  I  am 
m  day  Chowkeydar,  remember  the 
murder  in  August  last,  I  heard  of 
the  murder  about  10  at  night.  I 
was  not  then  told  of  it  but  was 
told  that  Mr.  Macan  was  gone 
into  the  finninbarry  knei  1  weal 


there  and  saw  the  corpse  lying 
there.  I  went  back  thence  to  the 
Tannah.  Four  of  us  had  been  to« 
gether  and  two  remained  to  watoh 
the  corpse.  I  returned  there  the 
same  night,  immediately  after  and 
remained  there  about  half  an  hour. 
I  went  again  during  the  following 
day  at  about  10  or  11  o'clock.  I 
saw  Dr.  Vos  there  that  night,  I 
went  along  viith  him  to  where  the 
body  was  and  it  was  lying  in  the 
same  place. 

Dr,  Vos  recalled,  I  examined 
another  body  near  the  same  place 
during  the  same  month  but  not  ia 
the  same  lane. 

Marim  Csardoxa  sworn.  In  Aa« 
gust  last  I  was  living  near  the  Af 
menian  burial  ground,  Harran* 
harry  GuUy  is  beyond  my  house. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  August 
last  I  was  in  my  bed.  About  10  al 
night  I  heard  an  exclamation  of 
Ah,  ha,  on  hearing  it  I  got  out  of 
bed  and  went  to  the  Verandah 
and  stood  near  the  railing,  I  saw 
one  man  had  fallen  and  three  mea 
near  him,  their  hands  were  moving 
but  I  do  not  know  what  they  were 
doing,  they  weie  about  20  or  85 
Cubits  from  my  house.  They 
were  on  the  road.  I  was  living  in 
my  own  house.  It  is  my  huaband's^ 
and  my  property,  Rebeiro  my  bio« 
ther  was  ia  the  house  at  the  aame 
time.  After  these  men  bad  gone 
away  he  came  up.  Lawrence  mj 
brother  was  also  in  the  bouse.  I 
know  Macan  I  saw  a  Serjeant 
come  to  the  spot  that  night.  Aftec 
I  first  observed  the  3  men  from  my 
boose  I  saw  them  going  away  and 
afterwards  they  looked  back  and 
went  away^  I  heard  ao  other 
noise  than  ah-ha.  I  heard  it  only 
once.  When  the  three  men  went 
away  one  remained  lying  there* 
Shortly  after  I  went  to  bed*  N<k» 
body  out  of  the  house  went  to  ex* 
amine  the  body.  I  did  not  fall 
asleep  before  the  coming  of  tha 
Serjeant.  The  noise  occasioned 
by  bis  coming,  brought  me  .out  of 
bed  again,    I  ^w  the  body  lyiag^. 
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irlMBtheSeijMStMid  his  people 
arrived. 

This  oeonrred  on  the  12th  Aa- 
fast»  when  i  first  looked  out  I  saw 
no  other  persons  on  the  road  be- 
sides the  deceased  and  the  three 
men.  It  was  a  dark  night,  but  if 
there  had  been  others  I  would  have 
seen  them. 

Qmitunud  hf  AfoMk  May.  I 
•houid  not  be  able  to  recognise  anjr 
of  them  again. 

SerjU  MaeoH  recalled,  described 
the  situation  of  the  house  of  the 
last  witness. 

F.  JRebeiro  iwam.  I  am  the  last 
witness'  brother.  I  remember  a 
person  being  killed  in  August  last, 
I  went  to  bed  about  half  after  nine, 
1  heard  a  crying  out  which  woke 
me.  I  ran  into  the  ball|and  thence 
into  the  Verandah  and  saw  a  man 
lying.  My  sister  was  there  be- 
fore me.  I  saw  nobody,  besides  the 
man  lying,  I  went  shortly  after  to 
my  bed.  I  and  my  brother-in-law 
were  the  only  men  in  the  house* 

Lawrence  Rebeiro  euwnu  I  lived 
In  the  same  house  as  last  witness 
in  Aagnst,  I  remember  the  murder 
in  my  neighbourhood,  I  went  to 
bed  a  few  minutes  after  gun  fire, 
I  was  not  awake  till  the  Serjeant 


BeUhAzar   Gatpar    called— did 
■ot  answer. 

Metric  Rego  twom.  I  know  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar.  I  have  known 
ftpmi  for  two  or  three  years  I  re- 
member the  murder  of  the  Chinese 
sw  well  as  the  night.  I  was  Uken 
into  cmstody.  On  this  night  I  saw 
Alowp  between  seven  or  eight,  I 
saw  all  three  of  the  prisoners  at 
my  own  house.  They  did  not  go 
into  m  J  bouse  but  went  and  sat 
down  near  another  bebee  in  the 
tfame  oompoond.  It  is  one  build- 
inff  divided  into  several  apart 
ittonta.  There  is  only  one  entranoe 
into  the  streeU  from  the  house.  In 
tbe  other  rooms  the  beebees  of  the 
fliree  prisoners  lived.  When  1  saw 
tho  prisoners  there  was  another 
Cbinosewith  them  whom  I  had 
t  before,    i  know  kia  name  but 


Chinese  names  are  very  hard  to  be 
repeated :  his  name  is  Loanng  they 
remained  about  half  an  hour  and 
went  out  together   by  the  street 
door.  Lumjaw  gare  his  watch  into 
the  hands  of  bebee   Anna  when 
he  was  going  out.    He  said  no- 
thing to  her  at  the  time.  I  saw  Alowp 
again  the  same  night  after  gun  fire. 
He  walked  in  and    buried  those 
two  knives  in  the   lane.    Alowp 
said  that    they  three   had  killed 
Loaung  the  man  that  had  been 
with  them  daring  the  evening.    1 
saw  him  digging  a  hole  and  bary- 
ing  the  knives.     When  he   first 
came  in  they  were  in  his  cloth.  He 
had  on  an  Knglisb  dress,  I  did  not 
see  them  till  he  shewed  tliem  to  me. 
From  whence  he  produced  them  I 
don't  know.    As  near  as  I  recol- 
lect when  he  came  to  the  compound 
he  named  the  names  of  the  three 
Chinese,  mentioned  the    murder, 
and  told  me  not  to  tell  any  body  of 
it.    He  named  himself  as  being  one 
of  them.    He  said  the  Chinaman 
we  had  along  with  us  we  have 
killed.    This  was  before  he  pro- 
duced the  knives  after  doing  which 
he  went  to  the  lane.    I  did  not  ac« 
company  him.    The  lane  was  just 
opposite  to  my  door  and  in  the 
compound  before   my  own  door. 
Alowp  was  not  actually  in  ray  sight. 
When  he  came  out  he  told  me  he 
had  buried  the  knives  in  the  lane, 
and  he  washed  his  hands  and  went 
away.    When  I  saw  them  I  did 
not  take  them  into  my  hands  one 
had  a  leather  over  it.    I  did  not 
examine  them  to  know   whether 
they   had   any   marks   on  them. 
Alowp  had  the  same  dress  on.    I 
did  observe  his  clothes  on  that  oc- 
casion and  saw  a  little  blood  on 
his  hand.    He  left  the  handker* 
chief  found  by  Macan.    I  saw  a 
little  blood  on  his  Jacket  after  lie^ 
bad  buried  the  knives.   He  shewed 
them  to  me  in  the  compound,  it 
was   dark   there    was   no    light* 
There  was  a  liurkundoss  at  the 
gate.    I  went  out  of  my  house  an 
hour  after  he  went  away  and  was 
aeoompanied  by    *"  ' 
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Barkandoss    io     oii«     Nonoa^s 
liouse  beyond  Teritty  Bazar,  I  saw 
Alowp  again  on  the  road  before  I 
bad  reached  Nonna's  house.    He 
followed  ns  and  we  w«nt  to  Non* 
na's  house.    He  also  went  in,  took 
the  Burkundoss's  blanket  and  went 
away  with  him  saying  he  was  go- 
ing in  search  of  the  other  two  men. 
He  did  not  bring  any  clothes  with 
him  after  gun  fire.    (Witness  was 
reminded  of  her  deposition  at  the 
Police.)    He  had  the  same  dress 
On  as  during  the  day,  but  when  I 
saw  him    on    the    road  he    had 
changed  his  clothes  and  was  in  a 
Chinese  dress  I  did  not  speak  to 
him.    I  do  not  know  what  ho  had 
done  with  the  other  dress.    I  did 
not  tell  the  Magistrate    that  he 
brought  in  his  hands  the  bloody 
clothes  washed  them  and  then  went 
away.    I  was  examined  thrice  at 
the  Police,  I  did  not  tell  the  Magis- 
trate that  he  said  I  would  be  mur« 
dered  if  I  said  any  thing  about  the 
clothes,  but  I  said  I  was  threatened 
to  be  murdered  if  I  mentioned  any 
thing  about  the  knives.    I  was  ex- 
amined before  the    Coroner    and 
gave^hlm  the  same  account  as  I 
gave  to  the  Magistrate,  I  did  not 
mention  any  thing  to  him  about 
the  clothes. 

Betsy  Silva  sworn.  I  know  the 
last  witness  and  lived  in  August 
in  the  same  compound  with  her. 
I  know  the  Prisoners.  I  remember 
their  being  taken  into  custody,  1 
saw  them  before  that  took  place 
about  candle  light  in  the  evening 
in  the  compound.  Four  of  them 
were  there  Loaung  was  the  name 
of  the  other.  They  all  came  iA 
company  and  staid  about  one  hour 
In  !V<  aria's  bouse.  They  went 
away  together  I  saw  Alowp  the 
Same  night  about  ten  in  the  leritty 
Basar  main  road.  It  was  not  near 
the  place  where  I  or  Nonna  lived. 
Be  was  then  dressed  ia  the  same 
manner  as  when  I  first  saw  htm  in 
the  evening.  He  had  on  both  oc- 
casions a  Chinese  dress.  I  swear 
be  had  a  Chinese  dress.  Maria 
Mked  him  where  he  had  been  and 


be  said  be  had  iMen  to  Ibo  8eik 
jeant's  house.  She  asked  hitt 
where  the  other  three  were  and  ho 
answered  there  was  a  riot  and 
be  did  not  know  where  they  weio 
gone  to. 

Anna  D'Cotki  swam.  I  Mved  in 
the  same  compound  with  the  two* 
last  witnesses  in  August.  I  know 
the  Prisoners.  I  was  taken  into 
custody  and  saw  the  Prisoners  the 
evening  before  that>  in  oor  conn'^ 
pound.  I  do  not  reoolleot  any  bo«> 
dy  else.  They  were  dressed  in  Ea* 
ropean  clothes  io  pantaloons,  waiat» 
coast,  shirt,  and  jacket. 

Mr.  Greenlaw  sworn,  I  am  tbo 
Coroner  (papers  shewn)  that  is  my 
signature.  Before  I  pat  it,  thi» 
deposition  was  read  to  the  wit- 
ness in  my  presence  and  she  pnt 
her  mark.  Maria  Rego's  deposition 
was  read  to  the  Court  which  suted 
that  she  had  buried  the  knives.) 

MarisL  Rego  rettUled,     Loaung 
went  out  of  my  house  that  nig^t  j 
never  saw  him  again  dead  or  alive. 
Qd,  By  prisoner  Aftuk  Moy^ 
There  were  people  in  the  compound 
when  Alowp    went   in   with    the 
knives.    I  do  not  know  whether 
those  people  observed  the  knives.. 
Alowp  said   *'  four  of  ns    went 
hence  we  three  killed   him  witk 
these  knives.^''  Bespoke  in  Ben- 
gaily  as  Chinese    speak  it,   antf 
also  made  Ose  of  signs  to  make 
himself  understood.  I  do  not  knoir 
whether  others  can  speak  to  bin 
knowledge  of  Bengally  or  not.     I 
did  not  go  out  with  Alowp  to  m|r 
place  that  night.    I  found  him  on 
my  road  to  Nonna's  house.    Whea 
we  went  to  her  house  Alowp  alao 
came  in  and  the  Burknndosa  ae- 
companied  us.     I    was   alarmed 
when  Alowp  told  me  of  ike  ttii»r« 
der  apd  in  consequence  I  went  oat 
with  Betsy,  I  did  not  tell  her  abo«t 
the  knives  I  told  her  Alowp  has 
told  me  about  a  riot  let  us  go  and 
see,  the  Tannadar   wetat  to  my 
house  that  night  I  did  not  tell  him 
about  the  knives  nor  fe  Mr.  Una* 
an.    Three  days  I  was  in  Coipiflaei 
ment  and  on  the  4tfa  day  I  toU  tii* 
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CoroiMf  about  tto  %viitB  I  w«it 
twice  before  tbe  Coroner.  On  the 
&ni  oqoiision  I  did  not  mention  a- 
J>oiU  the  knifes  becauM  I  was 
Jlfraid  of  being  eonfincd,  I  menj 
tioned  it  on  tbe  ^d  occasion,  I 
went  before  tbe  Magistrate  on 
Honday.  ^, 

B^  Sir  ChMrUs  Chey.  The  op- 
posite party  to  the  DarriuntoUah 
Chinese  are  the  Tiretty  Bazar 
Chinese,  to  the  latter  part  the 
Prisoners  belong. 

Maria  Dorru  Moent.  I  lived  in 
4ngnst  in  Beebee  Anna's  house 
Whom  I  serve,  1  know  the  Prisour 
ors  1  saw  them  oome  to  Beebee  Ki<« 
go's  at  7  in  the  evening  with  an- 
other person.  I  did  not  know  the 
4lh  man  and  neve*  saw  him  again. 

Rumpersawt  Mi$Hr  Bwrkutido9i 
^mam.  I  an  Ihirwan  I  was  Dnr- 
wan  in  Angnst  last  in  a  bouse  in 
Darrnmtollah  the  name  of  the 
party  I  do  not  know,  I  and^  a 
Chinese  were  taken  into  eostody. 
I  do  not  know  the  man. 

Htdloowan  Muter  placed  in  the 
box.  Prisoners  would  ask  no  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Maean  nealUd.  I  saw  the 
body  again  after  that  night.  Betsy 
•was  present  when  the  body  wa* 
before  the  Coroner. 

Bebee  Betty    recalled:  did  not 

000  the  body  before  the  Coroner. 
AntukD'CatU  saw  the  dead  bor 

dy  near  the  burial  ground-  Chow- 
fceydars  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. I  was  taken  by  the  Jemma- 
^r  to  the  spot  but  saw  no 
fierjeant.  I  was  not  present 
wbea  the  Doctor  examined  the 
d^d  body,  which  I  recognised. 
He  was  a  man  advanced  in  years. 

1  did  not  see  liim  a  long  time  be- 
ioro  his  death.  On  tha  evening 
hoSoro  I  saw  the  Piisonen  in 
BmmQ*m  boose  there  was  another 
pernoa  with  them  who  i  think  was 
tto  deceased.        ,    ,.     .       .. 

Tbe  Prisoners  deolined  making 
su&y  defence. 

Thm  CkkfJytMtiet  now  addressed 
the  Jary»   Hie  case  upon  which 


they  were  oalled  upon  to  decide 
was  one  of  a  most  serious  and 
solemn  nature.  That  a  most  bloody 
and  atrocious  murder  had  becin 
committed  on  the  12th  of  August 
last  no  rational  doubt  could  be  en* 
tertained.  His  Lordship  adverting 
to  Uie  testimony  of  Doctor  Vos 
remarked  that  the  Chinese  burial 
ground  near  which  he  stated  the 
body  to  have  been  lying  was  not  m 
material  contradiction  to  the  evi* 
dence  of  the  other  witnesses  since 
his  description  of  the  place  where  the 
body  was  lying  corresponded  with 
theirs  and  they  had  all  concarred 
in  saying  it  was  the  Armenian 
burial  ground:  Dr.  Vos  had  ac- 
counted for  the  absence  of  aoj 
blood  >y  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  rained  the  preceding  night, 
and  he  had  very  minutely  described 
the  wounds  on  the  body  when  ho 
examined  it.  Mr.  Macan  had 
found  the  body  the  preceding  night 
still  breathing  and  no  doubt  could 
therefore  be  entertained  of  the  mur- 
der having  been  perpetrated.  The 
next  point  which  would  come  nn« 
der  their  consideration  was  we- 
ther the  name  of  the  person  so 
killed  was  Loaging  or  some  name 
similar  to  it  as  the  names  of  indi« 
viduals  in  this  country  were  of  diffi- 
cult pronunciation.  Maria  Rego 
stated,  that  the  fourth  who  accom- 
panied the  Prisoners  to  her  house 
was  Looajung  who  was  stated  in 
the  Indictment  to  be  Lobaung  but 
unfortunately  she  had  not  seen  the 
body  after  death.  In  recapitulat- 
ing the  different  .parts  of  her  evi- 
dence his  Lordship  impressed  upon 
the  Jury  the  necessity  of  approach* 
ing  most  cautiously  and  careful- 
ly tbe  evidence  that  might  affect 
the  lives  ot  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  which  demanded  their  most 
earnest  and  strongest  attention. 
They  ought  carefully  to  distinguish 
between  the  evidence  that  affected 
Afauk  Moy  and  Lnmjaw  from  that 
which  affected  Alowp.  On  Mr. 
Macan^s  approaching  tbe  spot 
where  the  body  lay,  tbe  two  former 
who  accompanied  him  seemed  id- 
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lactant  to  approach  the  body.  The 
jary  would  consider  whether  what 
the  Prisoners  Afaak  Moy  and 
Lamjaw  had  reported  to  Mr.  Ma- 
oan  deserved  any  credit  or  whether 
it  had  been  fabricated  to  insure 
their  safety.  If  they  were  disposed 
to  believe  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Vos 
about  the  clothes  they  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  from  the  holes 
in  the  clothes  of  the  Prisoners  not 
corresponding  with  their  wennds 
that  the  wounds  had  been  in- 
flicted by  themselves.  Before  tbey 
eonld  find  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  the  Prisoner  Alowp,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  be 
satisfied  on  the  main  point  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  deceased  Loanng. 
With  respect  to  him  all  the  wit- 
nesses concurred  that  on  the  even- 
ing in  question  he  was  in  company 
with  the  Prisoners  at  Rego's  house. 
The  only  witness  whose  evidence 
eould  convict  Alowp  was  Rego. 
His  Lordship  noticed  her  testimony 
regarding  the  knives  and  the  threat 
ahe  bad  stated  he  had  made  use  of 
killing  her  if  she  divulged  what  he 
told  her  concerning  the  murder. 
2/lacan  had  found  the  knives  and  the 
handkerchief  she  had  mentioned 
Vhile  she  was  in  custody,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  wot  with  blood. 
Kegohad  also  stated  that  there  was 
blood  on  Alowp's  Jacket.  If  they 
believed  her  evidence  on  these 
points  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  his  guilt,  iho'  they  could 
not  weigh  against  the  other  Pri- 
soners. His  Lordship  also  thought 
it  material  for  the  Jury  to  consi- 
der the  degree  of  credit  they  were 
disposed  to  give  to  the  evidence  of 
a  woman  of  Rego*s  character  who 
lived  as  she  had  stated  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  concubine.  With  regard 
to  her  evidence  before  the  Coroner 
lelating  to  the  clothes  of  Alowp 
and  her  testimony  that  day  con- 
tradicting her  former  statement, 
they  consider  whether  she  spoke 
wilfully  false;  or  whether  the 
threat  used  by  the  Prisoner  Alowp 
alarming  her  fears,  and  the  oir- 
ciunstance  of  her  being  a  Prisoner 


at  the  time  before  the  Coroner, 
joined  to  the  weakness  of  the  sex, 
caused  a  trepidation  which  infla- 
enced  the  variation  in  her  testi« 
mony  he  had  noticed.  In  the  for- 
mer case.  If  they  were  of  opinion, 
she  had  wilfully  spoken  false,  they 
where  bound  to  discredit  the 
whole  of  her  testimony*  In  the 
latter  case,  tbey  would  come  to  a 
different  conclusion:  but,  if  the 
Jury  thought  it  safer  to  discredit 
her  evidence,  the  Court  could  not 
find  fault  with  their  verdict  They 
would  also  bear  in  mind  the  con- 
fusion which  marked  the  testimony 
of  the  other  witnesses  in  that  res- 
pect. His  Lordship  again  advert- 
ed to  the  holes  on  the  clothes  of 
the  Prisoners  not  corresponding^ 
with  the  wounds  on  the  backs  of 
the  two  Prisoners,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Cardoso  that  thei« 
were  only  three  men  in  the  street 
when  she  looked  out,  which  added 
to  the  evidence  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses, went  strongly  against  the 
Prisoners  at  the  bar.  If,  however, 
any  doubt  lingered  on  the  minda 
of  the  Jury  of  the  guilt  of  the  Pri- 
soners, they  ought  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  doubt:  and  though  it 
was  certainly  not  desirable  or  aafe 
that  men  guilty  of  murder  and 
embrued  with  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  should  escape  tb« 
the  pniushment  due  to  their  crimes, 
it  was  preferable,  that  they  should, 
than  that  they  should  find  them 
guilty  with  a  doubt  on  their  minds. 

Maria  Rego  was  recalled  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  knives^ 
When  they  were  dn^  out  I  was 
present. 

Mr.  Macan  found  them  withia 
the  compound. 

His  Lordship  had  here  oocasioK 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Jary 
to  Rego's  former  evidence  en  tbi 
subject  of  the  knives. 

The  Jury  retired  at  half  past  alx 
and  returned  in  about  six  minutes 
with  a  verdict  of  Guilty  against 
all  the 'prisoBers,-»£riirA«m,  De* 
9tmhtr  19.  r^         i        * 
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Generil  Gaol  Dblivkrt,  Tubs* 
VkY,  Dec.  18. 

Atn/ei  Tteksan^  ^f^f  Ipste  tad 
Akoc,  were  in  oonnderation  of  the 
impriaoDinent  they  had  already  un- 
dergone and  some  circamstanees 
which  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Jadges  since  their  trial, 
sentenced  to  be  discharged  after 
a  further  imprisonment  of  one 
week. 

Gopatdy  for  Manslaagbter,  on  the 
body  of  his  wife  Jitny,  an  infant 
1 0  years  old,  who  died  in  conse- 
qnence  of  an  indecent  assaolt  by 
the  prisoner  on  her  person,  was 
fined  in  the  sam  of  one  rupee,  and 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprison- 
.  ment. 

Cartiek  Agoores^  for  returning 
from  transportation,  sentenced  to 
be  transported  to  Penang  fpr  a  far- 
ther term  of  14  years. 

Goremohuii  Ghost,  for  burglary 
mnd  robbery,  sentenced  to  14  years' 
transportation. 

HaroOf  for  stealing  a  promissory 
note,  7  years  transportation. 

Burhttaar,  and  Benjamin  Carlotf 
for  felony>  to  be  transported  for  7 
jrears.    ^ 

Dhetndh  Syce,  for  felony,  one 
years'  imprisonment. 

Soobul,  for  felony,  14  years' 
transportation. 

Juggernaut  Busonaui,  and  Goor^ 
dyuly  for  felony,  sentenced  to  7 
years'  transportation. 

Boodoo  Lascar^  for  felony,  and 
found  guilty  with  the  above,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
aenienced  to  2  years'  imprisonment. 

Shaik  Imum  De,  for  felony,  7 
years'  transportation. 

Sana  Mootga,  found  guilty  of 
stealing  2  siWer  bangles  from  the 
ancles  of  a  child,  and  who  had 
only  a  day  or  two  before  he  was 
taken  up  on  the  i>resent  felony, 
^been  released  from  imprisonment; 
was  sentenoed  to  7  years'  transpor- 
tation. 

Bam  and  Jvggoo  Bundoo,  found 
gnilty  of  larceny;  sentenced  to  7 
years'  transfkortation. 


Bameunh^^mny,  for  bnfglai^, 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment. 

GanUh  Sirearnnd  Thmmu  Bern, 
for  forgery,  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  transportation. 

BampersMudGhosey  for  perjury, 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transport- 
ation. 

Bamdhun  Gkeee,  for  cutting  and 
mutilating  his  wife's  nose,  senten- 
ced to  s^ven  years  transportation. 

Daniel  Dunn,  for  assaulting  with 
intent  to  kill,  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

John  Comeliue  Ham  and  Jane 
Biggim  Were  brought  up  for  ina- 
bility to  pay  a  fine  imposed  on  them 
by  the  Court  on  account  of  a  cruel 
assault  made  by  them  on  a  woman 
some  time  ago.  They  were  dis- 
charged, but  his  Lordship  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration  the 
humanity  of  their  making  some 
provision  for  the  poor  woman, 
whom  they  had  made  the  victim 
of  their  acts.— HiirAoTM)  Dee,  19i 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER  1^ 

MnRDBa  OF  A  MiLAY. 

Aitang  was  indicted  for  having, 
on  the  Sdth  of  August,  1827,  com« 
mitted  a  murder  on  the  body  of 
Lungun  Moy. 

The  Prisoner  pleaded  N^otGtdUw. 

Jamee  Maevan  ewom»  I  recol- 
lect the  26th  of  August,  when  in 
consequence  of  information  I  re- 

£  aired  to  China  Parah  where  I 
eard  Chinese  were  fighting.  Pse- 
vious  to  my  arriving  there  Sergeant 
Chalk  brought  the  prisoner  of  the 
bar  to  me ;  I  detained  him  a  few 
minutes  and  then  let  him  go;  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  only  a 
quarrel,  and  he  was  sent  as  a  spy. 
On  arriving  at  China  Parah  I  saw 
a  number  of  Chinese,  about  two 
hundred  of  them,  collected  outside 
of  the  house.  They  were  conduct- 
ing themselves  in  a  quiet  manner. 
I  went  into  the  house  and  saw  a 
Chinese  ly^ngontbe  ground  covered 
with  a  Europe  blanket.  He  ap- 
peared to  me  in  a  dying  state.    I 
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•obsenred  a  quantity  of  blood  where 
lie  was  lyiBff,  and  on  remoTiog  the 
blanket  I  foand  him  woand^  in 
two  placet;  two  Chinese  were 
standing  over  him.  I  femained  a 
few  minutes  in  the  boose.  Ife 
4ied  wbilo  I  was  in  the  hoose.  I 
luew  the  person  of  the  deceased, 
bat  not  his  name.  I  oame  oat 
Into  the  street  to  make  farther 
inqQiry,and  was  told  two  Chinese 
in  Bengalle  dresses  had  stabbed 
hkn.  I  went  into  another  house 
where  there  were  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  Chinese.  I  procured  a  light 
•And  saw  some  blood  on  the  ground. 
It  was  between  8  and  9  at  night. 
I  discovered  more  blood  close  to 
the  bonse  where  the  Cbinese  wero 
•tandiag.  On  discovering  blood 
4n  the  bouse  I  directed  the  Sergeant 
•of  the  Guard  not  to  allow  any  one 
-to  pass.  I  observed  on  closing  the 
•door,  blood  on  the  door  about  two 
ioQt  from  the  ground.  All  the  per- 
sons in  the  house  were  taken  into 
custody  and  sent  under  an  escort 
to  the  Town  Guard,  f  remained, 
and  while  I  was  searching  for 
knives,  Sergeant  Vernan  returned 
with  one  of  the- Chinese,  Leesang, 
wboKiondoctedmeto  a  cot  where 
I  found  a  knife,  and  another  on 
searching  a  chest  under  it ;  both 
were  bloody.  The  blood  on  both 
seemed  to  be  fresh  (The  knives 
produced  in  Court).  Theseare  the 
knives ;  Leesang  pointed  my  atten- 
tion to  the  cot  voluntarily.  I 
found  nothing  else  in  the  house, 
lioesang  was  one  of  those  sent  in 
-custody.  The  following  morning 
the  prisoner  was  brought  to  me  at 
thePolioe  between  6  and  7.  He 
vas  the  same  man  bronght  to  me 
the  night  before.  The  night  be- 
fore I  observed  nothing  particular 
about  the  Prisoner. 

The  Prisoner  was  asked  if  he 
would  ask  any  questions,  but  the 
Interpreter  a  Mussulman  was  un« 
able  clearly  to  onderstand  him,  he 
speaking  in  a  peouliar  dialect.  In 
consequence  of  which  a  Chinese 
who  had  interpreted  between  the 
PcisoMr  and  ifn  Gieenlaw,  as 


well  as  to  the  Grand  Jury,  was 
sworn  in  Interpreter,  and  the  above 
evidence  was  repeated  to  the  inter- 
preter. 

Queitioned  hy  the  Prisoner.  He 
bad  no  arms  nor  blood  about  him 
when  be  was  taken  into  custody. 
He  did  not  come  to  mo  that  night 
to  inform  of  the  murder. 

Bi/  the  Bench.  I  heard  the  next 
day  that  a  person  had  come  to  the 
Police  gate.  I  heard  it  from  tbe 
Sentry,  Who  said  he  would  not  be 
able  to  rec^nize  him  if  he  saw 
him  again. 

Jamet  Chalhiwom  I  am  a 
Town  Sergeant,  I  recollect  being 
on  duty  in  China  Para  on  the 
96th  AtigQst  last.  I  saw  the  prison- 
er on  the  26th  August,  about ^ 
at  night  in  the  Chitporeroad,  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  near 
'  the  drain.  He  was  ail  alone  when 
I  saw  him,  I  told  Maccao,  there 
was  a  Chinese  standing  there ;  he 
ordered  me  to  bring  him  to  him ;  bo 
looked  at  him  and  let  him  go.  I 
saw  Prisoner  again  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  day  at  the  Police. 

TF.  Vernon  iwom,  I  recollect 
going  to  China  Para  on  the  26th 
August  last.  I  had  some'  Chinese 
that  night  in  my  custody,  wbom.I 
found  in  China  Para,  and  took 
them  to  the  Town  Goardl  I  know 
Leesang.  After  taking  him  to  tho 
Town  Guard  he  appeared  in  great 
agitation  and  as  if  he  appeared 
desirous  of  making  some  comma- 
nication.  A  Chinese  boy  inter'* 
preted  between  us,  and  I  returned 
in  consequence  with  Leesang  to  the 
house  whence  I  had  taken  them 
into  custody.  He  went  volunta* 
rily.  When  I  went  to  the  bouso 
be  pointed  to  a  cot  whence Maccan 
took  a  knife  in  my  presence,  and 
on  further  search  another  knifo 
from  a  box.  (Witness  identified 
the  knives.) 

Lee9an§4Wom  (and  identi/ied  hf 
the  last  witness.)  I  knew  Lungna 
Moy ;  he  was  my  brother's  son.  He 
is  dead  ;  I  know  the  prkoner,  W0 
used  to  lire  tofelhen  .  I  and  (ka 
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ptifoiMrlived  io  the  same  home* 
itMidy  bat  not  in  tbe  same  hoaae  or 
•partoienU  I  knew  tbe  prisoner 
before  AngoBt  last.  On  the  eren- 
ingp  of  the  96th  of  Aagast  last  I 
vent  to  the  Prisoner's  apartment. 
Vherowere  foarof  as,  Alow*  Lee- 
ehung,  and  Snnton.  Lungunmoj 
was  the  only  person  that  came 
into  the  room.  He  came  alone. 
It  was  about  7  in  the  evening, 
linngon  Moy  set  down.  The  Pri« 
aonercamein  haJf  an  hoar  after 
Lnngan  Moy.  had  seated  himself; 
when  the  prisoner  came  in.  he  had 
m  knife  in  each  hand,  one  of  which 
lie  applied  to  his  throat,  and  with 
the  other  he  woanded  him  (the 
deceased.)  The  deceased  exclaim-  * 
edAhjaAhyai.  I  pulled  the  Pri- 
ioner  away  after  he  had  wound* 
•d  him,  and  tbe  deceased  ran 
away.  The  Prisoner  dropt  the 
knives  and  escaped.  I  picked 
wp  the  knives  and  hid  one  of  them 
under  a  chest,  and  the  other  under 
the  bedding  of  a  cot.  I  shewed 
the  knives  to  some  of  the  Chinese. 
Icame  back  with  the  Sergeant  to 
the  house  and  produced  the  knives 
to  the  Sergeant,  f  Witness  identi'- 
fied  the  knives).  I  did  not  hear  any 
words  pass  beween  the  deceased 
and  the  Prisoner  before  the  afiair 
took  place.  I  did  not  know  in 
what  house  he  expired.  After  he 
was  wounded  he  pressed  his  arms 
to  his  belly  and  ran  oat. 

Btf  the  Prisoner.    We  did  live 
in  the  same  compoond.  Prisoner 
•  lived  in  one  room. 

QHestioH.  Why  did  yon  pick 
up  the  knives  and  not  give  them  to 
the  Sergeant.' 

Answer,  Becaase  I  was  taken 
away  by  the  Sergeant,  which  pre« 
vented  my  delivering  them  La  the 
first  instance. 

Question  Most  there  not  have 
been  blood  on  my  body  if  I  killed 
bim! 

Antwer,  Yon  ran  the  knife 
into  him  when  the  deceased  placed 
his  hands  over  the  plaoe^  and  yoa 
.I9D  away. 
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AUsy  swonu  I  live .  near  TiMf^ 
ty  Bazar.  I  know  Leesang  th# 
last  witness.  I  live  in  the  same 
apartment  with  him.  I  know  the 
Prisoner,  who  lived  on  the  26th 
Aug.  last  in  tbe  same  compounds 
I  knew  Lungun  Moy.  Lungun 
MojF  came  on  the  26th  August 
into  my  room  and  sat  down.  There 
were  4  of  us»  and  5  including  him. 
The  Prisoner  came  in  afterwards 
and  inflicted  wounds  on  the  de- 
ceased with  a.  knife.  He  had  one 
in  each  hand,  he  struck  him  once 
on  the  left  breast.  I  called  to  him, 
on  which  he  made  an  attempt  to 
strike  me.  I  ran  away  and  do  not 
know  if  he  struck  him  oftener  than 
once.  I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  the  knives.  I  saw  the  prisoner 
run  one  of  his  knives  into  the  de« 
ceased. 

Qitettianed  by  ihg  Prisoner.  Yoa 
saw  this  murder;  why.  did  not 
yoa  apprise  the  authorities  oS  it. 

Answer,  1  did^  I  made  a  noise 
in  the  street. 

By  the  Bench.  No  quarrel  be- 
tween them  took  place,  when  this 
deed  was  committed  ? 

ApochsufOi^.  I  live  near  Tiretf- 
ty  Bazar.  I  knew  the  deceased* 
I  know  the  prisoner,  on  the  26th 
August  last,  the  prisoner  lived  in 
a  house  contiguous  to  my  own* 
On  the  evening  of  the  26th  August 
last,  tbe  deceased  came  to  my 
house  at  caqdie  light,  and  again 
after  he  had  been  wounded  he  came 
running  to  my  house,  and  he  was 
rubbing  his  breast  with  his  hands, 
and  I  saw  blood  running  from  his 
body,  and  he  fell  on  the  ground. 
The  deceased  never  rose  again 
after  falling.  He  was  not  removed 
from  there  ;  he  expired  there.  He 
reached  my  house  about  half  after 
7  and  died  at  about  d  o'clock. 
When  the  deceased  aame  ranning 
to  my  house,  be  said  Attang  hi^ 
killed  me,  Attang  has  killed  me, 
which  he  repeated  freouentlv,  and 
desired  his  bi  other  to  be  called  to 
bim.  His  brother  came,  bat  the 
chowkeydars  prevented  his  going: 

in*    Ididnotseeliig-^^Google 
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Achee  iwom.  I  live  near  Tiretty 
Bazar.  I  am  a  carpenter.  Ikneir 
the  deoeased.  I  saw  bim  on  the 
evening  of  26tli  August  last,  com* 
ing  ont  of  one  door  and  going  into 
the  last  witnesses  hoose  and  fall. 
I  laid  bold  of  him  and  prevented 
his  falling,  when  he  desired  me  to 
go  to  his  brother. 

When  I  held  him  and  prevented 
his  falling,  he  told  me  that  the 
prisoner  had  wounded  him.  I  in* 
formed  his  brother  as  I  was  desired 
and  on  my  return  I  saw  the  Ser^^ 
l^eants  and  Sepojs  there,  and  the 
deceased  had  a  little  breath  still 
remaining  in  him.  He  had  not  the 
power  of  speech  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Vos  sworn*  I  examined  the 
body  of  the  deceased  on  the  27th 
of  August,  in  China  Parah.  The 
police  people  pointed  out  the  body 
to  me,  which  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  a  large  quantity  «f 
blood.  There  were  two  woanda 
on  the  chest,  penetrating^  through 
the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  the  other  a  little  more  back- 
"wards,  and  one  of  the  oartileges 
of  tho  ribs  was  divided.  On  ex- 
amination 1  found  an  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  chest.  There  was 
one  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen,  penetrating  in  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  abdomen  from  which  pro- 
truded a  small  part  of  the  omen- 
tum. Tho  upper  wound  on  the 
chest  was  sufficient  to  cause  death 
in  conseaucnce  of  the  extravasa- 
tion of  blood.  .  There  was  another 
wound  on  the  tight  arm  but  it  was 
not  deep.  There  were  several 
Chinese  present  when  I  examined 
the  body  ;  I  believe  I  should  know 
two  of  them  again  if  I  were  to  see 
them.  I  don't  think  Leesung  was 
present.  Alloy  was  not  present. 
Apock  was  present. 

Defence  of  the  PriiOfur,  Leesung 
and  Alloy  have  sworn  that  I  kill- 
ed him  in  that  house.  Leesung 
stated  he  had  four  wounds,  and 
the  other  stated  only  one  wound* 
Leesung  stnted  there  was  no  blood, 
and  the  Sergeant  said  there  was  ; 
you  mutt  pass  two  rooms  before 


yoa  go  into  thei  street,  and  yiMi 
must  pass  ten  doors  before  yon  go 
to  Apock's  shop.  If  ho  reeeived 
four  wounds  how  eoald  he  ran  so 
far.  Langunmoy  lived  on  this 
side  and  Apock  on  the  other.  If 
I  wounded  him  as  was  stated,  how 
oould  he  have  gone  to  the  other 
house  which  is  so  far?  There  was 
another  room  belonging  to  a  par* 
ticnlar  friend  of  his,  adjoining  his, 
why  did  he  not  go  in  there  if  he 
was  wounded  as  the  witnesses  stat* 
edin  that  hoase?  If  I  killed  the 
man  why  did  they  not  oaose  me  to 
be  apprehended  immediately?  I 
was  not  at  the  plaee  at  all,  how 
can  they  say  that  I  killed  him?  I 
had  no  recent  dispute  with  the 
man,  why  shonld  I  kill  him?  I  had, 
itts  true,  a  former  quarrel  with  him* 
It  was  a  dark  night,  how  can  they 
say  that  I  killed  the  man ;  the  Dor- 
rumtollah  Chinese  had  made  a  vow 
which  they  were  then  fulfilling. 
They  consist  of  a  large  body,  and 
can  establish  any  thing  they  choose 
by  means  of  their  nnmbers. 

Sir  John  Pranh$^  in  sumining  np 
the  evidence  to  the  Jury,  observc<lt 
that  if  they  believed  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  who  bad  appeared 
in  the  Court,  they  eoakl  have  ao 
doubt  that  on  the  S6th  of  •  August 
a  most  barbarous  and  bloody  mur- 
der had  been  committed.  Mr.  Mac- 
can  had  stated  that  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,  he  went  to  a  house  la 
China  Parah,  and  sa^  a  number 
of  people  gathered  together  bat  ob- 
served nothing  riotous,  la  their 
behaviour^' that  on  going  into  the 
house  he  saw  a  body  lying  oa  the 
ground,  and  on  his  afterwards  go- 
ing into  the  street  he  saw  blood  ia 
the  street  near  another  house,  which 
on  entering,  he  observed  blood  on 
the  threshold  and  on  the  door  2  foot 
above  it*  His  Lordship  adverted 
to  the  finding  of  the  knives  waA 
the  declaration  of  the  dying  aaaa 
that  Alowp  had  stabbed  him.  The 
declaration  of  a  man  at  thateoienB 
moment,  when  he  believed  he  was 
bidding  adieu  to  every  sabluaary 
concern,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
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appearin;  befora  his  onstor  was 
ooDfliderd  by  il^A  law  to  have  the 
foroo  aad  sanation  of  an  Oath. 
He  begged  however  that  they  weald 
not  forget  the  sitaation  in  which 
the  prisoner  was  found  by  Mr. 
Chalk  near  a  drain.  He  had  no 
blood  on  his  elothes  when  be  was 
hioQght  before  Mr.  Macoan  and 
that  ofltoer  saw  at  that  time  no  rea« 
son  for  detaining  him ;  and  altho' 
they  had  evidenoe  of  his  having 
fled  from  the  soene  of  blood,  yet 
it  was  also  evident  that  he  was 
found  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the 
plaee»  and  that  no  blood  was  oh- 
serreable  on  his  clothes,  he  sob-* 
mitted  these  circamstanoes  to  their 
most  serious  consideration,  and  if 
after  the  investigation  they  had 
any  rational  doubt,  they  ought  to 
give  the  Prisoner  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Jury  retired,  and  in  about 
4  minutes  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
Guilty. 

The  Chief  JuitUe^  immediately 
after  the  finding  of  the  above  sen» 
tence,  proceeded  to  pass  sentence 
of  death  on  ilfauk  Moy,  Lnmjaw 
and  Alowp,  who  had  been  tried  the 
preceding  day,  in  the  following  im- 
pressive manner. 

Afamk  Ma^t  Lvmjawtnd  Ahwp. 
Tou  have  severally  been  found 
guilty  of  a  most  savage  and  atro* 
cious  murder :  you  three  in  a  dark 
and  solitary  place  set  on  a  single 
man.  fie  was  your  comrade  and 
trusted  himself  with  you.  You 
murdered  him  with  knives  in  a 
manner  that  marked  a  most  bloody 
and  ferodons  disposition.  Imme- 
diately after  this  abominable  deed 
was  perpetrated,  ^on  fabricated 
a  false  story,  by  which  yon  hoped, 
the  punishment  due  to  your  crimes 
would  fall  on  the  heads  of  innocent 

5 arsons.  To  bear  out  your  false- 
ood  you  went  to  the  extent  of  in- 
flicting wonnds  on  your  own  per- 
sons,  and  with  a  contemptuous  im- 
pudence of  which  I  do.  not  remem* 
her  anexample,  you  dared  to  present 
yourselves  to  an  officer  of  Justice. 
Von  have  shewn  an  audacity,  fero- 
atoasnes^and  deteimination  which 


make  yon  unfit  tolive  In  any  sooiety, 
as  your  existence  is  a  danger  to  the 
people  among  whom  you  live.  Your 
lives  are  forfeited,  and  you  must 
die  by  the  common  execution- 
er. It  is  the  desire  of  the  Court 
that  the  acts  of  Justice,  and  ia 
this  in  particular,  should  be  slow« 
solemn,  deliberate  and  sure.  W  ith 
that  view  a  short  time  is  allowed 
you  to  live,  but  it  will  only  be  a 
short  time,  and  do  not  allow  that  to 
create  in  your  minds  any  hopes  of 
pardon.  The  Court  will  fix  in  its 
sentence  the  days  in  which  your 
deaths  are  to  take  place.  The  Eng- 
lish law  claims  obedience  from  all 
who  liTC  where  it  prevails,  and  if 
they  claim  protection  from  it,  they 
must  also  observe  and  obey  it ;  and 
where  it  is  neoessary  and  where  it 
is  prescribed,  that  claim  to  obedi- 
ence will  always  be  enforced  even 
to  death. 

They  were  then  sentenced,  Afawk 
Moy  to  be  executed  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  Monday  the  7th  of  January, 
and  Lumjaw  and  Alowp  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  the  8th  of  the 
sapie  month. 

His  Lordship  then  addressed 
Attang— You  also  have  been  found 
guilty  on  clear  evidence  of  a  bloody 
murder :  you  have  heard  the  ouser«> 
vations  that  have  been  addressed 
to  the  other  prisoners.  It  has  been 
proved  the  act  you  perpetrated 
did  not  arise  from  any  sudden'' 
impulse,  and  tho'  it  has  not  been 
marked  by  all  the  same  features 
of  atrocity  as  the  other  prisoners, 
yet  it  marked  a  settled  resolution 
to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow 
creature,  and  an  unrelenting  fero- 
city in  the  execution  of  your  will. 
The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be 
executed  on  the  morning  of  Mon^  . 
day  the  7th  of  January. 

The  prisoners  except .  the  last, 
did  not  seem  concerned  at  their 
fato,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
careless  manner  and  Uie  u  nrestrain- 
ed  smile  which  played  over  their 
features  even  at  the  awful  moment 
when*  the  brief  terjn>Qf  Jtheir  ex- 
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ifltenoe  WM   pioliouiioed.-«>AirA. 
Dec  20. 

Rniy  made  hy  the  HonorMe  lAr 
C&ef  Juitice,  to  the  Address  of 
the  Grtand  Jury. 

**  Upon  a  fonner  oooasion  I  took 
the  liberty  of  pointing  oot  to  joa 
the  distinction  between  a  Present- 
ment, and  an  Address.  One  is 
known  to  th6  law :  a  valnable  pri- 
irilege,  and  important  function  of  a 
Grand  Jury:  a  means  whereby 
defects  in  the  executive  powers  of 
Government  may  sometimes  be 
supplied  :  inertness  may  be  stimu- 
lated: nuisances  abated:  crimes 
punished ;   oppression  removed  : 

Sowerfol  offenders  quelled:  and 
lis,  in  clises  with  which  single 
persons  may  be  anwiliing  or  afraid 
tooope. 

An  Address  is  not  a  thing  recog- 
nized by  Law :  it  doesnot  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  Judges  to  whom 
it  is  made  :  it  does  not^  in  any  le- 
l^itimate  or  effectual  manner,  call 
into  action  the  powers  which  they 
possess.  Indirectly  it  may  do 
good  by  exciting  attention,  and  so 
may  any  other  publication.  Par- 
don me,  if  1  say,  that  it  may  also 
do  harm. 

With  most  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  Address  I  agree  :  in 
none  of  them,  probably  is  there 
more  than  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween us.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  Gentlemen  of  whom  the  Grand 
Juries  of  Calcutta  are  composed, 
assures  me  that  they  cannot  have 
any  object  at  which  it  is  not  right 
to  aim  :  there  cannot  be  any  ques'* 
tions  between  us  except  as  to  the 
mode  of  attaining  what  we  desire. 
But  1  will  not  let  the  latter  part  of 
your  Address  go  before  the  world 
without  remark.  If  not  here,  it 
may  be  misapprehended  elsewhere. 
Hot  is  this  all.  You  summon  me 
to  a  task  for  which  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  a  suf- 
Hoient  exigence,  snfltoient  adthori^ 
or  sufficient  means :  but  if  I  give  a 
dlent  assent  to  your  Address,  it  will 
be  supposed  that  I  am  about  \o  en- 


ter upon  the  employmeBt  whici^ 
yon  have  assigned  .to  me.    I  aii»^ 
taken  somewhat  by  surprise  ;  for 
it  was  only  in  my  way  down  stair» 
to  Court  that  I  heard  what  was  to. 
be  the  subject  of  complaint.    My 
mind  was  then  loaded  with  the- 
paiaful   oonsideration  of  this  in- 
dictment of  three  men  for  murder 
in  the  trial  of  which  I  have  been 
ever  sinoe^  and  I  am  now  engaged  : 
but  rather  than  let  this  matter  past 
in  silence,  I  will  say  what  my  mind, 
snpplies. 

The  fees  of  the  Officers  of  th». 
Conrt  were  settled  and  set  forth  in 
a  table,  so  far  back,  that  it  8eem». 
to  be  improbable  that  the  rate  of 
them  should  be  too  high  for  tho^ 
present  day.    I  have  never  befoio 
heard  a  hint  that  such  is  the  oase^ 
or  thatnnneoessaryfees  ace  insert- 
ed in  the  taUe,  which  k  aocessabie 
to«ll  the  suitors  of  the  Conrt.  I  have- 
never  heard  any  complaint  whatever 
of  that  table  of  fees.    It  ^as  set- 
tled, I  believe,  afier  great  oonsi-- 
deration,  and  by  persons  veiy  eom« 
petenito  the  nndertaking.    And^ 
though  many  of  you  are  better  qua** 
lifted  to  estimate  money  than  my* 
self,  I  will  state  as  my  own  im*.^ 
pression,  that  the  general  rate  of 
fees  in  that  table,  with  a  relerencu 
tO'thecironmstanoesof  this  oovLUn 
try,  is-  not  improperly  high -Let 
me  add,  however,  that  if  you  ean 
point  out  any  particular  excessu 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  your  oh. 
servations. 

If  the  costs  of  law  proceedings 
are  excessive,  E  am  inelined,  from, 
one  or  two  cases  which  have  bee» 
imperfectly  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Judges,  to  suppose  that  thisi 
arises  from  charges  made  for  bufli* 
ness,  which  is  not  aetaally  done, 
or  which  is  unnecessarily  or  supers 
fioously  done,  rather  than  frem 
any  excess  in  the  nae  of  fees. 

The  remedy  for  this  abuse,  if  it 
exisU  in  this  form,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  saitors  themselves.  If  aa 
officer  wilfully  receives  a  fee  to 
which  the  table  of  fees  does  not 
enUtlehim^itisextortion^  andh* 
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mmf  be  brotiglit  to  pmugliiBftnt. 
If  the  Uxer  of  costs  allows  super- 
flaoss  oharipes  to  be  made,  his  tax- 
ation may  be  broaght  aoder  the 
lefiew  of  the  Court.  .Vi^UmUibui 
JMM  dormitniikus  strvit  lex:  an 
Snglish  Court  will  give  its  suitors 
jredress,  bat  thev  must  ask  for  it; 
and  ask  for  it  in  the  forms  pre- 
■oribed  by  law. 

I  have  a  reluotanoe  to  assume 
inqaisitorial  functions :  and  be* 
yond  the  limits  of  the  Conrt  I  will 
not  be  urged  to  do  so.  My  proper 
capacity  is  my  judicial  office.  In 
that  I  have  always  a  well  defined 
course  before  me;  in  that  I  am 
sufliciently  armed  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  duty :  if  I  step  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  oommissiony  I  am 
lame  and  impotent.    If,  upon  the 

.  sudden,  I  were  io  summon  all  the 
Officers  of  the  Conrt,  and  to  insti- 
tute a  search  through  the  subordi« 
HAte  departments  of  their  offices, 
I  might  throw  all  things  into  con- 
f  usion«  and  stop  the  proceedings  of 
4he  Coort^  without  being  able  to 
aettle  what  1  had  disturbed— When 
such  an  enouiry  was  deemed  ne- 
oessary  by  toe  Legislature,  it  was 
specially  provided  for  by  the  37 
Geo.  III.  c.  142.  s.  6.  and  the  Conrt 
of  Directors  were  empowered  to 
•call  upon  the  Chief  Justice  to  in- 
stitute an  enc^uiry,  which  was  to 
be  oompleted  m  concnrrenoe  with 
the  OoTemment.  The  clanse  is  in 
•the  following  worda: ''  And  where- 
as by  the  said  hereiptofore  recited 
Act,it  wasenacted^  that  his  Majesty 
might, by  Charterer  Letters  patent, 
establish  a  Supreme  Court  of  Jvtn 
feature  at  Fort  William  in  Ben- 
.gal;  in Xhe  manner,  and  with  the 
.powers  in  the  said  act  mentioned; 
and  it  was  also  enacted,  that  the 

.  Supreme  Court  so  to  be  erected 
should  have  power  to  appoint 
Clerks  and  other  Ministedal  Of- 
ficers, with  such  seasonable  sala- 
ries, as  should  be  approved  of  by 
the  Governor- General  and  Council : 
And  whereas  His  Majesty  did 
issue  Bis  Boyal Letters  patent  for 
«n«tiog  ikSupremo  Court  of  Jndi- 


eatare  at  Fort  WilUum  In  Bengal; 
and  among  other  things.  Power  waa 
given  to  the  said  Supreme  Court, 
from  tjkae  to  time,  as  ocasion  should 
require,  to  appoint  such  Clerks,  and 
Ministers  as  should  be  necessary 
for  the  admistration  of  Justioe, 
and  the  excution  of  the  authorities 
granted  to  the  Court,  which  said 
Officers  and  Clerks  were  to  receive 
such  reasonable  salaries  as  the  said 
Supreme  Court  should  appoint  for' 
each  office  and  place  respectively, 
and  as  the  Governor- General  and 
Council  should  approve:  And 
whereas  the  said  Supreme  Court 
did  appoint  certain  Clerks  and 
Ministers,  with  salaries,  which 
were  approved  of  by  the  Governor* 
General  and  Council :  And  where- 
as doubts  have  arisen  whether  the 
said  salaries  so  appointed  and 
approved  of  as  aforesaid,  can  be 
reduced  or  altered,  or  any  of  the 
said  offices  abolished  or  snppressed, 
without  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament :  And  wheress  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
the  Clerks  and  Ministers  of  the 
Supreme  Conrt,  amount  to  a  large 
sum,  and  yet  nevertheless  the  said 
Clerks  and  Ministers  have,  and 
do  receive.  Fees  for  all  business 
done  by  them  in  the  said  Conrt: 
And  whereas  it  may  be  expedient 
that  the  said  Salaries  should  be 
reviewed,  and  that  Power  should 
be  given  to  alter  the  same  if  ne- 
cesary;  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  India,  to  direct  die  Chief 
Justice  of  the  said  Supreme  Court 
to  issue  a  Preceptor  Order,  direct- 
ed to  all  and  each  of  the  Officers, 
Clerks,  and  Ministers  of  the  Su* 
preme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort 
\Villiam  in  Bengal,  calling  upon 
them  and  each  of  them  to  make  a 
return  upon  Oath,  which  Oath  the 
said  Chief  Justice,  or  any  of  the 
Judges  of  the  said  Supreme  Court, 
are  hereby  empowered  and  re« 
quired  to  administer,  of  the  amount 
of  the  Salary  receivedhbgr  each 
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Offieer  or  Ofieem,  and  also  a  list 
of  the  Fees  to  which  be  or  they 
are  entitled,  together  with  the 
amoant  of  the  same,  which  have 
been  received  by  such  Officer  for 
the  Three  Years  next  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  the  said 
Precept  or  Order." 

f  doabt  whether  the  Jndges 
would  be  justified  after  that  pre- 
cedent^ in  taking  sach  an  enquiry 
entirely  into  their  own  hands  npon 
the  mere  suggestion,  even  of  so 
respectable  a  body  as  vourselves. 

I  have  at  heart  the  improvement 
of  the  constitution  of  this  Court. 
I  keep  my  attention  fixed  upon  it : 
something  has  already  been  done  ; 
and  I  will  avail  myself  of  future 
opportunities  as  they  arise,  to  make 
further  approaches  to  my  object. 
I  will  undertake  to  say  for  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  for  myself, 
that  if  a  hatred  and  disdain  of 
corruption  can  repress  it,  it  will 
not  be  by  example  alone,  but  by 
our  known  determination  to  treat 
it  without  mercy,  that  it  will  be 
repressed.  I  will  pledge  them  as 
well  as  myself,  if  you  bring  an  of- 
fender before  us,  that  an  Officer  of 
the  Court  shall  find  the  same  se- 
verity in  us  as  a  stranger  would : 
but  I  cannot  pledge  myself  on  ac« 
count  of  your  present  suggestion, 
toattcApt  a  general  and  trouble- 
some enquiry  of  which  the  com- 
mencement would  be  made  under 
dubious  authority,  the  progress 
might  be  stopped  for  want  of  pow* 
er  to  compel  a  discovery  upon  Oath, 
and  that  the  termination  might 
leave  the  Court  without  Officers, 
competent  to  the  transaction  of  its 
business.''— &ov^  Gaz.  Dec,  20. 
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AsuOic  Sottetv.-^k  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day last,  at  their  apartments,  the 
Honorable  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq. 
Vice  President,  in  the  Chair.    A 

letter  was  read  from  the  President,    in  which  he  refers  their  origin  to 
the  Honorable  J.  H.  HaringtoUi    the  types  of  the  cyole  of  hoiini  «d<I 


]Ss<t.,  expressing  his  regrtt  at*  n6t 
being  able  to  attend  the  Meeting, 
and  resigning  his  situation  as  Pre- 
sident in  consequence  of  his  depar* 
tare  for  Europe.  It  was  resolved 
accordingly  to  return  the  thanks  of 
the  Society,  to  the  President,  for 
his  long  and  valuable  servioes. 
Mr.  Harington,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  a 
few  weeks  after  its  foundation  was 
made  Secretary,  which  office  ha 
filled  for  twelve  years,  until  publio 
duty  removed  him  from  Calcutta* 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  Pre<> 
sidency  in  1797,  he  was  nominated 
Vice  President,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  attached  to  the  Soci- 
ety, till  he  visited  England  In 
1820 :  after  his  return  from  Eu« 
rope,  he  was  elected  President. 
In  early  life,  Mr.  Harington  was 
one  uf  the  few  assiduous  euKiTa- 
tors  at  that  period,  of  Persian  Li- 
terature, on  which  he  conferred  aa 
obligation  of  the  highest  kind,  by 
a  valuable  edition  of  Sadi.  Ho 
was  also  an  industrious  contribu- 
tor to  Gladwin's  Asiatic  Miscella- 
ny, one  of  the  best  collections  of 
its  class.  Latterly,  hia  attention 
was  confined  to  his  publio  duties, 
in  connexion  with  which  his  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Regulations  was  pte- 
pared  and  published,  and  a  Tain* 
able  Essay  on  the  authorities  of 
Mohammedan  Law,  printed  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  in  which  there 
are  other  contributions  from  hia 
pen  especially  in  the  early  to- 
lumes. 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Roylc  was 
elected  a*member  of  the  society. 
Amongst  the  donations  to  die  KbEa- 
ry,  were  several  numbers  of  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  the  second  part 
ofthelOth  Tolume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Hindu  Tlieatre  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  a  work  on  the 
Letters  and  Numercial  Signs  of  all 
nations,  by  Monsr.  De  Paravey, 
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dayg  in  uie  anmagst  the  Chinese, 
and  which  he  regSTcIf  as  an  antedi- 
lavian.  To  the  museam  were  pre- 
sented varioas  stone  images  found 
in  a  tank  at  Jagannalb,  and  for- 
wardedbyMr.  Mansbacb,  through 
Mr.  Harington  ;  also  through  the 
same  gentleman,  a  staffed  mask 
deer,  and  specimen  of  the  musk 
bags  from  Napal.  Specimens  of 
Iron  ores,  from  Bardwan,  with 
Analyses  of  their  contents,  by  Mr. 
Piddington,  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Calder.  From  the  Analyses, 
it  appears,  that  the  Metallic  con^ 
tents  of  the  ores  vary  from  37  to  60 
per^nt.  of  Iron;  they  are  most- 
ly irarieties  of  the  red  or  ocbry 
Iron  ore,  or  the  Leterite  of  Buch- 
anan ;  the  Iron  is  mostly  in  the 
state  of  Peroxide,  and  most  of  the 
specimens  contain  oxide  of  Man« 
canese,  in  some  instances  in  very 
brge  proportion,  to  the  extent  of 
10  and  even  16  per  cent. 

Two  sets  of  Meteorological  Re« 
Kisters  for  1819  and  1820,  kept  at 
Koigerh  and  Subathoo,  and  in  the 
Ticinity,  were  presented  by  Cap- 
tain Gerard  :  to  those  are  attached 
Tables  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
winds,  temperature  of  springs, 
river  and  torrents,  and  a  list  of  the 
places  were  the*  observations  were 
taken,  with  their  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  and  Barometrical  ele- 
vations. 

A  Gommnnication  was  read  from 
Captain  Cautley,  in  continuation 
of  bis  former  account  of  a  Coal 
Deposit  in  Nahn,  expressing 
doubts  whether  the  mineral  should 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
liipiite  rather  than  the  Coal  for- 
nation,  as  it  corresponds  with-  the 
former,  in  every  respect,  exoept 
the  presence  of  organic  remains, 
none  of  which  have  been  detected. 
Kotwithstanding  this,  however, 
Captain  C.  thinks  it  may  be  re- 
ferred either  to  Lignite,  or  to  some 
of  the  intermediate  grades  of  the 
approach  to  Coal,  similar  depo- 
sits, no  doobt,  exist  throughout 
ihe  whole  of  the  lower  range. 
Captain  C.  gives  also  a  descrip- 


tion of  two  of  these,  found  id  the 
Kalowala  pass,  east  of  the  Jomna 
Biver.  The  Deposit  in  the  first  of 
these  is  in  Horizontal  Layers,  fre* 
qnently  eonlorted,  varying  from 
minute  threads  to  the  thickness  of 
one  or  two  inches,  and  interrupted 
by  transverse  sections  of  carboniz- 
ed trees  flattened  by  great  pressure. 
It  lies  between  strata  of  conglo* 
merate  of  clay,  and  calcareous 
Sandstone,  beneath  which  is  the 
bine  clay,  and  bears  dicidedly  the 
character  of  submerged  deposit  of 
yegetable  remains.  The  second 
deposit  is  of  a  precisely  similar 
character,  but  the  Sandstone  in 
which  it  is  imbeded,  is  of  a  bright^ 
yellow  colour.  Captain  C.  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Sandstone  which 
prevails  In  the  lower  ranges  of 
mountain,  to  the  skirt  of  tiie  Dehra 
and  Kardah  valleys,  approximates 
to  the  new  red  Sandstaoe  of  Bng- 
lish  Geologists.  The  peculiarly 
peaked  summits  of  these  hills, 
which  resemble  the  outlines  of  a 
primitive  formation,  he  ascrities  to 
the  presence  of  clay  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  by  which  the  Sandstone  is 
protected  from  rapid  decomposi* 
tion. 

A  paper  was  also  read  from  Dr. 
Butter,  of  Ghazeepore,  upon  the 
origin  pf  Aerolites,  which  he  main* 
tains  to  be  atmospheric,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  theories  which  refer 
them  to  lunar  volcanoes,  or  a  com* 
mov  source  with  the  asteroids,  the 
explosion  of  some  planetary  body, 
or  to  the  still  more  nnlikely 
projection  of  voleaaoes  on  the 
earth's  surface.  After  pointinfir 
out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
all  these  suppositions,  Dr.  B, 
shews,  that  solids  are  subject  to 
evaporation  as  well  as  flnids,  and 
refers  to  the  fact  established  by 
experiment,  that  earths  and  me- 
tals, in  assuming  the  gaseous 
form,  become  lighter  than  any- 
other  gases  under  similar  pressure 
and  temperature  :  consequently  it 
is  probable,  that  the  highest  re* 
gions  of  the  atmosphere  are  oc- 
cupied by  gaseous    metals  3^[e 
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eartb^,  or  their  inflammable  bases, 
audio  this  state  the  operation  of 
magnetic  inflaenoe  may  cause  their 
precipitation,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  effects  of 
the  motion  throagh  it,  would  pro- 
dace  their  combination  in  the 
forms  in  which  they  occur,  and 
their  final  explosion.  The  inter- 
ference of  this  agent,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  circumstance  of 
meteoric  stones,  comprising,  a- 
mongst  other  ingredients,  the  only 
four  simple  bodies  which  are 
known  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  magnetism  or  Iron.  Nickel, 
Cobalt,  and  Chrome.  Dr.  B.  con- 
eludes  bis  remarks  with  a  short 
iiotloe  of  the  meteoric  stone  wbicb 
fell  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghazeepore, 
on  the  S7lh  February  last,  the 
largest  fragment  of  which  weighed 
3ilbs.,  and  was  about  6.6  inches 
in  extreme  length,  and  4  in  thick- 
ness. 


Mtdiealani  Phyncal  SneUtw.'^ 
A  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Vice  President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Glen  was  elected  a  member,  and 
Mr.  Benson,  of  the  Civil  Servioe, 
a  corresponding  member.  Amongst 
the  communications  laid  before  the 
meeting  were — an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Royle,  giving  an 
account  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  Medicinal  Plants 
in  the  Hills.  An  account  of  ex* 
periments  with  a  Vegetable  Poison 
used  by  the  Nagas,  by  Dr.  Breton. 
Bemarks  on  the  preparation  of 
Lettuce  Opium,  by  Dr.  Graham. 
A  new  mode  of  treating  Cholera, 
by  Dr.  Tytler,  and  an  account  of 
the  use  of  the  Be/  by  the  Natives 
of  Bengal,  by  Baboo  Ram  Komol 
Sfaen. 

In  the  Garden  at  the  Mnsooree 
Teppeh,  the  Rhubarb  has  been 
found  to  succeed  completely,  and 
the  cultivation  will,  accordingly, 
be  commenced  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  Henbane  and  Stramonium 
have    also    succeeded.      Besides 


these,  there  have  been  successfully 
reared  in  the  Garden  other  useful 
Plants,  as  a  species  of  Cichoriuroy 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  valu- 
able substitute  for  Lncem,  a  new 
species  of  Wheat  from  Kunawer, 
the  species  of  Barley  from  the  same, 
known  by  the  name  of  Ooa,  Eng- 
lish Oats,  Saffron,  Cloves  and 
others.  The  site  of  the  Garden  has 
been  removed  a  short  distance  to  a 
spot  more  sheltered  than  that  ori- 
g;inally  selected. 

The  Poison  used  by  the  Nagas 
is  a  vegetable  gum,  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  the  bark  of 
a  large  tree,  which  the  people  of 
the  country  are  reluctant  to  indi^ 
cate.  The  specimen  was  sent  by 
Capt  Grant  to  Mr.  Swinton,  and 
by  him  communicated  to  Dr.  Bre- 
ton. The  Nagas  to  theE.  N.  £. 
and  South  East  of  the  valley  of 
Manipur,  mix  it  with  Tobacco 
Water  into  a  sort  of  paste,  with 
which  they  smear  the  points  of 
their  arrows.  In  Dr.  Breton^s  ex- 
periments, it  was  found  that  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  it, 
introduced  upon  the  point  of  a 
lancet  into  the  thighs  of  Pigeons 
and  Rabbits,  produced  death  with 
convulsions,  in  the  former  in  about 
40  minutes,  and  iii  the  latter  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  preparation  of  a  Narcotio 
from  the  Lettuce  has  been  attempt- 
ed at  home,  with  but  indifferent 
success,  but  in  this  country,  from 
the  greater  abundance  of  the  milky 
juice  of  the  plants,  promises  to  be 
more  easily  effected.  The  drug 
possesses,  it  is  said,  the  virtues 
of  Opium,  without  any  of  its  in- 
jurious consequences,  and  is  a 
valuable  substitute  for  it,  in  cases 
where  that  drug  cannot  be  employ* 
ed  for  the  alleviation  of  pain.  The 
Cos  Lettuce,  from  which  the  great- 
est quantity  of  juice  is  procured, 
grows  abundantly  at  Mehidpore, 
whence  Dr.  Graham  writes,  and 
any  quanity  might  be  reared.  The 
difficulty  at  home  has  tetn  the 
collection  of  the  juice  in  suifficieat 
quantity  ;  bjjtJf.O.  proposes  to 
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eoHect  it  by  dividtofir  the  stem 
about  an  iach  and  a  half  from  the 
top,  in  an  oblique  direetion,  at  the 
season  joftt  beu>re  flowering*  The 
juice  which  exudes  from  both  ex- 
tremites,  is  to  be  collected  careful- 
ly in  a  cup,  and  similar  sections 
are  to  be  made  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  stem,  at  short  dis- 
tances ;  care  is  to  be  taken  to  in- 
clude as  little  of  the  substance  of 
the  stalk  as  possible.  The  cop 
should  contain  a  little  water,  which 
asBisU  the  collection  of  the  sap. 
The  juice,  after  standing  some 
time,  loses  its  adhesiveness,  and 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gran- 
ulated mass,  of  a  brown  colour, 
like  that  of  Opium  :  no  further 
preparation  is  necessary.  The  qua- 
lity of  this  extract,  or  Laotuca- 
xiuro,  depends  much  upon  that  6f 
the  plants  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  when  taken  from  sprouts 
thrown  out  by  old  stems,  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  Caoutchouc, 
"which  has  been  found  by  analy- 
sis, to  be  its  principal  solid  con- 
st! taent.  I>r«  6.  specifies  several 
eases  in  which  the  Lactocarium 
was  used  with  much  advantage, 
and  we  understand  some  trials  of 
a  quantity  sent  down  by  him  have 
been  attended  with  favourable  re- 
sults. Further  information  on 
this  subject  is  likely  to  be  obtained. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  treatment 
of  Cholera  suggested  by  Dr.  J. 
Tytler  is  Mercurial  Friction,  the 
beneficifil  effects  of  which  he  has 
illustrated  by  several  cases  in 
.  which  recovery  is  ascribed  by  hin^ 
to  this  practice.  He  is  not  how- 
ever, opposed  to  the  practice  usu- 
ally adopted,  although  he  thinks 
no  time  should  be  lost,  in  induc- 
ing mercurial  action  by  its  intro- 
duction through  the  skin. 

The  Bel  is  well  known  to  most 
xesidents  in  India  as  a  fruit,  and 
is  variously  estimated  by  different 
tastes.  By  the  Hindus  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  specifte  in  bowel  eon^ 
plaints.  The  fruit  itself  is  eonsf- 
4ered  to  be  beneficial,  but  the  chief 
medicinal  form  is  a  decoction  of 
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thetinripe  fruit  cut  in  slioesi  pi«^- 
Tiously  dried. 

Agricultural  and  HortieuUuntl 
Society,-^ A  Meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
W.  Leycester,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 
Dr*  Wallich  having  returned  to 
the  Presidency,  resumed  his  func- 
tions as  Secretary,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted  to  C.  K. 
RobJsoo,  Esq.  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  office 
of  Secretary  during  Dr.  Wallich*s 
absence.  On  this  occasion,  the- 
Society  resolved  to  offer  a  prize  of 
a  gold  medal  for  the  best  Essay  oa 
each  of  the  following  subjects : 

I.— The  analysis  of  Indian  soils,, 
aud  the  peeuliarities  that  appear  to 
render  some  especially  adapted  ta 
one  sort  of  cultivation  more  than* 
another.  The  term,  one  year  fronr 
the  announcement  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

2.— The  best  and  most  conolu- 
si  ve  experiments  on  manures;  theic 
adaptation  to  peculiar  soils,  and 
peculiar  objects  of  cultivation^ 
Term,  two  years. 

a.— The  acclimation  of  Planto,. 
whether  with  respect  to  their  orna- 
mental or  useful  products.  Term, 
three  years. 

4.— The  cultivation  and  manu* 
facture  of  Indigo.  Term,  one  year. 

5.-*The  cultivation  of  Sugar 
Cane,  and  manufacture  of  Sugar. 
Term,  one  year* 

6.— The  cultivatioit  of  Coffee  iu 
Bengal. 

The  Society  have  carried  into 
efiect  their  arrangements  respect- 
ing their  Garden,  and  have  rented 
that  of  J.  Palmer,  Esq.  at  Ally- 
pore,  where  their  experimental 
operations  have  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  a  Committee,  in 
whom  the  management  has  beeni 
Tested.— G'cw^  Gaz.  July  12. 

Medical  and  Pkuneal  SocUty, — 
A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
en  Saturday  evening  last,  A.  Gibb, 
Esq.  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 
At  tbi.  moetiD|,^^^QMIowl.5 
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Members  were  elected-— Mr.  Cbam- 
bers,  Dr.  Bryoe  and  Mr.  Nig:bt: 
Pr.   Abercrombie,  of   Edinbargb, 
was   elected  an  Honorary  Mem- 
ber,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  of  tbe  Ci- 
vil Servioe,  and  Baboo  Ram  Corn- 
mol  Shen,  corresponding  members . 
Several  commnnications  of  pro- 
fessional intereiit  were  laid  dpon 
tbe  table,  as  well  as  otbers  of  a 
more  general  character,  as  remarks 
by   Mr.  Corbyn,  on  the  Medical 
Topoi^raphy   of  Sandoway.    The 
attention  of  the  Society  was  also 
oecapied   by  a  paper  of  this  de- 
scription, an  aocoant  of  the  gene- 
ral and  Medical  Topography  of  the 
Nilgherri  hills,  by  Mr.  D.  Young, 
of  Aarongabad. 

These  hills  lie  to  the  sonth  of  My- 
sorCy  between  Coimbatore  and  Wy- 
iiad,  and  form  a  connectinglink  be- 
tween theeastern  and  western  ghats, 
being  tbe  highest  of  the  range. 
The  loftiest  elevation,  Dodapet,  is 
-  6700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  thence,  to  the  plain  of 
Coimbatore,  is  an  ondulaUng  des- 
cent of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles,  ivhilst  to  the  westward,  the 
descent  is  abrupt  and  precipitous, 
and  leads  in  about  seventeen  miles 
to  the  province  of  Malabar.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  cluster  of 
mountains,  from  east  to  west,  is 
thirty-six  miles,  and  the  medium 
breadth  from  north  to  sooth  fifteen 
.  miles.  Throughout  this  extent, 
consisting  of  fonr  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  square  miles,  not  more 
than  fourteen  are  in  cultivation, 
and  very  little  level  surface  offers, 
the  country  being  composed  of 
suoeessive  ridges  of  various  eie- 
Tation,  between  which  beautiful 
woods  and  clear  streams  diversiiy 
the  landscape. 

The  eoantry  is  dif  ided  into  three 

:  Nauds,    Paranga-naud,     Maika- 

siaud,  and  Thodowa-nand,  besides 

a  tract  of  pasture  land  lying  to  the 

west  of  the  Podapetta  hills.    The 

population  of  these    districts   is 

,  estimated  at  about  four  tboasand 

.couls,     distinguished     into    four 

tribes,  Baddagurs^Todawars,  Kot- 


tars,  and  Mnlla-eoonimbers.  The 
first  are  a  robnst,  but  idle  and  un- 
cleanly people,  and  bebetised  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  Upinm. 
The  Todawairs  are  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
athleiic  forms,  and  manly  and  open 
deportment:  their  chief  oocnpation 
is  tending  their  herds.  The  Kot- 
tars  aie  the  most  indusirioaa  of 
tbe  tribes,  and  furnish  all  the  arti- 
sans and  ai^riculturists,  and  even 
bearers  and  labourers.  They  ave 
an  exceedingly  filthy  race.  Hie 
last  named,  or  M«Ua.ooorambers, 
are  few  in  number,  and  act  chiefly 
as  tbe  priesta  of  some  of  the  other 
trihes.  All  the  tribes  areHindn, 
but  they  have  usages  and  divinities 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  climate  of  the  Nilgberry 
hills  is  recommended,  not  only  by 
its  mildness,  but  by  its  great  eqaa- 
biiity.  During  the  cold  season,  the 
utmost  range  has  been  28^,  the  mi- 
nimum being  31  ^  and  the  maximom 
69® ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
the  range  is  in  general  about  6^, 
and  for  a  whole  month  together, 
during  the  rains,  it  has  been  known 
to  vary  no  more  than  2i^  The 
maximum  heat  in  the  sun,  during 
the  year,  appears  to  be  about  86^ 
the  minimum  56^.  In  the  shade, 
it  is  from  30»  to  2d»  lower.  Per- 
sons in  tolerable  health  may  be 
abroad  ail  day  with  impunity,  but 
invalids  should  remain  within 
doors  from  10  till  4:  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  before  and  after  those 
hours,  is  beneficial.  The  exemp- 
tion of  these  hills  from  the  ende* 
miat  fever,  which  is  not  aacom- 
mon  in  elevated  tracts,  is  attribut- 
ed, by  Mr.  Young',  to  their  g^reater 
height,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  sooe 
of  mist  and  cloud,  in  which  soch 
complaints  are  generated.  The  air  is 
perfectly  clear  whilst  the  table  land 
of  Mysore  is  covered  witli  clouds. 
The  regien  of  fever  is.  indeed,  dia* 
tinctly  marked  on  the  ascent  to 
these  hills,  and  at  tbe  height  of 
about  3500  feet,  on  tbe  approach 
from  Mysore,  Wynad,  or  Coim* 
batore,  a  belt  cf^<fungle  j  oo 
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wbiebit  is  dangerous  to  pass  at 
fome  seasons,  and  in  which  no 
traveller  sbonid  sleep  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  as  a  bad  jangle  fever 
iriU  be  the  probable  conseqaence. 
At  Jakanari,  on  the  Coimbatore 
road,  and  at  the  top  of  Mysore 
pass,  which  are  aboat  five  tiioii* 
sand  feet  high,  and  at  a  similar  ele- 
vation on  the  Wynad  side,  all  dan- 
ger ceases,  and  the  traveller  may 
rest  from  his  fatigues  in  perfect  se- 
ourity.    The  hot  season  is  that  .of 

'  greatest  danger  in  the  jangles,  and 
they  are  comparatively  healthy 
daring  the  rains. 

The  Niigherry  Mountains  expe- 
rience the  influence  of  both  the 
soath-west  and  north-east  mon- 
soons, and  their  temperature  is  im- 
portantly modified  by  this  circum- 
stance. The  period  of  the  rains  is, 
however  the  most  healthy  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  intervals  of  fine 
weather  which  then  occur,  are 
particularly  vivifying  and  delight- 
ful. During  the  months  of  Fe~ 
bruary,  April,  and  May,  showers 
are  frequent,  and  vegetation  heal- 
thy, and  tlie  Thermometer  even  in 
these  months,  when  the  subjacent 
plains  are  cracked  and  parched 
with  extreme  heat,  is  not  unfre- 
^uently  as  low  as  50^  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  is  proved  by  the 
extent  to  which  sounds  are  con- 
veyed, and  its  effect  on  the  animal 
spirits.  The  Todawers  are  a  re- 
markable  merry  race,  and  the  dull- 
est individuals  here  learn  to  laugh. 
The  Natives  of  the  mountains 
are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and 
those  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
consequences  of  meagre  diet  and 
vicious  indulgences.  Cholera  has 
never  ascended  the  hills,  although 
desolating  the  country  at  the  foot 
of  them.  Europeans  are  occasion* 
ally  subject  to  catarrhal  affections, 
but  not  of  a  severe  nature^  and 
these  are  the  only  maladies  of  lo- 

"  cai  origin.  Where  the  climate  has 
not  contributed  to  improved  health, 
in  the  cases  of  persons  already 
goffering  ander  fever,  or  other 
diseases  it  has  been  owing  to  their 


own  mismanagement  or  Impra- 
dence.  This  conclusion  is  derived 
by  Mr.  Young,  not  only  from  his 
own  observation,  but  from  a  series, 
of  Medical  Reports  extending  thro' 
a  protracted  period. 

The  accommodations  in  tfajs 
apot  have  been  hitherto  limited* 
but  the  Madras  Government  has 
assisted  individuals  with  advances 
to  build  houses  on  their  own  ac- 
count, reimbarsing  the  Company 
by  moderate  instalments.  T^n 
houses  were  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  expected  to  be  ready  about 
this  time.  Sixteen-were  occupied 
at  Ootacanand,  by  invalids,  and 
six  or  seven  at  Kotgerhi,  on  the 
Coimbatore  side,  and  one  mid- way 
between  the  two:  a  Mr.  John- 
stone has  established  a  vegetable 
garden  and  farm  :  the  seeds  from 
the  former  are  supplied  to  all 
parts  of  India,  and  the  hams  cured 
at  the  latter,  are  said  to  be  equal 
to  those  from  Europe.  Potatoes  of 
agoodsiaeand  quality,  are  sold 
on  the  hills,  from  12  annas  to  a 
Rupee  for  a  maund  of  28  poundi. 

In  purposing  a  visit  to  these 
mountains,  a  house  should  if  pes. 
sible,  be  previously  secured,  if  net, 
a  good  tent  will  do  for  the  dry  wea- 
ther. Europe  clothing  should  be 
provided,  and  warm  clothing  also 
for  the  servants.  A  stock  of  beec 
and  wine  should  be  taken,  and  of 
the  latter,  Port  will  be  yery  soon 
found  the  preferable  kind.  Cooiies 
for  the  conveyance  of  every  thing 
to  the  hills,  shouJd  be  hired  at 
starting,  as  the  people  at  the  foot 
are  very  reluctant  to  encounter 
the  coldness  of  the  climate  above. 
Invalids  from  Bengal  should  leave 
Calcutta  after  the  rains,  for  Cali« 
cut,  if  possible,  from  which  place 
(our  easy  nights,  marches  in  a  pa- 
lankeen, convey  the  traveller  to  the 
loftiest  summit,  a  distance  of  86 
miles.  During  tlie  S.  W.  mon^ 
soon,  the  best  place  to  land  at  is 
Negapatam,  the  distance  from 
which  to  the  mountains  is  about 
200  miles  along  a  good  road.  From 
/une  to  Qotoberi  the  ^tnrit  jour- 
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neyto  Madras  or  Benpd  ihoald 
be  Ibrough  Mysore. 


We  adverted  some  time  since  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Moravian 
Missionaries  at  the  Cape,  that  they 
had  never  professed  to  possess 
any  specific  for  the  core  of  Cholera, 
and  that  had  they  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  discovered  such  a  reme- 
dy, they  conld  never  have  thought 
of  making  a  secret  of  its  prepar- 
iition.  Onr  former  report,  however, 
was  perfectly  correct,  and  a  gen. 
tieman  traveling  in  South  Africa, 
procured  12  dozen  pints  of  the 
medicine,  under  an  impression 
that  it  was  regarded  as  a  specific 
by  the  Moravian  Missionaries. 
Part  of  this  was  tried,  it  is  said, 
with  great  success  at  the  Male 
Asylum  at  Madras,and  at  the  Mad- 
ras Hospitals,  and  onedozen  was 
sent  for  trial  to  Calcutta.  That 
such  an  impressioit  was  entertain- 
ed by  persons  at  the  Cape,  is, 
therefore^nnquestionable,  although 
they  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  medicine  was 
either  a  m}  stery  or  a  specific. — 
Covt,  Gaz.  Avff  11. 

lUedical  and  Physical  Society. — 
On  Saturday,  the  1st  Instant,  a 
Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held; 
Mr.  Wilson  the  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair.    On  this  occasion,   Mr. 
Manley    and  Mr.    Warlow  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 
A  letter  from  ^ir  W.  Franklin  was 
read,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  Society's  Transactions:  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Lancet  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Editor,  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Ainslie's  Materia  Medica,  by  the 
Medical    Board,    and   Sir     Hans 
Sloane's  account  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica,  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las.   The  Papers  for  the  evening 
were  the  description  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Litliotomy,  as  performed 
by  Mr.  Twedie,  communicated  by 
Dr.  Waddell,  and  an  account  of 
the  Medical  Topography  of  San- 
doway,  by  Mr.  Corbyn^  the  latter 


of  which  contained  various  deteila 
of  general  interest. 

fiandoway   is  situated  sixteea 
miles  from  the  place  of  aocborage, 
from  which  persons  arming  pio- ' 
eecd  through  a  creek,  that  wiodi 
amidst  close  and  impervioas  JQa- 
gle^  to  the  station  upon  the  bant 
of  the  stream.     The  sorroandio; 
country  is  studded  with  elevation, 
from    the    summits   of  many  of 
which,  the  most  pioturesqae  sceoe* 
ry  may  be  contemplated.    These 
hills  are  clothed  with  the  jaogle  is 
which  peacocks,    wild   fowl,  tVe 
wild  hog  and  deer  abound.   Tbe 
soil  is  eminently  fertile,  and  beaiil      I 
an   infinite   variety  of   vegetable 
products,  most  of  which  are  com- 
mon to  it  with  Bengal,  bat  many 
are,  no  doubt,  peculiar,  and  pro- 
mise a  rioh  harvest  to  the  Botanist. 
In  the    month  of   March,  the 
Thermometar,     at    seven  in    the 
morning,  is  usually  about  ^.   A. 
perfect  calm  and  heavy  dews  pre- 
vail till  towards  eleven  a.  m.,  when 
a  fine  cool  sea-breeze  sets  in,  and 
lasts  till  the  evening.   It  then  lulls, 
and  a  fog  collects,   which  makes 
the  nights  even  unpleasantly  chU- 
iy.    There  is  very   little  variation 
in  the  climate  throughout  the  year. 
the  heat  increases  till  May.  when 
the  rains  again  reduce  the  tempe- 
rature, and    are  followed  by  the 
cold  months,  which  are  more  cbil* 
ly  here  than  in  Bengal. 

The  people  of  the  country  we 
robust  and  healthy,  but  extiemeiy 
indolent.  They  are -much  addict- 
ed to  smoking,  females  as  well  >s 
males,  and  even  children  of  three 
or  four  years  old,  are  to  be  seen 
enveloped  in  the  fumes  of  acheroot 
Their  diet  consists  chiefly  of  Mii 
but  they  are  not  at  all  particular, 
and  eat  any  kind  of  reptile.  Theie 
is  a  great  variety  of  fish,  molkV 
soles,  whitings,  a  kind  of  herris^, 
roee  bamalo  and  pomphlet,  besides 
oysters  and  other  shellfish.  VA 
rice  is  coarse,  and  tliero  is  as 
great  variety  of  pulse.  Cattle  m 
scarce,  but    fowls  are  abon^b^ 
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Tbej  coBStitata  tfceprineipftl  food 
of  tbe  linropeans. 

The  hats  of  the  natives  are  con-^ 
stniGted  on    posts,    and    covered 
with  leaves,  which  do  not  wholly 
oxelndethe  rays  of  theann,  aU 
though  sufficient  to  keep  off  rain. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  tho 
Tillages  stand  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  beiD^  bailt  jnst  towards  the 
base.    This  may  nave  arisen  from 
the  natives  experiencing  the  greater 
nnhealthiness  of  such  a  position, 
agreeably  to    theory,    that  small 
elevations  in  the  midst  of  a  coun- 
try, calculated  to  generate  miasma- 
ta, are  more  exposed  than  lower 
ground   to    the   influence  of  the 
noxious  vapours,  the  less  specific 
gravity  of  which  enables  them  to 
vise,  until  dissipated  by  currents 
of  wind  or  by  extreme  rarefaction. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this 
that  Marsh  Miasmata  are  preva- 
lent at  Sandoway,  and  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  remarkably  free  from 
their    supposed   effects,    but    tbe 
^oantry  all  round   it    abounding 
with  water  and  wood,  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  rarely  cultivated,  is  of 
the  nature  of   those  districts,  in 
which  the  evolntiono  f  deleterious 
vapours    may   be   expected.     In 
proof  of  the  general   healthiness 
of  the  place,  Mr.  C.  furnishes  re- 
ports of  the  state  of  the  sick  of  the 
60th  Regiment,  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand strong,  from  December,  1825, 
to  February,  1827.     Immediately 
after     returning     from     Amherst 
Island,    the  Corps    had  above  a 
hundred  and  ninety  men  in  Hos- 
pital :  these  were  speedily  reduced 
to  leas  tban  half  the  number,  with- 
out tbe  casualties  being  more  than 
ordinarily  numerous :  as  the  rains 
approached,  the    sick    again  in- 
creased, and  in  May,  a  hundred 
and  forty-three  were  in  hospital. 
In  Jane,  they  were  reduced  to  fifty- 
nine,  and  from  that  time  to   the 
Jatest  date,  the  number  gradually 
diminished,  until,  in  February,  no 
more  than  seven  were  in  hospital. 
The  deaths  from  fever,  in  tbe  whole 
iXnx%  were  thirty ;  from  bowel  com- 


plaints fifty-five^  and  many  of  tto 
latter  cases  were  brought  on  by 
eating  fruit  in  excess,  whilst  both 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  indneed 
by  incautious  exposure  to  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature.  Another 
cause  of  bowel  affections  was  the 
use  of  the  river  water,  which  is 
more  or  less  brackish,  whilst  that 
of  the  wells  is  perfectly  sweet. 
The  use  of  thatches  of  leaves  only, 
admitting  the  son,  is  another  ex- 
citing cause  of  sickness,  and  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Corbyn  thinks  few 
stations  in  India  would  be  found 
more  salubrious.  The  ulcers  which 
are  so  frequent,  and  se  fatal  in 
many  other  parts  of  Aracan,  are 
never  known  to  originate  here, 
and  cutaneous  affections,  which 
are  in  some  degree  endemial,  are 
not  of  a  serious  character.  A  a 
compared  with  Araoan,  the  situa- 
tion of  Sandoway  readily  explains 
its  superior  salubrity,  being  free 
from  all  collections  of  stagnant 
water,  and  more  immediately  with- 
in the  influence  of  the  sea-breezo. 
Ramre  is  much  more  completely 
surrounded  by  hills  and  jungle, 
and  the  latter  appears  to  be  much 
more  contiguous  at  Chedub'a, 
and  Amherst  Island,  than  at  San- 
doway, in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  is  much  open  country,  and 
the  soil  is  tilled  and  dry.  With 
the  improvements  that  must  at- 
tend a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  extension  of  cul- 
tivation, formation  of  roads  and 
paths,  and  preventing  all  unneces- 
sary accumulation  of  moisture  and 
vegetation,  Mr.  C.  is  of  opinion, 
that  before  long,  Sandoway  will 
surpass,  in  every  respect,'  many  of 
the  stations  in  the  H.  6.  Provinces. 
Of  the  effects  of  the  climate  on 
Europeans,  there  is  decisive  evi- 
dence in  its  favour,  as  of  the  Ar« 
tillery  Detachment  stationed  at 
Sandoway,  in  1896,  only  one  man 
died,  and  no  illness  ascribable  to 
local  causes  has  ever  occurred  a- 
mongst  the  oflicers,  although  they 
expose  themsehes  freely  in  pro* 
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■seating  tEose  iporting:  amase- 
neDU,  which  the  juoglea  yield. 
At  a  few  miles  also  from  the  sta* 
tioa  is  a  fine  open  beach,  to  which 
aonvalescents  might  be  sent  with 
advantage^  from  December  to  May. 

Asiatie  Soeitiy.-^k  Meeting  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday;  the  Hon'ble  W.  B. 
Bay  ley.  Esq*  Vice  President,  in 
the  Chair  :  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  Members :  Lieut« 
Caoliey,  Lieut.  Mackenzie,  and 
A.  /F.  Smith,  Esq.  In  conse- 
qoence  of  formal  intimation  not 
naving  been  given,  that  an  election 
of  a  President  woald  take  place  at 
this  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  election  should  be  postponed 
till  the  next  meeting,  when  pre* 
vious  notice  should  be  circulated 
to  the  members.  Dr.  Tytler  hav- 
ing read  several  papers  connected 
with  the  ciroumstances  of  his  late 
appointmant  as  Naturalist  of  the 
Sxpedition  proceeding  in  search 
of  traces  of  La  Perouse,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  Van 
piemen's  Land,  should  be  received 
as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
cireamstances  which  prevented 
Br.  Tytler's  accomplishing  the 
objects  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  directed  by  the  Society,  on 
his  departure  from  Calcutta.  A 
number  of  specimens  collected  by 
Pr.  Tytler,  were  laid  on  the  table, 
a  specification  of  which  will  be 
submitted  at  a  future  opportunity. 

A  number  of  minerals  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  £.  Sterling  to  the 
Museum,  collected  on  the  New 
Koad  :  a  descnptive  list  explained 
their  site-and  geological  peculiari- 
ties. The  same  gentleman  pre- 
sented a  specimen  of  the  Matrix  of 
the  Diamond,  as  found  at  the 
Punna  Mines,  and  a  number  of 
o)d  coins  found  in  Maiwa,  bearing 
the  impressions  of  the  Khilji  Sove- 
reigns, of  Mando.  Several  coins 
also  were  presented  by  Mr.  Hal- 
bed,  through  Mr.  Bayley,  which 
were  dug  up  at  ScshaswaUi   or 


Saswan,  a  fortress  boilt  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  Hindu  fort,  destroyed 
by  Baber  early  in  the  16th  century. 
They  bear  on  one  side,  the  appar- 
ent outlines  of  a  figure,  and  on  the 
other,  the  words  Deva,or  Mabade- 
va ;  but  very  rudely  and  indistinct- 
ly executed.  The  1st  number  of 
the  Sanscrit  Miscellany  of  Pro- 
fessor Frank,  of  Munich,  the  53id 
number  of  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
and  the  2nd  part  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Key  a  Asiatic  Society, 
and  the  2d  part  of  the  Ist  volume, 
new  series,  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  Society,  were  pre* 
sented  to  the  Library. 

Several    papers  were   received 
from  Mr.  Hodgson,  desoriptive  of 
the  written  characteis  and  classi- 
cal writings  of  Nepal,  and  of  tbe 
series  of  Bauddha  teachers,  vene- 
rated  in    that  country.     Also  a 
drawing  and  description  of  tbece* 
lebrated  column  near  Bettiya,  oa 
which  the  same  characters  are  ia- 
scribed  as    those   on  the  Lat  of 
Firoz  Shah  at  Dehli,  and  on  rocks 
in  Orissa,  and  have  baflQed,  hither* 
to,  every  attempt  to  decypher  them. 
Someoflhem  resemble  Greek,  and 
others    Etbiopic   letters;  but  the 
resemblance  is  too  partial  to  ad- 
mit of  any  satisfactory  identifica- 
tion.   The  pillar  in  question  stands 
near  the  village  of  Mathiya,  about 
11  miles  W.  N.  W.    of  Bettiya, 
6  or  7  from  the  Cundok  river,  and 
about  30  miles  from  the  mountains 
of  Nepal.  The  whole  country,  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  is  perfectly 
free  from  hills,  or  even  from  stones 
and  there  are  no  vestiges  of  any 
building  of  remarkable  character 
or  extent.    The  pillar  is  circular, 
and  plain,  about  60  feet  lugh  and 
three  in  diameter,  and  consists  of 
a  single  block  of  granite.    It  has 
no  base,  and  is  said  to  extend  as 
far  below  the  surface  as  above  it : 
an  assertion  that  may  be  question-- 
ed,  although  it  runs  several  feet 
under    ground.      A    neat    fluted 
capital  is  surmounted  by  a  round 
block,  which  is  carved  on  its  sides 
with  a  line  of  geese  pecking  tho 
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fro«od»  and  aboT6  which  rests  a 
JoD  couobant.  The  apper  jaw 
of  the  Lion  has  been  broken  off, 
but  the  pillar  is,  in  ever3i  other 
respect,  entire.  The  inscription  is 
•arried  round  the  shaft  near  the 
centre,  and  the  characters  are  per- 
fectly distinct.  Next  to  the  in«- 
acription,  the  subject  that  excites 
cnriosityi  is  the  manner  in  which 
ancb  a  mass  could  be  conveyed  to 
this  spot  fcon  a  distance  so  con- 
siderable as.  that  of  the  nearest 
•  mountains.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  the  column  is  the  same  as 
anany  to  be  met  with  in  Nepal, 
and  the  figure  of  the  Lion  is  pre- 
oisely  that  of  the  animal  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Bauddah  temples  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Nepalese  who 
liave  seen  the  pillar,  or  the  draW" 
ing,  recognise  it  as  a  structure  fa- 
miliar to  their  religious-  architec- 
ture, but  tliey  do  not  lay  any 
distinct  claim  to  its  erection; 
the  histoid  of  which  is  utterly 
lost. 

'  In  connexion  with  the  literature 
and  religion  of  Tibet,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  of  the  Bhote  coun- 
tries, we  are  happy  to  learn,  that 
the  patronage  of  the  Government 
has  enabled  the  Hungarian  tra- 
ireller  Mr.  Csoma  de  Koros^  to 
proceed  to  Upper  Bisahir,  to  pro- 
secute his  TibeUn  studies  for  three 
years,  in  which  period  he  engages 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  Gram* 
mar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  an  account  t>f  the  li- 
terature and  history  of  the  country. 
These  objects  are  the  more  desira<» 
ble,  as  we  understand  Mr.  de 
Koros  considers  the  recent  labours 
of  Klaproth  and  Remusat,  with 
regard  to  the  language  and  litera- 
tnre  of  Tibet,  as  altogether  errone- 
ous. Mons.  Remusat,  indeed, 
admits  the  imperfectness  of  his 
materials,  but  Klaproth,  as 
nsualy  pronounces  ex*cathedra, 
suid  treats  the  notion  of  any  suc- 
cessful study  of  Tibetan,  by  the 
English  in  India,  with  an  ineffa- 
Ue  contempt.— «Ccevl,  6'«sr.  Septtm^ 
.Mr  13, 


Agr%cukuT0il  mut'  Hartietdturtd 
Society.^  A.  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  week— 
the  President,  W.  Leycester,  Bsqi 
in  the  Chair.    The  following  Gen* 
tlemenwere  elected  Members:  A» 
Ross,  fisq.  J.  Dougald,  Esq.  and 
J.  Storm,  Esq.  A  commanicattott 
was  read  from  Baboo  Radhakant 
Deb,  upon  the  soils  of  the  lower 
provinces,  partly  from  originat  au^ 
tborities,  and  partly  from  personal 
enquiry  and  observation.    A  letter 
from^  Captain  Twemlow,  command* 
ing  the  Artillery  at  Anrungabad^ 
gave  an    account  of  the    Native 
prejttdioe  against  cutting  or  trans- 
planting trees  during  the  fortnight 
of  the  moon's  inorease,  by  a  re- 
moval at  which  period,  they  ima« 
gine  the  timber  speedily    decays, 
and  Is  liable  to  worm    and    dry 
rot.     Captain  T.  is  of  opinion  that 
the  notion  is   not    without   some 
foundation,  and    the    fact  meriti 
investigation.  A  summary  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane, 
and  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the 
Ghszipore  district,  by  Mr.  Freely 
was  also  laid  before  the  Meeting.-^ 
The  Secretary  announced,  that  a 
large  parcel    of   Kitchen  Garden 
Seeds,  despatched  from  Li  ^  erpool 
in  March  and  April,  by  Mr.   Ros- 
coe,  and  brought  by  the  Btngai^ 
bad  been  received.     It  was,  ao- 
cordingly     resolved,    that     they 
should  be  distributed  wiihooi  de^ 
lay,  amongst  the  members^  and'the 
Native    Gardeners    of    Calcutta, 
with  exception  of  a  portion  to  be 
reserved  for  (he  Society's  Garden 
at  Allypore.   The  seeds  are  packed 
in  twenty*one  boxes,  lined  with 
lead,  some  in  glass  Bottles,  and 
others  in    charcoal.    It  was  also 
resolved,  that  a  portion  should  be 
forwarded  to  gentlemen  who  had 
been  benefactors  to   the   Society, 
and  who  were    residents    in    the 
countries  upon    the    frontier,  aa 
Nepal,  Asam,  Manipore,  Marta* 
ban,  &o. 

A  more  detailed  list  of  snbjeota 
for  prise  essays,  than  that  noticed 
in  our  last  report,  for  the  Sooictji'*. 
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gold  medft],  was  sabmitted  by  ihe 
ftSeoretaryy  and  approved  of  by  the 
Society.  It  will  be  pablished  for 
the  informatioii  of  all  likely  to  bo 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  we 
need  not  therefore  advert  to  it 
snore  particolarly  at  present.  We 
are  happy  to  learn,  that  the  So- 
ciety is  aboQt  to  publish  a  volume 
of  proceedings;  it  is  nearly  out 
of  the  Pres8.'Gov^  Gax.  Sept.  20. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  notice  of  another  satis- 
factory instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Chloride  of  Lime  as  a  disinftc- 
tant,  and  which  has  been  adverted 
to  by  a  cotemporary. 

"  In  the  case  allnded  to,  the 
employment  of  this  ageot  enabled 
the  Court  to  adjourn  the  jury,  as  a 
measure  of  accommodation  to  the 
relatives. 

The  body»  (being  that  of  a  young 
girl,  who  had  died  under  peculiar 
circnmstanceSy)  lay  in  a  confined, 
close  place,  surrounded  with 
bouses.  As  is  usually  the  case,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  pro- 
•gress  of  ^decomposition  was  very 
rapid,  and  the  consequent  odour  so 
powerfully  offensive,  that  it  could 
be  perceived  at  80  yards  distance. 

For  several  times  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Jury,  the  body  had 
been  kept  moist  with  the  solution 
of  the  Chloride,  and  so  effectual 
did  it  prove^  that  even  on  taking 
the  cloth  off  the  body,  (which  was 
much  swollen,)  there  was  not  the 
least  unpleasant  odour  observable. 

The  employment  of  his  useful 
agent,  then  in  such  melancholy  oc- 
casions^not  merely  enables  the 
Coroner  and  the  Jury  to|;o  through 
their  painful  duty  more  satisfacto- 
rily and  safely,  than  before  its 
introduction  they  could  possibly 
do;  but  prevents  the  injurious 
and  disagreeable  effects  that  might 
vesult  to  the  relations  and  friends, 
-who  usually  sit  by  the  deceased  ; 
and  secures  the  comfort  of  the 
neighbourhood  by  purifying*  an 
area  of  many  yards,  that  other- 
wise would  be  rendered  nexiotti  by 


tiie  fumes  of  animal  decompositi- 
on.^'—6^ovl.  Oaz.  Get.  8. 

Medieal  and  Phyiieai  Soeietf.^^ 
A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Satu^ay  evening  last,  Mr. 
Wilson  yice-PresidfHit,  in  the 
Chair.  Dr.  Smith,  and  Messrs* 
Small  and  Spry,  were  elected 
Members.  A  specimen  of  an  en« 
larged  and  deceased  Cranium,  of  a 
remarkable  deseriptioo,  found  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  near  Hidge* 
lee,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Angus. 
An  account  of  the  Ginseng  plant 
of  Nepal,  with  a  drawing  of  the 

{>lan,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ioh,  and  a  paper  on  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  products  of  the  Hi- 
malaya, by  Dr.  Gowan;  was  trans* 
ferred  by  Government  to  the  So- 
ciety. A  paper  by  Mr.  Twining^ 
on  the  use  of  Ipecacuanha,  in 
Dysentery,  was  then  read,  and 
gave  rise  to  m:>ny  interesting  ie» 
mMfkB.^G&vt.  Gaz,  Get.  II. 

We  have  been  favoused  with  a 
notice  of  an  excursion  up  1^  Smm- 
lueHy  or  JUttrtaban  river,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance: 
The  river  is  of  considerable  inter- 
est,  not  only  from  its  rising  very 
far  to  the  north,  in  Tibet,  or  en  thle 
Chinese  frontier,  in  that  direction* 
where  it  is  known  as  the  /Voa-Auoif ; 
but  for  the  richness  and  import- 
ance of  the  vegetable  produeta 
along  its  source  in  the  province  of 
Martaban. 

The  party  left  Martaban  on  the 
lOth  March,  with  the  flood  tido 
and  S.  W.  breese.  The  river  has 
the  peculiarity  of  being  clear  and 
fresh  at  a  very  short  distance  frooa 
the  sea.  In  consequence,  ila 
banks,  instead  of  being  ovemm 
with  plants,  usually  found  with* 
in  the  influence  of  salt  water,  aro 
of  a  different  description.  The 
banks  at  first  slope  gradually  to 
tbe  water,  but  they  soon  rise  cob* 
liderably  above  it,  and  are  sulBei* 
ently  elevated  to  prevent  inunda- 
tion. Above  Martabap,  the  mmr 
side  is  covered  with  high 
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aftd  Erythrinag,  itttermixed  with 
betie  palms  and  ocoasional  damps 
of  plantain  trees.  Behind,  at  a 
short  distance,  nins  a  range  of 
hills  sparingply  covered  with  vego* 
tation  The  coarse  of  the  river, 
«t  its  month,  is  due  north,  and  it 
eontinnes  in  that  direction,  almost 
tif  its  sooroe,  with  frequent  bends 
to  east  and  west. 

After  advancing  abont  fourteen 
miles,  the  wind  and  tide  failing, 
the  boats  were  anchored  about  6 
».  M.  Both,  sides  of  the  river  at 
this  place  were  studded  with  a 
number  of  small  conical  hills, 
nearly  bare.  The  western  bank 
-was  lofty,  and  consisted  of  a  soft 
porous  sand«  stone,  with  much 
iBrruginous  admixture.  The  ther* 
mometer  at  3  p.  m.  stood  at  95^ 

The  11th  set  in  with  a  damp 
lieavy  fog,  which  lasted  till  eight 
o'clock.  The  hills  were  covered 
'With  mist  for  some  time  after.  These 
fogs  are  common  at  this  season, 
and  contribute  materially  to  pro- 
mote vegetation.  They  also  serve 
to  cool  the  atmosphere,  reducing 
the  temperature  some  times  twenty 
degrees.  On  this  day's  route,  the 
bills  became  numerous,  and  al- 
though villages  were  not  seen,  yet 
columns  of  smoke,  in  all  directions 
Indicated  their  presence.  On  the 
Ibft  bank  lay  Trogla,  a  large  vil- 
lage opposite  to  an  upper  end  of  a 
long  flat  island,  which  divides  the 
river  into  two  unequal  branches. 
The  adjacent  hills  are  of  lime-stone, 
of  dark  hue  and  rugged  outline ; 
they  not  unfrequently  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  6 
or  600  feet,  and  are  covered  with 
shrubs  and  small  trees. 

About  two  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
from  the  landing  place,  opposite 
to  Tmgla,  is  the  celebrated  cave  of 
Koffun,  T he  path  to  it  leads  th  rough 
groves  of  cocoanuts  and  palmiraa, 
and  palms  of  a  more  stately  growth, 
which,  instead  of  flowering  annu- 
ally, puts  forth  large  panicles  only 
in  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  then 
dies  down  to  the  root.  The  height, 
from  the  base  to  the.  top  fkf  the  in- 
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florescence,  is  sometimes  nearly  aa 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  Var* 
nish  tree  also  ocours  on  the  path. 
It  grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet,  with  a  stem  of  eleven 
feet  in  girth.  The  varnish  is  ex- 
tracted by  tapping  the  bark  with 
short  joints  of  a  small  kind  of  barn* 
boo,  cut  at  one  end  like  a  pen. 
These  are  thrust  obliquely  into  the 
bark,  and  serve,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  collect  the  exudation :  one  hun- 
dred, prone  hundred  and  fifty  of 
such  bamboos  are,  sometimes,  in- 
serted at  the  same  time.  Each  is 
about  half  filled  in  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  is  withdrawn. 

Close  to  the  cave  stand  two  treea 
of  a  new  genus,  called,  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  Amherstia  nobilis.  They 
grow  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet,  and  bear  large  penduloas  pan- 
icles of  vermillion  blossoms^  form- 
ing an  object,  the  splendour  of 
which  is  unrivalled  in  the  Flora  of 
this,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  country. 
The  Uurmans  call  the  tree  ThohOf 
and  the  flowers  are  offered  to  the 
images  of  their  saints.  The  Jone- 
sia  Asoka  grows  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  same  spot,  and  is. 
inferior  in  beauty  only  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  hill  consists  of  lime-stone^ 
interspersed  with  veins  of  quartz: 
on  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  it 
emits  a  smell  not  unlike  that  of  ig- 
nited gunpowder.  The  lime-stono 
is  burnt,  and  yields  lime  of  excel- 
lent quaJity. 

The  cave  is  spacious,  but  not 
deep,  and  descends  gently  from  the 
base  of  the  bill.  It  was  literally 
filled  with  gilt  images  of  Buddha^ 
in  the  usual  sitting  or  reclining  po- 
sitions, some  of  marble  and  some 
of  clay,  some  were  colossal,  others 
small.  The  vault,  except  where 
stalactites  were  depending,  was 
studded  with  the  latter,  about  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  made 
of  day,  indurated  by  fire,  and  cu- 
riously  carved. 

On  the  morning  of  tbe  12th, 
which  was  free  from  fog,  a  visit 
wa.paidtoTru|l»j(^Jlf5^PPO- 
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f  ite  banlc.    It  is  a  Tillage  of  consi- 
derable extent,  lying  close  to  a  hill 
projecting  into  the  river,  andcoirer* 
ed  on  the  river  face  with  small 
white  temples ;  similar  edifices  ara 
observable  on  the  loftier  eminences, 
in  the  distance,  to  which  it  might 
be  imagined  the  foot  of  man  had 
never   ascended.     A    number   of 
boats  were  lying  off  the  village, 
and  the  loom  and  forge  were  busily 
plied.      Cotton  and  Indigo  were 
eultivated  here,  and  a  dye  is  rude- 
ly prepared  from  the  latter.    The 
mango  tree  grows  in  the  vicinity  to 
a  considerable  size,  and  the  Palca 
abounds  in  the  jungle.    The  fields 
bad  been  lately  cleared  for  rice,  by 
burning,  and  the  ashes  of  the  jun- 
gle covered  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
some  inches,  serving,  no  doubt,  as 
valuable   manure.     Above    three 
miles  from  Trugla,  amongst   the 
Bills,  extends  a  thick  forest,  with 
many  curious  and  valuable  trees. 
A  Karean  village  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  into  the  forest,  amidst  a 
cultivation  of  tobacco,    mustard, 
and  cotton,  the  latter  very  fine. 
The  plantain  and  the  betle  vine  al- 
so grow  luxuriantly. 

Beyond  Trugla,  the  banks  of  the 
river  become  more  lofty,  and  the 
bills  on  either  hand  more  elevated 
and  frequent.  A  very  fine  kind  of 
ootton  grows  in  this  tract,  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  bar- 
badoes  cotton,  reared  in  India,  the 
produce  of  which  was  pronounced 
at  home,  superior  to  any  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  Coooanuts  and  palms 
are  frequent.  The  river  is  beanti- 
folly  clear,  and  the  depth  of  water 
not  less  than  three  to  five  fathoms. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  day's  journey 
terminated  at  Phanoe. 

131 A  March* — Phanoe  consists  of 
a  few  huts,  occupied  by  Karians. 
This  was  the  first  place  on  the  Sa< 
hiem,  at  which  teak  trees  were 
found.  There  were  a  few  amongst 
the  huts,  and  a  grove  a  little  way 
inland.  They  were,  in  general,  of 
irregular  growth  and  low  stature, 
the  best  having  been  evidently  re- 
vioved  some  tunc  ago*^the  averagt 


girth  of  those  on  the  spot,  at  four 
feet  above  the  ground,    was  above 
nine  feet,  and  the  length  of  undi«« 
vided  stem  nearly  twelve  and  a 
half.    In  the  same  grove,  was  aa 
Artocarpos,  which  had  been  strip- 
ped of  its  bark,  and  on  enquiry,  it 
was  found,  that  the  natives  use  it 
to  masticate  with  their  paun,  as  a 
substitute   for  kuth.  or   eatecha. 
There  is  some  fine  cotton  cnltiva* 
tion  in  this  neighbourhood — inclnd- 
rng  the  yellow  kind.    Rice  is  gro  wa 
to  a  small  extent.    At  the  time  the 
place  was  visited,  this  article  was 
soiling  at  eighty  rupees  a  hundred 
bags,  a  rate  usually  high,  and  ra- 
ther unaccountably  so^  as  the  har- 
vest had  been  abundant.    The  na- 
tives ascribed  it  to  the  great  influx 
of  people  subsequent  to  the  war, 
but  this  appeared  scarcely  adequate 
to  account  for  ihe  enhanced  price. 

Soon  after  leaving  Phanoe,  the 
country  becomes  very  beautiful^ 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  very  lof- 
tjr.  In  one  place,  they  rise  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water^s  edge, 
at  least  four  hundred  feet.  In  at- 
tempting to  pass  to  the  east  of  a 
large  island  in  the  river,  the  stream 
became  so  shallow  that  the  boaU 
grounded,  and  were  obliged  to  re* 
turn,  and  ascend  by  the  other  chan- 
nel i  two  canoes  were  met  goin^ 
down  to  Martaban  ;  but  very  few 
boats  had  been  encountered. 

14M  il/«reA.— The  route  continu- 
ed along  the  western  channel,  which 
contained  between  three  and  four 
fathoms  of  water.  The  banks  were 
lofty,  and  covered  with  jungle.  On 
the  right  bank,  several  Kioums.  or 
Burman  monasteries,  were  passed. 
At  the  upper  end  of  an  island  lay 
the  village  of  Koa-Thtyn,  oocnpi* 
ed  by  Burmans  and  Taliens,  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  tl^e  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  tobaccoX  a  ^oat  of  ae* 
veral  thousand  smaH  bamboos  was 
lying  oflf  this  place  A»  their  way 
from  Mayng  to  MoalMin.  They 
cost  at  the  former  placApne  ropeo 
a  hundred,  and  sell  for  %we  r«« 
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15/A  March* — ^T^o  villages  were 
passed  on  the  left  bank,  the .  last 
called  Pajproah.  The  people  here 
mostly  hid  themselves  on  appear- 
ance of  the  boats.  It  will  be  somis 
time  before  they  learn  to  feel  confi- 
dence in  any  thing  that  wears  the 
semblanceof  authority,  of  the  abnse 
of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  under  their  former 
masters. 

The  sides  of  the  river,  close  to 
the  water,  are  covered  with  large 
mrillow  trees,  several  species  of 
tvhich  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Burman  territory..  It  is  termed 
Manooka,  by  the  natives,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 

As  the  boats  approached  Mayng, 
a  number  of  teak  trees  were  seen 
on  the  left  of  the  bank.  People 
bad  been  engaged  in  felling  some 
of  the  largest  aud  most  valuable, 
and  some  were  lying  on  the  ground. 
No  persons,  however,  came  in 
sight. 

Proceeding  to  the  Island  of  Kaw- 
long-i^eum,  the  bed  of  the  river 
became  full  of  pebbles.  The  Island 
is  low,  and  extends  for  a  consider- 
able distance  running  N.  and  S. 
At  the  southern  extremity  was  a 
solidary  hut  serving  as  a  chokey. 
In  some  places  here  the  banks  of 
the  river  were  of  a  porous  sand 
stone,  in  others  low,  shelving,  and 
sandy.  On  the  latter  were  found 
many  turtles'  eggs— alligators  are 
numerous,  solely  of  the  snub-nosed 
kind.  The  Okmial  has  never  been 
seen  in  the  Burman  rivers,  al- 
thonsch  there  were  numerous  traces 
of  it  in  the  fossile  remains  collect- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi. 

The  population  on  this  island 
has  received  a  great  accession 
from  the  recent  emigrations  from 
the  Burman  side  of  the  river.  At 
the  village  of  Kowlvng,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  many  boats 
were  loading  with  cotton,  and  a 
large  boat  with  Salt  from  Moal 
Mein  was  lying  at  the  Ghat.  Salt 
sells  here  for  twenty  rupees  the 
Vis.  abundance  of  wild  poultry 
was  caught  in  tbe  woods  adjacent 


by  snares  of  thin  cord.  Eggs  wero 
brought  for  sale  in  considerablo 
numbers.  The  distance  of  the  vil- 
lage from  Moal  Mein  may  be  esti- 
mated at  thirty-five  miles.  The 
old  village  of  Meayn,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  has  been  burnt  and  de- 
serted. 

\6th  March.--A  Forest  of  Teak 
was  visited  on  this  day  about  a 
mile  inland  from  Meayn.  Tho 
trees  were  choaked  with  climbers 
and  underwood,  and  varied  ia 
quality.  The  Thengan,  or  can6e« 
tree,  was  plentiful;  this  is  next 
timber  tree  to  the  teak.  Tho 
natives  prefer  it  for  boat  building. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  saul,  and  like 
that  tree  abounds  in  rosin  or  dam« 
mer.  A  curious  kind  of  bamboo 
was  also  met  with,  the  stem  of 
which  was  elegantly  marked  lon^ 
gitudinally,  with  white  stripes. 
The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  of  the 
same  description,  as  those  previ->. 
ously  seen— one  of  which  was  \i'* 
sitedy  had  several  caves  at  the 
base,  containing  sonorous  stalac« 
tites.  The  rock  is  said  to  yield 
but  a  small  per  centage  of  pure 
lime,  owing  probably  to  the  nu« 
merous  veins  of  quartz,  by  which 
it  is  traversed. 

On  crossing  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  along  which  a 
thick  jungle  extended,  recent 
tracks  of  elephants  and  tigers  were 
distinctly  perceptable.  They  do 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  very  nu- 
merous along  this  river,  particu- 
larly as  compared  with  the  banks 
of  the  Attaran  and  Chappedong, 
where  there  is  no  moving  tea 
paces,  without  meeting  with  fre« 
quent  vestiges  of  these  animals. 
The  villagers  here  entertain  no 
dread  of  them,  and  say,  that  the 
tiger  rarely  attacks  an  individual, 
unless  he  enters  the  jungle  alone. 
The  elephants  are  formidable  to  the 
cultivation  only,  but  until  they  are 
very  much  thinned  or  driven  to  a 
distance,  it  will  be  vain  to  attempt 
agricaltaral  operations  to  any  ex« 
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From  this  place,  tlie  Tonog-sa* 
len  channel  is  distant  three  days' 
journey,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Yenbyean  Khari,  one  day ;  beyond 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
small  canoes,  even  to  pass,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  rapids  and  rooks,  by 
which  the  course  of  the  streams 
is  iuterrupted. 

Four  miles  from  the  Karean  vil- 
lages, opposite  to  Kow  Lun; 
island,  and  spreading  to  the  bank 
of  river,  is  the  largest  forest  of 
teak,  that  occurs  thus  far  upon  the 
San-lnen.  The  bank  here  is  very 
lofty,  and  precipitous,  and  crum- 
bling, in  consequence  of  which  the 
substrata  are  exposed.  The  upper 
soil  was  of  the  same  kind  as  pre- 
viously noticed,  and  rested  on 
coarse  quartz,  sand,  and  clay, 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron, 
as  it  descended.  The  forest  runs 
a  eonsiderable  way  inland,  and 
eon  tains  a  number  of  Taluable 
trees,  although  their  growth  is  im- 
peded by  underwood  and  climbing 
plants*  The  greatest' length  stem 
was  47  feet— the  girth  below.  9 
feet  7  inches,  and  at  the  top  five. 
Trees  with  a  girth  of  1 L  or  13  feet 
at  the  usual  place  of  measurement, 
generally  divided  at  the  low  height 
into  two  main  branches. 

From  this  place,  the  party  re« 
turned  to  Moal  Mein,  which  was 
reached  on  the  forenoon  of  the  iSth 
March.— Gotf^  Gaz.  Oct.  18. 


We  adverted  in  our  last,  to  the 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs  at  Ran- 
goon, but  omitted  to  mention,  that 
ike  accounts  rested  on  private  let- 
ters. We  have  since  been  able  to 
learn,  that  they  are  fully  confirm- 
ed by  the  Public  despatches  from 
the  end  of  September  to  the  1 0th 
,of  October.  A  most  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  maintained  by  the 
Authorities  at  Moal  Mein  with  the 
Viceroy  of  Rangoon  and  the  Chief 
of  Martaban,  Ujina.  The  Chiefs 
of  the  Mountain  Shans,  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  canton- 
ments, and  express  their  satisfac- 


tion, in  Mng  considered  subjects 
of  the  British  power. 

A  survey  of  the  old  channel, 
leading  direct  to  Moal  Mein,  had 
been  made  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  it  was  found  to  bo 
from  Ave  to  six  hundred  yards 
broad,  with  a  depth,  in  general,  of 
five  to  three  fathoms  at  low  water, 
and  free  from  rocks.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  united  stream,  but 
seven  miles  below  Moal  Mein,  on 
the  Palagyoon  side  of  the  river, 
an  exeellent  site  has  been  disco- 
vered for  a  harbour  and  for  tho 
construction  of  docks*  The  fa- 
cilities of  access  thus  discovered, 
will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  improve  the 
navigation  and  resources  of  Moal 
Mein. 

The  following  account  of  an 
excursion  up  the  Attaran  Riyer, 
with  which  we  have  been  favored, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  read  with 
much  interest,  from  its  connexion 
with  one  of  the  principal  resour- 
ces of  the  new  acquisitions  in  that 
ciuarter,  the  Teak  Forests,  to  which 
it  offers  access,  and  for  the  con- 
veyance of  which  valuable  timber, 
to  the  British  Station,  it  affords 
such  facilities. 

March  25<A.  —  The  party  left 
Moal  Mein  with  the  rise  of  the 
tide,  and  passing  to  the  left  of  a 
small  island,  covered  with  long 
grass  and  some  trees,  soon  dou- 
bled the  point  of  the  cantonments 
that  projects  to  the  north,  where  a 
small  battery  was  erecting,  that 
would  command  the  confluence  of 
the  three  important  streams  that 
meet  at  this  spot,  the  San>lnen 
from  the  north,  the  Geyn  from  the 
north-east,  and  the  Attaran  from 
the  south-east.  Above  the  point, 
the  cantonments  and  town  of  Moal 
Mein  expand  over  a  considerable 
acclivity  to  the  foot  of  a  small  hill : 
the  river  face  extending  about  two 
miles  on  the  west  and  north  along 
the  main  or  San-luen  river,  to* 
wards  the  month  of  the  Attaran. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  boats 
entered  the  mouth  of  Ahe  Attaraft* 
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after  passing;  a  \im%  flat  island,  on' 
the  left,  of  some  extent.  The 
ooarseof  the  river  is  from  soath* 
east  to  north-west :  at  the  oatlel^ 
it  is  deep  and  wide,  the  water  is 
salt  for  some  distance,  and  its 
banks  are,  consequently,  overran 
with  trees  and  jungle,  nsual  in 
socb  situations.  The  plants  near 
the  water's  edge,  are  of  stunted 
growth,  but  they  increase  as  they 
recede,  rising  to  the  height  of  large 
trees,  and  produce  a  pleasing  and 
picturesque  effect.  It  is  singular, 
that  the  Soonduree,  although  abnn* 
dant  about  Amherst  and  on  Pulo- 
gyun,  does  not  occur  in  this  river. 
In  the  situations  where  found,  it  is 
amuch  larger  tree  than  in  any  part 
of  Bengal,  so  much  so,  as  to  sug- 
gest a  doubt  of  their  being  identi- 
cally the  same  if  they  did  not  agree 
in  every  other  respect.  The  tree 
is  called  Konnejoo  by  the  Burmese, 
and  the  timber  is  extensively  used 
for  posts,  in  house  building. 

The  entrance  of  the  Attaran  is 
marked,  on  the  right  bank,  by  a 
amall  hill  with  a  pagoda  on  the 
summit,  which,  as  well  as  a  simi- 
lar object  at  Moal  Mein,  continues 
in  sight  for  some  way  up  the  river. 
At  a  distance,  varying  from  two 
to  six  miles  from  the  left  bank,  is 
a  low  range  of  hills,  that  runbear-* 
ly  parallel  to  the  river,  for  twenty- 
six  miles,  towards  the  boundary. 
Two  villages  were  passed,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  one  on  the  left 
bank,  the  former  was  extensive 
and  popoloo9.  Extending  from 
the  banks  on  either  hand,  are  spa- 
cious plains,  well  adapted  for  rice 
cultivation,  and  partially  inundat- 
ed during  the  rains.  About  noon, 
a  place  was  passed,  where  the  late 
ehief  of  the  Talliens  has  establish- 
ing a  village.  At  five  in  the  even- 
ing, the  tide  having  turned^  and 
the  wind  being  adverse,  the  boats 
were  anchored  in  eight  and  a  half 
fathoms,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Moal  Mein. 

ilf«rfA26<A.— Having  started  at 
asidnight  with  the  flood,  the  boats 
were  anchored  at  six  p^  m.|  two 


miles  below  the  Pabung  hill.  This 
bill  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  being  perforated  by  a  nullah, 
which  forms  a  channel  through  its  ' 
base.  The  hill  is  of  an  oblong 
form.  Its  greatest  length  extending 
along  the  river,  forming  an  almost 
perpendicular  bank.  Towards  its 
•oathern  extremity.  It  declines  to  a 
small  eminence,  surmounted  by  a 
pagoda,  and  having  a  Kiyym,ox 
convent,  at  the  base.  It  is  near 
this  spot,  that  the  excavation  oc- 
curs, forming  a  vaulted  canal, 
which  traverses  the  solid  rock,  and 
is  about  forty  feet  long  and  twen- 
ty feet  wide:  the  roof  is  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  is  studded  with 
short  thick  stalactites,  tinged  with 
blue  and  yellow.  In  the  inter*» 
stiees,  the  roof  appears  to  be  cu- 
riously scooped  out  into  small 
angular  faces.  The  hills  general* 
ly,  along  the  Attaran,  consist  of 
primitive  limestone;  their  height 
rarely  exceeds  four  hundred  feef, 
and  they  are  covered  on  the  sidea^ 
and  summit  with  a  scanty  vege- 
tation. 

About  eight  miles  above  the 
Pabung  hill,  is  another  hill,  at  a 
mile  from  the  foot  of  which  issues 
a  hot  spring:  the  water  of  it 
spread  into  a  small  lake,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  found  to 
be  132*:  the  Thermometer  in  the 
shade  being  98^  Access  to  the 
spring  itself,  was  prevented  by  the 
lake  which  it  had  formed  around 
it. 

Beyond  this  spot,  thck  course  of 
the  river  becomes  more  tortuous, 
the  banks  are  loftier,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vegetation  changes, 
indicating  its  exemption  from  the 
influence  of  saline  matters.  The 
plants  along  the  stream,  were  cot* 
ton  trees,  palmiras,  willows,  bam- 
boos, &c.,  and  beyond  the  lakes 
were  open  and  extensive  plains. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  site  of  the 
village  of  Attaran  was  passed, 
but  no  traces  of  the  place  itself 
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ilfarcA  27<A.'^Dariii8:  tBii  day's 
route,  the  iDflaenoe  of  the  flood 
tide  was  still  powerful,  and  by  the 
'  evening^,  an  advance  of  about 
twenty  miles  was  efiectod.  The 
bends  of  the  river  now  become 
short  and  abrupt,  and  the  banks 
were,  in  some  places,  from  two  Wo 
to  sixteen  feet  above  high  water 
mark. 

March  28M.— A  nullah  on  tho 
right  hand    was  passed  early  in 
the  morning,  about  two  miles  abovo 
that,    a  deserted    village,    called 
Assamee :  a  few   miles  above  the 
\iliage,  the  river  becomes  too  shaU 
low  for  boats  of  any  burthen,  and 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed in  light  canoes,  in  which  a 
funher  progress  of  about  twelve 
miles  was  effected    shortly    after 
sunset.      The  Attaran  runs   here 
nearly  north  and  south,  in  a  very. 
winding  course ;  the  water  is  clear,, 
and  the  stream    rapid,  especially 
where  interrupted  by  rocks  or  sand- 
banks.    The  bed  is  pebbly.  The 
rocks  are  of  lime-stone,  sand  stone, 
and    quartz  projecting    from  tlie 
banks.     '\  he  course  of  the  stream 
is  much  obstructed  by  shallows, 
over  which  it    was  neoessary  to 
drag  the  canoes,  and  further,  by 
large  trees,  which  had  fallen  from 
the  banks,  and  were  l^ing  across 
the  bed  of  the  river.    In  the  rains, 
of  course,  none  of  these  obstacles 
occur,  and  the  largest  boats   may 
be  conveyed  down,  and  boats  of 
any  size  can  pass  along  the  branch- 
es of  the  river.    The  face  of  the 
country  continued  much  the  same ; 
extensive  plains  stretched  inland 
from  tho  banks  ;  dense  volumes  of 
smoke,  and  crackling  flame  from 
which,  bore  evidence  to  the  activi- 
ty with  which  the  population  were 
clearing  th«    ground  for  cultiva- 
tion, aided  by  the  powerful  efl'ects 
of  a  scorching  sun. 

The  tracks  of  elephants  were 
exceedingly  frequent,  and  in  many 
places  they  had  cleared  away  the 
jungle,  on  the  bank,  where  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  descending  to 
drink,  as  completely,  as  if  it  had 


been  the  work  of  mai».    Tt  wa9 
also,  not   uncommon  to   observe 
two  SQch  ghaii  opposite  to  eaeir 
other,  where  these  animals  were 
aoenstomed   to  cross.    The    deep 
and  fine  sand  along  the  edge  of 
the  water,    gave   frequent   cover 
to  the  eggs  of   the  tortoise,  de* 
posited  at  the   depth   of    one  of 
two  feet.    The  Bannese  boatmen 
detect  them    by   poshing   a  thia 
stick  to  that  depth  ill  the  sand,  as 
they  proceed,  at  every  two  or  three 
paces,  and  when  they  feel  or  ob* 
serve,  that  they  have  pierced  an 
egg,  they  torn  up  the   sand  with 
their  bands,  and  discover  the  nest. 
Jungle  fowls,  peacocks,  rhinoceros- 
birds,     snake-birds,     divers    and 
kingflshers,  were  very  numerous* 
The  traces  of  a  tiger,    were  only 
noticed  at  one  spot  in  the  sand. 
A    mungoose,  differing   in    some 
respects  from  that  of  Hindoostao, 
was    observable,   as    was  an  In* 
noxious  snake,  six  feet  long,  whioh 
appeared  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Faroes  of  Bengal,  and  of  whidl 
the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Bormans. 
March  39fA.— The  first  part  of 
the  day's  route  was  rendered  tedl- 
oos,  by  the  impediments  already 
noticed  ;  but  during  the  forenoon, 
several  wide  reaches,  with  plenty 
water,   were   traversed :    toward* 
noon,  A  forest  of  teak  occurred  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  right  bank, 
where  traces  existed  of  the  timber 
having  been  feUed  and  oonveyed 
to  the  stream,  at  no  remote  period. 
Some  of  the  trees  were  well  grown, 
straight,  and  from  thirty- five  to 
forty-five  feet  in  height,  and   beinp 
eleven  to  Ihirtoen  feet  in  girth— 
the  measurements  being  regulated 
on  the  same  principle  as  noticed  in 
the  account  of  the  exeorsion  up 
the  S an- luen- several  other  vala- 
able  trees    were    growing  in  the 
same  forest,  and  bamboos  of  the 
large  kind.    From  this  place,  the 
canoes  proceeded  up  the  river^  till 
the  afternoon,  to  the  spot  where 
they  anchored  for  the  night. 

il/iircA30/ib.— Early  in  the  mom* 
isgi  the  party  landed  on  the  lefl 
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teik^miidaiftedistaaoo  of  forty 
jrwrdt  from  the  river,  oame  npoa 
another  foxest  of  leak :  many  of 
llio  trees  wen  of  a  euperior  dee* 
ortptioii.  Tlie  forest  extends  about 
a  mile  along  tbe  river,  and  Is  said 
to  ran  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  in* 
land.  On  the  river  side,  a  second 
forest,  or  a  continoation  of  the 
same  sooeeeds^and  teak  trees  are 
observaAiie  for  two  miles  np  tbe 
titer,  on  either  hand,  sometimee- 
^aite  olose  to  the  banks,  and  dis* 
appeariag  atinter«als  — theaterafe 
girth  Mi  twentjr*seven  measare- 
awnts  was  ten  feet.  The  general 
Mght  of  the  stems  thirty  feety  bat 
•ne  noble  specimen,  which  had 
fallen  down  wa»  fif^-six  ieet  ia 
length. 

Mordk  din.-'The  ronte  of  this 
day^  little  exceeded  eight  miles : 
the  river  was  very  winding,  ran* 
aiing  north  and  south,  and  a  range 
of  hills  was  visible  in  flront  Patch^ 
#s  of  teak  were  frequently  ob*" 
aervable,  and  noble  olumpe  of  the 
largest  bamboos  were  eomoMn,  ae 
'were  the  jarool  tree  and  rattans. 
A  groupe  of  live  elephants  drink- 
ing at  one  of  the  ghats  was  disturb* 
•d  and  retreated  into  the  jungle. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
tbe  halting  place,  on  tbe  right 
bank,  were  numerous  Teak  trees ; 
many,  thirty  to  forty  feet  high, 
and  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  the  girths 
The  bamboos  found  heie,  are  of 
the  very  best  description :  they 
belong  to  the  thorny  kind,  were 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long,, 
atraight,  of  the  average  circumfer* 
anee  of  fifteen  inches  near  tbe  base^ 
and  ten  inebes  at  tbe  height  of  fifty  • 
four  Ibet;  the  thickness  of  the 
aides  vras  an  inch* 

Afril  Isr.— The  shallowness  of 
the  water  not  permitting  the  for* 
4ber  advance  of  the  canoes,  the  ex* 
aofsion  waa  proseooied  by  land, 
notwithstanding  theextieme  heat, 
the  tiiermometei  being  ninety-five 
fai  the  shade*  The  path  lay  through 
close  jungle,  in  the  tracks  ofele* 
l^anu  chiefly,  and  led  at  first 
aovlhyand  afterwacda  south-aast 


aeveral  detached  T«ak  tieeswaia 
passed,  and  at  noon,  a  cluster  of 
about  one  hundred  was  encounter* 
ed.  Beyond  this,  the  same  kind  of 
tree  predominated  to  the  bank  of 
the  Meeteekeet  nullah,  a  stream 
abont  thirty  yards-broad,  running 
north  and  soutb^.  of  beautifully 
dear  water,  in  a  pebbly  bottom. 
The  distance  uwlked,  was  about 
m{^t  miles*  A  great  variety  of 
valuable  trees  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  this  forest. 

Some  hours  after  coming  to  the 
Srouod,  a  Siamese,  attached  to  the 
party,  shot  a  young  male  elephant, 
about  six  feet  high.  The  tusks 
were  small  but  perfect.  The  bait 
antered  behind  the  ear,  and  was 
discharged  fromamusquet,  charg- 
ed with  no  unsparing  hand,  and 
fired  at  a  short  distaaee  from  the 
animal.  I>eer,  and  other  wild 
animals  were  seen,  and  the  undu- 
lated Hornbill  passed,  towards 
aunset,  in  numerous  and  frequent 
flights.  Large  firea  vrere  kept 
bomiitg  all  night,  but  the  cry  of 
the  wild  elephant  was,  neverthe* 
less,  at  times  disagreeably  loud 
and  near. 

April  2d,^T\M  journey  was  re- 
sumed, and  proceeded  over  irregu* 
lar  ground,  occasionally  swampy 
'-at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  a  ri- 
vulet running  south  south-east  waa 
forded-^at  a  short  distance  from 
the  east  bank  of  thie  stream,  com« 
menced  the  great  Teak  forest  of  the 
Attaran.  At  first  the  ground  is 
low,  but  it  leads  to  a  narrow  vaU. 
ley,  between  two  parallel  ranges  of 
small  hills,  entirely  covered  witk 
Teak  trees.  After  proceeding  three 
miles  through  the  forest,  tbe  Ky« 
oombeen  Kyoon,  or  Teak  tree  rivu- 
let, was  met  with  runniog  north- 
west, about  thirty  six  feet  broad, 
with  high  banks.  Tbe  water  waa 
perfectly  transparent,  and  in  the 
auddleaboat  two  feet  deep.  Tbe 
soil  in  the  Ticinity  was  mostly  of 
sand  and  a  yellowish  clay,  and  re- 
markably dry :  the  low  ground 
was  covered  with  verdure,  whieb 
affered  a  pleasing  oontras^^j^ 
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iMuren  aspect  of  tbo  soil  of  the  fo- 
rest where  the  verdare  prevailed, 
the  Teak  wais  interrapted,  that 
tree  affecting  high  and  dry  sitaa- 
tions. 

April  3d.— This  and  the  preced- 
ing day  were  devoted  to  the  exa- 
jni  nation  of  the  forest,  which  is  far 
the  largest  that  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered, containing  many  thousand 
trees  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and 
furnishing  timber  in  abundance, 
for  military  and  naval  purposea^ 
It  extends  for  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  ri valet  above  noticed,  the 
coarse  of  which  it  follows  for  a 
considerable  distance,  until  it  is 
lost  in  a  range  of  hills,  which  are 
-visible  to  the  south.  It  is  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  Siamese 
frontier,  the  proximity  of  which 
has  deterred  the  Burmese  from  cat- 
ting the  timber.  Its  distance  from 
Jifloal  Mein  is  about  one  hundred 
milest  but  the  timbers  might  easily 
be  floated,  in  the  rains,  down  the 
Kyoombeen  Kyoun  rivulet  into  the 
Attaran,  and  along  that  river  to 
the  station.  The  same  kind  of 
J>amboo  formerly  noticed,  is  also 
abundant  here,  and  might  be  float- 
ed down  with  facility  and  advan- 
tage. A  number  of  the  trees  wero 
measured,  and  were  mostly  abont 
thirty  feet  high  to  the  branches,  and 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  the  girth. 
Trees  of  fifty  feet  high  were  not 
uncommon,  and  some  of  sixty  feet 
vere  measured.  In  one  instance, 
the  girth  was  twenty-four  feet,  but 
the  stem  soon  divided  into  three 
Tast  limbs.  The  average  girth  was 
about  eleven  feet.  Some  other  trees 
attain  an  immense  size,  and  one 
wood-oil  tree  had  a  stem  sixty  feet 
to  the  first  branch,  and  perfectly 
straight— the  girth,  at  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  was  twenty-one 
feet. 

April  Ath,  to  thi  StL^On  the 
first  date,  the  return  to -the  boats 
was  oommenced,  and  they  were 
reached  on  the  following  day.  The 
rest  of  the  time  was  occupied  in 
descending  the  Attaran  to  Moal 
Meio.    The  population  along  this 


river  is  mvoh  moie  seanty  tbad 
along  the  San-luen.  The  villagas 
are  rate,  a  eanoe  was  rarely  seen, 
and  not  a  single  cotton  or  indigo 
plant  was  observable.  The  resort 
of  the  Talien  fugitives  to  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  will,  however,  it  ia 
to  be  expected,  soon  convert  its  de- 
solate aspect  into  the  lively  Hoene 
of  human  exertion. — Govt.  Gmzm 
Oct.  25. 

Medical  md-  Physittd  Sceietm.-^ 
A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Sata»lay  evening  last,  Mr* 
Wilson,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Brooke,  of  the  Boa* 
bay  Establishment,  was  elected  a 
Member.  An  aoqount  of  the  Oin« 
seng  of  Nepal,  by  Dr.  Wallicfay 
was  read,  and  a  description  of  ibo 
excision  of  a  tumor  above  the  left 
npper  eye-lid,  by  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Mnradabad.  A  report,  by  Dr* 
Govan,  on  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table products  of  the  Himalaya, 
presented  by  the  Oovernment,  waa 
also  read,  as  was  a  case  of  Hjdro* 
phobia,  treated  with  Superascetate 
of  Lead,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Ram- 
fhur. 

The  Ginseng  was  found  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  betweeii 
nine  and  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  appears 
limited  to  that  site,  not  being  dis- 
covered in  any  other  situation.  The 
Natives  of  Nepal  make  no  nse  of 
it,  and  are  wholly  anaoquainled 
with  the  plant,  notwithstaniln^ 
the  high  estimation,  in  which  It  ia 
held  by  the  Chinese.  The  plant 
is  denominated  by  Dr.  Wallidh 
Panax  Pseudo^Ginseng,  being  a 
species  of  the  same  genus,  only 
nearly  allied  to  the  genuine  Gin- 
seng of  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
North  America. 

The  Keport  of  Dr.  Govan  is  in- 
troductory to  his  future  enquiriea 
in  the  region  in  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  natural  history  of 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  ex- 
plore. 

The  case  of  Hydrophobia  Ib  ia- 
teresUng,  from  the  WMf^iftj^  ^ 
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B«fioial  effect  of  the  lemedj:  the 
patient  was  a  boy  ten  years  old, 
irliohad  been  bitten  two  months 
before,  and  in  whom  when  broaght 
to  Mr.  Pearson,  at  noon,  on  the 
2dth  of  July,  the  oase  was  clearly 
marked.  After  bleeding  four  onno- 
es,  twenty  drops  of  the  Solation 
of  Superascetate  of  Lead,  were  ad* 
ministered,  and  in  aboat  an  hour 
the  patient  was  able  to  drink  a 
little  water,  altbongh,  when  first 
broaght  in,  violent  spasms  were 
indnoed  by  simply  pouring  it  out 
.  before  him.  The  medicine  was 
lepeated  in  similar-  doses  etery 
boar,  for  the  three  first  hours,  and 
again  at  half-past  four,  at  seven, 
at  half-past  eight,  at  ten,  at  half* 
past  twelve,  at  six  a.  m.  on  the 
29th,  and  again  at  ten,  when  the 
boy  drank  from  a  shell  quite  easi- 
ly; a  dose  of  thirty  drops  was 
again  given  at  noon,  and  a  second 
bleeding  ordered,  when  the  parents 
af  the  child  removed  him  from  the 
ciure  of  the  European  Surgeon ;  at 
ten  at  night  he  was  again  sent  for, 
and  pursued  a  similar  coarse,  that 
in  tbe  interval  that  had  elapsed 
the  disease  had  gained  so  much 
ground,  that  little  good  could  be 
expected,  and  the  case  terminated 
latally.  Whether  the  disease  would 
bave  been  subdued  by  this  treat* 
ment,  is,  therefore,  left  doubtful, 
but  the  advantage  obtained  is  suffi« 
cient  to  authorise  the  further  trial 
of  the  medicine. 

Tbe  third  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  is  compleat- 
ed,  and  will  be  immediately  in  the 
course,  of  distribution. ^The  fol- 
lowing are  the  contents: — 

Oa  Diarrhasa  Hectica,  by  J. 
Tytler. 

On  the  Mineral  Spring  at  Sonah, 
by  S.  Ludlow. 

Medical  Topography  of  Aracan, 
by  R«  N.  Burnard. 

On  the  Sickness  in  Aracan,  by 
W.  Stevenson. 

Case  of  Tumor,  by  J.  Hntchin- 
eon. 

On  Hospital  Giuigreoei  by  J« 
Adaap*  . 


On  Gangrenoos  Vleer,  by  JT. 
Leslie. 

On  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  in  la- 
dia,  by  S.  Bird. 

Sickness  in  Goruokpore,  ia 
1836,  by  Dr.  Butter. 

On  the  Grass  Oil  of  Nemanr,  by 
J.  Fosyth.  ' 

A  case  of  Fungus  Hoematodes, 
by  J.  Macpherson. 

A  case  of  Tnmor  in  the  Eye,  by 
H.  Clarke;  Tungus  of  theGloba 
of  the  Eye,  by  W.  Twining. 

Tumor  of  the  Orbit,  by  C.  G. 
Egerton. 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Troops 
at  Rangoon,  by  G.  Waddell. 

Case  of  Lepra  MercuriaUs,  bj 
J»  Johnstone. 

On  the  Gnluncha,  by  Ram  Com- 
mol  Sen. 

On  Publie  Health  in  India,  by 
J.  Ranken. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Spleen,  by 
W.  Twining.  ^ 

On  the  Native  Treatment  of  Dis« 
eased  Spleen,  by  H.  H.  Wilson. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing 
a  number  of  short  and  interesting 
commttnications.^6ev<.  Guz.  iVev. 

Asiatic  Society.^ A  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  on  Wednes« 
day  last,  the  Hon'ble  W.  B.  Bay- 
ley,  Esq.  Vice  President,  in  the 
Chair.  The  Society  on  this  occa- 
sion elected  the  Hon'ble  Sir  C.  E. 
Grey,  President,  and  Sir  Charles 
Metcalf,  Vice  President.  The 
following  Gentlemen  were  also 
chosen  Members:  Sir  Edward 
Ryan,  Capt.  Sterling,  and  Dr.  J. 
Tytler.  Monsieur  Belanger,  Na^ 
turalist  of  the  French  Government 
at  Pondicherry,  was  elected  am 
Honorary  Member.  Various  works 
were  presented  t6  the  Library  by 
the  Horticultaral  Society,  the  So  * 
ciety  of  Arts,  and  the  Philosophi<- 
oal  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  also 
a  treatise  on  three  ancient  Sculp- 
tures on  Java,  Anniversaria  Rei- 
publicae  Sacrae,  by  Professor  Rein^ 
bardt:  the  Soldier 'sManael,  byLt.- 
Col,  Haijiott,  PeeVs  Pesiaer^^^ 
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Harrii'i  Toya^^,  and  other  books, 
by  Dr.  Tytler.  aod  Refleotioiw 
Mr  let  anoieiM  peoples,  Lessii 
open,  and  Doctrine  of  Ultimata, 
^  J>r  Barlini :  a  variety  of  ob- 
joets  of  Natural  History,  from  the 
JKastward,  was  prmnted  by  Dr; 
Tytler^  and  a  eolleetion  of  Mine* 
Yais  from  Bandeieandy  by  Capi. 
FrankUn. 

With  refertnoe  4o  tfie  fnoreasf nji: 
«eal  and  activity  in  Geolo^oM 
liesearoh  of  late  in  India,  the  So- 
ciety resolTcd,  that  a  GiN>l0|tical 
Class,  or  Committee,  sbonld  be 
iumed,  of  snch  Memters  of  the 
fioeiety  as  may  be  inclined  to  as^ 
aociate  for  this  purpose,  formini^ 
each  Kegnlalions  as  they  ma^ 
And  expedient,  to  be  submitted 
for  tlic  confirmation  of  the  So^ 
€loty. 

Connected  with  this  snbjeet, 
alio,  anuyplieation  was  sabmitted 
by  Mr.  Ross,  for  the  nse  of  the 
Society ^s  rooms,  for  a  short  coarse 
of  Lectures  on  Mineralogy,  which 
was  readily  granted.  The  course 
will  eonsist  of  six  Lectures,  to 
commence  on  Tuesday  the  4th  of 
December,  and  to  be  repeated 
weekly,  on  the  same  day,  until 
completed. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Tytler,  on  the 
Dugong,  or  Duyong,  with  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Bennet,  was  read  to 
the  meeting.  The  bones  of  four 
different  individuals  of  this  genus 
Jwere  picked  up  by  Dr.  Tytler  at 
Raffles'  Bay,  on  the  North  Coast 
«f  New  Holland  :  in  one  instance, 
they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
Ibrm  nearly  an  entire  Skeleton  of 
the  animal,  which  is  placed  in  the 
Society's  museum.  The  Dugong, 
from  its  peculiar  upright  position 
f  n  the  water,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance pf  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  it  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  tales  of  Mermen  seen  in 
the  Eastern  Seas.  Although  notic« 
od  5y  the  Dutch  Travellers  and 
Naturalists  who  termed  it  the  8^a^ 
*oow,it  was  very  Imperf^ectly  known 
until  descriptions  and  Specimens 
^wereseUt  to  Europe^  by  tito  Ihte 


Sir  Stamford  RalDes,  andobserva* 
tlons  from  the  soaroe,  by  Shr  Ed-^ 
vrard  Home,  were  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Timnsaotions.   The 
animal  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  but  its  tx^ 
istence  on  the  Coast  of  New  HoK 
land  is  made  known  by  l>r»  Tytler 
for  the  first  time.    Dr.  T.  is  dii* 
posed  to  think  that  some  affini^ 
may  exist  between  the  Duyong  and 
the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  tt 
the  latter  was  probably  a  com- 
pound  of  the  head  of  a  gramini- 
vorous animal,  with  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  and  thus  resembled  the  Sea^ 
oow  in  structure  as  well  as  name. 
A  notice  by*  Capt.  Herbert,  of 
thesitoofCoal  in  the  Himalaya, 
with  Speeimens»  was  also  submit* 
ted.  This  mineral  is  found  through* 
out  the  whole  line  of  Sandstona 
hill;  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
Himalaya    chain,    forming     the 
transition  to  the  plains.    It  oeoam 
in  flat  veins  or  seams,  more  or  lean 
inclined  to  the  horiaon,  the  groat- 
est  thickness  of  which  has  notbeoi 
found  to  ezoeed  nine  inches  or  a 
fbot,  whilst,  in  general^  they  ar« 
much  smaller,  not  exceeding.  In 
some  places  the  twentieth  of  am 
inch.    The  composition  is,  in   ge* 
neral,  impalpable ;  but  sometftmes 
assumes   the  ligneous    struotaim. 
Where  the  ligneous  fibre  ban  din* 
appeared,  the  facture  is  ooncfeoidnl 
and  frequently  marked  with   omi- 
centric  circles,  similar  to  Cannel 
Coal.    It  bums  with  flame,  gMiig 
out  a  thick  smoke  and  bitnnsiBfma 
smelly  and  leaves  a  reddish  bix>wa 
ash,  of  equal  bulk  with  the  origtn* 
al  fragment.     These    properHen 
refer  it  to  tfao  Bituminous  Caal  of 
Mobs. 

Besides  the  locality  of  the  immsii* 
tain  ooai,  pointed  out  by  Iaeiit.T 
Caotley*  m  his  commonioaiiosw 
to  the  Society,  Captain  Hn<tOB< 
has  discovered  the  foUowlib^  ;'  1. 
I,  leading  imta  Am 
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hva  tote  tlio  bwiwn  Coal  of  Wei- 
ncr.  2.  The  Kheri  Paw,  where  it 
principally  exists    at  Ligmte  of 
considerable  thickoese.  It  is  foand 
here  in  two  plaoeS«  8*  Aseent  from 
Bhamouri  to  the  Bblm  TM  in  the 
hed    of     the     Raliya.      This   is 
considered  by  Captain  H,  as  bast 
entitled  to  attention.    The  largest 
vein  i&  aboot  fbar  inches  thick; 
and  the  Coal  has  a  high  lostre,  and 
occasionally  a  perfect  conohoidal 
fracture,  resembling  Cannd  Coal : 
it  bams  with  a   briUiant^  flame, 
•mittinga  sulphnroos  smell,  ana 
being  occasionally  incfosted  with 
aulphur:  the  specific  grafityafei> 
ages    about   K3.  —  Captain     H. 
seems  to  think,  that   these  indices 
tionsdonot  authorise  any  expec- 
tation that  Coal  Mines  of  any  ex« 
tent  wUl  be  found  in  the  Himalaya, 
althongh  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
they  may  exist  in  the  troofh  be- 
tween  the    secondary    sandstone 
that  ikims  the  great  chain,  and  the 
pdmary  sandstone    which  makes 
tts  appearance  at  Dehli  and  other 

places^ 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Govan,  was  laid 
before  the  Meeting,  contmning  a 
leport  on  the  Mineral  and  Vege** 
table  prodneuof  theeonntry  about 
Igahn,  with  registers  of  the  wealth 
for  April  and  May  lart. 

An  abstract  of  the  Registers  of 
the  Barometer  and  Theimometer 
kept  at  Singapoie,  from  1890  to 
1835,  by  Captain  DaTis»  was  also 
iubmitted.  ,      ^     ,  * 

Observations  on  the  Oeology  of 
part  of  Bnndelcund^  Boghelcund, 
Bangor^  and  Jabalpur,  were  also 
commoaicated  by  Captain  Franks 
luu  These  obserTations  commence 
at  Mirsapore,  and  include  differ* 
•nt  portion  of  the  nmgos  of  hills 
Monging  to  the  great  central  zone 
of  Hindoostan.  The  fimt  range 
of  hills,  the  tract  in  which  the  Falls 
of  Ihe  Tonse  occur,  and  the  conn* 
try  to  Hathi.  beyond  Lohaivong, 
are  of.Sand-stone.  At  Halhi,  it 
Ifl  succeeded  by  Argillaoeous  or 
liias  Lime^Atone,  which  is  consi- 
dered by  Captain  Franklia  as  the 


■ame  with  the  Lias  lime-stone  of 
England.    Beyond  this,  to  Saugoi^ 
(he  overlying  rocke  are  of  Trapi 
and  at  the  place  below  the  uppev 
surface  of  that  rock  occur  Waoken 
and  Basalt,  and  an  early  or  im^ 
pure  Limestone,  beneath  which  ia 
Amygdaloid,  lying  on  Sandmtoao 
The  Northern  barrier  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  consists  of  the 
Primitive    Rooks,    Jubulphur  la 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
Granite  Hills,    Captain  Fraaklin 
is  of  opinion,  that  Gnmitc  is  the 
baaiaof  the  different  rangcj  viait# 
ed  in  his  tour«-^in  some  places^ 
near  the  surface,  but  [in  others  se»* 
parated   from    secondary   forma* 
tiotts,  by  interveniog  stratifieaitioas 
of  primary  rock.    The  Sand*stone 
formation  is,  in  general,  of  cotti<- 
siderable    thickness^    whilst   the 
Limestone  differs  from  that  found 
in  other  parts,  of  the   world,  by 
being  menly.  super/^cial,  and  not 
exceeding,  an    average  thiokness 
of  fifty  feet.    A  collection  of  speei** 
mens  aceompanied  Captain  Frank  • 
lin'a  communication,  aswelLas  a 
Geological  Map.  and  Section^  and 
series  of  Barometrical  elevafttonsu 
^Chni.  GoM,  Nop.  15. 


Ajsfrievlhtrml  aud  HortinHiun^ 
SoeUty,--»A,  Meeting  of  this  Socio- 
ty  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
laat,  the  President^  W.  lisycester, 
Bsq«,  in  the  Chalr«  The  loUowing 
gentlemen  were  elected  Membera— 
Mr.  Trotter,  Mr.  Cracralt,  Ma. 
F.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Curtia,  Mr.  Becher, 
Mr.  Abbott,  Major  Costly,  Mr, 
Strong,  Mr.  N.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Strettell,  Mr.  Pattenson,  Lieole- 
nant  Conway^  and  Baboos  I>ay« 
Chund  Addy,  Sibcbunder  ]>Mf 
and  Ahhaya  Charon  Baneiji.  Mon* 
sieur  Belanger  waa  elected,  a  Cor- 
responding  Member. 

The  President  laid  before  the 
Meeting  a  Report  of  the  distribu* 
tion  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds, 
recently  reeeived  from  liverpool 
Patna^  and  the  NUgheri  Hills. 
The  seeds  from  Uverpoolt  weia 
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packed  In  twenty  one  boies, 
and  cost  in  England  £78  10s.,  the 
expenses  of  packing  and  freight 
Made  the  piite  nearly  £100,  The 
packages  arrived  in  perfect  order, 
with  the  oxoeption  of  one  box, 
which  was  slightly  damaged.  The 
•opply  consisted  of  seyenteen  sorts 
of  the  cabbage  species,  including 
eaniiflowers  and  broooli,  foar  of 
lettuce,  three  of  radish,  four  of 
onions,  one  of  celery,  one  of  pan- 
ley,  nine  sorts  of  peas,  nine  sorts 
of  strawberries,  and  one  of  arti- 
choke. One  half  the  quantity  was 
distributed  gratuitously  to  NatifO 
gnrdeoers,  along  with  the  Patna 
and  Nilgherri  parcels.  Some  par- 
eels  were  sent  to  Penang  and  other 
places.  A  great  portion  of  the  rest 
was  distributed  to  the  Members^ 
with  exception  of  the  strawberry 
weds,  which  were  mostly  reserved 
for  the  Society's  experimental  gar- 
den. The  remaining  quantity  was 
sold  in  parcels,  like  those  given  to 
the  Members,  for  twenty  rupees 
each,  realising  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  outlay,  and  thus  ena« 
Ming  the  Society  to  effect  a  8imi« 
Jar  purchase  next  year,  without 
any  material  diminution  of  their 
funds.  It  was,  aecordnigly,  resolv- 
ed to  indent  upon  Liverpool,  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  seeds  for  the  season 
of  1828. 

A  plant  of  the  Maranta  Arnndi- 
naoea,  or  that  yielding  the  West 
India  Arrow  Root,  reared  in  Cal- 
cutta^ by  the  President,  from  a 
plant  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  was  presented  by  him 
as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  Ar- 
row-root prepared  from  its  tubers, 
whichbas  been  pronounced  by  se- 
.ymA  Medical  men  to  be  of  the  best 
quality. 

•  Speoimens  of  Himalayan  Wheat, 
with  obserrations  on  them,  and 
other  vegetable  products  of  the 
hills,  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Royle. 

An  account  of  a  new  kind  of 
Plum,  resembling  a  cherry,  found 
in  Asam,  and  observations  on  ex- 
tending the  growth  of  the  Apple 


and  Pear  in  Hindostan;  wero  re« 
ceived  from  Mr.  Scott. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Sericole,  in  Jessoie,  oq 
the  influence  of  the  moon's  age,  oa 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Sap  of  trees, 
and  the  consequent  effects  on  the 
seasoning  of  timber. 

A  Letter  from  Baboo  Radhakant 
Deb  was  read,  on  the  use  of  Ma- 
nure, according  to  the  English  8ys« 
tem,  intended  to  introduce  its  em- 
ployment amongst  the  Natives. 

A  parcel  of  Seeds  of  the  red  Ge- 
ranium, which  had  vegetated  loxu« 
riantly,  was  presented  by  Major 
Maling. 

An  estimate  of  the  Garden  ex- 
pences  for  November,  December, 
and  January,  was  submitted  by  the 
Committee,  and  sanctioned  by  tbo 
Meeting.^6'ot;^  Gax,  JSov.  22. 

Medical  and  Physical  Society,'^ 
A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  M  r.  Wilson, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  Tho 
following  Gentlemen  were  elected 
Members— Mr.  fieston,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Battersby,  and  Mr.  Level. 
Intimation  was  given  from  the 
Chair,  that  at  the  next  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  January,  a  Ballot  would 
take  place  for  the  election  of  Vico 
President  and  managing  Conunit- 
tee  for  the  ensuing  year.— A  paper 
by  Dr.  O.  M.  Patterson,  on  tho 
Pathology  of  the  Cerebellum,  and 
a  communication  by  Mr.  Twining, 
on  the  use  of  the  Lactncarium  pre- 
pared in  India  at  the  General  Hos- 
pital, were  read,  and  made  the 
subjects  of  discussion.  The  edica* 
cy  of  the  Narcotic  juice  of  the  Let* 
tuce,  in  the  eases  in  which  it  was 
administered,  has  proved  less  de^ 
cidedthan  was  inferred,  from  its 
first  trial;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  sensibly  felt  in  some  in« 
stances,  and  the  substance  is  oon« 
sidered  deserving  of  further  inves* 
tigation.  We  are  happy  to  leanB, 
that  the  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
ment  has  been  extended  to  the  Third 
Volume  of  the  Society's  Transao^ 
tiens  just  pubUshedi  and  thatitis 
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transmitted  to  Don^reiident  mem* 
I»er8  free  of  Bangy  charge. 

We  understand,  from  good  aa- 
thority,  that  the  large  Brass  Guo, 
the  State  Elephant's  Jbule,  and  the 
tuit  of  Armour,  which  were  taken 
from  the  £x-Raja  of  Bhurtpore,  at 
the  redaction  of  that  Fortress,  and 
sent  to  £ngland  to  be  laid  at  his 
Majesty's  feet,  have  been  most  gra- 
ciously received,  and  that  his  Ma« 
jesty  has  been  pleased  to  reserve 
to  himself,  the  Elephant  Jhnle  and 
Armour,  which  will  be  placed  in 
Windsor  Castle. — GovL  Goz.  Dee. 


PROSPECTUS 
Of  a  short  Cevne  of  Lectures  on 
Mimredogy^  delivered  by  Mr. 
Moss,  of  tiie  Mint,  at  the  Apart- 
ments of  the  Asiatic  Society ,  com- 
mencing  on  Tuesday^  the  4M  De- 
cemter,  1827. 

Lecture  the  Fir<^,— Introdoction; 
Observations  on  the  utility  and 
.advantages  of  Mineralogical  re- 
searches ;  Mineralogy  treated  of  as 
a  branch  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  external  characters  of  Minerals 
enumerated  and  explained  by  re- 
ference to  specimens  illustrative  of 
their  various  characteristics ;  Ex« 
planations  of  the  uses  of  the  seve- 
ral instruments  requisite  for  the 
complete  examination  of  tho  ex« 
ternai  characters  of  Minerals,  with 
practical  applications. 

Lecture  the  Second.— Mineralogy 
considered  as  a  department  of  Che- 
mistry, and  the  precision  of  the 
new  Chemical  Nomenclature  e\« 
plained ;  the  constitnents  of  Mine- 
rals enumerated,  and  briefly  dwelt 
upon;  the  Laws  of  Affinity  set 
forth  and    exemplified,    and   the 

i)nnciples  of  Analysis  further  ii- 
astrated  by  experiment. 

Lecture  the  Third.— On  Mineral 
Deposits,  with  a  review  of  the 
Plutonian  and  Neptunian  Theories 
.respecting  their  original  formation 
and  subsequent  impletion,  when 
speciniens  illastrativc  of  the  con* 


tents  of  MetaliferoQi  and  other 
veins  will  be  exhibited. 

Lecture  the  Fourth^^On  the 
Combustible  Minerals,  ^iih  the 
concise  exposition  of  the  present 
most  generally  received  Theory  of 
Combustion,  and  a  short  account 
of  the  properties  of  the  simple 
Combustibles ;  specimens  of  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  Minerals  will 
be  exhibited. 

Lecture  the  Fifth.-^On  the  Me- 
taliferous  Minerals,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  properties,  of  the  S6« 
veral  Metals  and  their  compounds* 
A  numerous  and  characteristic  se- 
ries of  Specimens  will  be  produced 
to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Lecture  the  Sixth^On  the  Eartli- 
ly  Minerals,  with  a  short  history  of 
the  Chemical  properties  of  the 
Earths  in  their  simple  and  com- 
pound states,  with  numerous  illus- 
trative specimens.— Jo/m  BuU, 

MADRAS. 

With  senMments  ot  the  deepest 
concern,  the  Government  announ- 
ces the  decease  of  the  Honourable 
Sir  Thomas  Mnnro,  Baronet, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath> 
Governor  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
St.  George.  This  event  oocuried 
at  Putteecondah  near  Gooty,  on 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  6th  in- 
stant. 

The  eminent  person,  whose  life 
has  been  thus  suddenly  snatched 
away,  was  on  the  eve  of  returning 
to  his  Native  Country,  honoured 
with  signal  marks  of  esteem  and 
approbation  from  his  Sovereign, 
from  the  East  India  Company, 
which  he  had  servecl  for  more  than 
47  years,  from  every  authority  with 
which  he  had  occasion  to  coperate, 
from  the  public  at  large,  and  from 
private  friends.  From  the  ear- 
liest period  of  his  service  he  was 
remaikable  among  other  men. 
His  sound  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, his  transcendent  talents, 
his  indefatigable  applicatioii|  his 
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iFaried  flitores  of  knowledge,  bis 
aUainments  as  an  Oriental  scholar, 
liis  intimate  acquaintanoe  witli 
tlie  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Na* 
tive  Soldiers  and  inhabitants  gene- 
rally, his  patience,  temper,  fitusllity 
of  access  and  kindness  of  manner, 
would  have  ensured  him  distinc- 
tion in  any  line  of  employment. 
These  qualities  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  daties  which  he  bad  to 
perform  in  organizing  the  resourc- 
es and  establishing  the  tranquillity 
of  those  provinces,  where  his  latest 
breath  has  been  drawn,  and  where 
be  bad  long  been  known  by  the 
appellation  of  /WAer  of  the  people. 
In  the  higher  stations.  Civil  and 
Military,  which  he  afterwards  fill- 
ed, the  energies  of  his  character 
never  failed  to  rise  superior  to  the 
exigencies  of  public  duty.  He 
bad  been  for  seven  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  under 
which  he  first  served  as  a  Cadet, 
and  afterwards,  became  the  ablest 
of  its  Revenue  Officers,  and  acquir- 
ed the  highest  distinction  as  a  Mi- 
litary Commander.  He  had  raised 
its  character  and  fame  to  a  higher 
pitobthan  it  ever  enjoyed  before. 
His  own  ambition  was  more  than 
fulfilled,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
about  to  reap  in  honourable  re- 
tirement the  well-eamed  rewards 
of  his  services  and  his  virtues, 
when  these  have  received  the  last 
stamp  of  value  from  the  hand  of 
death. 

Though  sensible  how  feeble  and 
imperfect  must  be  any  hasty  tribute 
to  Sir  Thomas  Monro's  merits,  yet 
the  Government  cannot  allow  the 
ovent  which  they  deplore  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  public  without 
some  expression  of  their  senti- 
«ients^ 

The  Flag  of  Fort  St.  George  will 
be  immediately  hoisted  half-staff 
high,  and  continue  so  till-set. 

Minute  guns,  sixty-five  in  num- 
ber, corresponding  with  the  age  of 
•the  deceased,  will  be  fired  from  the 
ramparts  ot  Fort  St.  George. 

Similar  marks  of  respect  will  be 
paid  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Thomas 


Monro,  at  all  ihe  prineipil  Milita- 
ry stations  and  posts  dspeadani 
on  this  Presidency. 

Fwt  Si.  George,  8<&  My,  1887, 

By  jorder  of  Govet  nment, 

D.  HILL, 

Chief  lkc$. 
Govt.  Gaz.  Ejctra.  July  9. 

The  Meeting  at  the  Banqueting 
Room  on  Saturday,  was  nume« 
rously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  prooeedinp' 
of  the  Meeting,  on  tiiat  melanoho* 
ly  occasion. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Madras  held  at  the  Banqueting 
Room  pursuant  to  PobKo  Notioe 
on  Saturday,  theSlst  day  of  July, 
1827. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  lohn 
Doveton,  Sir  Ralph  Palmer  waa 
called  to  the  chair.' 

The  Chairman  addressed  tba 
Meeting  to  the  following  eHeet: 

Gentlemen:  —  One  year  has 
scarcely  passed  away  since  in  this 
very  room,  many,  perhaps  most  of 
OS,  were  assembled,  npon  another 
then  recent,  and  melancholy  oo> 
casion,  under  the  guidance  and 
auspices  of  him,  to  whose  ova 
memory,  we  are  now  called  npoa 
to  offer  a  similar  tribute  of  honov 
and  respect ;— and,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  here  there  is,  as 
there  was,  but  one  entire  nnmixed 
feeling  of  regard  for  the  virtues  of 
the  dead,  so  let  as  hope,  that  in 
this  case— as  f  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  did  in  tfuu — the  expression 
of  our  feelings  may  afford  some  al- 
leviation to  the  sorrows  of  the 
Living. 

I  could  have  vvisbed  indeed,  that 
you  had  selected  some  other  person 
than  myself,  to  have  commenced 
this  sad  subject  :  some  one  wboSft 
more  intimate  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  distingoished 
talents  of  our  late  reverend  Gover- 
nor, and  of  the  various  scenes,  is 
which  those  talents  were  so  end- 
nently    displayed,      would    batt 
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Qttftbled  him  to  baTadooe  fome Jos- . 
tioe  to  them ;  and  to  soch  a  one  I 
feel,  tbat  I  mast  itill  leave  that 
talk ;  bat  althoogh  I  am  neither 
prepared  nor  qoalified  to  follow 
nlm  throagh  the  career  of  bis  long, 
laborloaSy  and  honorable  life— and 
am  still  less  competent  to  offer  any 
observations  upon  the  policy  of 
those  measares,  wbioh»  wnether  in 
the  field  or  in  the  coanoil,  his  wis- 
dom tanght  him  to  adopt— thoagh 
by  the  way  the  honors  which  had 
already  been  bestowed  upon  bim 
by  his  Kingf  and  Coantry,  and 
tho  still  further  rewards,  that 
not  improbably  awaited  bim^  had 
it  pleased  tho  Almighty  to  have 

SBrmitted  him  to  retarn  to  his  na- 
ve land,  woald  he  no  bad  criteria 
of  the  estimation  in  which  sach 
measares  ought  to  be  held— Yet, 
there  were  somg  general  featares, 
some  pre-eminent  (^aaiities,  which, 
in  the  sitaation,  in  which,  yoa 
have  now  plaeed  me,  I  cannot  al- 
low myself  to  pass  over  in  total 
alienee ;— and  the  more  especially 
so,  as  they  are  such,  as  not  only 
friends  can  dwell  npon  with  satis- 
faction, bnt  even  the  veriest  stran- 
ger, who  takes  any  pleasure  in 
pi:AIie  worth  may  hear  without 
fatignei  and  his  greatest  enemy, 
|f  enemy  indeed  such  person  could 
ever  have,  {cannot  but  admire  and 
applaud.  Witness  then  his  great 
Patriotism,  and  Love  of  his  Coun- 
try—The ze41  for  which  so  long; 
a  period  he  unremittingly  display* 
fdy  for  her  wealth,  her  welfare, 
and  her  fame ;  the  almost  half 
century  of  labour  which  he  uu- 
derwent  in  her  service.  Witness 
his  continual  care  and  regard,  for 
that  profession,  to  which  in  earlier 
life  he  was  more  immediately  at- 
tached, his  ^0  less  anxiety  to 
maintain  the  character  of  the  ar- 
^Jf  by  promoting  his  discipline, 
atimulating  to  exertion  and  en- 
aouraging  merit ;  than  by  his  con- 
stant watchfulness  in  providing 
for  tho  happiness  and  comfort  of 
•irery  private  individual  that  com- 
posed it,  ^ualitie;!,  which,  what- 


aver  was  the  resalL  mighi  hap0  well 
obtained  for  bim  tne  appellation  of 
'•  The  Soldier's  best  friend.'' 

Of  the  particular  result,  that 
did  flow  from  them— let  others, 
more  competent  than  myself  to 
judge,  declare.  Sufficient  be  it 
for  me  to  advert  to,  as  a  fact, 
known  to  us  all,  and  which  of  it- 
self speaks  volumes;  the  enthu- 
siastic ardor,  and  devoted  attach* 
ment,  which  Regiment  after  Regi- 
ment of  the  Madras  Army,  so  re* 
cently  displayed,  when  quitting 
this,  their  native  shore,  and  em* 
barking  for  the  most  arduous 
foreign  Service. 

Witness,  also,  his  equal  solid* 
tude  for  the  welfare  of  those  whoso 
provinces  ceded  to  the  British  arms 
were  entrusted  to  his  special  sa- 
perintendence  and  charge— his  gcr 
ncral  kindness  and  benevolence  of 
heart,  his  strict  impartiality,  the 
undeviating  rectitude  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  equal,  and  uniform 
protection  which  he  afforded  to  aU 

Sualities,  which,  as  we  hava 
card,  did  obtain  for  him  the  ap* 
pellationof  '*  Father  of  the  Feo<r 
pie." 

Witness,  though  last  not  least, 
his  whole  conduct  and  demeanor, 
while  filling  the  highest  station  in 
this  Presidency— his  unceasing  at* 
tention  to  the  duties  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  his  ardent  desire  to 
promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow- 
er, the  cause  of  justice  and  of 
truth— Here  indeed,  let  us  not 
forget  the  facility  of  cbmmunicar 
tion  which  he  afforded  to  all — let 
me  especially  not  forget,  for  I  too 
can  testify  here,  the  readiness  with 
which  every  representation,  con-' 
nected  with  the  administration  of 
the  Law— no  matter  fr6m  what 
quarter  or  Court  it  came,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  furtherance 
of  justice,  was  invariably  receiv- 
ed and  attended  to— and  the  fair 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  it  was 
considered. 

Nor  was  it  by  the  graver  or  morp 
serious  duties  of  the  Government, 
that  he  was  wholly  absorbedLp. 
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h^  found  tin«  to  diioliiirgd»  aad 
well  indeed  did  hediaeharye,  every 
duty  which  hit  sitaation  imposed 
ti|Jon  him,  as  the  head  of  oar  so* 
Oiety^The  income,  whioh  waa  np. 
propriated  to  his  high  station,  waa 
freely,  and  eeneroasly  spent— his 
bounty,  as  his  heart,  was  alike 
open  to  all.  The  liheral  aid  and 
encouragement  wliicfa  he  at  aH 
times  afforded  to  bar  pablio  in- 
atitutions,  stand  upon  record  ;  and 
who  is  there,  that  can  say  that  his 
private  benevolence  was  ever  ap* 
pealed  to  in  vain.  Let  as  not  for- 
|;et  also,  the  fall  measare  of  his  hos- 
pitality—or  the  willingness  which 
ne  ever  shewed  to  oontribate  with 
bis  parse  to  those  rational  amuse- 
ments wbi<4|,  thongh  perhaps  not 
congenial  fe  his  own  taste,  be  yet 
knew  afforded  pleasure  to  others, 
and  tended  to  promote  the  enjoy- 
ment of  social  interconiie. 

Sneb,  Gentleflien,  were  a  few  of 
tbe  leading  qualities  of  the  inetti* 
imable  pnblio  eharaoter  whioh  wo 
bave  lost ;  one, 

**  Whose  aetirs   mom,   benevoIeBce 

endeared, 
••  Whose  night  refltctiag  conscience 

cheered  • 
^*  The  general  favorite— as  the  geaeral. 

friend  2 
**  Sach  life  then  was-4uid  all  lament 

its  end. 

It  is  trae  indeed,  that  sncb  end 
was  soon  to  come  to  «f  tinder  any 
oircnmstances— and  that  »e  were 
shortly  to  lose  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  immediate  inflnence  of 
aooh  a  character :  we  migbt  bave 
boped  however,  and  wo  did  hope, 
that  it  might  have  endured  yet  a 
while  for  the  sake  of  our  coontry, 
where  the  extensive  knowledge 
Which  hejpossessed  of  all  that  related 
to  this  coantry«--bis  practical  ao- 
qnaintanco  with  the  manners,  the 
habits,  the  languages  and  the  opini- 
ons  of  the  people,  coupled  with  bis 
liberal  principles  and  soand  dis- 
eretioo,  would  bavo  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage  at  all  times, 
and  more  parUeularly  at  a  period 
wfaiobi  ere  long,  moal  mrrivo  whoa 


the  destinies  of  Itedia  ait  to  be  de* 
termined.  Wo  might  bave  hoped 
too— and  we  did  indeed  hope— 
Aat  hta  private  virtaes,  of  wliieb  I 
Aall  say  no  more,  than  that  tfiey 
added  day  by  day  fresh  lostre  te 
bis  pablic  character,  would,  whilst 
tbey  afforded  to  the  world,  aiyotfaer 
bright  example,  that  tbo  wisdom 
of  the  politicians,  and  the  teIot 
ofthe  Soldier,  are  best  seen,  and 
most  admired,  when  oombined 
with  the  moral  exoellenoe  of  the 
Man,  bave  long  continued  a  fhiit^ 
fnl  source  of  domestic  comfort  and 
happiness  ;  bat  Heaven  has  willed 
it  otherwise,  doubtless  for  some 
wise  and  gracious  purpose.  Ho 
may,  however,  and  I  know  be  does, 
still  live  in  all  our  bearts;  and 
tliat  neither  his  name  nor  bis  vir* 
tues  will  ever  be  forgotten  by  any 
of  ourselves.  Let  qs  endeavour 
then,  in  carrying  the  object  of  tbis 
meeting  into  effect,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  likely  to  per* 
petuate  the  remembrance  of  tbat 
name,  and  of  those  virtues  to  tbe 
latest  posterity. 

Sir  John  Dovet&k^  after  express* 
ing  his  concurrence  in  tbe  aenti« 
ments  whioh  had  just  been  deliver* 
ed  in  so  feeling  and  expressive  a 
manner,  brought  forward  tbe  fol- 
lowing Resolutions,  wbicb  bo 
boped  would  meet  the  wisbes,  and 
obtain  the  sanction,  not  of  tbe 
present  Meeting  only,  but  of  tbe 
whole  Establishment. 

RfiSOLVEn, 

That  this  Meeting  largely  parti* 
cipates  in  the  affliction  of  all  elan* 
es  of  the  community.  Native  av 
wellu  European,  at  the  ealamltf 
wbich  has  occurred  hi  tbedeatb 
of  the  late  revered  GoTemor^ 
Mmjar  Central  Sir  Thomas  Monro, 
Baronet,  a.  c.  a.,  in  Ibe  Proviaeb 
where  he  bad  long  been  known  by 
the  appellation  of  JP«iAer  of  the 
people,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  returning  to  bis  nki* 
tive  country,  after  a  public  bareer^ 
extending  to  upwards  of  forty -ne* 
▼en  years,  and  growing  in  auooems 
andbonour  up  to  its  dose; 
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That  thi^meetioff,  many  of  whom^ 
were  members  of  the  same  profes% 
sioD^many  fellow-Iaboarery  in  the 
same  field,  ami  all  eye-witnesses  of 
llis  eonducty  take  pride  in  the^fame 
which  this  most  honored  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company  first  uc* 
qniredin  duties  and  scenes  that 
are  famiKar  to  them,  and  which 
daring  the  last  seven  years  he  con« 
sommated  by  the  moat  eminent 
and  approved  paUio  services,  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  thi» 
Presidency  ; 

That  his  jnstiee,  benevolenoe^ 
franlcness  and  hospitality  were  dq^ 
less  oonspioaoas  than  the  extraor- 
dinary facalties  of  mind  with  whlcJ^r 
he  was  endowed,  and  the  admire* 
Ue  parposes  to  which  he  inoes«- 
•antly  applied  them ;  and  that  he 
commanded,  in  a  singular  degree, 
tlM  veneratioir  of  ail  persona  bf 
whom  he  was  known ; 

That  to  perpetaata  Oo  ramenr- 
brance  of  hi*  pablio  and  private 
Tirtaes,  a  sabseiiptioa  be  immedi* 
ately  opened  for  tho  porpose  of 
erecting  a  Statoe  to  hia  memory  i 

That  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  following  Oeniiemen,  be  re- 
qaested  to  undertake  the  manage* 
meat  of  the  business,  and  to  adopt 
■uch  measures  as  shall  appear  to 
them  best  calculated  to  give  spee- 
dy effect  to  the  foregoing  lesoia* 
tioDy  vis. 

The  hon.  Henry  S.  Graeme,  £s<|, 

Prendeni. 
Sir  Ralph  Palmer^ 
Sir  Robert  Comyn,    ' 
Sir  George  Ricketts, 
Major- GenK  JSir  John  Doveton^  &• 

David  mn,  Esq. 
James  Cochrane,  Esq. 
Herbert  Compton,  Esq* 
]Lieatenant-ooionel  Conway,  c.  a, 
Uentenant-colonel  Otto, 
L>ieatenant-colonel  Cabboo, 
G.  E.  Russell,  Esq. 
J.  O.  Tumbull;  Esq. 
Xiieatenant^colonel  Carfrae, 
Colonel  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
Tlie  Tenerable  the  Archd;acos^ 


Lleafenaut-eolonel  Tliylor, 
JR*  R.  M'Donnell,  Esq. 
Henry  Chamieri  Esq. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Prendergast, 
Major  Napier,  % 

W.  C.  Sterling,  Esq. 
W.  Scott,  Esq. 

That  Ueutenant-eolonei  Cadell 
and  Andrew  Robertson,  Esq.  be 
requested  to  accept  the  sitoatioa- 
of  Secretaries  to  the  Committee: 

That  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Arbuth* 
not  and  Co.  be  appointed  Treasur* 
ers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
ceividg  the  amount  or  Subscript 
tions; 

That  fteopy  of  these  Resolutiont^ 
be  forwarded  by  the  Committee  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period^  to- 
the  several  authorities,  Ciyil  anil 
Military,  under  this  Presidbnoy. 

The  resokuiena  were  seconded 
hf  Mr.  Francis  Alexander  Grant. 

Mr.  CoMfiMi  delivered  himself 
in  terms  to  which  we  oan^  only  d^ 
ioiperfeetiitatioe. 

After  what  has  been  8e»  fedioglj 
and  eloquently  said,  to  justify  tht 
resolutions  that  have  been  propoir 
ed  ;  it  amy  seem  alnsost  l:ke  pre* 
sumption,  my  attempting  to  state,, 
what  I  feel  on  the  oceasion ;  and  I 
■lay  weaken  the  effect  of  that, 
which  has  been  so  well  expressed* 
Yet  If  I  were  to  be  silent^silence 
might  appear  ungrateful^  for,  I 
owe  mndi  to  the  lamented  peraon- 
age,  whose  memory  w.e  desire  to 
perpetuate,  and  my  feelings  impel 
me  Co  dedaie  that  I  deeply  and 
atnoeraly  join  in  the  sentiments, 
that  yoa  have  avowed. 

In  doing,  what  has  been  propos« 
ed,  we  shall  contribute  to  oomme* 
morate  the  exalted  character  of  oar 
revered  Governor,  fiat,  that  cha- 
racter Is  so  well  known  and  sojnst- 
ly  estimated,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  India,  that  the  name  of  Mua- 
To  must  1^  transmitted  to  posterity 
hj  every  nistorian,  who  may  iw« 
cof d  the  events  that  have  passed  in 
Asia  during  the  present  century: 
and  future  ages  will  sarsly  know, 
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hovrmach  and  how  zealously  he 
laboured  to  protect  the   interest, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  pf^ple  of  this  country,  ei^en  at 
a  season,  when  their  genius  and 
character  were  but  little  known, 
and  when  the  nature  of  their  inte- 
rests was  but  imperfectly  under- 
wood.   The  variety  and  extent  ef 
iiis  early    attainments,    and    the 
comprehensive  grasp  of  his  mind, 
enabled  him  to  cast  off  for  a  time, 
the  habits  and  pursuits  of  a  soldier, 
and  to  qualify  himself  for  the  civil 
management  of  the  district :  to  sub- 
stitute, for  the  exercises  of  parade 
and  review,  the  more  responsible 
duties  and  Uie  drier  details  of  the 
Cutchenry,  until  he  gradually  ae<< 
quired  that  fullness  of  character, 
which  subsequently  exhibited  bin, 
as  an  example  to  the  Civil  and 
lAiiitary  Services  of  the  Company, 
throughout  their  vast  and  almost 
unwieldy  empire.     But  notwith* 
standing  he  withdrew  for  a  sea- 
son, from  the  performance  of  his 
military  duties,  we  all  know,  how 
ably  those  were  resumed,  when  his 
services  as  a  soldier  were  required 
in  the  Field :  and,  we  also  know, 
after  he  was  so  honorably  selected 
to  fill  the  first  ofiice  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Presidency,  how  sa* 
tisfactorlly  he  proved  that  his  head 
ivas  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
•levatioQ. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  enter 
into  details,  which  evinced  the  up- 
Tightness  of  his  mind,  the  straight- 
forwardness of  his  course,  and  the 
firmness  and  integrity  of  his  cha« 
racter,  nor  will  I  do  injustice  to 
his  memory  by  attempting,  imper* 
feotly,  to  describe  what  he  was  in 
private  life.  I  can,  however,  tes- 
tify that  every  measure  of  his  60- 
▼ernment,  the  nature  or  object  of 
.ivhicb,  became  known  to  me,  ori- 
ginated in  the  purest  and  best  in* 
tentton,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
soundest  principles  of  justice.  The 
loss,  which  we  deplore  cannot  be 
diminished,  by  the  reflection  that 
he  was  Hkely  soon  ifi  be  withdrawn 
from  hb  post  at  the  Bead  of  the 


Government.  For,  had  he  beea 
spared  to  his  country  and  friends, 
he  would  have  aided  by  his  talents 
and  experience,  the  best  interests 
of  all  connected  with  India.  la 
all  measures  of  importance  associ- 
ated with  tiie  policy  and  Govern- 
ment of  India,  his  opinion  would 
have  been  sought,  and  would  have 
been  received  as  almost  oraenlar, 
and  the  value  of  his  suggestions, 
would  have  been  incalculable,  at 
the  period,  in  which  you,  Sir,  have 
already  alluded,  when  the  oresent 
Charter  shall  approach  to  its  ter- 
minatton. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  exhibit* 
ed  to  the  servants  of  the  company 
as  an  example.  He  was  doubly 
honored  by  his  Sovereign,  and  hie 
services  have  been  acknowledged 
in  the  most  gratifying  manner,  by 
the  Directors  and  Proprietors,  fie 
was  about  to  be  restored  to  the  bo^ 
som  of  his  family  and  his  country, 
when  alas  I  and  his  fate  affords  t* 
OS  an  awful  lesson,  he  terminated  hia 
brilliant  and  almost  unprecedented 
career,  nearly  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  commenced  I  Those  who  hear 
must  feel,  that  we  can  scarce^ 
expect  to  look  on  his  like  again! 
Most  heartily  do  I  therefore  adopt 
the  resolutions,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Statue  may  be  placed  io  somo 
conspicuous  place,  so  thst  tlw 
sight  of  it  may  encourage  the  hopes 
and  excite  the  emulation  of  every 
Writer  and  Cadet,  who  mav  land 
at  Madras :  who  will  view  In  this 
last  tribute  of  our  feeling,  how 
much  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  res* 
pected  and  how  sincerely  he  is  re* 
gretted. 

The  Resolutions. were  then  iiaa« 
nimously  adopted  by  the  Meet* 
ing. 

Sir  John  Dovttan  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Sir  RalfA 
Palmer,  from  the  admirable  maa* 
ner  in  which  he  had  executed  tbe 
Office  of  Chairman. 

We  have  to  add  another  to  the 
long  list  of  distinguished  individa^ 
als  whom  thU  pcesent  year  baa 
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iaken  from  amongst  us,  in  rooord- 
Ine  the  demise  of  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel John  Noble,  of  the  Madras 
Artillery,  Companion  of  the  Bath, 
in  his  4dth  year ;  which  event  took 

f»lace  daring  the  night  of  the  16th 
nstant,  on  bbard  the  Roxharsh 
Cattle,  when  she  had  just  com- 
pleted her  Toyage  from  England. 

The  remains  of  this  gallant  and 
mnch  loved  Officer  were  landed 
on  the  following  day  and  conveyed 
to  the  Fort,  whence  the  Funeral 
Procession  moved  to  St.  George's 
Church  at  6  p-  m.  The  Military 
honors  due  to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
oeased  were  duly  observed,  and 
the  Warrant  and  Non-Commissi- 
oned Officers  of  the  Horse  Bri- 
gade of  Artillery  attended  as 
Mourners.  The  Pall  was  support- 
ed by  six  Lieutenant  Colonels, 
and  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  and  the  Town  Major  of 
Fort  St.  George  accompanied  his 
siearest  Relation,  the  Chief  Mourn. 
en  The  Honorable  the  Governor, 
the  Honorable  the  Chief  Justice, 
and,  with  lew  exceptions^  all  the 
Civil  and  Militery  Officers  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  Mount,  at- 
tended the  Funeral.  His  Excel- 
lenoy  the  Commander  in  Chief  was 
absent,  from  the  [obvious  influence 
of  a  late  heavy  domestic  calamity, 
but  His  Excellency's  Carriage  and 
four,  containing  his  personal 
Btoff,  was  in  the  Procession.  We 
liavo  seldom  witnessed  a  greater 
ooncourse,  European  and  Native, 
than  that  which  assembled  on  this 
Bielancholy  occasion,  and  marked 
indisputably  the  respect  and  regret 
universally  felt  for  this  excellent 
and  highly  valued  Member  of  our 
eommunity.  Indeed  it  seemed  as 
though  a  similar  and  simultaneous 
impulse  of  feeling  had  congregat- 
ed all  ranks  and  classes  to  offer  a 
and  farewell  as  the  only  possible 
substitute  for  the  cordial  greeting 
they  would  have  given. 

The  Military  career  of  Lieute- 
nant  Colonel  Noble,  c.  b.  was 
tefually  brilliant  and  usefal.    He 


participated  in  inost  of  the  princi- 
pal  Services  of  the  Coast  Army, 
during  the  last  32  years,  and  was 
on  all  occasions,  distinguished  for 
judgment,  spirit,  and  decision.  He 
found  the  noble  Corps  of  Horse 
Artillery,  both  European  and  Na* 
tive,  for  which  Command  he  was 
selected  in  1805  by  Sir  John  Cra- 
dick,  on  the  recommendation  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton,  whose  confidence  on  Service, 
and  whose  friendship  in  private 
life  Lieutenant  colouel  Noble  en* 
-joyed  and  merited. 

An  obituary  notice  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  all  thinga  the  most 
difficult  to  pen.  There^  are  the  me- 
ny  to  conciliate,  and  the  few  to  sa- 
tisfy ;  but,  in  the  instance  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Noble,  the  suffrages 
of  most  men  will  sureljr  be  united  ; 
for  while  few  have  attained  a  moro 
honorable  distinction  as  a  Soldier, 
still  fewer  have  acquired  an  equal 
degree  of  love  and  esteem  as  Mem« 
hers  of  Society.  He  had  the  hap-« 
py  talent  to  command  without  se- 
verity, and  to  preserye  discipline 
and  good  order  without  losing  the 
affections  of  his  officers  and  men. 
He  ruled  through  the  medium  of 
attachment,  and  those  who  served 
under  him  were  professionally  effi-> 
cient  and  privately  happy.  He 
may,  in  a  word,  without  disparage- 
mentto  others,  and  without  the 
fear  of  envy,  (for  envy  dwells  not 
in  the  Tomb,)  be  held  out  as  an 
example  to  the  generality  of  those 
he  has  left  behind  him.  His  abili- 
ties were  of  the  first  order ;  and 
his  tact  and  observation,  aided  by 
experience,  had  gained  foi  him  an 
unusual  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sioiu  He  was  pious  without  os«' 
tentation,  just  from  principle, 
friendly  *  from  feeling,  generous 
from  the  nobleness  of  his  nature, 
brave  and  enterprising  from  a  chi- 
valric  spirit,  decided,  from  an  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  conse<|aenl 
self-confidence.  Character  distin- 
guished him,  truth  guided  him, 
and  honor  accompanied  him.  He 
is  gone  S  and  his  fameis  the  eom« 
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fort  and  oontolation  of  his  sanriT* 
log  frienda.— &ov(.  Oaz.  July  24. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers 
to  the  Poblic  Rooms,  held  parsa« 
ant  to  notice  at  the  Pablto  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  the  Ist  of  Aosiist 
1827, 

Mr.  Clive  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  Resolutions  ara 
recorded : 

1. — ^That  Funds  are  required  to 
purchase  yarious  articles  of  fumi- 
ture,  essential  to  the  respectabili- 
ty of  the  Entertainments,  and  that 
Stthscribers  shall  accordingly  be 
vequested  to  pay  each  a  donation 
towards  this  object. 

2.— That  a  public  Ball  shall  bo 
f  hen  eyeiy  month,  from  the  month 
of  October,  till  the  month  of  March 
inclufive,  and  invariably  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month,  but  that 
it  shall  be  optional  with  the  Com- 
mittee to  fix  upon  the  periods  for 
public  Entertainments  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

3.— That  the  Subscription  shall 
be  10  Rupees  per  Mensem,  and  20 
Rupees  Donation,  on  admission. 

4.— That  any  Resident  Snbscri* 
berwho  may  hereafter  withdraw 
his  name  from  the  Public  Rooms, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  N  on -sub* 
scriber  and  not  be  re*admitted  un- 
til payment  of  Two  Gold  Mohurs 
or  30  Rupees  towards  the  benefit 
of  the  Fond,  and  which  shall  have 
efiect  from  the  20th  August,  or  af- 
ter the  first  Ball  at  tho  Public 
Ball. 

6.— That  no  Subscriber  shall  bo 
authorised  to  give  a  Ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  any  Gentleman  resident. 

6. — That  ostensible  employment 
nt  Madras  shall  constitute  a  resi- 
dent. 

7.— That  Subscribers  shall  be  li- 
mited to  two  Tickets  of  admision 
for  Gentleaien,  and  an  unlimited 
number  for  Ladies  ;  subject  to  tho 
following  resolution. 

8. — ^That  non-transferable  Tick- 
ets for  Ladies  be  fumishod  to 
Subscribers  by  tho  Secretary,  to 
whom  the  names  of  Visitors  must 


be  sent  for  tho  purpose  of  beiny 
submitted  to  the  Stewards,  beforo 
6  o'clock  F,  M.  on  the  day  of  As» 
sembly. 

9^— That  the  sobordinato  persoir 
in  charge  of  the  Establishment,, 
shall  be  appointed  to  receive  tho 
Tickets  at  the  door,  and  that  m^ 
Gentleman  shall  bo  admitted  with* 
out  a  Ticket. 

10. -.-That  in  special  eases  where 
there  are  more  than  2  Gentlemen 
▼isitors  in  a  family,  an  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  Seoretery^ 
accompanied  by  their  names,  in  or- 
der that  Tickets  may  be  sent  t» 
them. 

ll.^That  every  Gentleman  be* 
coming  a  resident  at  the  Presiden  - 
cy,  as  described  in  articledth,  shall 
be  invited  to  become  a  Subscriben 

12.— That  tho  Oficers  off  tto 
Corps  of  Artillery  at  St.  Thomas'n 
Mount,  shall  be  admitted  Sabseii- 
bers,  if  they  aas  desirous  of  beoom* 
ingso. 

13.--.That  the   Oficers! of  tiio^ 
Regiment  on  monthly  duty  froan 
Palavoran^shallnotbe  considered 
residents  of  Madras,  bat  be  invited  - 
asGnesU. 

14. —  That  Subseribors  being 
more  than  three  months  in  arrears, 
shall  be  considered  to  have  retired^ 
and  that  the  same  shall  bedommn* 
nicated  to  them  by  the  Sectetery. 

16. ----That  standing  Refreshmonta 
shall  be  substituted  for  regalnr 
Suppers,  and  that  no  Gentleman 
shall  remain  at  the  Refreshment 
Tables  after  one  o'clock. 

16.^That  no  person  shall  bo 
admitted  into  the  Refreshmeot 
Room  until  tho  Befrcshascnte  be 
legulariy  announced. 

17.— That  no  person  enoept  • 
Stewf  I'd  for  the  evening,  shall  ho 
permitted  to  interfore  with  tho 
Band. 

18.— That  tiie  bonr  of  AssemUy 
shall  be  8  o'clock,  that  Dand^ 
shall  h^n  at  9,  and  that  the  honr 
for  retiring  shall  be  one  o'clock  ia 
the  morniog. 

19.— That  a  General  Commiactt, 
consisting  of  24  Gentlomoni 
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itn\M  at  MadrM,  be  formed  to  tot 
us  Stewards  in  rotation,  from  w^om 
6  shall  be  chosen  half  yearly  m  a 
Managing  Committee,  to  meo|  at 
Bneh  periods  as  they  may  appoint 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Fands, 
and  adopt  snoh  measures  for  4he 
eoodactofthe  Bntertainments  as 
may  appear  to  them  expedient. 

20.— That  the  nndermentioned 
Gentlemen  be  reqaested  to  ibim 
the  General  Committee. 

Dr.  Aitken^ 

Captain  Bradford* 

Mr.  Clive, 

R.  Bridgman,  Bsq. 

Br*  Brown, 

Captain  Bntterwortb, 

Captain  Chase, 

H.  Chamier,  Esq. 

Colonel  Conway, 

Mr.  Clerk, 

Dr.  Fibon, 

Captain  Forster, 

Major  Hanson, 

Captain  Hitcbins, 

J.  M.  Jollie,  Esq. 

Dr.  Mack, 

Lieutenant  Milnes, 

Captain  Montgomeiy, 

Major  Napier, 

Lieutenant  Power, 

J.  Paugh,  Esq. 

Captain  Rnsflei, 

Colonel  Taylor, 

Captain  Wilson. 

21.— That  the  Managing  Com- 
inittee  for  the  ensuing  half  year 
sdiall  consist  of  the  following  Gen- 
tlemen : 

Captain  Bradford, 

Mr.  Clerk, 

Dr.  Filson, 

Major  Hanson, 

Mr.  Jollie. 

Captain  Montg^omery, 
and  that  Captain  Chase,  shall  be 
requested  to  act  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee. 

^.-T-Thatthe  Knles  be  minted 
and  bung  up 'in  the  pubno  Ball 
Boom,  and  that  a  Copy  shall  be 
Bent  to  every  Sobsoribm',  and  to 
crrery  person  hereafter  invited  to 
i»eoome  a  Subscriber  to  the  Public 
AMembliei.«-^^tr».  Hmz.  A^n  16. 


Aeeounts  of  a  melanoboly  ship, 
wreck  off  the  Cape  have  reached 
us. 

They  refer  to  the  Ship  Benpiei, 
homeward  bound,  from  Bombay 
and  TellicherrT,  whidi  was  unfor* 
tunately  totally  wrecked  on  the 
20th  of  lune,  a  little  to  the  East* 
ward  of  Plettenberg  Bay,  when, 
melancholy  to  relate  the  Captain* 
the  2d  Mate,  and  13  of  the  Crew 
perished.  We  annex  the  parti* 
onlars  of  the  loss  of  the  Beiineik 
as  related  by  the  Chief  Mate,  Mr. 
Swan. 

When  olf  Cape  L^Agnellas  on 
the  25th  nit.  a  heayy  gale  of  Wind 
eame  on,  and  increased  on  the  foU 
lowing  day,  when  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  lay-to  under  a  storm* 
inisen-topsail,  and  to  keep  the 
pumps  constantly  at  work.  We 
continued  in  this  state  till  the  27th, 
when  the  pumps  became  choked, 
and  the  vessel  shipped  a  tremen- 
dous sea,  which  carried  away  the 
bulwark  fore  and  aft ;  this  so  terrN 
lied  the  crew,  consisting  of  Las* 
cars,  that  they  could  not  fie  pre* 
ndled  upon  to  do  their  duty,  and  re* 
fused  to  hoist  up  the  pumps,  forth« 
inirpose  of  clearing  the  well  of  the 
pepper.  Such  was  oursitnation  until 
daylight,  and  although  true  sound- 
ings were  not  to  be  obtained,  we  con . 
aidered  there  must  have  been  about 
4  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  bear  away 
before  the  wind,  and  to  gain  the 
land  if  possible. 

About  9  o'clock  shipped  a  very 
beavy  sea  into  the  cuddy,  whici 
swept  every  thing  before  it,  strik- 
ing the  rudder  and  carrying  away 
the  upper  pintle  and  loosening  the 
lower  ones.  Two  tackles  were 
fmmediately  put  to  the  head  of  the 
rudder,  to  keep  it  close  to  the  stera 
post,  and  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  set  the  fore-sail,  which  owing 
to  the  want  of  hands  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  split  to  pieces. 
The  foretop-sail  was  then  set,  and 
In  attempting  to  set  the  main  top« 
sail  it  was  also  blown  to  pieces, 
-when  we  were  compelled  to  scno 
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imder  the  fore-iop^sail.  The  eea 
at  this  time  was  tremendous ;  the 
long  boat  was  washed  out  of  the 
ohuks  to  the  larboard  side  of  the 
deek;  it  was  secured  by  the  se- 
cond Mate  as  well  as  ho  was  able 
to  do  it ;  the  crew  from  terror  had 
gone  under  hatches.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  ship  until  the 
isvening  of  Wednesday  the  27th, 
when  the  wind  b^an  to  moderate 
a  little^  and  some  of  the  crew  were 
induced  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  contrived  to  hoist  up  the 
pumps.  This  was  to  no  purpose, 
I  as  there  wa»  6  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  bale  the  water  out  of  the 
hold  with  buckets. 

About  11  p.  M.  the  wind  was  less 
violent,  and  the  mizen  stay-sail 
and  close  reered  mizen-top-saii 
were  set.  The  vessel  continued 
in  this  state  until  Thursday  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  so  dead  on  the 
water,  thaA.it  was  supposed  ^^ 
was  foundering. 

About  .-660  bags  of  pepper  were 
then  thrown  over-board,  and  about 
9  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning 
land  was  in  sight,  and  it  was  in- 
tended, if  possible,  to  put  into 
Plettenberg's  Bay.  The  wind 
being  moderate,  the  sailors  were 
persuaded  to  unbend  the  sails  that 
were  split,  and  to  bend  new  ones.  In 
the  evening  there  was  7  feet  water 
in  the  hold,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  baling  with  buckets. 
Stood  in  for  the  land  all  Thursday 
night  and  Friday  morning,  when 
it  became  calm,  and  continued  so 
the  whole  of  the  day,  when  the 
Captain,  Steward,  second  Mate, 
and  myself,  were  employed  in.  re- 
pairing the  long-boat,  which  was 
considerably  injured.  The  water 
had  increased  to  9  feet  in  the  hold, 
and  on  Friday  night  a  breeze 
springing  up  from  the  land,  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  steering 
the  vessel,  but  we  managed  to  lay 
her  along  the  shore,  expecting  to 
set  in  Plettenherg's  Bay  on  the 
ibilowiog  morning.  We  experi- 
enced light  .and   variable   winds 


until  n  A.  M.  when  a  stfooff  1 
from  the  N.  W.  obliged  ns  to 
matle  the  nearest  land,  to  avofid 
being  driven  out  to  sea:  at  thin 
time  the  water  in  the  hold  had  in* 
creased  to  11  feet. 

An  endeavour  was  then  madn 
to  turn  the  ship  to  windward,  np 
to  Plettenberg's  Bay,  but  found 
she  would  neither  wear  nor  stay  ; 
upon  which  we  ran  her  down  close 
to  the  land  to  look  for  a  sandy 
beach,  but  could  see  nothing  bnt 
high  rooks.  As  soon  as  the  vessrt 
was  in  10  fathoms  water  the  an* 
chor  was  let  gp,  and  the  long-boat 
was  despatched  with  38  men,  with 
orders  to  land  if  possible  opposite 
the  ship;  but  owing  to  the  anrf 
they  were  obli^d  to  land  about  a 
mile  from  her.  About  four  hours 
after  the  boat  had  left  the  ship,  she 
began  to  drag,  and  at  length  strooic 
against  the  rocks ;  and  in  less  thait 
2o  minutes  was  a  complete  wreelc. 
The  Captain  then  sprung  ovOTboard 
and  the  Carpenter  followed  to  hie 
assistance;  J  -followed,  with  the 
second  Mate,  Steward,  and  14 
men,  of  whom  only  the  Steward* 
Cook,  one  bailor  and  myself  reach* 
ed  the  shore, 

The  next  morning,  when  in 
search  of  provisions  from  the 
wreck  60  to  00  bales  of'ootion 
had  been  washed  up  amongst  the 
rocks,  and  the  vessel  was  broken 
to  small  pieces.  We  travelled  an* 
til  Wednesday  without  food  or 
shelter,  when  we  fortunately  fell 
in  with  Petrus  Stroebel,  who  had 
been  hunting^  baffaloes,  and  were 
conducted  by  him  to  the  place  of 
Marthimus  xerfing,  where  on  the 
following  morning  Captain  Har- 
key,  the  Resident  of  Plettenben'a 
Bay,  and  the  Field  Cornet  Yaa 
.Huissteen,  arrived. 
'  It  would  be  improper  to  close 
this  melanc&oly  account,  without 
mentioning  the  humane  and  praise* 
worthy  conduct  of  Petrus  StroebeL 
who  underwent  much  personal 
fatigue  in  bringing  those  who  weie 
fortunately  saved  from  the  wreck 
to  a  place  of  shelter ;  and  likewiti 
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klAHiig  testimony  to  tbe  hospitable 
and  kind  treataont  shewn  then  by 
Marthimos  Yerling  and  others, 
who  were  prompt  in  giving  thena 
sochsnpplies  as  their  means  a0brd- 
sd,  and  the  destitote  sitaation  of 
tbe  anrnvorsof  the  crew  of  the 
Berwick  demanded.  She  had  no 
passengers  on  board,— Courier, 
Oct.  6. 

StmrttM  CoHTt— The  Quarterly 
Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
and  General  Jail  Delivery,  com* 
meneed  yesterday  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Comyn  and  Mr.  Justice  Rick* 
•tts. 

The  following  Gentlemen  oom* 
pose  the  Grand  Jury : 
Thomas   Alexander  Oakes,   ISiaq* 
'  Forenum. 
Francis  W.  Russell^ 
Thomas  Daniel, 
George  Moore, 
Georgo  Hadow, 
John  Stokes, 
James  Thomas, 
IVilliam  Mason, 
Josiah  A.  Hudleston, 
John  Goldingham, 
Alexander  Cherry, 
John  Nixon, 
John  William  Dare, 
^ward  Gordon, 
James  Webster, 
Edward  Samuel  Moorat, 
John  Solomon  Hall, 
James  M.  Jollie, 

JtTilliam  Scott  Binny, 
ohn  Alves  Arbuthnot, 
Matbew  Boyd, 
George  Cadell, 
Joseph  Barrow,     and 
A.  Kerakoose,  Esqrs. 

After  the  Jury  had  elected  their 
Foreman,  they  were  charged  by 
Mr.  Justice  Comyn  at  some  length. 
We  observe  that  a  number  of 
Natives  have  been  summoned  to 
serve  on  the  Petty  Jury  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  three  very  res- 
pectable Hindoos  sat  upon  all  the 
Trials  yesterday— they  appeared  to 
ftel  all  the  awful  responsibility  of 
the  office  they  were  called  on  to 
perform.*CciirMry  Oct.  9* 


Within  the  last'  thirty-six  hoonr 
Madras  has  been  visited  by  one  of 
the  severest  s»  terms  we  recollect  to* 
have  witnessed  for  a  long  time -it 
was  not  of  such  lengthened  dura*- 
tion  as  the  great  hurricane  of  1880, 
nor  was  the  wind  of  such  over« 
powering  violence  as  in  the  memo^- 
rable  storm  of  1618— But  the  strife 
of  the  elements  was  safficiently 
awful  and  destructive  to  appaf 
the  stoutest  heart.  The  gale  coin-ir 
menoed  early  on  Wednesday  morn* 
ing,  and  the  wind  came  in  violent 
blasu  from  the  North  West  quar» 
tor— the  surf  rose  with  great  rapi« 
dlty,and  soon  afternoon  broke  with 
such  violence  and  so  far  out  as  to 
prevent  all  communication  with 
the  Shi  pping  in  the  Roads,  although 
the  several  Commanders  made  eve^ 
ly  exertion  to  get  on  board  theiv 
Vessels  before  the  threatened  stems 
should  come  on  with  all  Its  expect- 
ed fury.  Notwithstanding  the  hea^ 
vy  swell  in  the  Roads,  the  Ships,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  nameS) 
appeared  to  ride  easy. 

Ship  Malabmr,  Captain  D.  0\U 
ver. 
Ship  Seenrit^t  Captain  A.  Ross. 
Ship  Ftlidtat^  Captain  P.  Camp* 

bell- 

Ship  Hope^  Captain  T.  Hill. 

Ship  Gunjava,  Captain  J.  Tay« 
lor. 

Bark  David  Malcolm,  Captain 
W.  D.  Messiter. 

Schooner  Waterloo,  Captain  J, 
Williams. 

The  wind  moderated  towards 
Sun-set,  but  continued  to  blow  in 
strong  gusts  from  N.  N.  West,  till 
near  midnight,  when  it  increased 
to  a  regular  hurricane,  the  rain 
pouring  in  torrents —Doors  and 
bolts  in  exposed  situations,  wero 
now  of  little  avail,  and  most  of  the 
mansions  on  Choultry  plain  reoeiv- 
ed  much  damage. 

The  storm  raged  without  mitiga- 
tion till  day  light,  the  wind  run* 
ning  the  nsual  course  of  these  vi« 
sitations,  graduallv  going  rouwl 
the  Compass  from  North  to  fiaA 
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•od  tf  S*ttth«  As  4a.jr  broke  at- 
^nUoB  WBa  «iw<H«»l|(  directed  t9 
tbeShippiDg,  as  it  was  fearod  that 
if  they  had  parted  in  the  ught  th9f 
nrast  have  soaxe  en  shore* 

All  the  Ships  had  disappeared^ 
«nd  ho|ies  were  enltertaiiied  for  a, 
brief  space  that  ali  had  suceeeded 
in  gettiDff  out  to  Sea-  but  alas !  i^ 
vas  quickly  ascertaiBed  that  three. 
Vessels  were  wrecked  at  St.  Thoin& 
«-they  are  the  Hope,  the  M-^UqIm^ 
«nd  (be  Sloop  Wt^ttrloo,  The  on*, 
to  consolation  we  oi^n  offer  in  thia 
most  distressing  calamity  is,  thM 
the  oQcera  and  crew  ol  the  Ship 
/f  epe^  except  one  of  the  latter,  were 
•aved.  It  is  not  so.  easy  to  ascer* 
lain  the  fate  of  the  crews  of  the 
Hther  Vessels,  as  they  weieoooi^ 
,  posed  of  Natives,  but  U  is  hoped 
^^d  believed  thejr  saoeeeded  in 
getting  on  shore* 

As  far  aa  we  have  been  able  tft 
collect,  the  Hitpe  parted  from  hes 
anchors  about  I  o'oloek  a.  m.  when 
the  hurricane  was  at  its  height,  and 
blowing  dead  in  shore,  so  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  by  any  skill 
or  exertions  to  save  her--Sneh  was 
^e  force  of  the  Wind  and  Sea,  thai 
sne  was  driven  high  and  dry  on  the 
beaohi  where  she  must  soon  go  tQ 
pieces.  It  was  an  affecting  sight 
to  behold  the  downcast  looks  of  our 
unfortunate  countrymen  as  thcji; 
viewed  the  wreck  of  the  favourite 
Ship— one  of  the  crew  had  saved  a 
Dog,  another  a  beautiful  English 
Cat,  vvhich  each  carried  in  his 
arms  with  characteristic  fondness  ; 
Imc  nothing  else,  we  believe,  was 
•aved  by  either  officers  or  crew. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the 
Ship  ander  weigh  early  on  Wed^ 
nesday  evening,  hut  owing  to  some 
nnluoky  cause  all  attempts  to  part 
from  the  Chaia  Cahle  were  found 
impraoticable.  It  then  became  ne^ 
eessary  to  cut  away  the  foremast. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  asoertain 
the  fate  of  ainy  of  the  other  Ships 
-~we  hope  they  are  safe. 

SineeLsrrlting  the  above  we  haTC 
obtained  sotoe  additional  particu* 
tart  of  the  efieote  of  the  Storm. 


The  SeemrUf  and  Fsficttor  ate  both, 
on  shore,  total  wrecks. 

The  Saperintendant  of  Police 
was  at  the  wrecks  soon  after  day- 
break, and  an  European  Guard 
was  sent  by  the  Kight  Honorable 
Hie  Oovernor,  to  protect  the  wrecks 
and  cargoes,  and  it  ie  supposed 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  1st* 
ter,  ooBsisting  of  Plate,  &c.  will 
be.  saved. 

The  Waterho,  we  hear,  baa  float*, 
ed  intQ  the  Adyar  Hiver.  Wc  bava 
just  heard  that  some  other  ship, 
supposed  to  be  the  (Shmiava,  is  oa 
shore  to  the  Southward;  she  Is  a 
Vessel  that  had  Arrack  on  board, 
to  which  the  Boatmen  paid  theie 
lespectj^  and  got,  as  might  be  ex« 
pected,  intoxicated.  One  man, in 
attempting  to  swim  on  shore  from 
the  Hope,  was  drowned.  Another 
Ship  is  reported  to  be  oa  Shore  to. 
the  Northward. 

The  scene  presented  in  the  vari<* 
ous  Compounds,  Gardens,  and  oa 
the  Public  roads,  is  indescribable. 
Wreck  and  rain  stared  the  Pas^ 
sengers  in  the  face  at  every  turn, 
and  the  number  of  trees  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  walls  thrown  down,  and 
houses  unroofed,  is  incalculable  ; 
a  great  many  natives  were  drown- 
ed or  killed  in  the  general  ruin. 
The  injury  done  to  the  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  will  not  be  re- 
paired for  many  months. 

The  Sea  made  no  impresstoa 
whatever  upon  De  Ha vil land's 
Bulwark,  altho'  the  Beach  Road 
was  tendered  impassable  by  being 
covered  with  stones  of  enormous 
size  and  weight,  proving  the  vto- 
fence  with  which  the  Sea  beat 
against  it— it  is  not  saying  too 
much  of  this  stupendous  work  that 
\i  preserved  Bentinck's  boiidioga 
from  destruction^  Many  of  the 
Massoolah  Boats  were  carried  far 
into  Black  Town,  and  not  a  few 
were  broken  ail  to  pieces. 

All  the  windows  of  the  Ugbl 
House  were  smashed  to  atoms  by 
the  force  of  the  wimL  30Qle 
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We  QndMfMtnd  tfiftlG^nrgel^ 
Maq,  has  been  af^poioted  Hif^li 
Sheriff  ef  AladrMpatnaitt  fur  the 
year  I829»  and  UmI  Mr.  J.  T. 
iiaillie  is  the  Oepaty-^heriff^  I. 
l<JixoD,  £si|*  has  aaoceeded  te  the 
office  of  Coroner,  vaeant  by  the  r»- 
vi^atioB  of  Mn  George  Ly^.^ 
CQwier,  JD«c.  7. 

BOMBAY. 

The  rabberiesy  even  on  Colebah, 
have  since  the  eommencement  of 
the  monsoon  been  so  frequent  end 
daring,  that  it  really  beoomes  in- 
contbent  on  all  who  wish  to  pre^ 
aerve  their  property,  to  tal^e  exi- 
Iraordinary  precaation.  The  foK 
lowing  few  instances  will  snffioe 
Id  shew  the  andaeity  of  the  thieveS) 
and  the  necessity  of  being  on 
guard  against  them.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  last  week  they  broke,  dn» 
ring  the  night,  even  into  an  officer  a 
Jioase  who  haaa  regular  European 
l^aard,  and  took  away  a  iew  arti» 
eles  without  diseovery.  On  the 
following  evening  they  had  the 
impadenceto  stop  a  gentleman's 
gardener^  and  ask  htm  how  many 
Sahibn  resided  in  his  master'* 
hoose?  To  which  he  had  the  rea« 
dy  wit  to  reply  (altho'not  the  ae» 
anal  ease)  *' three  officers,  and 
twenty  soldiers.''  Upon  this  they 
Made  oSy  fearing  no  donbt,  too 
war»  a  reception. 

On  Thursday  bst,  between  13 
and  8  o'deok  in  the  open  day, 
•Ooie  one  of  this  hopeful  tribe 
jBQOliy  walked  into  another  officer's 
liani^ow,  and  decamped  with  a 
silver  hunting  watch,  gold  o(iai)s 
Md  seals ;  and  also  in  this  case 
4bero  is  a  guard  house  and  a  range 
of  sentries  not  100  yards  distant. 
JSr  tdte  dittt  emses. 

More  examples  might  be  addne- 
ad,  imt  we  must  trust  enough  has 
haensaidto  pat  us  all  on  our  guard : 
and  as  the  police  peons  are  not 
ovor-anxions  to  look  out  for  as^ 
we  had  better  look  about  fo^our- 
solTes ;  and  instead  of  making 
«so|es»  soar^  after  the  thiel^  we 


ted  better  pre^eBf  tfib  thefi  frbia. 
being  accomplished. 

Cffwritr^  JuUf  21. 

SUPRBME  COURT. 

fOURTH  QVMlTfia   sassioNs   lasffc 

Prtmnt  ike  BanorMs  Sir  €.  &. 
Ciuunbers. 

These  Sessions  commenced  yeff« 
terday,  and  tbe  following  gentle- 
men were  sworn  in  for  the  Grand 
Jury. 

toreman«— W.  C.  Brace.  Eso.  C.& 
Edward  H.  Harris,. 
Thomas  Hanken, 
Sir  R.  de  Faria, 
Patrick  Stewart, 
J.  Raid,. 
J.  Kentifh, 
Archibald  Ingis^ 
John  Bowman, 
Thomas  Crawford, 
Hency  William  Carter 
William  Shotten, 
George  Forbes, 
James  Faweett, 
Richard  Morgan^ 
Henry  Hardy, 
KL  Houghton. 
M.  T.  De  Vitre, 
James  Ritchie, 
George  Pitt,. 
George  Adam, 
Bazett  Doveton,  and 
Arthur  Hornby,  Esqrs. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Jvstibo 
Chambers  addressed  the  Grand 
Jury,  His  Lordship's  charge  wae 
written,  bat  as  we  have  not  beea 
80  fortunate  as  to  obtaki  a  copy, 
we  trust  our  readers  will  be  satis^ 
fied  with  the  following  sketch, 
framed  from  notes  taken  during  its 
delivery.  Should  there  be  any 
Inaccuracy,  we  hope  it  will  ho 
pointed  out  to  us  for  oorreetion.) 

^The  0  rand  Jury  (said  Sir  C.  C.) 
were  too  well  iastrueted  in  the 
nature  of  their  duties  to  reqaito 
any  general  observations  from  him 
as  to  the  mode  of  exeroising  their 
foBctions-*ln  sosao   of  Jho  casps 
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*^hicli  w(Hdd  h§  Inroaglit  before 
them  there  were  many  techiiical 
nieetiee^nicetiee  which  the  buma* 
nity  of  the  law  bad  countenanced ; 
they  were,  upon  broader  principles 
neoetsary  tobe  attended  to. 

The  first  case  was  one  of  bar- 
flary ;  tbe  fact  of  the  crime  having 
been  committed  would  be  sufficient- 
ly proved  :-^tbere'  was  no  direct 
eTidenee  of  it,  but  two  of  tbe  pri- 
soners bad  cofnfessed  their  guilt. 
An  to  tlie  third  prisoner,  the  goods 
were  found  in  his  house  where  the 
two  other  persons  were  concealed : 
— there  was  clear  evidence  against 
this  third  prisoner  as  to  the  receiv- 
ing goods  knowing  them  to  have 
been  stolen.  The  rule  of  law  was, 
that  a  person  indicted  for  felony 
could  be  found  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. It  was  true  that  the  man 
might  be  afterwards  cfaarj^ed  with 
the  inferior  crime— this  course 
would  be  attended  with  delay,  and 
if  the  Grand  Jury  were  discharge 
ed  there  would  be  considerable  de- 
lay and  inconTenience.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  vigilant 
police  to  suppress  receivers,  who 
were  a  most  dangerous  class  of 
offenders. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  bur- 
glary at  Mahim.  The  crime  was 
committed  in  the  house  of  Domin- 
go do  Qaincy,  a  servant  of  one 
Sf  anoel  Martello ;  it  appeared  that 
the  servant  alone  occupied  the 
bouse.  The  reason  which  influ- 
enced the  legislature  in  making 
this  crime  capital  was  the  facility 
with  which  it  could  lie  committed^ 
as  well  as  the  danger  to  which  the 
Jives  of  the  inmates  were  exposed 
from  the  burglar.  In  this  case, 
the  crime  was  committed  in  the 
Absence  of  tbe  occupier  of  the 
house,  who  had  loft  it  animo  rever- 
t^ndi  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing :— this  was  a  feature  of  the 
case  which  stamped  it  with  less 
iitroolty.  The  next  circumstance 
in  tbe  ease  necessary  to  be  mariced, 
wms  a  matter  of  form  rather  than 
of  substance.  Tbe  place  in  which 
tbe   crime   was   committed   was 


clearly  a  dwelling  loaie,  bet  the 
question  as  to  bow  the  ewaersbip 
should  be  laid,  the  oocupatioo  of 
the  servant  was  of  the  master.  The 
lime  at  which  the  offenoe,  to  niaki 
ft  burglary,  should  be  committed 
was  night. 

Tbe  next  ease  wasagaiMt  ShA 
Dowlah,  a  servant  of  the  Advooate 
General.  The  prisoner  was  charg- 
ed with  stealing  in  a  dwelliag" 
bouse,  but  it  appeared  that  no- 
thing bad  been  lost  A  box  of  jew- 
els  had  i^een  removed  oat  of  its 
usual  plaoe  by  the  prisoner,  and. 
the  crime  most  depend  upon  the 
intention.  A  high  and  prepef 
sense  of  public  doty  had  indaoed 
the  Advocate  General  te  bring  tbis 
matter  to  notice. 

In  the  next  case  the  crime  with 
which  tbe  prisoner  was  charged^ 
was  that  of  receiving  goods  on  falls 
pretences.  The  definition  of.  lar- 
ceny was  taking  any  thing  «aMi» 
/urandoimaio  domwo,  Tbe  law, 
as  applicable  to  tiiis  case,  had  been 
very  folly  laid  down  in  that  of  Mr. 
Welsh,  a  8tock*broker,  who  was 
charged  with  defrauding  8irTbo« 
mas  Plomer,  and  tbe  distinctioi 
had  theie  been  Uken  whether  tbs 
goods  had  been  parted  with  wii« 
lingly  or  not.  The  general  rule 
was,  that  when  the  owner  of  goods 
had  once  completed  the  contract 
for  them,  and  had  delivered  up  ^ 
goods  without  insisting  on  previ- 
ous payment  for  them,  there  was 
nothing  criminal,  although  tbe 
buyer  at  the  tioM  of-  the  bargain 
bad  no  intention  to  pay  for  tbeoiy 
and  had  obtained  them  under  a 
false  credit. 

In  the  present  case  the  prisoner 
came  to  the  house  of  tbe  prosaea- 
tor  and  said  to  bim,  •*  you  are  a 
hawker  and  I  want  some  clothes. 
He  then  selected  some  and  sai^ 
'*  I  am  a  gentleman's  servant;  if 
yon  will  oome  with  me  to  my  ««* * 
tor's  bungalow,  I  shall  pay  yon. 
The  prosecutor  accompanied  bi* 
as  far  as  Breacb  Candy,  and  «b«| 
there  the  prisoner  pointed  to  tbe 
bill,  and  said  to  the  pfosecater. 
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^  mj  auiit0r*s  Hotsa  is  behind  tbat 
UU,  watt  liete  and  1  sliali  get  you 
tile  money."  He  then  went  away 
and  did  not  return.  This  was  the 
offsiioe* 

His  Lordship  then  explained  the 
effect  of  the  common  law,  and  said 
that,  under  it.  the  circnmstances 
stated  did  not  come  under  the  defi- 
nition of  a  larceny.  He  then  ad- 
verted-to  the  statute  law  on  the 
subject  contained  in  83  Henry  8tb, 
and  30  George  2d  :^>After  fully  ex- 
plaining the  l>earing  which  these 
statutes  had  on  the  case,  his  Lord- 
ship reduced  the  circumstances  for 
the  consideration  of  the  J  ury  to  two. 
*  1st.  Whether  the  contract  had 
been  complete  before  the  prisoner 
asserted  the  falsehood,  or  the  Pro- 
secutor parted  with  tlie  possession 
of  the  goods  only  without  an  abso- 
lute sale  of  them. 

2nd.  Whether  or  not  the  case 
eame  under  the  statute  30  of  Geo.  2d 

His  Lordship  then  remarked  on 
a  subject  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Court  at  the 
last  sessions ;  this  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  Grand  and  Petty  Ju- 
ries were  summoned. 

Various  complaints  bad  been 
made  of  the  partial  manner  in  which 
the  panneis  were  returned,  but  his 
Lordship  was  of  opinion,  and  his 
bro  Iter  Judges  concurred  with  him, 
that  there  was  no  cause  of  com« 
plaint  against  the  present  Sheriff. 
The  Court  would  in  future  abide 
by  the  Sheriff's  return,  and  would 
not  interfere  with  it. 

His  Lordship  then  observed,  that 
asthere  were  many  technicalities 
in  the  case,  be  had  thought  proper 
to  reduce  the  charge  to  writing 
and  he  had  handed  it  to  the  fore- 
man of  the  Grand  Jury.— Oc^.  10. 

HON.  MR.  ELPHINSTONfi. 
Proeeedmffi  mi  a  numerom  and 
rsMpecttibU  Mtttina  of  the  Na" 
iwt  Inhmbiiants  ofBomkay,  held 
in  the  Library  of  the  JStiHoo 
£!du€9tum  Soetetff  en  2W#iby, 
Jm0M2S,  1897. 
GOm  Ifeetiag   was  opened  by 


Madhowas  Ruttch6ddas  taking  the 
chair  at  the  unanimous  request  of 
the  gentlemen  assembled. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
explained  in  the  English,  Mara- 
tha,  Goojrathee,  and  Persian  lan- 
guages, viz.  '*to  Come  to  a  reso- 
lution on  the  most  appropriate  me- 
thod of  attesting  the  affectionate 
and  respectful  sentiments  of  the 
Native  community  towards  the 
Honorable  Mouotstuart  Elpin- 
stone,  on  his  leaving  the  Govern- 
meat  of  Bombay,  over  which  he 
has  presided  for  the  last  eight  years 
with  so  much  virtue,  ability  and 
integrity,  accompanied  with  such 
invariable  courtesy,  iiindness  and 
generosity.'' 

Framjee  Cawasjee  rose  to  stato 
that  there  were  several  methods  of 
accomplishing  their  object.  They 
might  present  a  service  of  plate ; 
they  might  erect  a  statue ;  or  they 
might  draw  up  a  suitable  address : 
the  last  of  these  he  considered  to 
be  but  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  some  more  permanent  attesta- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 
As  to  the  terms  of  address,  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion,  but  he 
entreated  the  Meeting  to  resolve  in 
their  minds,  by  what  other  means 
they  could  most  effectually  perpe* 
tuate  the  remembrance  of  one,  to 
whom  they  had  looked  as  their 
common  father  and  friend. 

The  Native  gentlemen  present 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  va- 
rious methods  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fect their  object — when  it  was  at 
length  moved  by  the  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Framjee  Cawasjee, 
and  unanimously 

Rbsolvbd— That  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory and  durable  plan  of 
carrying  their  wishes  into  effect  is^ 
by  accumulating  a  Fund  of  money, 
to  be  vested  in  Government  Secu- 
rities ;  from  the  interest  of  which, 
according  to  its  amount,  one  or 
more  Professorships  (to  be  held 
by  gentlemen  from  Great  Britain 
until  the  happy  period  arrive  when 
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KatlTes  sfaall  be  fully  competent  to 
iiold  tbem)  be  establisbed,  under 
the  Boiub^  Native  Edacation  So» 
eietj,  for  teaching^  the  £nglish 
language,  the  Arts,  Sciences  and 
Xiteralure  of  Europe,  and  that 
these  Professorships,  in  compIl« 
ment  to  the  person  in  referencie  to 
irhom  the  Meeting  has  been  con* 
\ened»  be  denominated  *^  The  £1 
phinstone  Professorships,"  with 
the  reservation,  however,  from  the 
principal  subscribed,  of  a  saffici* 
ent  sum  of  money,  to  defray  the 
expenceof  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  £1- 
phiustone,  to  be  placed  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Native  £dacation 
Society. 

A  subscription  was  in  conse- 
qneuce  immediately  opened,  when 
the  amount  appeared  to  be  Rs. 
62,876. 

On  the  motion  of  Jemsbedjee 
Jejeebhoy,  seconded  by  Kack* 
kusbroo  Sorabjee,  ft  was 

B£S0LVB»— That  the  subserip*- 
tion  paper,  together  witfa  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting,  be 
oircuiated  among  the  Native  Inha- 
bitants of  Bombay,  for  further  con- 
tributions ;  and  that  it  be  sent  to 
the  out-statioDS  for  the  same  par- 
pose. 

Moved  by  Dbacjee  Dadajee^  se. 
conded  by  Nowrojee  Jemsbedjee, 
mnd 

RssoLvBD^That  a  Committee  of 
Native  gentlemen  be  formed  to  car- 
ry these  resolutions  into  effect ;  and 
to  report  to  the  subscribers  when 
the  measures  proposed  are  suffici* 
ently  matured,  to  enable  them  to 
band  up  the  address  and  resolu- 
tions to  the  Honorable  Mountstnart 
Blpbinstone:   The  Committee   to 
consist  of 
Jamshedjee  Jeejeebboy, 
Framjee  Cawasjee, 
Bomanjee  Hormasjee, 
Dbackjee  Dadajee, 
Davidas  Harjeevandas, 
Jnggonath  Shun kershet, 
Mahomedulee  Rogay, 
and  that  Captain  Jervis  be  reqaest- 
ed  to  afford  his  aid  as  Secretary  to 
Ihe  Committee, 


Tbe    MeeHag  Iben.  eoneleM 
with  vote  of  1  Uiaaka  to  tbo  Gbus- 


Sobscriptfons  will  be  leoeived 
by  the  Membera  of  the  Committfie 
«bove  ttaiiied.<-61»iiritr,  S^.  I. 

A  Deputation,  consisting  of  Mr 
Danlop»  (tbe  Jadge  o/  Poona]^ 
Major  Snodgrass,  Mr.  Jobn  Wat« 
den,  and  Captain  Natt,  ariived  ia 
Bombay  on  Friday  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  an  Address 
in  behalf  of  the  Civil  and  Mliury 
Officers  serving  in  the  Dukhanand 
Khandesh,  to  the  Hon'ble  Moao^ 
Stuart  Elphlnstone^  on  the  ooca» 
sion  of  his  resigroing  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Presidency. 

The  arrival  of  the  Bepatatioa 
baying  been  intimated  to  Mr.  £1- 
phinstone,  he  was  pleased  to  ap 
point  Saturday  last,  as  the  day  on 
which  be  would  receive  the  Ad- 
dress. The  Gentlemen  of  the 
Deputation  waited  on  him  accords 
iogly  at  Parell  Hoose. 

They  were  received  byoorlate 
Governor,  attended  by  tbe  Officers 
of  his  Staff.  Sir  Jobn  Malcdmws^ 
also  present. 

Mr.  Dnnlop,  tbe  principal  Metn* 
ber  of  the  Deputation,  having 
made  a  few  introductory  observa- 
tions explaining  tbe  purpose  for 
which  the  Deputation  had  waited 
on  Mr.  Elphinstone,  with  his  per« 
mission  read  the  following  Ad« 
dress  :— 

"To 

**  The  Honorabh  MouHtshuH  £1^ 
phinstone.  President  emd  Oever- 
nor  in  Council  of  Bombay  end  dt 
dependencies*        , 

"HON'BLaSlR, 

''The  Civil  and  Military  ofBeeii 
serving  in  the  Poena  territory, 
contemplating  with  the  deepflt 
aorrow  and  regret  yoar  expeeled 
departure  for  Kurope,  beg  to  ofer 
yon  the  sentiments  of  tbeir  umom 
respect  and  regard. 

**  We  cannot  mfleet^Mi  ttomany 
advantages  .wbich  haaro  b^en  ^ 
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y»ar  adminietnitioa  wtiaoat  foel'- 
ing  yoiic  wtiremcnt  as  tUe  heaviert 
loB»-««n  administration,  in  which 
yaar  latonts^  and  labors,  have  been 
soeeessfaUy  exerted  for  the  ame^ 
Iwiation  of  our  Native  feliow*sob- 
Jeots,  and  in  raising  into  just  eon- 
seqoence  this  important  portionor 
4Hir  Indian  Empire. 

'^  The  approach  of  expinnir 
power  is  not  the  season  in  whwh 
ve  could  find  a  motiye  to  apply 
tiie  faiiacious  tone  of  flattery,  even 
if  we  were  capable  of  nstny  it; 
bot  we  addiess  yon,  Hon'ble  Sir, 
with  oar  vespeetfal  admiration  of 
the  policy  of  yoar  Government, 
beeaose  we  have  seen  it  marlced  by 
the  practice  of  impartial  jostice, 
by  liberal  institations,  by  uabonnd- 
ed  kindness,  and  by  honorable  en-* 
eooragement  to  all  classes  to  fulfil 
their  duties  in  wbich  your  own 
Ugh  exainpic,  disinterested  to 
•very  other  object,  points  to  the 
laatinr  fame  of  jthose  whose  rule 
•f  life  has  been  the  pursuit  of  the 
pablio  good.  ^  ^     _ 

*•  We  sincerely  appredata  the 
dliorimination  wbich,  joilly  cal'- 
oulating  the  powers  of  our  charai»» 
ter,  placed  yon  at  the  head  of  this 
Government;  and  cfforing  your 
feeble  testimony  of  the  bappy  ac- 
oompUshment  of  your  grwt  du- 
ties,  we  fervently  hope  yourser- 
%ioea  may  be  Inronght  to  the  obser* 
Tation  of  oar  beloved  Sovereign, 
and  that  you  may  be  further  ho- 
Boted  and  rewarded  by  his  grad* 
MM  donfidenoe  and  the  applause  of 
^or  country,  in  proportion  to  the 
l^leeaings  and  the  gratitude  which 
will  ever  follow  your  name  and 
nemory  from  British  India. 
**  We  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Hon'ble  Sir, 
With  the  most  sincere  wishes  for 
y oor  health,  prosperity  and  h^p- 

Your  most  faithful  humble 
Servants, 

ISigmd  by  all  the  principal  Gen* 
lleaieaintheDalum.) 


Mr.  Elpbinslone  then  addressed 
tbe  Gentlemen  of  the  ]>epuutioii< 
as  follows  :-"- 


Mr.  Dmlop  and  the  GentUnun 
eompoiing  the  Deputation, 

**  Before  I  deliver  my  answer  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Poona  terri- 
tory, allow  me  to  oflfer  my  thanks 
to  you  Gentlemen,  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  in  undertaking 
this  Deputation. 

''  I  sensibly  feel  the  compliment 
from  Gentlemen  for  whose  charao* 
ter  I  enterUin  so  high  a  value.  To 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  par- 
ticulai^  for  the  peculiar  oircum* 
stances  that  heighten  the  kindness 
of  his  present  Journey,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  tbe  mention  of  a 
distinguished  Officer  whose  duty 
has  prevented  from  being  one  of 
your  number,  and  whose  intentioa 
in  that  respect  forms  a  suiuble 
termination  to  a  long  series  of  acta 
of  friendship,  for  which,  no  less 
than  for  the  support  I  have  derived 
from  his  talenU  and  energy,  I  shall 
ever  feel  myself  indebted. 

**  I  beg  you,  Gentlemen,  to  ac- 
cept  my  cordial  acknowlMlgmenta 
Cor  the  additional  honor  you  bavct 
conferred  on  me  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Address  has  been  pre^ 
aented.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr. 
Elphinstone  delivered  his  Keply  to 
the  General  Address,  in  tbe  follow*, 
ing  words: 

'«  7e  the  Offieere,  Civil  end  MiU^ 

lary,  tervtii^  at  the  Foonater* 

ritory. 

''Gbntlbmbn, 

**  I  receive,  with  sentiments  of 
respect  and  gratitude,  this  last 
mark  for  your  long-continued  favor. 

"  It  is  now  eight  years  since  I 
was  honored  with  an  address  from 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Poona  ter. 
ritory,  on  a  somewhat  similar  oc«> 
oasion. 

'*Theprideand satisfaction  which 
I  then  felt  were  in  some  decree 
diminished  by  anxiety  regardinup 
the  changes  that  might  occur  du<> 
rinrthe  new  course  of/ 
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whidi  I  was  about  to  eiter*  My 
present  feeling,  on  the  contrary, 
are  those  of  nnailoyed.grati&oa- 
tton.  I  have  nov  finished  my 
official  career,  audit  is  after  the 
last  opportunity  of  judging  on  my 
public  oond  act  that  I  receive  this 
honorable  testimony  of  yoar  un- 
diminished esteem. 

'*  I  am  particularly  gratified  by 
yoar  approbation  of  my  adminis- 
tration, since  it  is  in  the  Dukhun 
provinces  that  its  principles  can 
best  be  judged.  I  certainly  enter- 
ed  on  the  task  with  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  recent  acqui- 
sition, and  to  soften  the  evils  in- 
separable from  the  great  change 
vrhich  had  just  before  taken  place. 
If  that  wish  has  been  in  any  degree 
accomplished,  I  owe  it  to  the  sea- 
Ions,  ardent  and  able  co-operation 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  services,  without  whose 
powerful  assistance  all  plans  must 
have  been  feeble  and  fruitless. 

«<  No  time  can  efface  the  recol* 
lection  of  the  public  and  private 
obligations  1  am  under  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Poonah  territory; 
and  while  I  look  with  unceasing 
aolidtude  to  the  progress  of  that 
part  of  our  dominions,  I  shall 
ever  retain  the  most  sincere  and 
affectionate  interest  in  the  indivi- 
duals in  whose  hands  its  destinies 
are  placed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  most  faith- 
ful Servant, 
M.  ELPHINSTON£." 
Cifurwr  Extrtu  Nov,  6. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

INHABITANTS  OF  BOAC- 

BAY. 

TO  THE  HON'BLK  UOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSrONE,  LATE  GOVEttNOft 
OF  BOMBAY. 

Han'ble  Sir, 
We  the  undersigned  British  In- 
habitants of  Bombay  and  its  de- 
pendenciea   cannot    permit  your 


diepartare  from  this  ooaatry,  with* 
out  expressing  thus  publiely  the 
profound  respect  and  esteem  which 
yoar  private  character  so  jasdy 
merits,  and  the  high  admiiatioa 
which  your  public  virtues  have 
universally  produced.  Nor  ais 
these  professions  the  mere  tribute 
of  applause  which  it  is  customary 
to  present  to  a  Governor  on  resiga- 
ing  his  Government,  but  the  an* 
cere  and  heartfelt  sentiments  wbidi 
amiable  urbanity  and  engagisg 
friendliness,  united  to  the  vanoss 
acquirements  and  commeoduig 
abilities  of  a  powerful  and  riehiy 
onltivated  mind^  must  infaiiaUy 
Inspire. 

Gifted  with  talents  of  the  high- 
est order,  you  coald  not  ful  to  at* 
tract  the  notioe  of  your  snperiois 
from  your  earliest  arrival  in  India; 
and  their  selecting  you  for  pahhe 
situations  of  the   highest  ioipor* 
tance  has  been  fully  justified  by  the 
sealous,    meritorious^    and  sble 
manner  in  which  the  various  da- 
ties  entrusted  to  your  charge  have 
been  at  all  times  performed.  Hav- 
ing chosen  the  Political  Depart- 
ment  of  the  service,  your  enunent 
qualifications  obtained  the  marked 
approbation  of  that  distiogoislicd 
diplomatic  character,  the  late  Sir 
Harry  Close,  under  whose  aospi* 
ces  you   commenced   yonrpublis 
career,   and  led    to   ypur  beiog 
appointed  Resident  at  the  Couft 
of  the     Riyah  of    Nagpore  in 
1803.  Five  years  afterwards,  wktls 
thus   employed,    yon    were  m* 
lected  for  the  difllouit  and  delicate 
situation  of  an   Embassy  to  lb* 
King  of  Cabnl,  and  imnediately 
on  its  conclusion  nominated  to  bo 
Resident  at  Poonah.    It  was  tbaa 
that  we  became  more  pardeuiarly 
acquainted  with  your  private  fir* 
tues  and  piolitical  capacitjr ;  M 
during  a  period  of  sixteen  jfev^ 
while  we  have  been  delighted  witb 
the  courtesy  and  affability  of  w 
polished   gentleman,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  observed  with  9^ 
miration  the  firmnett  and  sagasfV 
of  the   accompli^  staieiiitf' 
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*  rian  to  appreciate  and  to  record  la 
merited  terms  of  commendation 
the  'conciliatory  but  undaunted 
conduct  vfith  you  displayed  in  the 

'  cmbarrassinsf  and  dangeroua  dis- 
charge of  your  ofiScial  duties  dur- 

'  ing  the  last  yearsof  the  late  Peish- 

'  wa's  Government ;  the  essential 
'assistance  ivhieh  you  contributed, 

'  jM>th  by  your  presence  and  conn* 
sels,  to  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war  in,  tbe  Deccan ;   and 

•  the  able  measures  which  yon  adopt- 
ed for    rendenog  the   unavoida- 

*lib1e  extension  of  British  power 
ihe  sooree  of  unknown  felicity  to 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  conqaered 
territories. 

Of  tbe  manner  in  which  yon 
liave  presided  over  the  GoTern- 
tneiftof  the  Presidency  during  the 
last  eight  years,  it  would  not  be- 
<Bome  us  to  express  circnmstantiaN 
ly  the  opinion  which  we  haveform- 
M  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  receive  from 
the  proper  authorities  that  distio- 
^aisned  approbation  to  which  it 
Is  for  many  causes  so  justly  enti- 
tled. Bnt  we  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 

'  feerve^  that  during  this  period, 
commerce  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  considerate  attention  and  liber- 

-  al  support  with  which  erery  sug- 
'gestion  for  the  convenience  of  the 
ineroantile  community  has  been  at 
all  times  entertained.  The  Civil 
•administration  has  been  most  ma- 
terially improved  in  all  its  branch- 
esy  and  these  improvements  have 
fieen  rendered  of  permanent  utili- 
ty tyy  aTevision  of  the  Code  of  Ci- 
iril  Kegulations,  and  by  the  zeal 
%(»  acquire  an  acquaintance  with 
^he  native  languages,  customs, 
and  laws  which  your  enlightened 
ifiieasores  and  discriminating  pa- 
tiH>nage  have  excited  in  the  Ja- 
-nior  Civil  Servants.  Nor  have 
-the  •  Military  and  Marine  services 
beiieftfed  in  a  less  degree^  since  in 
>tbem  likewise  have  been  introdue- 
-md  Important  ameliorations  in 
««ery  department,  and  the  comfort 
andacoommodettionof  the  troops 


and  ieaman  ha^r«  htkn  ensured  b)^ 
a  judidoas  and  unexampled  li* 
Iwrality.  In  consequence  also  of 
the  erection  of  Churches,  the  con- 
sideration evinced  for  the  intereat« 
of;i[eligion,  .  and  tbe  sQccessfal 
.measures  adopted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  Europeans^ 
Christianity  has  been  enabled  to 
diffuse  most  efficaciously  through 
these  territoriesits  benign  influence. 
To  your  wise  and  extended  views, 
therefore,  must  be  principally  as- 
cribed the  increased  prosperity  of 
this  presidency;  and  gratifying  must 
it  be  to  you  to  be  convinced  that 
yon  have  not  only  thus  materially 
contributed  to  render  this  portion 
of  the  British  Dominions  of  se 
much  greater  importance  to  the 
mother  country,  but  that  you  have 
also  taught  its  Native  subjeota^ 
from  this  result  bavins:  been  pro* 
duced  by  essential  amelioration  ia 
their  condition,  to  appreciate  and 
admire  the  unwonted  benefits 
which  theyienjoy  under  the  British 
Government, 

We  are  at  the  same  time  persu- 
aded that  the  recollection^  of  none 
of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  mea* 
sures  which  you  have  originated 
and  promoted,  will  afford  you  it 
more  lasting  gratification  than 
those  which  have  been  adopted 
for  the  extension  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  amongst 
the  Native  inhabitants.  For  it 
may  be  confidently  expected, 
from  the  prosperous  commence^ 
mentofthe  endeavours  now  ex- 
erting for  this  purpose,  that  they 
will  be  ultimatety  crowned  with 
success.  Buthow  unavailing  would 
these  efforts  have  proved,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  animating  sap- 
port  with  which  you  have  so  con«> 
atantly  encouraged  and  protected 
them  I  As  however*  the  Native 
gentlemen  have  determined  to  tea* 
tify,  in  a  manner  the  moat  appro- 
priate, the  high  respect  and  ad- 
miration with  which  they  regard 
your  character,  and  tbe  grateful 
sense  which  they  entertain  of  the 
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fiQiiieroo»  and  inralaable  advan- 
tage which  the  Native  subjects  of 
this  presidency  have  derived  from 
your  aaspicious  government,  any 
further  remarks  on  this  point 
woald  be  superflaons.  \ 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of 
|>Ieasnre  and  regret  that  we  now 
address  to  jou  these  few  expres- 
sions of  our  unfeigned  and  heart- 
felt respect,  esteem,  and  admira- 
tion. We  rejoice  that  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  years,  and  after 
displaying  the  highest  and  most 
important  situations  thosd  private 
Tirtues  and  public  qualifications 
with  which  you  are  so  peculiarly 
distinguished,  you  are  about  to 
be  restored  to  your  home  and  your 
friends  and  to  that  country  on 
which  you  reflect  so  much  lustre^ 
and  which,  we  trust,  may  still  be- 
nefit by  jour  pre-eminent  abili- 
ties ;  but  we  lament  the  privation, 
of  that  afiable,  pleasing,  and  in- 
■tructive  intercourse  which  has 
affbrdedus  so  much  gratification, of 
that  animating  and  discriminating 
encouragement  which  has  excited 
«al  in  all  ranics,  and  of  those 
commanding  abilities  which  have 
promoted  with  such  success  the 
■welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
Presidency.  Under  such  impres- 
Biona  we  can  only  alleviate  the 
profound  regret  occasioned  by 
your  departure,  by  uniting  in  sin- 
cere and  earnest  wishes  that  you 
may  long  enjoy  uninterrupted 
bealth  and  happiness  by  assuring 
70a  that  our  breasts  will  ever  be 
inspired  by  these  sentiments  which 
our  words  have  so  inadequately 
conveyed. 

In  order,  also,  to  perpetuate  by 
ostensible  memorials  the  remem- 
branoe  of  these  sentiments  and  of 
the  causes  which  have  produced 
them,  permit  ns  to  request  that 
you  would  allow  your  statue  to  be 
sculptured  in  marble,  in  order  that 

I  "*?  **1  erected  in  a  suitable 
place  m  Bombay,  and  to  solicit 
your  acceptance  of  a  seryico  of 


plate,  which  will  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  you  in  England. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Hon'ble  Sk» 
Tonr  most  obedient  and  most 
Humble  Servta. 
THOMAS  BUCHANAN,  . 
Chairman^ 
Followed  by  about  dOO  signaturef . 

Bombay^  \ 

5tk  November,  1827.  i 

UK.  BLraiNSTONE's  RBFLY  TO  THB 
Ai^DRESS  or  THB  BRITISB  1NBA« 
B1TANT8. 

Genilenun, 

I  receive  the  honor  conferred  09 
me  with  gratitude  proportioned  to 
my  respect  fer  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  eommunity  from  which 
it  comes. 

My  long  aoquaintanoe  with  thii 
establishment,  while  it  rendars  your 
kindness  particularly  grateful  to 
my  feelings,  enables  me  also  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  your  opinion, 
and  renders  the  present  an  occasioa 
of  pride  and  gratification  ef  which 
I  shall  never  lose  the  impression. 
Qualified  as  you  are  from  your  cha« 
racter  and  situation  to  judge  of  my 
public  measures,  the  approbation 
you  have  conferred  on  tbcns  is  tho 
highest  reward  I  could  receive. 

Nor  in  this  avowal  of  the  satis- 
faction which  I  derive  from  yoar 
applause,  do  I  forget  how  small  a 
share  I  can  individually  claim  in 
the  proceedings  that  have  called  It 
forth.  Much  is  due  to  the  able 
and  estimable  col  leagues  with  wIkhb 
I  have  been  associated  in  the  Go- 
vernment, and  much  to  the  cireon- 
stances  under  which  1  entered  on. 
my  duties. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  an  estab- 
lishment which  was  rapidly  rais- 
ing in  importanoe  and  inoreasiBip 
in  extent,  I  found  an  impulse  in  all^ 
classes  that  must,  under  any  guid- 
ance, have  led  to  striking  impiove- 
menti   In  the  Civil  SerYioelfoaiMl 
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911  enlarged  and  liberal  molination 
to  adapt  ottr  institations  to  the  pe« 
cttiiarity  of  our  sitaatioo,and  to  con- 
•iliate  even  the  prejadices  of  a  peo- 
ple nnaoeostomed  to  oor  rale,  and 
averse  to  many  of  oar  most  favorite 
nazioM  of  Government.  I  foand 
the  army  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  discipline,  order  and  forbear- 
ance oaloalatod  beyond  all  other 
means  to  i^ain  the  affections  of  the 
ooantrie«  which  its  valor  had  sub* 
dued.  In  all  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  in  all  members  of  the  Bri- 
tish Commanity,  I  met  with  the 
same  seal  for  the  honor  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  same  expanded  wish' 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  oar  conquest  had 
connected  us. 

In  ennmerating  the  different  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place 
ainee  I  have  been  in  the  Govern- 
ment, yon  strongly  recal  my  obli- 
gations to  the  gentlemen  by  whose 
&ents,  industry  and  ability  those 
measures  have  been  brought  for* 
-ward  and  matured,  and  who  owe 
little  to  me  but  for  an  anxious  de- 
aire  to  encourage  their  labours, 
and  to  pr^t  by  the  light  that  re- 
aulted  from  their  enquiries  and  ex- 
perience. 

Intorested  as  I  am  in  the  success 
ci  those  institutions,  and  in  the 
prosperity  of  this  Presidency,  I 
cannot  bqt  feel  the  liveliest  plea- 
aare  when  I  reiect  on  the  hands  to 
which  both  are  now  committed. 
The  versatile  talents  and  solid  judg- 
ment of  my  successor,  his  varied 
experience,  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natives  and  of  man- 
kind,  combined  as  they  are  with  a 
kindness  and  benevoleqce  that  can- 
not be  surpassed,  afford  a  certain- 
ty of  rapid  advance  and  improve^ 
ment  to  every  part  of  an  establish- 
ment, in  which  I  shall  never  cease 
totakethe  deepest  and  most  anxi- 
ous interest. 

I  should  be  devoid  of  all  feeling 
if  I  were  insensible  to  the  expres- 
■ion  of  personal  esteem  which  yon 
have  added  to  your  commendation 
of  »y  oifioial  condnct.    It  comes 


from  a  body  of  whose  applause  I 
may  well  be  proud,  and  from  indi* 
viduals  for  whom  I  shall  retain 
while  I  live  the  sincerest  scntimenta 
of  respect  and  of  attachment, 

I  accept  with  a  due  sense  of  ho* 
nor  the  splendid  testimonials  by 
which  yon  propose  to  perpotuato 
the  recollection  of  the  sentimenta 
which  you  have  expressed.  I  can- 
not but  set  the  highest  value  on  a 
distinction  which  serves  to  oomi* 
memorate  my  connexion  with  this 
establishment,  and  to  record  th# 
honorable  judgment  which  you 
have  passed  on  my  services. 

M.  ELPHINSTONE. 

ABDRBSS  OP  THE  ARCHDEACON  AND 
CLEROY. 

To  the  Honorable  MounUUuart  EU 
phimtone,  i^e» 

Hon.  Sir, 

We  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy 
of  the  established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay,  beg  leave  to  offer  to 
your  Excellency  the  testimony  of 
our  unfeigned  respect  and  attach- 
ment, and  to  express  the  regret 
which  we  feel  in  the  anticipation  of 
your  intended  return  to  Europe. 

It  is  not  because  we  do  not  cor- 
dially participate  in  those  feelinga 
which  must  naturally  prompt  tho 
desire  of  revisiting  the  laud  of  one 
birth,  that  we  view  your  approach- 
ing departure  with  regret:  it  is, 
that  while  the  eminent  stations 
which  you  have  successively  filled 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay,  have  served 
to  display  a  character  which  has 
excited  our  admiration  and  gained 
our  esteem,  we  are  thus  rendered 
more  sensibly  alive  to  tho  loss* 
which  we  shall  sustain. 

Our  more  peculiar  provinpo  on 
this  occasion  is  to  offer  our  sinoera 
thanks  for  the  kind  attention  which 
you  have  uniformly  shewn  towards 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  its 
establishmento,  as  well  as  to  tho 
oause  of  general  edacation.  When 
12 
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weoompftpe  ikeir  preMot  state  witk 
vbat  tUey  were  when  70a  aasvned 
tbe  govemneut,  we  see  eaoogh  to 
QMure  to  yott  our  lastuifp  g^rati- 
tade. 

.  Uniting  heartily  in  the  seoti- 
menta  expressed  by  the  general 
'voiee  of  the  eommnnity,  we  oiler 
oar  fervent  prayers  to  Almighty 
Gody  that  He  may  bring  yoa  in 
liealth  and  safety  to  yoar  native 
lattd»  where  we  doubt  not  tbe  ho« 
noura  which  yoa  have  so  faily  me-> 
rited  await  yoo. 

We  remain. 

Honorable  Sir, 
Toar  most  faithfal  &  obdt.  servts. 
(Signed) 

J.  Hawtayne^  Arohdeacon, 

H.  DavieSy 

T.  Carr, 

£.  Main  waring, 

S.  Payne, 

F.  Webber, 

A.  Good, 

S.  Warde, 

C.  Jackson, 

R.  Y.  Keay^, 

J.£.  Denham,    and 

H.  Jeffreys* 

%*  The  time  did  not  admit  of 
the  Keverend  J.  Gray  the  Chap^ 
lain  at  Gutoh.-^Mr.  M.  Davieshas 
sent  In  hia  ooidial  eononrrenoe. 

^^^^^     • 

irh.  ELTHINST0NB*S  REPLY  TO  TH« 
ADDRESS  OF  TUB  AttCHDBACON 
AND  CLERGY. 

Fm.  Sir  jr  Hev,  GtntUmm^ 

The  honour  whieh  yon  have  jast 
conferred  on  me  is  rendered  dou- 
bly vaiaable  by  the  hands  from 
whieh  it  caaoew 

Tlie  reterenoe  which  we  are  ao- 
eostomed  to  pay  to  the  Clergy  in 
car  own  conatry  is  dne  to  the  mem« 
bars  of  the  Churefain  India,  on  ad- 
ditions and  peealiar  grounds.  The 
diffionlties,  privations  andobstruo- 
tions,  with  which  tbey  have  to 
contend  are  moltiplied  by  many 
causes,  while  the  importance  of 
thets  example  la  inoreasod  from 


tlie  natni^  of  forofMan  Sceit ty; 
and  from  the  efieot  which  their  <!••* 
meanour  must  have  in  eomnaai-* 
eating  an  impression  of  ear  fsitb 
to  the  innumerable  natives  iv;  whom 
they  are  every  where  sorrouBde4« 
In  cii-camstaiM)e8  so  avdoeas  as 
fhese,  it  asaat  reflect  heaoor 
on  the  Clergy  of  this  establishment, 
that  their  conduct  commands  the 
highest  respect  of  the  commnaity, 
and  that  their  influence  has  an  nB-* 
doubted  tendency  to  raise  tbe  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  and  to  msin-* 
tain  the  dignity  of  onr  religion. 

From  persons  so  justly  estina^ 
hie,  the  favourable  terms  whieh 
yon  have  been  pleased  to  apply  to 
me,  cannot  but  afford  me  the  at-^ 
most  gratification. 

It  would  give  me  great  satisfos* 
tion  to  think  that  it  had  ever  been 
in  my  power  to  forward  the  iota* 
rest  or  facilitate  the  duties  of  a  bo- 
dy  so  well  entitled  to  the  aokoov- 
lodgments  of  the  government,  far 
its  zeal  and  exertions  in  prooMitiag 
moral  and  religious  iasprevem^ 
and  for  the  discretion  with  wbieh. 
it  avoids  all  offence  to  the  Nativea 
in  the  earnest  discharge  of  datieSr 
which  its  paiticnlar  situation  ren* 
der  as  delicate  as  they  are  impor- 
tant. 

I  accept,  with  reapect  and  gratis 
t'ode,  the  warm  and  benevoleot 
wishes  which  yon  have  expressed 
in  my  favour.  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve that!  cordially  and  sincerely 
return  them,  and  it  will  ever  affoid 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  of 
your  individual  happiness,  and  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  estabUshmeat* 

M.  ELPHINSTONE. 

GRAND  BALL  AND  SUPPBK 
TO  MR.  BLPHINSTONB. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the 
Society  of  Bombay  gave  a  »p'*J^ 
did  entertainment  to  the  Hon.  M. 
Elphinstoneoo  theeve  of  his  de- 
parture for  England.  The  spot 
chosen  for  this/Vte  was  the  elegant 
bungalowof  Mr,  Newtthaoh  tfcfW^ 
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tf  wkioh  h*  lad  most  kindly  airil 
leadily  accorded.  Various  and  «x« 
iNMiva  additions  weiv,  however, 
madaoB  tbe  oooasioa  id  order  Co 
afford  acconraiodatioii  to  the  great 
Bomber  of  persons  assembled,  and 
to  make  tbe  entertainment  every 
i»ay  worthy  the  excellent  and  ex- 
alted individual  whom  all  delight- 
ed to  honor. 

In  the  front  of  the  premises  on 
which  the  bungalow  is  sitoated,  a 
triumphant  arch  was  erected  and 
splendidly  illuminated.  In  the 
oentre  was  a  transparency  of  tbe 
mrms  of  Mr.  £lfhin8tone,  sur- 
mounted by  the  words  **  Farewell 
£lphinstone.''  At  tbe  hase  of  the 
afck  were  the  words  •*  Liierant 
S^eieiy  and  '*  Bducatian  Society  '* 
in  variegated  lamps,  reminding 
the  spectator,  if  such  were  neoes« 
sary,  bow  greatly  those  two  insti- 
tutioDS  were  indebted  to  Mr.  fil- 
pbtnstone  for  their  prosperity  and 
consequence.  At  the  sides  ol  the 
flroh,  raised  on  the  same  base,  were 
two  pyiamids  of  lamps,  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  which  '<  Assye'" 
«Dd  **  Kirkee'^  appeared  in  trans* 
pmreneiey.  The  whole  edifice  was 
teraiinated  at  either  end  by  Corin* 
thian  pillars,  likewise  in  variegat- 
ed lamps. 

The  spacious  apartment  in  the 
centre  of  the  bungalow  was  ap- 
propriated to  dancing,  and  ac^ 
cordingly  niches  at  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  several  bands  engaged 
on  tbe  occasion. 

At  the  back  of  the  bungalow  a 
aplendid  marquee  was  pitched,  and 
carpets,  whose  softness  rivalled 
the  richest  velvet,  were  spread 
throughout  Ottomans,  couches, 
fro.  were  here  disposed  for  the 
acoommodation  of  persons  reti- 
ring from  the  ball-room,  and  of 
the  numerous  highly  respecteble 
Kativeswho  were  invited  to  the 
fiu  ;  whilst  dancing  giris,  accom* 
panied  by  native  minstrels,  occa- 
•ionably  entortained  the  guesta 
with  a  Nautoh. 


On  the  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  bungalow,  a  magnificent  sa- 
loon, supported  by  pillars,  and  de- 
corated with  pink  and  white  mus-i 
lin  fbstoons,  was  erected,  and  here 
a  sumptuous  supper  was  laid  oui 
for  nearly  400  persons.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  saloon  was  a  traos- 
paoenoy  representing  Fame  crown- 
ing a  bust  of  Mr.  Elpbinstone 
with  a  laurel  wreath ;  and  on  the 
pedestal  supporting  the  bust  were 
inscribed  the  various  scenes  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  principal  political 
and  military  achievements.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  saloon,  above 
the  entrance,  the  following  lines* 
in  letters  of  geld,  met  the  eye :— > 

We  saw  him  risina  io  the  East 
Id  all  his  eoergetic  glows. 
We  see  him  setting  in  the  West 
More  glorious  than  he  rose. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  company 
began  to  assemble,  and  at  ten  Mr. 
Elpbinstone  arrived  and  entered 
the  ball-room,  accompanied  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  in  his  full  uniform 
and  decorated  with  his  orders,  Sir 
Thomas  Bradford,  Mr.  and  Mrs« 
Lushing^on,  and  several  other  dls* 
tinguished  individuals. 

Dancing  then  commenced,  oen« 
sisting  solely  of  quadriltos,  and 
waskeptup  with  groat  spirit  un-f 
til  considerably  past  eleven,  whea 
a  brilliant  display  of  artificial  fire^ 
works  took  place.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  part  of  the  enter«» 
tainment  supper  was  announced* 
and  accordingly  In  a  few  minutes 
afterward  the  saloon  was  filled. 
The  tables  were  covered  with 
every  delicacy  that  the  place  aflords, 
and  abundance  of  excellent  hook^ 
champaigne  and  claret  were 
freely  ciroulated.  Towards  the 
termination  of  supper.  His  £k* 
cellency  tbe  Commander  in  Chief* 
who  kindly  presided  at  the  enter- 
tainment, rose,  and  addressing  a 
few  words  tothe  company,  proposed 
**  the  Health  of  Mr.  Elpbinstone,'' 
which  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause, a  band  playing  Tke  Gwrb 
rf  OH   (imd.    Mr.  Elpbinstone 
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returned  thanks  in  a  moit  feeling 
tind  impressive  manner.  He  was 
evidently  affected  whilst  speaking^ 
and  on  his  uttering  the  words 
*'  this  is  the  last  tinu  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  you/' 
many  oT  the  ladies  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  oftheohair,and 
not  a  few  of  Mr.  E/s  male  friends, 
gave  pure  proofs  of  their  sympa- 
thy and  regret  in  the  tears  that 
glistened  in  their  eyes.  It  was  re- 
ally an  affecting  moment.  Mr. 
Clphinstone  concluded  his  brief 
address  by  proposing  the  health  of 
**  Sir  Thomas  Bradford  and  the 
Society  of  Bombay."  This  was 
drank  with  loud  applause. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  Com« 
mander  in  Chief  again  rose,  and 
gave  *'the  health  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm." 

^  The  Honorable  the  Governor,  in 
rising  to  acknowledge  the  compli- 
ment, averted  to  the  occasion  which 
had  called  the  Society  together, 
and  spoke  of  the  long  intimdcy 
'Which  had  subsisted  between  Mr. 
Elphinstone  and  himself,  mention- 
ing that  thirty  years  ago  he  had 
been  the  first  to  receive  Mr.  E.  on 
his  landing  in  India.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  then  dwelt  on  the  brilli- 
ant career  of  his  **  friend"  and 
in  alluding  to  his  own  connexion 
with  the  Society  of  this  settle- 
ment, declared  that  the  reception 
given  him  at  the  Presidency  six 
years  ago,  prior  to  his  leav- 
ing this  country,  was  so  gratify- 
ing to  his  feelings,  that  it  tended 
more  than  any  other  circumstance 
to  the  restoration  of  bis  health. 
Sir  John  touched  on  a  few  other 
topics,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  could  give  no  stronger 
proof  of  his  concurrence  in  the 
general  tenor  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  predecessor  than  by  as- 
suring the  community  that  No 
change  should  tahe  place  in  any 
particular  ;  a  pledge  of  a  future 
mild,  tolerant  and  liberal  govern- 
ment, and  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
Blphinstone  then  drew  down  tn- 
inaltao09  acclamations  aMl  iho 


most  deafening  cheers  from  every 
part  of  the  room. 

The  next  and  last  toast  was 
*^  The  Ladies  of  Bombay,"  which  it 
would  be  an  offence  to  the  gal  Ian-' 
try  of  the  bachelors,  and  the  good 
nature  of  the  husbands,  not  to 
say  was  drank  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Company  then  adjourned  to 
the  ball-room,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  choice  spirits,  who  pre- 
ferring Bacchus  to  Terpsichore,  or 
in  plainer  phrase^  ohampaigneto 
fiddles,  remained  in  the  saloon. 
Dancing  was  resumed  for  a  time, 
after  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  bid 
adieu  to  his  numerous  friends,  and 
left  the  soene  of  festivity  aooom* 
paniedbytbe  Honorable  the  Oom 
Temor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lush* 
ington,  and  followed  by  the  cheen 
and  regrets  of  every  body  assem* 
bled,  Mr  Elphinstone  embarked 
immediately  on  the  Palinaros,  and 
sailed  for  the  Arabian  Onlph  early 
on  Thursday  morning. 

With  regard  to  Uie  manner  ia 
which  the  entertainment  was  got 
up  we  should  be  guilty  of  positive 
ingratitude  were  we  to  omitth^ 
highest  commendations  of  the  ex- 
quisite taste  shewn  by  Colonel 
Ueliasis^  Major  Morse  and  Capt. 
Pouget  in  the  erpction  and  decora- 
tion of  the  buildings  used  on  tbo 
occasion,  and  of  the  activity  and 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Newnham  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  officiated  as 
Stewards.  Every  thing  was  judi> 
ciously  planned  and  skilfully  ex- 
ecuted. All  the  principal  persons 
at  the  settlement  were  of  course 
present,  and  seemed  to  take  a  oor- 
dial  interest  in  the  homage  award- 
ed to  the  principal  guest. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  tho 
whole  road  from  the  Church  to  the 
Apollo  Gate  was  lighted  np. 
One  of  the  bungalows  too  (that  of 
Captain  George  Simpson  the  Ma* 
rine  Storekeeper)  was  prettily  il- 
luminated :^an  example  of  loy** 
alty  which  we  were  rather  sur- 
prised was  not  generally  follow* 
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In  the  alMTe  sketch  of  the  fiu 
of  Wednesday  we  fear  we  have 
fallen  as  far  short  of  our  readers' 
wishes,  as  we  are  of  oar  own  in- 
tentions. Bnt  the  fact  is,  enter- 
tainments of  this  kind  have  so 
frequently  occurred,  that  every 
variety  of  description  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  no  Editor  can  now  hope 
to  be  otherwise  than  common  place. 
All  definitions  of  the  same  thing, 
says  the  Rambler,  must  be  near* 
]y  the  same,  and  descriptions, 
which  the  definitions  of  a  more 
lax  and  fanciful  kind,  must  always 
have  in  some  degree .  that  resem- 
bJanoe  to  each  other  which  they  all 
have  in  their  object.*-/ru,  Aov. 
2a 

We  this  day  publish  an  account 
of  the  Iproceedings  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Society. 

The  paper  read,  and  we  believe, 
prepared  by  Colonel  Kennedy, 
possesses  considerable  merit.  There 
IS  none  of  the  customary  Oriental 
hyperbole  in  his  tribute  to  the  liter- 
ary acquirements  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone.  It  is  a  just  and  impartial 
view  of  that  exalted  man's  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Literary 
Society,  and  is  peculiarly  valua- 
ble coming  from  an  individual, 
himself  possessing  great  stores  of 
classic  and  Oriental  learning. 

<3olonel  Kennedy,  it  seems  has 
resigned  the  Secretaryship  to  the 
Society,  and  has  been  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  Captain  Jervis,  from 
whose  activity  and  qualifications 
we  expect  great  things. 

The  remarks  of  the  late  Secreta- 
ry on  the  indifference  to  literary 
pursuits  for  which  Bombay  (and 
in  fact  all  India)  is  distinguished, 
are  particularly  in  point.  It  is 
.certainly  a  singular^  and  in  some 
measure  rather  a  discreditable 
circumstance,  that  in  an  English 
community  like  this,  numerically 
extensive  and  intellectually  rich 
as  it  is,  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
should  be  so  totally  neglected,  Uiat 
.works  of  imaginations,  scientific 
or  philosophicid  tieatiqes^  volumes 


of  history,  &c.  scarcely  ever  pro- 
ceed from  any  one  of  its  members* 

If  we  except  a  Political  History 
or  two,  a  few  Overland  Travels, 
Sketches  in  Canada,  and  Treatises 
on  Political  Economy  by  two  or 
three  singularly  gifted  individuals, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  point  out  a 
single  work' that  has  proceeded  from 
the  Indian  or  English  press  calling 
a  Bombay  resident  its  author.  The 
debilitating  influence  of  the  climate 
cannot  be  justly  urged  as  a  cause 
of  the  literary  sterility  of  these 
latitudes.  The  same  mental  vigor 
which,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
distinguishes  the  reports  and  dis- 
patches of  many  of  the  Bombay 
Civilians  and  Military  residents, 
would  surely  enable  the  possessors 
to  accomplish  an  occasional  octavo 
volume  at  least,  or  if— to  come  to 
a  matter  in  whioh  we  have  a  per- 
sonal interest — ^tbe  duties  of  oflSce 
preclude  them  from  giving  their 
attention  to  the  cause  of  literature 
to  that  extent,  they  might  certainly 
find  leisure  to  indulge  in  a  few 
essays  or  treatises  that  would 
adorn  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
and  lift  those  ephemera  into  a  con- 
sequence they  do  not  at  the  present 
moment  enjoy. 

The  ingenious  and  industrious 
author  of  The  Panorama  has  cor- 
rectly observed  that  the  character, 
of  the  periodical  essayist  is  quite 
new  in  the  torrid,  although  per* 
fectly  absolete  in  the  temperate 
zone.  The  materials  for  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  latter.  True;  but 
have  they  ever  been  sought  for  in 
the  former?  We  dare  venture  a  re- 
ply on  the  negative*  And  what 
can  be  the  reason  of  this?  Surely 
there  is  material  enough  in  Wes« 
tern  India  to  employ  the  pen  of  the 
novelist,  the  observer  of  society, 
its  peculiarities  and  absurdities, 
the  mitholbgist,  the  mineralogist, 
the  botanist,  the  sportsman,  the 
conchologist?  It  cannot  be  that 
the  absence  of  any  immediate  pe- 
cuniary profit  (though  a  great  sti- 
molos  to  the  labors  of  literati  ia 
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Eniiattd)  prddttoer  the  itidiffer6nce 
of  olcrer  men  in  this  country  to 
the  oalls  of  Society  opon  tbeir 
knowledge  and  talents.  We  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  tbeir  minds, 
to  harbour  such  an  idea  for  one 
momoBit.  Perhaps,  with  the  tef/e 
oommon  to  persons  of  ability,  they 
urish  their  favors  to  be  solicited. 
Shoald  this  be  the  case,  readily 
indeed  will  we  indulge  the  innocent 
ooqnetry,  and  beg  of  them  pub« 
lioly,  as  we  have  often  done  many 
of  them  privately,  to  bestow  an 
occasional  lioor  in  contributing 
thoresnlt  of  their  observations  to 
the  pages  of  the  Conner.  The  la« 
bors  of  an  Editor  are  of  so  miseel- 
laneons  a  cast,  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  expected  of  him  to  preparo 
articles  of  a  genuine  or  permanent 
iralae.  His  time  is  necessarily  oo- 
eapied  in  skimming  over  the  con*, 
tents  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,, 
and  magazines,  of  volumes  of  all 
dimenfliona,  from  humble  doodeei* 
mo  imperial  <)iiarto,  and  in  ex- 
amlniag,  selecting,  arranging,  oor- 
Moting  the  press,  corresponding, 
Ice.  If,  therefore,  be  can  snat^ 
time  to  prodaoe  oven  a  tolerable 
Aotoh  of  passing  political  events, 
and  offer  a  few  comments  that  do 
sot  posidvely  discredit  his  judg- 
ment, hia  duty  to  the  public,  as 
far  as  original  writing  goes,  is 
•ertainly  performed. 

It  mnst  be  allowed  however,  that 
(as  Col.  K.  observes)  many  ob- 
aUudes  present  themselves  to  the 
prosecution  of  literary  pursuits, 
on  any  thing  like  an  extensive 
scale,  in  this  part  of  India.  The 
abscmoe  of  a  volumnious  and  va* 
ned  library  presents  to  the  unem- 
ployed up-country  resident  and 
book- worm  a  reason,  among  others, 
why  he  should  not  commence  what 
for  want  of  an  occasional  tH>ok  of 
referenee  he  may  never  succeed  in 
finishing;  while  individuals  at  the 
Presidency,  who  desire  to  *' see 
themselves  in  print,''  are  scared 
by  the  appearance  of  the  type,  pa- 
per  and  hinding.  But  no  cause, 
m  will  fltoQtly  maintain^  can  im 


shewn,  why  the  newspapemof  Ae 
place  sfaonld  be  without  tnefvl 
contributoirs.  We  are  not  verjr 
fastidioas,  exoeptiag  where  tbw 
papers  sent  us  touoh  tender  gromnd 
or  are  excessively  ridieohras;  and 
a&  wre  beHeve  our  friends  snffioient- 
ly  understand  as  on  this  point,  we 
will  coaolude  with  a  hope  that  we 
shall  be  oeeasioaal>y  favored  witk. 
a  lew  papers^  oombiahig  the  «lt/^ 
with  the  duku 

The  Ammal  General  Heeting  et 
the  Bombay  Auxiliary  ■Cfaundi. 
Missionary  Society  was  held  cm 
Tuesday  last  at  St.Thomas'  Charek 
at  which  the  Hon'Ue  Sir  C«  fi» 
Chambers  presided* 

From  the  Report  of  the  Society 
it  appeared,  that  during  the  laat 
year  a  mission  had  been  oommen- 
oed  in  the  Northren  Coucaa.  and 
that  three  schools  had  been  opened 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Bas« 
seen ;  and  two  for  boys  and  ob« 
for  girls  at  Tannah.  In  all  these 
schools.  Christian  Books  aie  ie«^ 
gularly  used.  A  eatechism.  trans* 
lated  by  a  friend  into  the  MahratU 
language,  has  been  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  children.  The  Report 
stated,  that  two  other  Missionaries 
had  been  set  apart  by  the  Parent 
Society  for  the  Bombay  Mission, 
and  may  be  expected  to  ariive 
in  Bombay  in  the  course  of  «■• 
other  year.  The  SubsoriptieiBS  to 
the  Society  continue  to  inevease, 
and  have  more  than  coveted  the 
expenoe  of  the  schools. 

After  the  Report  had  been  read,  ' 
the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  wess 
voted  to  the  Vice-P  residents,  to 
the  Committee  and  other  offleeia 
of  the  Society,  and  a  new  Commit 
tee  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
when  the  accounts  of  the  Society 
were  audited,  and  the  Meeting 
concluded. 

LITBRART  SOCIETY. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay  wet 
held  at  its  Rooms  on  Monday  laily 

«»•  29th  inai^l^y  Google 
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I.  Wedddrbnni  £iq.  Yiee^Presi- 
dent. 

W,  Newnham,  Esq. 

Hill  Morgan,  M.  D. 

Captttin  M  flier. 

lames  Williams,  fisq. 

T*  Batchanan,  Esq. 

J.  Howison,  Esq. 

R.  K.  Arbntlwot,  Esq. 

6.  Smyttan,  Esq. 

J.  Strachan,  M.  D. 

E.  Sheppee,  Esq. 

Captain  Ssimpson. 

Iiient.  Col.  Hongb. 

Cbarles  Norris,  Esq. 
'  B.  Notoii,  Esq, 

i.  Ritchie,  Esq. 

J.  M'Adara,  Esq. 

G.  Koton,  Esq. 

Captain  G.  R.  Jervis. 

R.  C.  Money,  Esq. 

Rer.Tbos.  Carr. 

J.  Mill  Esq. 

Lieuti  G.  S.  B.  Brown, 
lieutenant  Colonel  Y.  Kennedy, 
Secretary. 

Tbe  nsnal  business  having  been 
transacted,  the  Secretary  address- 
ed tbe  Meeting  as  follows  : 

ifr.  Viet'PremdeiUandGinikmem 
As  yon  have  all  so  lately  parti* 
eipated  in  presenting  to  the  Hon- 
orable Monntstnart  Elphinstone, 
on  his  resignation  of  this  Govern- 
mtnty  those  tributes  of  regret  and 
Mpplanse  to  which  his  distingnlsh- 
ed  and  pre-eminent  merits  so  justly 
outitled  him,  it  becomes  annocds^ 
Mry  to  intimate  that  in  oonse- 
^ftetiee  of  his  departure  the  situa* 
tion  of  President  of  this  Society 
lias  become  vacant.  Previoasly, 
however,  to  proceeding  to  the 
ctleoiion  of  his  snccessor,  permit 
me  to  recall  to  your  attention  the 
Ifliportant  benefits  which  not  only 
liiis  Soeiety,  but  Oriental  litera- 
tnre  in  general,  has  derived  from 
tliat  cnltivation  and  promotion  of 
literary  pursnits,  with  which  he 
delighted  to  solace  .the  few  hours 
tliitt  be  eottld  abstract  from  the 
itkUlttpited  avooatioM  of  official 
^iMtiess*    But  I  shonUl  have  been 


tfie  mere  bapp^^  b«d  sow  fmM 
tnoeh  better  qualified  than  I  am  t^ 
speak  on  sueh  a  subject  undertak- 
en to  submit  it  to  your  notice;  air 
I  am  too  Well  aware  that  1  can  b^ 
inadequately  convey  even  an  im* 
perfect  notion  of  the  idxtdnsivH 
eonversancy  with  literature  for 
which  Mr.  Elphinstoiie  was  so 
esun^ntly  distinguished,  and  of 
that  constant  solicitude  and  fiber -& 
ality  with  which  he  encouraged 
every  means  that  eould  tend  td 
promote  its  general  and  beneficial 
diffusion. 

It  feaust  at  the  same  time  be  ad« 
mitted,  that  from  a  singularly  dif« 
fident  and  retiring  dispositiott. 
which  is  sooflenthe  aeeompaniment 
and  ornament  of  real  abiiity,  nei« 
ther  our  labors  have  been  animat* 
M  by  those  discourses,  nor  our 
transactions  enriehed  with  thos^ 
Memoirs,  which  Mr.  Elpbinstoni^ 
was  ao  competent  to  compose* 
For,  if  not  a  profound  classical 
ieholar,  he  was  sufficiently  mastet 
of  the  dreek  and  Latin  Iangua-& 
ges  to  enable  him  to  appredaid 
and  enjoy  the  inatchless  works  of 
antiquity ;  and  With  the  modem 
Kterature  of  bis  own  country, 
France  and  Italy,  he  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted.  But  his  active  life 
ahd  public  duties  restricted  his 
knowledge  of  the  nutnerous  Ian- 
guages  of  Asia  to  a  eonversancy 
with  Persian,  and  prevented  him 
from  prosecuting  even  in  that  lan- 
guage, the  study  of  Oriental  learn- 
ing by  apolyinii^  to  iu  original 
sources.  Yet  this  informatioh  on 
all  subjects  eoiinected  With  it,  and 
particularly  with  the  civil  and  po- 
litical history  of  Persia  and  India, 
was  most  extensive.  The  canse 
perhaps,  utiited  to  the  oorrect  and 
elegant  taste  which  he  had  derived 
from  nature,  but  ^bich  he  had 
improved  and  sednlodsly  cultiv&i- 
ed  ty  the  pertisal  of  the  best  an- 
elent  and  modem  authors,  render- 
ed him  a  rather  too  severe  critie  of 
Oriental  composition.  He  denied 
net,  indeed,  that  its  o<)casional 
beantiet  deserted  evety  pr^isd. 
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botlia  was  inclined  to  think  that 
these  could  not  compensato  for  its 
Bomeroas  imperfections.  This 
opinion,  however,  applied  merely 
to  the  critical  merits  of  eastern 
literature  ;  for  he  evinced,  by  ma* 
ny  enlightened  acts,  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Government  of 
this  country  coald  not  be  conduct- 
ed effioiently  and  prosperously  for 
many  years  without  adapting  it, 
as  far  as  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  would  admit,  to  their  long- 
established  and  deeply-rooted  ha- 
bits and  prejudices;  and  hence  it 
was«  that  in  order  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  cus- 
toms, usages,  and  -laws,  he  en- 
couraged, wilh  the  utmost  muni- 
ficence, the  sludy  of  the  native 
languages  and  literature. 

But  from  his  estimation  of  the 
native  character,  which  he  must 
bave  viewed  in  its  mOst  unfavour- 
able light  during  his  official  inter- 
course with  the  late  Peishwah, 
whose  conduct  and  that  of  his 
Hinisters  during  the  last  six  years 
of  his  government  was  so  marked 
vith  duplicity  and  disregard  of 
every  principle  of  honor  and  rec- 
titude, Mr.  Elphinstone,  was  per- 
suaded that  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement were  indispensable  for 
aecoriug  the  real  prosperity  of  this 
country,  and  for  enabling  the  peo- 
ple to  understand  and  appreciate 
that  impartiality,  integrity,  and 
justice,  which  distinguish  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  Education, 
therefore,  appeared  to  his  enlight- 
ened views  the  most  safe  and  effi- 
cient means  for  improving  the  na- 
tive mind,  and  rendering  the  pso- 
ple  eventually  aualified  for  a  par- 
ticipation in  tne  government  of 
their  own  country;  and  Mr.  El- 
phinstone, therefore,  encouraged, 
with  the  most  liberal  support,  the 
establishment  and  exertions  of 
the  Native  Education  Society, 
which  promise  to  be  attended  with 
such  beneficial  results.  Hence  the 
future  consequences  which  may  be 
produced  by  thus  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  Western  and  £as« 


tern  literatare  in  thif  oonntry,*be- 
comes  a  subject  of  most  interesting 
speculation.  For  though  the  ad- 
Tancement  which  the  natives  may 
attain  is  still  problematical,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  they  possess  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  instruction  ; 
and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
more  intimately  acquainted  with 
them  British  gentlemen  may  be* 
come  the  more  capable  will  they 
be  of  ascertaining  correctly  the 
motives  and  principles  of  conduct 
which  actuate  the  present  Hindu, 
and  of  penetrating  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  that  antique,  rich,  and 
copious  mine  of  Sanscrit  learning, 
which  has  been  hitherto  so  little 
explored. 

It  was  to  assist  in  the  attain- 
ment of  objects  of  such  imporianoo 
that  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  always 
most  anxious  to  promote  the  inter* 
ests  of  this  Society,  and  that  be 
unceasingly  endeavoured  to  incite 
every  person  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  to  favor  it  with  eontri* 
butions.  If,  therefore,  six  years 
have  elapsed  without  our  having 
been  able  to  publish  another  volume 
of  Our  transactions,  this  dearth  of 
communications  would  not  have 
occurred,  had  it  been  in  the  power 
of  the  President  to  have  prevented 
it.  But  the  limited  extent  of  this 
presidency,  the  lamented  death  or 
regretted  departure  to  Europe  of 
some  of  our  most  distinguished 
members,  and  the  difiiculty  of  li« 
terary  pursuits  in  this  country, 
present  causes  fully  sufficient  for 
explaining  this  suspension,  which 
I  trust  is  merely  temporary  of  the 
publication  of  volumes  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  already 
honored  with  the  approbation  of 
the  public. 

It  must,  however,  appear  sur- 
prising that  amidst  the  numerons 
objects  so  fully  deserving  of  inves- 
tigation which  surround  us,  se 
few  persons  are  inclined  to  devote 
themselves  to  some  one  of  those 
various  studies,  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  this  country  seems  t» 
afford   the  greatest   inciteoMnts; 
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Mid  still  more  so,  that  of  sacb  i:en« 
tlemen  as  are  engaged  in  these 
pursuits  scarcely  any  one  appears 
inclined  to  avail  himself  of  our 
Transactions  for  the  purpose  of 
eommunicating  to  the  public  the 
results  of  bis  researches.  But 
there  is  one  obstacle  to  literary 
exertion  in  this  country  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto 
duly  appreciated— I  mean,  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  acquiring 
the  Ternaoolar  dialect  of  the  pro* 
vince  in  vrhich  such  studies  are 
pursued.  For  the  antiquarian,  the 
historian,  and  even  the  botanist^ 
the  physician,  or  the  mineralogist, 
will  find  it  difficult,  without  such 
a  knowledge,  to  conduct  his  i&- 

Sairies;  and  this  defect  will  ren- 
erhis  conclusions  both  unsatis- 
factory and  but  little  eniitkd  to 
Lave  reliance  placed  upon  them^ 
If,  also  the  object  of  research   be 
Muhammudau  literature,  no  con- 
siderable progress  in  it  could  be 
attained  with  a  competent  conver* 
sancy  with  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
languages  :  nor  could  the  pursuit 
of  Hindu  learning  be  prosecuted 
with  any  success  without  the  ac- 
quisition of  Sanscrit.    The  study^ 
ihowever,  of  languages  is  to  many 
persons  so  extremely  irksome  as 
to  deter  them  from  attempting  to 
approach  by  so  rugged  a  path  that 
portal,    which    would   introduce 
them  into  so  novel  a  scene,  abound- 
ingf  in  diversified  objects  of  curio^i 
sity  and  instruction.    But  to  faci- 
litate this  approach  Mr.   Elphin- 
stone  has  encouraged  and  promot- 
edy  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
the   Government    over   which  he 
presided,    the     compilation    and 
pablication  of  Grammars  and  Dic- 
tionaries   of    the    Maratha    and 
Gaij rati  languages,  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  this  presidency,  had 
remained  so  long  neglected,  and 
also  the    publication   of  several 
works  [composed  in  them.    These 
languages,  U  is  true,  have  no  in- 
trinsic merit,  for  they  are  merely 
colloquial  and  possess  no  valuable 
works,  but  th^y  are  the  mother 
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tongues  of  the  people  who  aie  plM- 
ed  under  this  Government ;  and  io 
lM>th  the  Maratha  and  Garjrati 
provinces  a  knowledge  of  Hindus- 
tani is  by  no  means  generally  pre- 
valent. In  this  part  of  India, 
therefore,  it  will  be  evident  how 
impossible  it  must  be  for  any  per*- 
son  to  pursue  efiectually  any  objeot 
of  research  without  a  kno  vledge 
of  one,  or  perhaps  both,  of  these 
vernacular  dialects,  in  order  to 
pot  him  in  possession  of  .a  medium 
of  communication  between  himself 
and  those  from  whom  he  may  re« 
quire  information. 

But  there  are  many  Gentlemea 
perfectly  capable  of  favoring  the 
Society  with  interesting  and  valu^ 
able  eontributions ;  and  it  is^ 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  con<||uer  that  amiable  difi* 
dence  which  alone  prevents  then 
from  assisting  to  render  the  insti» 
totion  of  this  Society  useful  4o  th# 
public.  For  in  such  papers  the 
perfect  style  of  a  writer  accustom^ 
ed  to  composition  is  not  expected^ 
and  every  member  or  contributor 
may  be  certain  that  the  Gommitteo 
of  Papers  will  not  admit  into  the 
Transactions  any  Memoir  which  is 
undeserving  of  publication.  Such 
contributions,  however,  will  be 
always  received,  with  indulgence* 
and,  though  they  may  remain  un- 
published, the  Society  will  be 
equally  indebted  to  the  Gentlemea 
by  whom  they  are  furnished,  and 
their  subject  also  may  not  impro- 
bably give  rise  to  some  interesting 
discussions.  I  am  induced  to  touch 
upon  this  point,  because  the  ex« 
pectation  thus  expressed  is  now 
more  likely  to  be  accomplished  ia 
consequence  of  the  zeal  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  native  langu- 
ages and  literature,  which  the 
enlightened  measures  and  discri« 
minating  patronage  of  Mr.Elpbin- 
stone  have,  from  the  commenee- 
ment  of  his  government,  excited 
amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  civil 
service.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
which  have  been  already  displayed 
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portftot  iMrkSy  and  Ooafh  the 
wleotioB  of  tlieie  has  been  diracted 
by  ttM  hiiulable  desire  of  amo&ior- 
•ting  die  adainiatration  of  j«8lioe» 
still  it  may  be  oonfideDtly  antiet- 
pated  that  the  seal  nrhtoh  has  been 
awakened  will  not  be  coDfined  to 
one  sokjeot,  and  that  the  diffDrenoe 
of  dispositions  will  naturally  lead 
to  differeBoe  of  parsaits. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  his  pab« 
lie  measures  or  private  exertions 
alone  that  19 r.  Etphinstone  has 
thnssaooessfaiiyoontribiited  to  the 
promotion  of  literatore.  For  bis 
invaluable  aocoant  of  Uie£M««^ 
toCabul  will  ever  remain  a  me- 
aiorial,  and  I  hope  not  the  only 
memorial,   of  his  eminent  literary 

2aalifioations ;  and  from  the  pub^ 
o  applause  vbich  it  has  so  justly 
fiodved,  it  must  also  afford  a 
«MMt  ineiting  assurance,  that  nei- 
iher  -an  active  Ufe  nor  offioial  bu- 
•laess  do  neoessarily  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  iatelleotual  pur- 
Mills.  Occupied,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Blphinstone  alwaye  seemed  to  be, 
either  In  the  disohaqpe  of  his  nu- 
merous and  important  public  du- 
ties, or  in  maintaining  the  inter- 
^urse  of  private  life  with  that 
urbanity  and  engaging  friendliness 
Ibr  which  he  was  40  peculiarly 
distinguished,  these  words  of  Ca- 
ioUus  to  Grassus  in  Cicero's  Trea- 
tises de  Orature,  become  strilcing- 
ly  applicable  to  the  extent  of 
acquirements  displayed  in  Mr. 
Blphinstonc's  conversation—^'  Sed 
tamaa^  ewm  enuMS  grudui  mUtis 
r€wrd$r  fiw,  emfw  ettaia  Itiafii 
oe  Hndia  cantitUro;  luque,  quo 
tempore  ista  dUHceris  video,  nee 
tnagnopere  teistisetudni,  kvminibui 
hhree,  inietUgo,  deA'fMm.  Neqve 
tmmenposeum  staivere,  mimm  nuiigie 
mxreTf  te  t22s,  fruce  mihi  pereuadu 
mmximaeise  mdfumeniM,  potuiieein 
tuU  Umtie  oeeuptOionibue  perdie^ 
cere,  en  ei  non  potuerie,  po$ee  isio 
mododicere/^  It  was  therefore,  to 
instructive  intercourse;  to  thai 
•curtesy  with  whidi  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  listened  to  those  with  whom 
te  conversed;  to  that  wiasiuminf 


and  engaging  manner 'witii  wfateh 
he  communicated  the  copious  and 
diversified  stores  of  bis  own  know- 
ledge; and  to  the  bright  examplb 
of  his  literary  excellenoo ;  that  is 
principally  to  be  ascribed  the  mom 
general  diffusion  of  a  literary  taste 
throughout  this  Presidency.  For 
it  was  impossible  to  be  admitted 
into  the  society  of  so  highly  talent^ 
ed  an  Individual  without  admiriqg 
his  oommanding  abilities,  and 
being  sensible  that  literature  most 
eminently  contributed  to  adorn  his 
richly  cultivated  mind.  But  what 
man  admires  he  wishes  to  imi- 
tate; and  though  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  any  person  could  entertain 
even  the  slightest  expectatton  of 
emulating  the  numerous  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Elphinslone^ 
he  might  still  be  permitted  to  hope, 
that  by  cultivating  his  own  mind 
he  might  render  himself  more  wor- 
thy of  the  notice  with  which  Mr* 
filphinstone  honored  him. 

That  such  was  aptaally  the  case 
I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
Gentlemen  present  to  attest ;  and 
them  also,  are  well  known  to  tho 
subjects  to  which  I  have  now  ven* 
tured  to  advert,  in  a  manner  so 
very  inadequate  to  thehr  tmport«> 
anoe.  To  prolong  these  imperfect 
remarks  must  be  unnecessary  ;  for 
I  am  persuaded  that  every  mem- 
ber will  be  of  opinion  that  tl^e 
Society  ought  to  testify  the  bigii 
sense  which  it  entertains  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone^s  literary  exoelleaoe 
of  his  constant  solioilode  to  pro- 
mote tlie  diffusion  of  literature 
and  knowledge,  and  of  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  which  the  Society 
will  ever  preserve  of  his  unceas* 
ing  interest  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  objects  of  Its  institution^  by 
some  permanent  memorial,  which 
shall  not  only  perpetuate  his  me* 
mory,  but  also  incite  the  behold- 
er to  imitate,  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  mind,  so  illustrious  a^ 
example,  f  beg  leave»  in  conse- 
quence, to  propose,  that  Mr*  £1* 
phinstone  be  requested  to  sit  for 
bis  Hast  on  his  arrival  in  Eogiawlf  < 
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h  order  tluit  it  may  be  plaoedin 
^  Uooms  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay. 

Thit  proposition  having  beea 
aeoonde^  by  I.  Wedderbarn,  Esq. 
ivas  unanimonaJy  adopted. 

It  was  then  resolved,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  J.  Wedderbarn,  Esq.  se- 
conded by  J.  MoAdam,  Esq.,  tl^at 
in  order  to  testify  the  ananimoos 
eonearrenoe  of  the  Sooiety  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  address 
just  delivered,  the  president  be 
solicited  to  transmit  a  oopy  of  it, 
aooompanied  by  »  ««py  oi JhiM 
resolution,  to  the  late  President, 
and  to  request  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Society;  aq^  farther,  that 
this  aidDMs  be  printed  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  Society's  transao^ 

Jl  was  next  wselved,  on  the 
BftOlion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  second* 
ed  by  Wt.  Newnham.  that  Major 
General  the  Honorable  Si?  John 
Malcolm  be  elected  President  ol 
She  Sooiety,  in  the  P»w«  9f  *>»^ 
Bonorable  Movntotnart  Elpbin- 
fltono* 

It  was  farther  lesohed,  on  the 
motion  of  B.  Noton,  Esq.  seoond- 
•d  by  J,  Ritchie,  Kso.  that  a  I>e. 
natation  consisting  of  J-  Weoder- 
iiuni,  Esq.  T.  Buchanan,  Esq.  W* 
Kcwnham,  Esq.  H.  Morgan,  M. 
p.  Uentenant  Colonel  Kennedy, 
suid  the  Secretary,  do  wait  upotf 
Sir  John  Malcokn,  and  soIkH  that 
be  wtttbe  pleased  to  do  the  S(»- 
eiety  the  honour  Qf  becoming  its 
President. 

Ucutenant  Colonel  Kennedy 
baTing  here  begged  leave  to  resign 
the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the 
Society  and  ijts  two  Committecs-r 
It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
isr.  Newnbamt  Eaq.  seconded  by 
the  Reverend  T.  Carr,  that  the 
■naDimons  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  conveyed  to  Lieutenant  Colooei 
Kaonedy,  for  the  tery  great  bene- 
its  which  the  Society  has  derived, 
^ttitog  the  period  Ihat  he  has  held 
ahe  sfiuaiion  of  Secretary,  from 
liis  stfsidaotts  seali  extensire  fAb" 


liographical  knowledge  and  Utera- 
ry  abilities. 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to 
elect  the  following  Gentlemen  Of- 
fice Bearers  and  Members  of  Com* 
mittees  for  the  ensuing  year : 

VitB'Pruidenii, 
The    Honorable    Sir     £.    Wes^ 

Kt. 
The  Hoqorable  Sir  C  H.  Chan^ 

bers,  Kt. 
J.  Wedderhurn,  Esq. 
Ueatenaat   Colonel    Tana  Ken« 

nedy. 
Reverend  Thomas  Carr, 


SeereUtry. 
Captain  George  Risto  Jervis* 

Trs«siirerf» 
Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co7 

Committee  of  Peipere* 
The  PansinaiiT  and  Vica-P&a- 

SIDBNT. 

W.  H.  Wathen,  Esq. 
G.  Norton,  Esq. 
J.  Howison,  Eaq. 
J.  McAdam,  Esq. 

A.  Fe/rier,  Esq. 

SecreUanf* 
Captain  G.  R.  Jervis. 

Committee  for  ih^  SuperhUendenim 
^the  Librmry,  Mmeuem  tmd  Ac 
eonnie, 

Prbsidbnt. 

laeutenant  Colonel  V.  K^Qoedy. 

i.  Wedderbnm,  Bsq^ 

B.  Noton,  Esq. 
J,  Howison,  Esq. 

C.  Norrls,  Esq. 
J.  McAddam,  Esq. 
G.  Smyttan,  Esq. 

iS^eereTerjr. 
Captain  G.  R.  Jervis. 

The  Deputation  accordingly  w^t- 
ed  upon  Major  General  the  Honor- 
able  Sir  John  Malcolm  the  follow^ 
ing  morning  and  communicated  to 
Urn  the  request  of  the  Society ; 
when  Sic  John  Malcolm  was  pleas- 
ed to  do  the  Society  the  honor  of 
BoeepUng  the  situation  of  Presi"- 
de»t.^esmr,  V^W^boglc 
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BIRTHS. 

At  Dam- Bam,  on  the  Ist  Jaly,  the 
^ife  of  Mr.  Apothecary  Shorts,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Barraekpore,  on  the  8d  July,  th^  At,  muLtuuma,  od  uiex'^u] 
wife  of  Serjeant  Beojainin  Ashwell,  of  M.  A;  Thrispland,  of  a  bod. 
a  daughter.  A^nuk^rX/'^n^^^  ^.  .e 

At  Calcotta,  on  the  4th  July,  the  lady 
of  Paul  Jordon,  JBsq.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  4th  July,  Aliv, 
M.  4.  Pereira.of  a  daughter. 

At  Chinsuran,  on  the  4th  July,  the 
lady  of  Francis  Siemght,  Esq.  of  a  son. 


At  Seebpore,  on  the  5th  July,  the  Ia« 
dy  of  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  of  the  16th 
Kegiment  Native  Infantry,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  July,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Wiliock,  of  a  aaughter. 

At  Indore,  on  the  6th  July,  the  lady 
of  captain  Bangerfield,  of  a  son. 

At  Lucknow,  on  the  8th  July,  the  la- 
dy of  Lieutenant  O.  N.  Poole,  of  a  son. 
At  Peeprah,  Purneah,OD  the  10th Ju- 
ly, Mrs.  J.  Smith,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  July,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Cordozo,  of  a  son. 

Atlalcntta,  on  the  16th  July,  Mrs. 
J.  Sinclair,  of  a  son. 

At  Colaba,  on  the  16th  July,  Mrs. 
Jellicoe,  ofason. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  July,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Kurke,  of  a  daughter* 
At  Chowringhee.  on  the  17th  July, 
Mrs.  W.  Stocker,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  July,  the  la- 
dy of  Mr.  J.  Murray,  of  a  son. 

At  Allipore,  on  the  1 8th  July,  the  la- 
dy of  C.  R.  Barwell,  Esq.  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Serampore,  on  theaoth  July,  Mrs. 
N.  J.  Gantzer,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  21st  July,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Borridge,  of  a  son. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  2'id  July,  the  la- 
dy of  Lieutanant-colonel  Bryant,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Cbittagong,  on  the  92d  July,  the 
lady  of  T.  A.  Shaw,  Esq.  ef  a  daughter. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  a2d  July,  the  la- 
dy of  J.  R.  Martin,  Esq.  ofason. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9i4th  July,  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Urieff,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Chowringhee,  on  the  24th  July, 
Mrs.  John  Madge,  junior,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Mozufferpore,  on  the  24th  July, 
the  lady  of  Thomas  J.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
C.  S  ofadaoghter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  July,  Mrs. 
M.  Bolthaser,  of  a  daughter. 

At  MouImein,on  the  27th  July,  the 
lady  of  Assistant  Surgeon  W.P.  Ber- 
mingham,  ofason. 

At  Benares,  on  the  27th  July,  tU«  la- 
dy  of  Captain  a.  Dick,  of  a  son. 


At  Delhi,  on  the  27th  July,  the  lady 
of  J.  A.  D.  Watson.  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Meerut,  on  the  28th  Jalj,  thelidy 
of  Captain  Luard,  of  a  son. 
At  Allahabad,  on  the2'«th  Joly,Mn. 
[  •  A;  Thrispland,  of  a  son. 
At  Bishop^s  College,  on  the  81st  July, 
the  lady  of  Professor  Holmes,  of  asoa^ 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  August,  Mrs* 
J.  L.  Dunnett,  ofason. 

At  Muttra,  on  the  1st  August,  theft* 
dy  of  Major  G.  Arnold,  of  a  daughter. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  August,  Mis* 
Cook,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Barraekpore,  on  the  2d  August, 
the  ladj  of  Lieut.  Ferris,  of  a  son. 

At  Futtyghur,  on  the  2d  Auguiti 
Mrs.  M.  8.  Hennessey,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

AtAusopshuhnr,  on  the  Sd  Aogost, 
Mrs.  M.  Burrowes,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  4th  August,  MfS^ 
C.  C.  Aratoon,  of  a  son. 

At  Kishnaghur,  on  the  4th  August, 
the  lady  of  Adam  OgilYie,£Bq.  of  a  son. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  Angnit)  Mrs. 
Mary  Bens6n,  of  a  son. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  7lh  Aognst, 
Mrs.  J.  P.Ledlie.ofason. 

At  Kidderpore,  on  theOth  August,  the 
lady  of  W,  H.  L.  Hind,  Esq.  of  adaugh- 
ler. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  August,  the 
ladyoftheRevd.  Francis  Goode,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Chandemagore,  on  the  10th  Au- 
gust, the  wife  of  Mr.  M.  Nicholas,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Dacca,  on  the  10th  August,  Misi 
Charles  Leonard,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Berhampore,  on  the  10th  August^ 
the  lady  of  Lieutenant  Clayton,  of  ft 
son. 

At  Burdwan,  on  the  11th  Angnst,  thi 
lady  of  David  Scott,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Berhampore,  on  the  lUh  Angust, 
the  lady  of  Lieutoaant  J.  A.  Falrhead. 
of  a  son. 

At  Dacca^n  the  1 1th  Aa? ust,  the  la- 
dy of  G.  C.  Weguelin,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Sholapore,  on  the  lltb  August,  the 
lady  of  Lieutenant  Jamea  Alexander, 
of  a  SOD. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  isth  August,  the 
lady  of  Mr.  Charlea  Warden,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  iSth  August,  Mii^ 
Paul,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,^  the  12th  Aoicast,  Mm 
John  Brown,  of  a  still-bom  child* 

At  Barraekpore,  on  the  13th  August, 
the  lady  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Waters, 
of  a  son  still-born. 

AtCawnpore,  on  the  18th  Aiinsl» 
the  lady  of  Captala  TkomM  3aiul 

of  a  IMA.  C"ninin]o 
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At  Monghyr,  on  the  12th  Angiut,  the 
lady  of  H.  P.  Russell,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  14th  August,  Mrs, 
Henry  Palmer,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  14th  August,  Mn. 
R.  J.  Rose,  Ota  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  15th  August, 
Mrs.  F.  LaVHiette,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Berhampore,  on  the  15th  August, 
Hrt.  Pennycuick,  of  a  dauchter  • 

At  Futiehpore,  on  the  l7th  August, 
the  lady  of  R.  Laughton,  Esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

At  (  alcutts,  on  the  18th  August,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dubao,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Chuna  6hur,on  the  18th  August, 
Mrs.  James  Dotsand,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Almorah,  on  the  18lh  August,  the 
lady  of  Captain  J.  Manson,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  Aumist,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Walker,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Barrnckpore,  on  the  20th  August, 
the  lady  of  Major  George  Moore,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Soojenapore.  on  the  20th  August, 
the  lady  of  J.  M.  BeVerinne,  Esq.  of  a 

•OD. 

At  Cnttack,  on  the  22d  August,  the 
lady  of  Lieutenant  Counsell,  of  a  son 
ancf  heir. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2ld  August,  the 
lady  of  the  late  Thomas  Thomaon,  Esq. 
pf  a  daughter. 

At  Poomeah,  on  the  2Sd  August,  the 
lady  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  F.  B. 
Corfield,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  August, 
Mrs.  Jos.  Pyva,  of  a  eon. 

At  Karnaul,  on  the  24th  August,  the 
lady  of  Captain  H.  J.  Wood,  of  her 
fifth  Boia. 

At  Claowrioghee.on  the  24th  August, 
the  lady'  of  Henry  Lushington,  Esq.  of 
a  daugtater. 

At  BaUlyffonKe,  on  the  25th  Angost, 
the  iMdy  of  T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  August, 
,Mn.  Conductor  Murphy,  of  a  son. 

At  Madras,  on  the  26th  August,  the 
lady  of  Captain  M.  C.  Chase,  of  a  son. 

At  AllvKhur,  on  the  27th  August,  the 
lady  of  Thomaa  J.  Turner,  Eiq.  of  a 
.  daughter. 

AtSerampore,  on  the  27th  August, 
Mrs.  Swan,  of  aaon. 

At  CalctttU,  on  the  28th  A  ugust,  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  .«tark,  of  a  daughter. 

AtComillah,  on  the  28th  August,  the 
lady  of  O.  P.  Thompaon,  Esq.  of  a 
daugnter. 

At  rhandemagore,  on  the28tfa  An* 
goat,  Mrs.  A.  C.  IVdd,  of  a  eon. 
.  .▲iCaloatta,ontlie29thAogatt,Mn. 
Mary  Gordon,  of  a  son. 


At  Calcutta,  on  the  29tb  Angnst,  the 
lady  of  Chas.  George  Strettell,  Esq.  of 
a  son.  ^ 

At  Cooly  Bazar,  on  the  1st  Septem* 
ber,  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones,  of  a  daueh* 
ter. 

At  Hasting's  Place,  Chowringhee. 
on  the  2d  September,  Mrs.  Charlea 
Knowlea  Robison,  of  a  son. 

At  MTmunsing,  on  the  2d  Septem- 
ber, the  lady  of  J.  Dunbar,  Esq.  of  a 
son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Sd  September,  the 
lady  of  E.  Trotter,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Sd  September,  the 
lady  of  Captain  Simon  Lee,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  4th  September, 
the  lady  of  Captain  C.  Cowles,  of  a 
still  bom  child. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  5th  September, 
Mrs.  J. Gray,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  5th  September, 
Mrs.  £wart,ox  a  daughter. 

At  Futtyghur,  on  the  5th  September, 
Mrs.  Henry  Babanan,  junior,  of  a 
daughter. 

At<'alcutta,  on  the  6th  September. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Grlndall,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  TCh  September, 
the  lady  of  J.  Grant,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Jessore,  on  the  7th  September,  the 
lady  of  K.  Golding,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  8lh  September, 
Mrs.  R.  George,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Moya^ruoge.  on  the  8th  Septem- 
ber,  the  lady  of  Charles  DeVerinne, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

AtLuckeepore.on  the  8th  September. 
the  lady  of  H.  H.  Griffiths,  Esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Howrah,  on  the  9th  September, 
Mrs.  J ,  Statham,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  September. 
Mrs.  George  Strafford,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Chowringhee.  on  the  10th  Sep« 
tember,  the  lady  of  Major  P.  A1,  Hay, 
of  a  son. 

At  Lucknow,  on  the  lOth  September, 
the  lady  of  Geo.  Baillie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
At  Chowrioghee,  on  the  12th  Septem- 
ber, the  lady  of  William  Hawes,  Esq. 
of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  September, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Floury,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Chittagong,  on  the  ISth  Septem- 
ber, Mrs.  HT  Randolph,  of  a  daughter. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  I4(h  September, 
Mrs.  James  Ogilvie.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta, on  the  ISth  September, 
the  lady  of  the  Rerd*  Edward  Ray,  of 
a  son. 

At  (lalcntta,  on  the  17th  September^ 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Gardener,  of  a  son. 

At  GfaaEoepore,  on  the  17th  Septem- 
ber, the  lac^  of  Dr.  Builtr,  CiYtlSnr* 
geon,  of  a  oaughter* 
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At  CalcQttftf  on  the  17th  September, 
Mrs.  DaTid  George,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  September, 
the  ladyof  liOngaeviUe  Clarke,  eeq.  oT 
a  ion. 

At  Garden  fteach,  on  the  Idth  Sep- 
tember, the  lady  of  5. 0.  Palmer,  Eaq. 
•fa  daughter. 

At  Chowringhee,  on  the  31st  Septem* 
ber,  the  lady  of  John  Lowe,  £tfq.of  & 
•on. 

At  Calentta,  on  the  23d  September, 
Mrs.  W.  c.  Rymer,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  September^ 
Airs.  J.  W.  WeymsSi  of  a  son. 

At  Mirzapore.  on  the  24th  Septem- 
ber, the  lady  oi  Hy.  T.  Stewart,  Bsq* 
of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  25th  September, 
Blrs.  Antony  D's^ouza,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  25th  September, 
the  lady  of  J  ■  A.  Hessiug,  £sq.  of  a  son. 
At  CnowriDghee.  on  tbe  26th  Sep- 
tember, the  lady  of  J.  Lowis,  Esq.  of  a 
eon. 

At  Garden  Reach,  on  the  20th  Sep* 
tember,  the  lady  of  Captain  J.J.  Ha- 
nilton,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Haesi,  on  the  SQih  September,  the 

lady  of  Captain  Ramsay,  oi  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  29th  September, 

the  lady  of  the  Revd.  William  Adam* 

of  a  son, 

AtSehore,  on  the  29th  September, 
the  lady  of  Lieutenant  James  Winfield, 
Of  a  son. 

At  (  hinsurah,  on  the  29th  September, 
Mrs.  H,  P.  Blond,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Hooghly,  on  the  Ist  October,  tbe 

Udy  of  W.  H. Belli,  Esq,  Civil Senrioei 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Sd  October,  Mrs. 
J.  Clements,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Ballygange,  on  the  Sd  October, 
the  lady  of  W  illiam  Bruce,  junior,  Esq. 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Catentta,  on  the  6th  October,  Mrs. 
P.  IVCniz,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  October,  the 
lady  of  T.  Scallan,  Seq.  of  a  son  and 
beir. 

At  Moradabad,  on  the  8th  October, 
the  lady  of  Lieutenant  Birnie  Browne, 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Dacca^  on  the  8tb  October,  the  la* 
dy  of  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.  of  a  daogh* 
ter. 

At  Caleotta,  on  the  0th  October,  the 
lady  of  Major  Hamilton  Marwell,  of  a 
daughter. 

^  AtCalciittft,on  the  Mb  Oetobor,  Mrs. 
Mackay,  of  a  daughter. 

At  C5aleutta,  on  the  10th  October, 
Mrs.  Aan  Joseph  Camell^  of  a  son  and 


At  Calcutta,  on  the  lOtb  October, 
Mn.  W.  Boiby,  of  a  dangfater. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  lOth  October,  th<f 
lady  of  P.  Minos,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

At  the  Residency,  Iiuckoow,  6a  tb6 
10th  October,  the  lady  of  Aiordaast 
Ricketts,  Esq.  of  a  son.     . 

At  Calcutta,  en  the  12th  October,  tbe 
wife  of  Mr.  G.  Gleason,  of  a  son. 

At  Agra,  on  the  12th  October,  thete* 
dy  of  George  Wells.  Esq.  of  a  sod. 

At  Sealdah,  on  the  Uth  October,  (he 
Irife  of  Mr.  R,  Fleming,  of  a  danghter. 

At  Benares,  on  the  iSth  October,  tbe 
lady  of  Benjamin  Taylor,  Esq,  of  s 
daughter. 

At(  awnpore«  on  the  Itlh  October, 
the  ladv  of  IB.  bmith,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Ulh  October, 
M  rs.  J  oh  n  Moore,  of  a  soa. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  14th  October,  tbe 
lady  of  Captain  Bruce,  of  a  daagfater. 

At  Dinapore,  on  the  15(li  October^ 
the  lady  of  Captain  W.  F.  Steeri  of  a 

AtTirhoot,  on  the  16th  October,  the 
lady  of  J.  P^  MaillardfEsq.  of  aMHi. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  I9th  October^ 
Mrs.  N.  PAlioiogos,ofaso&. 

At  Caloutia,  on  the  19th  October, 
Mrs.  Thee.  Payne,  of  a  danghter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  October,]^ 
ladyof  Capttin  Maddock,  of  a  stUl- 
bom  son.  „     , 

At  Gya,  on  tbe  23d  October,  Mn.  h 
VaUenie,ofa  son.  ^,  ^.^.^^ 

.  At  Ghacepore,  on  the  tM  IWoWt 
the  lady  of  H.  S.  Lane,  Esq.  of  a  toj. 

Atcawnmnre,onthe  Mih  October, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Gee,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Meerut,on  tbe  24th  October, Jbe 
lady  of  Captain  £.  Gwatkin,ofada88i- 

At  Calcutta,  on  tbe  2ffth  October,  tbe 
lady  of  W.  B,  Bayley,  Esq.  oUj^ 

At  Chandemagore,  on  the  2ftth  Ool0- 
ber,  Mrs«  Piron,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  tbe  26th October^aj 
lady  of  the  Revd.  Cyrus  Stone,  oi  s 

*Af  M^iidabad,  on  the  «»*  O**^! 
the  lady  of  J.  A.  N.  Fofde,  Bs|.  <» 

''^At  Calcutta,  on  the  afth  Oe^^' 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Singer,  of  a  daivpte^^ 

At  Cossipore,  on  the  2gUi  Oe^ 

thelddy  of  W.  F.  Clark,  ?tS  nS 

At  the  Presidency,  on  ^]^^ 

ir,  the  lady  of  P.  A,  LaJ»wio»»« 


ber, 
Esq. 


aq.  of  a  daughter.  .  .  u«r  Ibe 

At  Kiimanr,  on  the  »lst  ?f*5f  W  • 
dyof  Lieutanant  FdrdO  Ang^l**" 


lady  of  Lieutenant  FdrdO 
son 


At  ffanakbalee  Fa^tsry.  »2«*^^ 
October.  Mrs.  J.  BlueU*  ^t^Z^, 


October,  i 
AtOafe] 


Kd»«*^» 


AtOaJentta,  on  the  l^Jl^ 
Mrs.  C.  M.  HoUbBgbeitjri  w**^ 
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AtHowrah,  on  the  Ist  Novembcrj 
the  ladT  of  James  Mackenzie,  £aq.  of 
a  dauiihter. 

At  Tomlook,  on  the  l8t  Narember, 
tbeladyofC.W.Welchman,  Esq.  of  a 

•on,  , 

At  Calcotta,  on  the  ad  November, 

Mrs.  J.  I>.  M.  Sinaes,  junior,  ot  ^«on. 
At  ( alcntta,  on  the  5d  November, 


AtralcatU,onthe  26th  November, 
Mrs.  F.  Boezalt,  of  a  daughter. 

In  Camp  at  Kurrah,  on  ihe  26th  No- 
vember, the  lady  of  Lieutenant-colonei 
NottfOf  a  son. 

At  Dum-Dum,  on  the  26th  Novem- 
ber, the  lady  of  Captain  Debrett,  of  a 
son. 

At  Calcutta,  on-  the  2rrth  November^ 


the  iadvof  E.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  of  a  .the  lady  of  D.Carmichael  Smith,  Esq.. 
-      •  '  of  a  daughter. 

AtCbowringbee,  on  the  27th  Novem-^ 
ber,  the  lady  of  the  Reverend  Thomas^ 


daughter. 
At  Barrackpore,  on  the  3d  Novem- 


ber, Mrs.  Maclcod,  of  a  daughter. 

AtCalcutU.  on  the  4th  November, 
the  lady  of  Gregory  Apear,  Esq.  of  a 
ion  and  heir. 

At  Duro-Dum,  on  the  4th  November, 


Robinson,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  29th  November, 
Mrs.  E,  Reed,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Eilichpore,  on  the  80th  Novem- 


the  wife  of  Mr.  Jamea  Robertson,  of  a  ber,  i\^  lady  of  Captain  Hugh  Robin- 

TZ.                                                      .  son,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Tth  November,  .^A*  ^azc/Ror®*  on  the  )st  December, 

the  wifeof  Mr.  A.  Mathews,  of  adaugh-  «^* lady  of  W.  Lowther  Esq  of  a  son. 

too  vTuo  V  At  c:alcutta,  on  the  8d  December,  the 

At  Purneah,  on  the  8th  Noyember,  lady  of  Chas.  Stuart  Esq.  of  a  son 


Mrs.  W.  Duff,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  November, 
the  lady  of  John  Drew,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  November, 
Mrs.  F.D.  Kellner,  of  ason. 

At  Calcutta  Great  Jail,  on  the  0th 
JJovember,  M18.G.  M.  Anderson,  of  a 

*At  Calcutta,  on  the  lOth  November, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Campbell,  of  a  son. 

At  Barrackpore,  on  the  10th  Novem- 
ber, the  lady  of  Captain  C.  A.  Mnnro, 
of  a  daughter.  ,   ^, 

At  Calcutu,  on  the  14th  November, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Osborn,  junior,  of  a 

^At  Chowrinzhee,  on  the  15th  No- 
▼ember,  the  lady  of  Lieutenan^colonel 
M   Boyd,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  15th  November, 
Mrs.  McDermomi,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  I6th  November, 
M  rs   A  ugustin  Pereira,  of  a  daughter, 
■^^i  Calcutta,  on  the  IGth  November, 
ihe  lady  of  Wm.  Foi,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  ITth  November, 
Mrs.  A.  Naaar,  of  a  son. 

At  Poonah,  on  the  17th  November, 
the  lady  of  Captain  Hailes,  of  a  son. 
.-At  Calcutta,  on  the  I8th  November, 
Mrst    Charles  Cornelias,  Junior,  of  a 
daafthter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  November, 
the  lady  of  G.  P.  Bagram,  Esq.  of  a 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  November, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Sub-conductor  J.  Hud- 
son, of  a  son.  .     ^.  ^,         . 
'  At  Calcutta,  on  the  8Sld  November, 
Mrs.  Paul  D'Mello,  of  a  son. 

At  Oeneral  Hospital,  on  the  S8d  No- 
vember, the  Udy  of  Dr.  Mouat,  of  a 
daafthtor. 


At  Dnm-Dam,  on  the  4th  December, 
the  lady  of  Captain  George  G,  Dennis, 
of a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Sth  December, 
Mrs.  Anna  Hogan,  of  a  son. 
*  At  Moelmebiene,  on  the  5th  Decem- 
ber, the  lady  of  G.  S.  Whitlock,  Esq.  of 
a  son. 

At  Calcutta,'  on  the  6th  December, 
Mrs.  John  D'Silva,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Tth  December,^ 
Mrs.  T.  Baker,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  December, 
the  lady  of  8.  Nicholson,  Esq.  of  a- 
daughter. 

At  Gazeepore,  on  the  9th  December, 
the  lady  of  Harvey  G.  Tuckett,  Esq.  of 
a  daughter. 

At  Benares,  on  the  10th  December, 
Mrs.  W.  Smart,  of  a  son. 

At  the  presidency,  on  the  11th  De* 
cember,  Mrs.  Oakley,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Seerora,  on  the  11th  December,  the 
lady  of  Lieut  W  Beckett,  of  a  daughter. 
At  Calcutta,'  on  the  14th  December, 
Mrs.  A.  Courage,  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  December, 
the  lady  of  R.  Fleming,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Meerut,  on  the  17th  December,  the 
lady  of  John  Vincent,  Esq.  of  a  sou. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  December, . 
the  lady  of  Nathaniel  Hudson,  Esq.  of 
ason. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  December,, 
the  lady  of  R.  AUport,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2l8t  December, 
Mrs.T.  F.  Twisden,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Moisgnnge  Factory,  on  the  22d 
December,  the  lady  of  F.  W.  Durand, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Entally,  on  the  2Sd  December, 
Mrs.  M.  Lowrie,  of  a  daughter. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  December, 


%  A.i  vyaivuua,  vu    hue    ««ia    a^csvcmiuci. 

Mrs.  R.  S,  Thomson,  of  adaughtefQole 


dir 


Qttflr^er?y  lUguter. 


t%Wt0 


AtCalcatta^n  the  ?Sth  December, 
the  lady  of  G.  Vrignoii,  Esq.  of  atiaaghp 
ter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  96th  December, 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Popham,  ofa  daughter. 

MARRIAOBS^ 

AtCawiiiKire,oB  the  2d  July,  Lieute* 
liant  Archibald  McKean,  to  Miss  An- 
derson. 

At  Calcutta,  ontl^Sth  July,  Mr  John 
Horn,  to  Misa  Eliza  Douglas. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  5th  July,  Mr  Pe« 
ter  Joseph  O'Brien,  to  Miss  Alice  Lin- 
fbrd. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  Qtb  July,  Mr 
Assjiitant  Apothecary  D  W  Taylor,  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Massey. 

At  Arrah,  District  ef  Sahabad,  on 
the  10th  July.  Mr  Anthony  D'Abreo,  to 
miss  Harriet  Miller. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  l2th  July.  Major 
William  Vincent,  to  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Plckersgill. 

At  Am,  on  the  16th  July,  Mr  H  J 
I^opold,  to  Miss  Maria  Williams. 

At  Benares,  on  the  I8th  July,  Lieute- 
nant Frederick  Minchin,  to  Miss  Emfr 
}y  Griffin. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  July,  Mr 
£d  ward  Thomas  Power,  to  Miss  Jane 
Perie. 

AtCalcntta.  on  the  2l8t  July,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Haxrold,  to  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Campbell. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  July,  Mr 
Henry  Clarke,  to  Miss  Ellen  £liza 
Barloot. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  July,  Mr 
Arraton  Gregory,  to  Miss  Louisa  Isaac. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  25th  July,  Ma- 
jor Nicholas  Brutton,  to  Mrs  Rozalio 
Qneiroft. 

At  Ramnaphur,  on  the  27th  July,  Jo- 
seph Charles  Sage,  Esq.  to  Miss  ElisBa- 
beth  Robeholm. 

At  Purneah,  on  the  3d  August,  Geo« 
Pratt,  Esq  to  Miss  Jane  Hope  Cum- 
min g. 

At  Calcut!a,  on  the  dth  August,  Tho- 
mas Couchman,  Esq,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Graham  Reby. 

At  Chandernagore,  on  the  12th  Au- 

fst,  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq,  to  Miss  £ 
Desbruslais. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  13th  August.  W 
Lennox  Clelaod,  Esq,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Graham.  ^^ 

At  Calcatta,  on  the  SOth  August, 
Captain  G  A  Bruce,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Masters. 

At  CalcntU,  on  the  20th  August,  Mr 
P  L  Duquat,  to  Miss  Harriet  Masters. 
^  At  Calcutta,  on  the  21st  August,  the* 
ReTdGeori^e  James  Laurie,  to  Misa 
Laura  Louisa  Ludlow, 


At  Calcutta,  OQ  the  23d  AngQst,B 
W  Holland,  Esq,  to  Mrs  Richard  Mur- 
ray Owen. 

,«A*rS°°**®^''EP'®>  on  the  23d  August, 
W  H  Benson,  Esq,  to  Miss  Maria  Scott! 

At  Baitool,  on  the  26th  August, 
Lieutenant  K  Campbell,  to  hiiss  Mary 
Anna^eade. 

At  Berhampore,  on  the  20th  August. 
Mr  James  Archer,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ca- 
therine Pool,  of  Bauleah. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  September, 
Mr  Timothy  Pereira,  to  Miss  Mary 
Cope.  ^^ 

n*'*!*^'*^"^**'  ®"  *^«  *»*  September, 
Mr  Manuel  Ignatius  Mendes,  to  Mi« 
Janet  Praigs. 

*x4i^,**^"J'®»  ^^^'^^^  September,  P 
O  Wells,  Esq,  to  Miss  Maria  AUcia 

aCOtt. 

A  t  Garden  Reach,  on  the  5th  Septem- 
W,  A  F  Smith,  Esq,  to  Mrs  Josephine 
Falconer. 

At  Bhaupulpore,  on  the  5lh  Septem- 
be^  Mr  Conductor  T  Steele,  to  Miss 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  8th  September, 
Lieutenant  Charles  Byrne  Leicester,  to 
Miss  Emily  Leycesier:  ' 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  I7lh  September, 
Mr  W  H  Mapleton,  to  Miss  Anna  Hen* 

AtCalcntta,  on  the  22d  September, 
Mr  John  Alexander,  to  Miss  CaroliM 
ll^cNamara. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  SeptembeiL 
Mr  Samuel  SteTcns,  Mariner,  toMias 
Mazy  Games. 

At  Bandel,  on  the  28th  September* 
Mr  Robert  Chambers,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Euschal. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  October.  R 
Wright,  Esq,  to  Mrs  Eliza  Walker. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Ist  October,  Itfr 
Henry  Boileau  Gardener,  to  Miss  hsm. 
Catherine  Duncan. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  3d  October.  Mr 
Alexander  Dlas,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pereira. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  3d  October,  Mt 
William  Bedell,  to  Miss  Fraaoea  Eli- 
zabeth Ann  Sievri^ht. 

A  t  Calcutta^  on  the  5th  October.  Mr. 
John  Kelso,  to  Miss  Harriet  Eirirm 
iienjamin. 

At  MasuUpatam.  on  the  8th  Ocfobar. 
MeUiUc  Walker,  Esq,  to  Miss  Faant 
Matilda  Welch.  * 

^  At  Singapore,  on  the  Oth  Octohflr. 
John  Pattolie,  Esq,  to  Miss  Hare. 
_At  Calcutta,  on  the  lOth  Octobtfv 
Doctor  G  G  Brown,  to  Mrs  Catheriae 
Ramsay. 

At  Knsseerabaii,  on  the  11th  Octo- 
ber, Captain  Henry  HaU»  to  Miia  8** 
rahFagan.    Dig,,edbyGoOgIe 
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At  Calcntta.  m  the  12lli  October, 
Mr  William  Nix  James,  to  Mrs  Alsry 
Ann  White. 

At  (  alcutta.  on  the  IStk  October, 
Mr  Thomse  Barton  Timms,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Pecachv. 

AlSauijpor,  onibelSth  October.  Cap* 
tajn  Batanshaw,  to  Miss  Hobday. 

At  Kort  Willian.  on  the  16tb  Octo- 
ber, Mr  Edward  B  Gleeson,  to  Misv 
Harriet  Jones. 

At  Caicutta,  on  the  18th  October, 
£  J  Emio.  Esq,  to  Miss  Marian  Owen. 

At  fsIcQtta,  on  the  90tb  October, 
T  Harton.  Esq,  to  Mrs  Eoiiiy  Dickie. 

At  CalcutU.  on  the  20th  October, 
Mr  Henry  McKellar,  to  Airs  Ann  Gib- 
Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  October,  Mr 
J  B  D'(  ruz.  to  Miss  C  Eddineton. 

At  Bhan^olpore,  on  the  22d  October, 
Mr  John  NeTille,  to  Miss  Eliza  Rosa 
Bradsfaaw. 

At  (  alcutta,  on  the  25th  October,  Mr 
C  P  Chater,  to  Miss  Mary  Zorer. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  October, 
Mr  James  Field,  to  Miss  Eliza  Brani- 
gan. 

At  Talcutta,  on  the  27th  October, 
Mr  William  Parson,  to  Mrs  Jemima 
Bavis* 

At  Talcntta,  on  the  29th.  October, 
Mr  Thomas  6waine,  to  Miss  Ljdia 
Jane  Smith. 

'  At  Calcutta,  on  the  5th  November, 
Mr  John  Ueberlet,  to  Miss  Maria  Loo* 
isa  Latour. 

At  <  alcutta.  on  the  8th  November, 
William  Thacker,  Esq,  to  Miss  Martha 
Anne  Smith. 

At  Mynpoorr,  on  the  81h  November, 
Lientenant  and  Adjutant  A.  Wheatley, 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Richards. 

AtCalcutta,  on  the  lOth  November^ 
D  B  Wardlaw,  Esq,  to  Miss  Anne 
Brodle. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  I4th  November,. 
Mr  Thomas  Botelbo,  to  Miss  Ann  An- 
drews. 

AtCalcutta.  on  the  16th  November, 
Mr  W  G  Grieff,  to  Miss  Matilda  Tal- 
lente. 

At  Dnm-Dom,  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, the  Honorable  Harry  Barrard 
Dalzell,  to  Miss  Isabella  Campbell. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  l9th  November, 
Bfr  Thomas  Black,  toMiss  Elisa  Anne 
Salmon. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  SOth  November, 
John  Hughes,  Esq,  to  Miss  Matilda 
Sarah  Moore. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  November, 
Mr  James  BUc^,  to  Miss  Auuir  Ma^ 
rla  Phipps. 

At  c:handemaaere.  on  the  Mtfa  No« 
WfBber^  Mr  R  l^yd>  to  Mi«  I.eiiisft 
B'Anselme. 


At  Caloatta,  on  the  $d  December, M^ 
W  Roeney,  to  Miss  Lavinia  Poulson. 

At  ('alcuita,  on  the  5th  December,  H 

Oribble.  Esq.  to  Miss  Maria  MarshalK 

-  At  Calcutta^  on  the  Tth  December, 

Mr  John  Ravenscroft,  to  Miss  Jantf 

Kyte.  . 

AtCa^onfte,  on  the  ITth  December, 
Mr  Thomas  Jones,  to  Miss  Mat7  Anna 
Swaine. 

At  Catcntta.  en  the  20th  December^ 
James  N  Rind,  ^q,  to  Mrs  Marian 
Row. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  December, 
MrS  E  Avdali,  to  MissMarv  Maneck. 

At  ('alcutta,  on  the  24th  December, 
Mr  Genrffe  Cettle,  to  Miss  Susan  EUr 
Bsbeth  Hal  ford* 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  December. 
Mr  R  Mabett,  to  Miss  M  Noble. 

At  Tatcutta,  on  the  26th  December, 
John  Brightman,  Esq,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Emily  Gerard. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  Decem- 
ber. Mr  F  Ferrier,  to  Miss  A  C  j^e 
Bland, 

At  ^  alcutta.  on  the  2Bth  December, 
Donald  McLeod,  Esq.  to  Miss  SaitUi 
Marianne  Adams. 

At  (  alcutta.  on  the  20th  December,. 
H  W  Copp,  Esq  to  Miss  Maria  Stan- 
ton. 

DEATHS. 

At  the  General  Hospital,  Cslcutta^ 
on  thelst  July,  Mr  Alexander  Itowley, 
aged  23  years  and  5  months. 

AtLonoof>haut,  in  Kemaoon,  on  fbo' 
1st  July,  James  Weston,  youngest  son. 
of  James  Jt)hn8ton,  Esq  M  D  aged  I 
year  and  4  months. 

At  Chittaeong,  on  the  1st  Jnly.  Mary 
Elizabeth,  the  infant  daochter  of  Lien* 
Sanrael.Stapleton,.aeed  six  weeks. 

Drowned,  on  the  Od  July,  Lisuteaanl 
F  Warren,  aged  24  years. 

At  Barrackpore,  on  the  4th  Joty^ 
Ann,  the  infhnt  daughter  of  Serjeant 
Benjamin  Ashwell. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  $th  July,  Mis* 
£li28^  Waldron,  aged  7  years,  7  months 
and  2  days. 

At  Barrackpore,  on  the  6lh  July, 
Mary  ABhwclI. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  Joly.  the  in- 
fant danghter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  WilUck«. 

At  Trichlnopolv,  on  the  ^th  July, 
Captain  John  Marshall,  of  H  H  48tli^ 

At  Haccaree  Bang,  on  the  0th  Juti^ 
BHaa  OgUvy,  aged  6  months  and  Iff 

IJcalculta,  onthe  I2th  July,  Ed? 
tvard  Moran,  Esq  aaed  71  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  J«]9^  Mr. 
J  A  OUveira,  aged  86  yeaini, 
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At  Sea,  on  the  18th  July,  the  ton  of 
John  Lowis,  aged  2  years  and  8  rooathe. 

AtDinapore,  on  the  Idth  July,  A 
Cocke-  Esq  Surgeon. 

AtCalcntta,on  the  18th  July,  Cap- 
lain  John  <  raws,  aged  60  yeari. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  13th  July,  the 
Infantsonof  Mr  De  Comoao. 

At  Hydrabad,  on  the  iSth  July, 
Charlotte  Louua,  the  infant  dauiihter 
of  Captain  H  P  Carleton,  aged  $ 
months  and  10  days.  * 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  15th  July,  Miss 
Anne  Jane  Voss,  aged  IH  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16ihJuly,  Mrs 
John  Morry,  aged  91  years,  7  months 
and  6  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  July,  Poynts 
fitewurt.  Esq  aged  28  years. 

At  ^o^k€a.  on  the  I7th  July,  Mr 
Joseph  Gill,  aged  26  years  and  10 
months 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  ISth  July,  Wil- 

mm,  the  infant  son  of  Vickcrs  Jacob. 

Esq.  ' 

At  Diamond  Harbour,  on  the  18th 

July,  Captain  James  McLnckie. 

At  (•alcntta,onthel9th  Juty,  Miss 
Elisabeth  Louisa  Pereira,  aged  % 
months  aad  7  days. 

At  Nusseerabad,  on  the  19th  July, 

W  A  EdmoDstone,  Esq  aged  23  years. 

At    Calcutta,    on     the   aoth   July, 

Thomas  Thomson,  Esq  aged  23  yodirs 

and  2  months. 

At  Colindon,  on  the 20th  July,  near 
Juanpore,  James  Farrier,  Esq  aged  43 
years. 

At  H^eepore,  on  the  20lh  July, 
Mr  Samuel  Smith  Watson. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2Ist  July,  Lon- 
Isa,  the  infant  dau{;hter  of  Simeon 
Xenry  Boileau,  Esq  aged  1  year,  1 
month  and  i7  days. 

At  the  General  Hospital,  on  the 
2Ut  July,  Mr  John  Grinwood,  aged 
97  years,  2  months  and  8  days. 

At  <:handernagore,  on  the  21  st  July, 
Mr  Oliver  Andrews,  afced  2S  years. 

At  Kurnaul,  on  the  21st  July,  the 
lady  of  Captain  R  ft  Gillespie. 

At  (alcutta,  on  the22d  July,  Charles 
Blanei.  Esq  aged  02  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  Jnly,  the 
infant  daughter  of  Haul  Gordon,  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  Jnly,  Cap- 
tain  Thomas  Tyfe,  aged  87  years. 
.  At  Howrab,  on  the  22d  July,   Mas- 
ter William  Beauman,  a^ed  9 years. 

At  Calcutu,  on  the  23d  July.  Mr 
Charles  Corry  Cooper,  aged  27  years 
and  6  months. 

^AUr*^]f°.V*' on  the28d  Jnly,  Cap. 
tain  W  OeUett.  aged  81  years  and  T 
months* 
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J  €  Hughes,  aged  28  years.  ' 

,f^  nameerpore.onthe  28d  Jaly,th« 
lady  of  A  W  BegVie. 

At  Cawnpoie,  on  the  25th  July. 
James  c  harles.  the  son  of  the  Refd  J 
Whiting,  aged  1  year,  1  month  and  U 
days. 

At  Howrah,  on  the  26th  July.  W  H        I 
C  Stewart,  the  infant  sod  of  Or  P. 
2»wwart,  aged  2  years  and  9  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  28ih  Joly,  Mr 
O  R  A  Crickett,  aged  36  years. 
« A'  t^awnpore,     on    the  S8th  July, 
Eliza  Best,  infant  daughter  of  Wr  W 
uie,  aged  8  months  and  2  days. 

ofi2°i'^*  Passage  to  England,  on  thi 
^tij  July,  on  board  the  ship  FloreiUa, 
Ann     Lindsay     Bradley,    the  iofml        i 
™^»hter  of  George  King,  Esq  aged  14 

At  Dum-Dum.  on  the29thJaIy,Mr 
veorge  liowland,  aged  27  yeart  sad  3 
montbs. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the 3 'st  July,  Joseph 
Ives  Esq  aged  52  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  August,  Mif 
Elizabeth  Grifi;  aged  22  years,  7 
months  and  16  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  August,  Mis 
Anna  <  ary.  aged  60  years. 

».  .  ^  ?^"po''«t  on  the  3d  August,  Mr 
Richard  Foley. 

At  E.lichpoor,  on  the  4th  AngosL 
<  aptain  Mathew  Young,  of  H  WSOtii 
EegtofFoot. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  August.  Mr 
A  Manuel,  aged  ]  i  years,  1  monih  and 
26  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6(h  August, 
Geors;e  Sleigh  Bishpp,  aged  1  year,  4 
months  and  16  days. 

At  (  handeroagore,  on  the  6th  August 
the  infant  son  of  L  Cheron.  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  August 
Thomas  Edward,  the  infant  son  of 
Captain  Maddock.  aged  18  months. 

At  Oreat  Jail  of  Calcutta,  on  theZth 
August,  Mrs  Mary  Moore. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  8th  August,  tbs 
infant  son  of  Mr  and  Mta  Thoaias 
Benson. 


At  (alcntta,  on  the  8th  Angnit, 
Hosanna  M  S  Sbaknr,  aged  87  years, 
2  months  and  29  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  8th  Anguat, 
James  William  Herritage,  aged  S 
monlh  s  and  6  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  August,  Mr 
James  Burt,  aged  27  years  and  6  noathl. 

At  Sealdah,  on  the  lOth  Angost,  Mi* 
chaal  Cos  Bade  liife.  Esq,  aged  88  y«n*t 
4  months  and  28  days. 
•  At  AUahabad.  on  the  Ifth  AviMt, 
Conway  WiUitms,  aged  18 1  '  ^ 
12  days.  '-^ 
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'  At  Bisoaat,  on  the  ISth  August, 
lieatenant  Lewis  Vansaidon,  68th  Re- 
giment Nativt;  Infantry. 

At  Entally,  on  fhe  14th  Aa9ast,  Miss 
Eliza  Alfred.  a«ed  12  years. 

At  Dacca,  oo  the  14th  August,  Mrs 
Charles  Leonard. 

At  Allahabad,  on  the  14th  August, 
MaryAshe,  the  infant  daughter  of  Ma- 
jor Showers,  aged  10 months. 
.  At  Calcutta,  on  the  ISth  August, 
Mary  Ann  Grimwood,  aged  44  years 
and  6  months. 

At  <  alcotta,  on  the  17th  August,  the 
infant  daughter  of  Mr  W  Stunmer, 
ag^  1  year,  4  months,  and  96  days. 

At  Allahabad,  on  the  l7th  August, 
William,  the  infant  son  of  R  M  Tilgh- 
nian.  Esq,  aged  1  year  and  8  days. 

At  <  alcutu,  on  the  18th  August,  Ma- 
ry White,  aged  27  years  and  6  months. 

At  Akyab,  on  the  21st  August,  the 
lady  of  (  harles  Paton,  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  August, 
Miss  Ann  Maria  Elizabeth  Robertson*, 
aged  23  years,  6  months  and  6  day^. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  August, 
Lieut  and  Adjt  Chitty. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  August, 
James  Schmidt,  Esq,  aged  30  years. 

At  Moulmein,  on  the  24th  August. 
Mrs  Alicia  Catherine  Boys,  aged  26 
years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  August, 
Master  William  Patton.a^ed  12  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  August,  A 
Fohill,  aged  17  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  August,  Mr 
3  L  Maclean. 

•  At  ('alcutta,on  the27th  August,  Mr 
Wm  Tomkyns,  need  42  years. 

At  Sulkea,  on  the 27th  August,  Wm 
Hughes,  ajred  40  years. 

At  <:alcutla,onthe28th  August,  the 
infant  daughter  of  Mr  M  J  Lee,  aged 
5  months  and  8 days. 

At  (Calcutta,  on  the  29th  Angust,  Mr 
Wm  Havdon, 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  81st  August,  John 
B  I^ong,  Esq  aged  42  years. 

At  Chandernagore,  on  the  Slst  An- 
gust, John  Decha1,Esq,  aged  62  years. 

At  Cooly  Bazar,  on  the  Ist  Septem- 
ber. Mrs  Elizabeth  Jones  aged  31  years 

At  Futty  Ghur,  on  the  1st  Sept. 
Mra  Anne  Cherry. 

At  Berhampore  on  the  3d  September, 
Xaeut  Coionel  John  Lewis  Steuart. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  5th  September, 
Master  T  Heorv  the  only  son  of  Mr 
X  Brovvn,  aged  8  months  and  5  days. 

AtOalcatta,  on  the  6th  September, 
ChAS  Vaufchan.  son  of  C  W  Vanghan, 
£m  aged  8  days. 

At  iVJyio«n»ing,on  the  7(h  Septon- 
ber,  Mri  Angela  Baptist.     * 


At  Calcutta,  on  ;the  8th  September, 
Mrs  John  Botelho,  aged  35  years  and 
5  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  8th  Septembei', 
M  rs  Mary  Metcalfe,  aged  36  years. 

At  (  alcutta,  on  the  lOth  September, 
Mr  J  H  Carrow,  aged  23  year:). 

At  Sanger,  on  the  lOth  September, 
;^rs  Ann  Maria  Aldons,  aged  23  years 
and  8  months. 

At  Chittagoog,  on  the  13th  Septeni>> 
ber,  Lieuienant  Samuel  Stapieton. 

AtCalcutU,on  the  I6tb  iieptember, 
the  infant  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Caven- 
dish, aged  8  months  and  i  day» 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  September. 
Emcha  Von  LIntzgy,  aged  14  months 
and  3  days. 

At  Barrackpore,  on  the  17th  Septem- 
ber. Mrs  M  F  Dalton.  aged  33  years 

At  Labor,  on  the  18th  September,  the 
Bevd  B  Gasper,  aged  62  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  September, 
^'^}\^^9^Voa  hiutzgy,  aged  2  months 
and  12  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  September 
Captain  Charles  Cowan,  aged  36  years! 

At  Barrackpore.  on  the  20th  Septem- 
ber, Lieutenant  D'Arcy  Preston,^65lh 
Regiment  N  I.  * 

At  Moulmein,  on  the  20th  Saptem^i 
her,  Assistant  Surgeon  W  P  Birmiag- 

Tii^i^i?^*;"^!*;  ****  **>«  ^'st  September, 
MrG  BJadah.aged  27  years  and  10 
months. 

At  Dura-Dum,  on  the  21st  Septem- 
ber, Mr  J  A  G  Kobertson. 

AtGhazeepore.  on  the  21st  Septem- 
ber. Mrs  Elizabeth  Ellison,  aged  85 
years  aad  7  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  September, 
Anna  Sophia  Crabley,  aged  2  months 
and  6  days. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  82d  September. 
George  Reddie,  Esq,  aged  58  years,  t 
month  and  8  days. 

At  Fort  William,  on  the  23d  Sep. 
tember,  William  Henry  Humfrey,  sKed 
1»  years. 

*.^'  Dejhie*  on  the  23d  September- 
Thomas  Dunn,  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  September, 
Master  Daniel  Adolphus  Powell, aged 
14  years  and  8  months. 

At  <  alcutta,on  the  34th  September. 
Peter  Watson,  son  of  the  late  Mr  P 
Watson,  aged  5  years. 

At  Moorshedabad,  on  the  26th  Sep- 
tember, Arabella  Croighton,  aged  4 
years. 

At  Futty  Ghnr,  on  the  27th  Septem- 
ber, the  infant  son  of  Air  Henry  Baba- 
nan.  junior.  . 

At  Calcutta,  on  ihe28ta  SeptembJ^ 
Mrs  Loaua  Beoher.  ■-' 
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At  Fort  William,  on  tli«  99th  Sep- 
tember, Harriet  Bickflon,  the  infant 
daughter  of  Lieatenant  Douglas,  aged 
a  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  KHh  September, 
Mrs  Anne  Hyppolite,  aged  96  years. 

At  Calcatu,  on  the  1st  October,  Mrs 
Matilda  Mackenzie*  aged  dO  years. 

At  Dinapofet,  on  the  Ist  October,  A 
R  Ambrose,  the  infant  son  of  Lieut  A 
^A  Williamson,  aged  4  months. 

At  BataWa,  on  the  2d  October.  Geo. 
Maank,  Esq  ased  69  years. 

AttfiePiesiasnoy  General  Hospital. 
t)n  the  3d  October,  seijeant  E  R  New« 
enham,  aged  92  Tears. 

At  Moorshedabad,  on  the  2d  Octo- 
Iwr,  Robert  Creighton,  Esq  aged  80 
years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  October,  Mrs 
Mary  Moran,  aged  33  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  October,  the 
infimt  dauffhter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  George 
Btone,  aged  7  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  October. 
Mrs  Ann  Rees. 

At  Penan^,  on  the  6th  October,  Mra 
Elisabeth  Mitchell. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  October,  Mr 
IVIlllam  Tajlor,  aged  2S  years. 

At  (3hanaemagore,  on  the  7tib  Octo- 
Imr,  Mr  F  Desgranges,  aged  69  years. 

At  the  Presidency  General  Hospital, 
on  the  7th  October,  Mr  Sub-conductor 
Henry  Carruthers,  aged  SS  yean. 

At  Comillah,  on  the  8th  October,  Mr 
Thomas  Creighton. 

^  At  Bogwasgolah.Moorshedabad,  om 
-the  8th  October,  Mr   Edward  Rose, 
aged  17  years  and  17  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  October, 
Master  J  N  Thomas,  aged  6  Months 
•ad  9  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  October, 
Mrs  Elisabeth  Sirer,  aged  22  yean,  8 
months  and  2  days. 

At  Sea.  on  the  16th  October,  Neil 
Somerrille,  Esq. 

,  At  Calcutta,  on  the  12(h  October, 
Lieutenant  S.  Bruce,  H  M  3d  Kufis, 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  October, 
Captain  F  M  Chamben,  aged  18  yean. 

At  Sydabad,^n  the  ISth  October, 
Manatsacan  Vardon,  Esq  aged  69  years. 

At  Chandemagore,  on  the  I6th  Oc- 
tober, Master  George  Augustus  Reid, 
theinlhnt  son  of  Captain  O  Reid, 
aged  8  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  October, 
Albina  Mary  Ann  OgilWe,  the  infant 
daughter  of  James  OgiWie,  Esq  aged 
1  month  and  2  days.  "        •       ^    * 

At  Calcutta,^on  the  I7th  October, 
S^^'S^Sr"*!  Mary  Walker,  daughter 
of  Mr  W  Walker,  aged  3  moBtha/ 


_  At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  Octob^,  Mr 
Felix  Rerello,  aged  62  yean,  5  months 
and  10  days. 

At  Blares,  on  the  18th  October, 
James  Ross,  Esq  aged  35  yean. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2l8t  October, 
W  B  Davidson,  Esq  aged  80  yean. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  21st  October,  Mr 
Gilbert  Hoseason,  aged  23  yean. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2Sth  October, 
Mrs  Cooke,  aged  62  yean  and  6  months. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  October.  Air 
Daniel  John  Munyard,  aged  34  yean. 
At  Cawnpore,  on  the  26th  October, 
Sophia  Anne,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Captain  Jenkins,  aged  i  year  and  2 
months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  October, 
Mr  John  Punyth,  aged  27  yean. 

At  i^howringhee,  on  the  29th  Oct 
Alex  Freer  Falconer,  son  of  the  lata' 
Alex  Falconer,  aged  14  months. 

At  Seebpore,  on  the  29th  October. 
Aoston  Noeme  Chew,  aged  14  years. 
^  At  Chandemagore,  on  the  29th  Oct. 
Mn  M    F  Milett,  aged    22   years,  9 
months  and  27  days. 

At  Mulive,  on  the  30th  October,  Mrs 
Mary  Anne  Gouland,  aged  24  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Slat  October,  Mr 
Nicholas  Runnel,  aged  25  yean. 

AtCalcutta,  on  the  1st  November, 
Mn  Jane  Munyard,  aged  36  yean. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Ist  November,  the 
infant  son  of  Mr  L.  Rebeiro,  aged  9 
yean  and  15  days. 

At  Fort  Wifliam,  on  the  Ist  Nov* 
MrHenry  Bailee^  Qnarter-Master,  aged 
42yean. 

AtCalcutta,  on  the  2d  November, 
the  infant  son  of  Mr  S  P  Singer. 

AtCalculta,  on  the  2d  November. 
Mr  James  Ellison,  a^ed  48  yean. 

AtPenang,oo  tbeSd  November,  Mrt 
Clara  Frances  Downes. 

At  the  General  Hospital,  on  the  4th 
November,  Mr  William  Turner. 

At  Berhampore,  on  the  6th  Novem- 
ber, Captain  Charles  Corner  Smith, 
aged  41  yean. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  November, 
John  Patterson,  Esq  aged  45  yean. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  November, 
Mn  Rose  D'Souza. 

At  Serampore,  on  the  12th  Novem- 
ber. Wm  Henry,  the  son  of  the  Revd. 
Wm.  Adam,  aged  1  month  and  14  days. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  14th  November, 
Mr  George  Harris  Forth,  aged  21  years. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  November, 
Master  R  C  Wakefield,  aged  8  moatha 
and  39  days. 

At  Goruckpote.  on  the  15th  Nor. 
6  Clermont,  second  son  of  James  Arm- 
strong. Esq  aged  2  months  and  8  daye. 
At  Fnttyghur,  on  the  16th  Novamber^ 
Mrs  M  Rennell. 
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NoTembcr,  CapUuQ  Thomas  Montague 
Black 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  ITth  No?einber, 
Caroline  Maria,  the  daughter  of  MrC 
Boyce.  aged  1  year  and  4  months. 

AtCaIcatta,ott  the  l8th  No?ember, 
Mri  Mary  Mann.     ^     ^^^  .,  _   .  ^ 

At  Cafcntta,  on  the  20th  ^ottt^r, 
Daniel,  the  infant  eon  of  Mr  O  K 
Gardener,  aged  2  months  and  J  days. 

At  <  how?inghee,  on  thejiOth  Not. 
Mrs  Elinabeth  Ward,  aged  89  years 
and  10  months.  .    .     ^,  ,  .,        v 

At  Bencnra.  on  the  2lst  NoTember, 
Captain  8  Mercer,  S5th  regiment  of 
Native  Infantry. 

At  Monghyr,  on  the  22d  November, 
Miss  Amelia  Watson,  aged  17  years 
and  8  months.  ^    ^,        . 

At  Baitool,  on  the  20tlk  November, 
Lieutenant  Charles  Bracken.     ,    ^, 

At  the  Hospital,  on  the  29th  Nov- 
Serjeant  Benjamin  Davidson,  aged  24 

^At'Calcotta,  on  the  1st  December, 

Mr  Charles  Wflliamson,  aged  10  years. 

At  Calcntta,  on  the  Jd  December- 

Hngh,  2d  son  of  R  B  Lloyd,  Esq  aged 

**i[tBa3wr,onthe2d  December.  Mr» 
Ann  Davie,  aged  62  yeaij. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  December. 
Lieutenant Wb  Kenedy,  of  the  6th 

^t  Se^pre,  on  the  2d  December, 

^  At  a1?«,  «?the  4th  December,  the 
only  child  of  Captain  J  W  Ingram, 
aged  S  months  and  22  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  December, 
the  infant  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  John 
Gray,  fl«^  ^  months.      ,    _ 

At  Cafcntta,  on  the  6th  December, 
the  infant  daughter  of  Mrs  J  Felmie, 
aeed  10  days.  ^   _ 

At  c:handemagore,  on  the  6th  Dec. 
Mrs  T  C  Guyer,  aged  20  years. 

At  Benares,  on  the  7th  December, 
MraFullerton.  ,    ^ 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  December, 
Tbomas  D'Souza,  Esq,  aged  64  years, 
f^  moQths  and  2  days. 

At  Santipoie,  on  the  9th  December, 
M  JEmerique,  Esq  aged  42  years. 

At  CaJcntta,  on  the  11th  December, 
Master  Henry  Briant,  aged  6  years,  2 
jBsiMitbs  and  24  days. 
^i^  Calcntta,  on  the  11th  December, 
Mvs  Mary  Anne  Emmer,  aged  27  years 
aad  XO  months.  ,    ^        . 

At  Calcntta,  on  the  tSth  December, 
Mr  WiD  Phillips,  aged  »  years. 

At  ]>aoca,  on  the  12th  December,  the, 
infant  daughter  of  Captain  H  W  Wake, 
asad  tft  monthe. 


At  Calcntta,  on  the  19th  December, 
Eliea  Tosh,  aged  24  years,  6  months 
and  9  days.  .    _ 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  December, 
Charles  Coquerel,  Esq  aged  45  years. 

At  Calcntta,  on  the  2Ut  December, 
George  Faxton,  Esq  aged  28  years. 

At  Calcntta,  on  tne  21  St  December, 
Miss  Sophia  Diroaie,  aged  17  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  «5th  December, 
Mr  Lavrrcnce  Rebeiro,  aged  24  yeai«, 
11  months  and '^4  days.     ^    _ 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  25th  December, 
MrsAD'Silva.       ,  ^   ^         .. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  December, 
William  Dorin,  Esq  of  the  H  C  service. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  99th  December, 
Mrs  Maria  Marshall,  aged  28  yearn 
and  6  months.  .  ^ 

At  Calcntta,  on  the  20th  December, 
the  infant  daughter  of  Mrs  G  A  Pop- 
ham,  aged  5  days. 

ARRIVALS. 

Per  Crwm^JoHpk  Finder,  from  14- 
verpool— Mr  James  Yonnghasband  | 
Frwn  Gennany-Mr    J    G   Mailaer. 

Per  Roxburgh  Cattle,  G  Demmfjrom 
London— Mrs  Col  McLachlan,  Major 
Campbell,  Lady  and  family  ;  Captain 
and  Mrs  Pearce;  €  T  Hunter,  Esq 
and  Mrs  Hunter ;  B  Woodward,  Esq 
and  Lady,  Lientenimt  Wrotton,  44tli 
Regiment  and  Mrs  Wrotton  ;  Mr  and 
Mrs  and  Miss  Locker,  Lieutenants 
Dykes,  Cameron ;  Dr  Woodburn,  Mr 
Harrington,  cadet ;  M  D  Smith,  Esq 
W  Fleming,  Esq ;  Mr  W  Shaw  and 
Mr  Brooke. 

Per  Be2zont.il  TaI6ot./rom London- 
Mrs  Sarah  Morgan ;  Miss  Ann  A  Daff; 
Assistant  Surgeon  T  T  Morgan ;  cadets, 
WUliam  Carneffie,  W  M  Maule,  A 
Cowper.  and  Robert  Morison. 

Per  Protector^  G  Waugh,  from  Lon- 
don— Mrs  Whiteford:  Mathelo  White- 
ford,  Hon'ble  J  Erskioe,  and  Raikes, 
writers  ;  Messrs  Z  Mullock,  J  Brind, 
R  Walter,  and  H  Wilford,  cadeU ; 
Assistant  surgeons  D  Guilon  and  A 
Wilson :  Messrs  J  Meyers,  Frederick 
and  Barlow,  merchants,  Mr  C  Turner, 
Veterinary  Surgeon ;  Mrs  A  Jackson 
and  Miss  £  Vincent,  S.  passeneers. 
From  iV odros ;  Mr  J  Chapman.  12th 
light  Dragoons ;  R|  Battersley,  H  iH 
14th  Foot :  Mr  George  Smith,  H  ftl 
44th,  Ainslle  Roche,  H  M  2d  Buffs, 
and  Mrs  Wilson. 

Per  George, '.fromZonion'- 

Mm  Hawkey,  Miss  Smith,  Mr  Corbet 
and  Mr  Sprey,  Assistant  Surgeon; 
Messrs  Pairy  and  Barrett,  Veterinary 
Surgeons ;  Mr  Baker,  Country  Service; 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho/?e— IdeuteT 

nant  Colonel  Hawke^it^ed  by  v^OOg  IC 
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Per  Sir  Edward  Paget,  J  Geary  Jrom 
'  Lond9n-Mis  Court,  Mrs  Ball.  Miss 
Macleod,  Dr  Stokes.  H  CS;  Memrs 
Wallace,  Blake,  Windsor,  Chilcott, 
Sleeman  and  Graham.  Cadets;  Mr 
Smithwaite  :  From  Cape  —  Captain 
Williams  B  N  I;  Br  Smith,  H  M 
44th  Regimei/t. 

Per  Stmpson  W  Blaek  from  London 
— Idr  John  Black  ;  From  Port  Louie 
^Mr  James  Grierson  and  Mr  H  Hanse, 
Merchant;  Fr&m  Jfoiircw— Mr  Henry 
John  Stone. 

Per  Lady  East  C  S  Evans  from  Lon- 
don— Mrs  C  Evans :  6eorjj;e  Wati»on, 
Esq  Charles  Allen,  Esq  writer  :  cadets 
Geo  Hatchins,  G  ('  Kerr,  Hay,  G 
Tubbs,  (and  William  Kroadfoot ; 
^lessrs  T  Thompson  and  A  B  Shep- 
pard,  free  Merchants ;  Mr  William 
liindsay.  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  Mr 
J  P  Bowling. 

PerHCS  Minerva^  G  Prolynjrom 
Xofidon— Messrs  Charlotte  Becher, 
Xiouisa  Becher,  Harriet  Jane  Becher, 
Marf^aretJVIartin,  and  Caroline  Ander- 
son, Lieutenant  ('olley  Tudor,  46th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  cotnet  £i 
French  H  M  11th  Light  Bragoons ; 
John  Godfrey,  Esq  Martin  J  White, 
Esq  Kenneth  T  White,  Esq  Bavict 
Taylor  PoUoek;  Esq  Charles  Rattray, 
Esq,  Peter  Phillip  Ven  Versils  Be 
Jirayn,  Esq  and  Ar^hd.  Kennedy,  Esq, 
cadets,  William  Moran,  Esq  and  Sa- 
muel Frederick  Rice  Esq,  Free  Mer- 
chants  ;  Messrs  James  H  Sanders  and 
William  Fowles,  Free  Mariners. 

Per  HesauTce ,  B  Fenn  from  London-^ 
Mrs  Baker  and  3  Children  ;  Misses 
Jane  Houlton  and  Louisa  Houlton, 
Messrs  John  Baker  Assistant  Surfceon, 
Edward  8mith,  writer,  and  William 
Smith,  Engineer,  i.adets.  FromCaae^ 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Vaugban, 
Fort  Major,  and  Mr  S  Lishtfoot,  As« 
sistant  Surgeon  U  M  47th  Regiment 
of  Foot. 

Per  Kingeion^  W  A  Bowen^  from 
Xofidon— Mrs Gsie,  Mrs BavisandMrs 
Swinhoe,  Misses  C  Gale,  Maria  Gale, 
—  Gerrard,  Harriet  Gerrard,  Margaret 
Gerrard,  Kennedy,  Phillips,  H  Phil- 
lips and  C  Bavis,  Fernie.  Bavis,  Ma- 
jor J  L  Gale,  B  J  c  Thackeray,  Esq. 
Barrister,  J. HStrinhoe,  Solicitor;  Ca- 
dets H  Lindsay,  and  W  St  Leger 
Forrest,  Messrs  J  B  Clarke,  J  Gale 
and  T  Lindsay,  Free  Merchants. 
«  Per  Elizay  U  Svl^on,  from  London'^ 
Mrs  A  Jackson ;  Misses  C  Fulcher,  L 
4  arfield,  C  Carfield,  and  C  Moore: 
Messrs  C  Y  Bazette,  W  Nisbett,  W  £ 
Warden,  £  W  Ravenscroft,  and  J  S  B 
Ottley,  1  adets ;  Mr  R  S  Thomson,  Free 
Merchant;  Messrs.  H.  Maxwell,  and 
G   Fulton.     From   itfadras— Captaia 


Oreig,  Coontry  Service;  Mr  Witti, 

Branch  Pilot. 

Per  Ladff  Macnaghten,  William  FctU, 
from  Lonfim—fAn  Jones;  Mr  Jones, 
Free  Merchant ;  Mr  T  M  LouKhnss, 
Cavalry  Cadet;  Messrs  W  P  BrigaeU 
G  W  Golding,  G  Brookman.  T  6  B 
Paton,  Frederick  SalpioB,  and  Frsde- 
rick  Lloyd,  Infantry  Cadets;  Mr  A 
Campbell,  Assistant  Surgeoa;  Messfs 
Charles  Godding,  James  Mendenoa. 
Bavid  Anderson,  Robert  Nesbit,  and 
John  Napier;  Mary  Satohell.  Frssi 
ikfadros—Nf  rs  Major  Russell,  Miss  H 
A  Russell,  Miss  KiM  Russell,  A  Ro- 
berlson.  Esq,  Madras  Civil  Service, 
and  Mr  Rayne,  H  C  Service. 

Her  H  C  S  Marauis  of  WeUinrton, 
Alfred .  <  hanman,  from  London-^  Lady 
Grey :  Mrs  Latham :  Misses  L  Money, 
M  P  Money,  G  Fisher,  E  Covvei,  U 
towel.  A  Trower,TSwinton,  C  Wyinss, 
and  L  McKenny ;  Reverend  John  La- 
tham; Captains  Johnson,  l&th  Regi- 
ment, and  Buncan,  fidth  Regiment; 
Lieutenants  Trager,  47th  Regiment, 
-  Pomslem,  and  Prayer,  44ih  Resiment; 
Eosigd  Wis^, 47th  Regiment;  Messrs 
McCann,  G  Hathie,  H  Elliott,  and  T 
Sandys,    ( ivil    Service;    Lieutenant 


Lang,  N  I ;  Messrs  W  J  H  Money, 
Linskill,  C  Swinton,  H  Penrose,   W 


Baker,  E  Taylor,  and  J  W  Cartia,  Ca- 
dets; Ensigns  While,  Bristow,  liueh- 
enson,  47th  Regiment,  and  Ensign 
AlcGregor,  59th  Regiment;  Doctor 
Starks;  Assistant  Surgeon  Swath,  and 
a  detachment  of  24i  men  rank  and  file, 
SO  women,  and  SO  children. 
•  Per  Cam  Brea  Castle,  T  Davey^from 
London— Alias  Martin  ;  Messrs.  Petri*, 
Harper,  Lismore.  Luke,  Grave,  C'inna, 
and  M  urrell.  From  Cape  qf  Good  Hope 
— Mrs  Bickenson ;  Mrs  Boileau  f  Major 
Boileau;  Captain  Bickenson;  Alessn 
Fergttsson,  Cracroft,  Mangles,  Chris- 
tian, senior,  and  Christian,  junior; 
Captain  W  Cunningham,  54Lh  Natire 
Infantry ;  Masters  Thomas  Boiieaa, 
and  John  Boileau ,  children. 

Per  Pnncess  Charlotte  of  WaUa^  C 
Biden*  from  London— Mrs  PatteracHi« 
Mrs  Vincent,  Mrs  Harries ;  Misses 
Marshall.  Hamilton,  £)Hamilton, Faith- 
ful, Broaie,  £  Brodie,  and  Lonzbo- 
tham ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Sir  J  uoii* 
at.  Baronet,  Bengal  Engineers ;  James 
Patterson,  Esq,  Surgeon,  Bengal  £a« 
tablishment;  Lieutenants  Fenlon,  1st, 
and  Fowler,  44th  Native  Infantry ; 
Messrs  Lovell  and  Agnew,  AssistanC 
Surgeons;  Messrs  Jenner,  Gausaeo, 
Marshall,  Rankett,  Brodie  and  Pem- 
berton,  (  adets;  Mr  Beetson,  Free  Ma- 
riner. From  inodras— Honorable  Mr 
Elliott,  Miss  E  Elliott,  5  Alaslers  BlU- 
otSy  Mrs  GreviUe,   taptaia  Qr«rilte 


Animb, 


cbi 


to  his  famll  J  $  Mr  R  Ennf ,  Master  £ 
evaos,  born  at  Sea :  1^  H  C  ftecroiU, 
T  women  and  10  children. 

Per  BvteUo  JumUt,  A  Sluamm^ 
ftfm  iiiMMtoii— M  Lufthiugton,  Eeq,  Ca- 
det, 

Per  H  C  S  Wtarem  HMtmge,  M 
Maeon^  from  Jkmdoii— Mrs  Charlotta 
Goagh,  diedat  8eal7th  Angnat,  and 
Mrs  Maria  Itoae  ;  George  Oough,  Em, 
writer;  MrTC  Karrett,  Cadet.  From 
Madrae^Mn  Catherine  Swinton;  Miss 
Caroline  Minehin;  Captain  Matheaft 
M  Andrews,  ii  M  44th  Regiment,  and 
John  Sumner,  Esq.  Merchant. 

Per  ElfhineUme,  J  Aikineon,  fi{fm 
Irondoa— Lieutenant  O  Alcoclc.  H  (^ 
B  fi  Bladraa  Establishment,  and  Mr 
W  Smith. 


Master  Orayille ;  Mr  J  A  BelHlTa,  late- 
If  commanding  a  Portagnese  Ship 
iii^VDh  was  wrecked.  ,       ,     ^ 

Per  Chide,  D  A  illmtro,  ftomLmim 
.^Mrs  Watson,  Mrs  Philip,  Mrs  Lcdg. 
ley  ;  Misses  Watson  and  L  WaUon  ; 
Captain  Isacks,  Bengal  Native  Infan- 
try;  Hevd  J  Cropper,  Baptist  Mission- 
a^ :  Mr  V  Tnrner,  Cadet;  Mr  Lsdz- 
Jey,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  From  Mad- 
n^Tbe  Honorable  Sir  R  Palmer, 
Chief  Justice;  and  Captain  Ogilvie,  H 

^^r^^¥^I^Oren^,Ck.rUe 

SkHiJrem  Jxadwi-Mrs  Sophia  Main- 

*rarUi«  ;  Misses  Sarah  Coles,  Harriet 

Siddons,  barah  Siddons,  Ann  Wilson^ 

and  E*l««  Hopper;  Major  R  W  Bal- 

Sock:Captain  W  R  Reee ;  Licotenant*  „  i    .  ,  ^ 

JH  iirifia,and  A  Fraser;  Mr  John        PerHemryPanh^,  Robert  J^mretU 

Franks,  aad  Dr  Thomas  Inglis ;  Messrs    from  Irfrndaii-Mrs  Samvel  Smith,  an4 

ranK»,»-u*^ .     ^  •«_»___    m      Messrs  William  Adam  and  Atewmd^f 

Davidaon,  Free  Mariners. 

Per  Diadem,  A  Wileem,  from  L&itdm 
—Mrs  Pettes,  Miss  Pettes,  Messrs  J5 
Pettes,  Free  Merchant,  aad  Thomas 
Hewett,  Attorney  at  Law.  From  Mod?' 
ms^Mr  T  Cassia,  Merchant. 

Per  Catherime,  J  MaekQO&th,  from 
linden— Mrs  Vrirnoa,  Mjsses  Ford, 
Hoseowen,  and  £  Boscowen ;  Messrs 
Donnelly  and  Benny,  writers ;  Mr  & 
VriKnoii,  Merchant ;  Lieoteaant  Laiiifr* 
Maaras  Cavalry;  Mr  A  Ihialop,  Aa^ 
sistant  Surgeon ;  Mr  Ford,  Morchant, 
andMrCTait,  (*adet. 

Per  Robarte,  J  Corbjfn,  from  Loniom 
-^Messrs  Law,  writer,  Forbes,  Assist** 
ant  Surgeon,  Holllngs,  Cadet,  and  Oli- 
ver, Free  Mariner. 

Per  Ganges,  E  ^j[  BouHheepomLm^ 
dim— Mrs  Plowden,  Misses  A  and  P 
Plowdeo,  and  Jdsepbine  Parkw,  H  JkC 
Parker,  Esq, J  Wallace,  £#q,  and/ 
Janeyer;  Esq.  Frojn  the  Cape  ^  Qood 
tfofs— Mrs  Pearson,  Misses  Janel'ear* 
son  aad  Maria  Parry,  John  Pearsoui 
Esq,  Advocate  General. 

Per  Palmira,  John\Lamh,  from  Cm- 
dsi»*-Mrs  Atkinson  Misses  Bathio« 
Mating,  Karr,  and  Mary  Ann  Kerr, 
JamesAtkinsoa,  Esq,  Bengal  Medical 
Establishment.  Samuel  Brown,  fisg 
Bengal  (ivil Service, E Davidson.  Esq. 
Madras  Civil  Service,  and  Mr  Irvine, 
Free  Merchant. 

Per  York  H  R  W&knuon.fromLim- 
doii->Mrs  J  H  Mathews,  Mrs  Maoon, 
Miss  Emma  Gaide,  James  Mahon, 
Esq.  O  Harding.  Esq,  Surgeon,  E  Har* 
ding.  Esq,  and  James  HIackbum,  Esq, 
Free  Merehanto,  l.'adets  F  Whaley  and 
B  H  Durie,  Messrs  Wye,  Marine« 
and  James  <:iril,  Engineer. 

Per  Jane  A  Jameison,  from  ZeadMH- 
Messrs  Angus  Paterson,  ft  8  Dobbs  and 
C  R  Mackeniie)  Cadets  for  Madras* 


«  MeauTier,  P  Dick,  C  Brown,  L 
Ross,  C  Hock,  and  D  H  Brodie,Ca. 
dots;  MrH  Curling,  H  C  Pilot  Ser- 
vice  ;  199  H  C  Recruits,  10  women  and 
A  children. 

PerH  c  Chartered  Ship  CkOde  Ha^ 
told.  W  W  Weet,  from  Lendon-Mn 
Mathers,  Lady  of  Captain  Mathers,  de. 
ceased;  Misses  Mathers,  Wales,  and 
J^enderson;  Captain  Syroe,  Company's 
^ervice,in  charge  of  Troops;  Messr» 
F  Bufkinyoang  and  B^Xl,  Cadets: 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Burkinyonng, 
Merchants ;  Mr  W  Borkinyoung ;  Mas« 
tfir  Siielliagford,JlMI  Troops  (H  C  Re- 
cruits), women  and  children. 

PerHCCS  Lord  Mekfilk,  Robert 
BrovnJromhofndoK-^^x  Daniel  Linde, 
Volanteer  Pilot  Service ;  and  8  Sol- 
Oiens,  in  charge  pf  Horses. 

Per  Grecian,  J  Alien,  from  London'** 
Pavid  Qisbon,  Esq,  Fi-ee  Merchant. 
JVom  iliadras-C  X  Glass,  Esq,  and  W 
S  Alexander, Esq,  Civil  Service  ;  Cap* 
tain  F  Macan,  loth  Lancers. 

Per  Lsdy  Flora,  R  F  Fairer,  frem 
Xa>n4onr^^iTS  Turner,  Mrs  Bryee,  Mrs 
€lox,  Mrs  Jackson,  and  Mrs  Munro; 
MiottsaBryOD,  Feaser,  Henrietta  Fra- 
•er.  Campbell,  Anne  J  Carr,  Clark, 
£/iza  bheppard,  Halford,  Emily  Har- 
^rd,  aud  AllMi;  Migor  Turner,  H  M 
Mih  Raiment;  Captain  Roderick  Mae* 
kenxie,  IJth  Ragioient  Native  Infan* 
Uy  ;  ;Lie*itaftant  F  Boaty,  HEX  C  Re- 

JHoeDt;  Cadet  Robert  Wright,  and  Mr 
oh  n  tulloch.  Free  Mariner. 
Pipr  I'armlia,  John  Wimble,  from 
X«OfMi0»i— Mm  Rooke,  Mrs  Uewellyn, 
Mrs  £vans.  Misses  Llewelyn,  Stone, 
ted  E  Eocke  ;  Lieutenant  Kocke, 
In  charge  of  the  Troops ;  Rev  A  P 
llMBie&l  and  P  Wi^sing.  to  the  Bishop's 
CoilBgiB;  Mr  Richard  Evans,  Mer- 
ohant  i  Mr  Van  baoden.  Free  Mer. 
^lant ;  Mr  Edward  War&«r,  retiuming 


W 


chcii 
PerHashmu, 


Quarter^  JUgister. 
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j^aaannw,  • ,  from  Bombay 

^Mr8  Lee  Aliss  Lee,  Lieut  Saurio, 
Bengal  Native  Infantry;  Lieutenant 
Gordon,  Bombay  Native  Infantry. 
From  Madraa^Ctiptain  Kennedy.  Ne- 
zam'fl  Service,  Revd  George  Jaoies 
JLaary,  Madras  EstabiishmeDt ;  Mr 
Tliompson,  Country  Service. 

Per  Bombay,  S,  Parker,  from  New 
South  Wules^Mrs  Gribbeli,  Mr  J 
Owen.  From  Singapore^W  Montfro* 
mery  Esq.  Assistant  Surgeon,  W  Na- 
pin.  Esq,  C  G  Ranffman,  Esq,  and  V 
Champion,  Esq,  Merchants. 

Per  Lmdaa,  J  Maekey,  from  Smga- 
«sr*— Mrs  Maekey  and  two  children, 
Air  C  Groves,  Merchant. 
.  Per  City  qf  Edinburfck,  D  MackeUar, 
from  New  South  Waits^Mr  and  Mrs 
Brown. 

'  Per  Madeline,  F  R  Cofhkm,  from 
Bowrbon-^Him  Sarah  Watson,  and  Mr 
H  Watson;  W  T  Legall  and  W  J 
Courant,  Merchants. 

Per  Britannia,  M  Gonedlves,  frvm 
CoJumfto— Mr  W  Bruce,  Vetennary 
Surgeon;  Mr  8  W  Bias,  and  M  F 
B'Souza  Cornelius.  From  Coringah^ 
Mrs  Cornet  And  three  children.  Miss 
Comet,  A  B  Cornet,  Esq,  of  the  French 
GovernmenE  Service;  Messrs  M  A 
Wright  and  Gilmore,  Mariners. 

Per  Ferpuson,  J  S  Groves,  from 
Amheret  Town—Mn  Sidlcy,  Captains 
<'1ark  and  Sidley,  H  M  45th  Kept  of 
Foot ;  M  r  G  Hanaford,  Country  Ser- 
vice j  2frO  LaKftrs  and  Followers,  be« 
loneing  to  the  Tenassarim  Flotilla. 

Per  Maria,  J  Strong,  from  Cape  </ 
Good  Hope—Mn  Bonovan  and  5  chil- 
dren, Mr  J  Bonovan,  and  Mr  G  G 
Jlaire,  from  Manritios.  From  Madras^ 
Mr  G  N  Sutherland,  Free  Mariner, 
and  Mr  Campbell,  H  C  Service. 

PerOcean,J  Searlfrom  New  York^ 
John  Burroughs,  Esq.  From  Madrae 
—Mrs  Searie,  Al  iss  Searle,  Miss  Mary 
Searle,  and  Master  William  Searie. 

f»«r  -/IfaWa,  Thomas  Coelho,  from 
Potnt  de  Ga2^— CapUin  Finucane.  H 
m  14th  Re«(iment,  and  Lieutenant  B  F 
Evans,  16th  Regiment  Native  Infan* 
try. 

PerOspray,  A  McGiU,  from  Uver- 
pa*/— Miss  Agnes  McNair,  and  John 
AeJr  Haldane.  Esq. 

Per  Cambridge,  J  Barbar,  for  Pe- 
mang^Mrs  Louis  and  child,  Mrs  &eat- 
gig,  Mrspgilvie;-Lowis,  Esq,  Civil 
f  C'^ice,  Captain  Mackworth,  ABC 
iS  "E  Commander  the  Betachment, 
Mr  Sutherland ;  627  Native  Troops! 
I'M*^",  Gun  Boat  Mariners.  FoUow- 
6n,  ace. 

•.'^f!lil^^"*tf"".^«««  Jfwnw  Par- 
tj,  and  Jamos^AUKskay. 


P«-i!ft(r«w«,  T  J  Jackson,  from  Bm. 
2f^"~2?^  Kinabury,  and  S  chUdren, 
Mrs  Bell,  Captain  Edward  Blair,  Sd 
Buts,  Lietenants  L  B  Kin^^sbury,  G 
Care,  Joseph  Hanna,  Bell  andRoeere; 
^signs  H  B  Lacy,  Robert  Turton,  A 
Benny,  and  J  H  Jows;  AssisUnt 
J;ui|reons  J  Patterson,  and  J  Gregor, 
Captain  Cathre,  Country  Service,  iws 
Masters  Blairs,  806  Kank.and  Fife,  91 
Women,  18  Children,  6  Native  Follow- 
ers. 

Per  Sultan,  T  MitcheU,  from  Bombsf 
—Revd  Mr  J  Stewart. 

Per  Ann,  E  Catteld,fram  Madras^ 
Edward  Powney,  Esq  Madras  Ciril 
Service. 

Per  Jane,  LWMoneritf,  from  CkiM 
— S  Gover,  Esq. 

Per  Brougham,  W  Andrews,  firm 
ilrracan^  Lieutenant  Forbes,  Native 
Infantry,  Lieutenant  Bouglas,  and  Dr 
Hartt.  *     • 

Per  Soeke,  R  Harrison  from  RaigsM 
— ATirs  Harrison. 

Per  Sir  Fraf^cis  MacNegkien,  A 
Patterson,  from  C^lna-Br  R  Tyder, 
with  dispatches  for  Government ;  Mas* 
ter  G  A  Tvtler,  and  Mr  Helmick,  At. 
sistant  Apothecary.  From  Singaasrtr^ 
conductor  F  Hall,  Mrs  Hallaid  Iwe 
daughters. 

Per  B^ai,  Robert  Atkins,  JromLh 
««W*— Frederick  Marry  weather,  Esq. 
Merchant 

Per  Biercwry,  C  Oaklm,  from  Swmatm 
—Mrs  Oakly. 

Per  Sir  A  CampbeU,  C  Robertson, 
from  Bostonr-'V  Boasly  Esq  H  C  C  S. 

Psr  Margaret.  T  A  Corbin,  from 
Stngapwe^Mr  Jeffrey,   Indigo  Plan- 

Per  Alexander,  RMaedonald,  frm 
Madras—Mrs  Fraser,  and  two  child- 
ren. 

Per  Ann,  James  Sty,  fnmi  ManriHas 
-Mrs Tocket,  Lieutenant  H  Tucket,  H 
M  nth  Bragoons;  nod  Master  P 
racket. 


/roi 
Mr 


Per  Bombay  Merchani,  D  Ooensteu 

om   raivomi— Captain    Bumey  and 

r  John  Elias. 

Per  £»*erprire,  J  H  Joknetonejrom 
Akyab  ~  McNaghtcn,  Esq,  and  Lieot 
Rogers,  Bombay  Atarine. 

PerMeUish,  A  Vincent, from  Sv» 
pore-Mrs  Taylor  and  children,  and 
Lieutenant  Bormer,  H  M  14th  Reft 
From  Penang.-W  Ulunt,  £«;q.X.ol 
Poole,  Bengal  Native  Infantry:  Majof 
Coetley  ;  Mirflet,  Esq.  Civil  Service, 
Major  Patile,  Bengal  Licht  Cavalry j 
Mrs  Liddel  and  Mr  Liddel. 

PerJEm^fttW,  j  Heard,  from  Bostmt^ 
Mrs  Stones  and  Mrs  Allen ;  Mesiff 
(yrus,  Stones  and  Allen,  Miaatoaaiieil 
and  Mjm  Cynthia  Farrar. 


a«27.] 
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F«r  JehoMgeer,  P  Rty,  fnm  Bcmbtof 
^MeMrs  D  Darabjee  and  Naswajee 
Aastomfee. 

Per  Hott^do,  L  M  Htmsz,  frtan  Co« 
JiMi6e— Messrs  T  C  Ayer  and  T  Toss, 
Assistant  Surgeons. 

Per  Francis  Wardin,  W  Webster^ 
from  Bmnbay^fdv  <  'anr,  Mrs  Morsan, 
Miss  L  <'  ^lorran,  Ltentenant  Brace, 
H  M  9d  Buffs;  Assistant  Sur^^eon 
Smith,  Slst  Native  Infantry,  Messrs 
ft  Crags  and  George  Reid. 

Per  Hydery,  EDO  Etdes^  frwn 
Perekm  CaipA— Mr  Wm  Robinson, 
Mariner.  From  Bombau^J  C  Cart- 
wright,  Esq  Civil  Service,  and  Capt 
Wilson,  Artillery. 

Per  Prince  ef  Welee.  James  Joseph 
J>0re^  from  ^htfopore— Messrs  6  R 
Blflke  and  J  Tuclcer,  Mariners. 

Per  Asia  FeUx.  G  JeUicoe,  from 
Bem^y— Mrs  Jellicoe  and  Miss  Jelli* 
coe.  Captain  Wallace  and  Mr  Sinclair, 
Conntrv  Service. 

Per  Duke  of  Lancaster,  A  Htffuiay, 
>^i»£tt»rpool— ^Irs  Barlow,  Mrs  Max- 
urell,  J  H  Barlow,  Esq,  and  Captain  H 
Maxwell. 

Per  mAeman^J Hawkins, fromMaa' 
WHiw—CaptO  Younsr,  Bengal  Army. 

Per  Poct/lc,  John  Wootten^JramPhu 
lade/pAia— A I  essrs  O  D  Blaikie,  and  J 
W  Rnlow,  Super  Cargo,  Mr  Casper 
Morris,  Surgeon.  Messrs  W  S  Mitchell, 
O  Lamb  and  H  McEbroy.  From  Mad" 
*os— Mr  Henry  Erving. 

Per  ilfor^iits  of  Lansdawn,  Robert 
2foyes,  from  Bataoia—Mr  Gordon, 
Merchant.  From  Singapore —Mt  A 
Watt,  Merchant.  From  Penaif^^^-Mr 
Black,  H  C  Surveyor. 

Per  ^oiiey.  GueteneeJ^rom  Bordeaux 
^Messrs  CGervain,  A  Bertbend,and 
lia  Morion,  Merchants,  Walter  Da 
Ciqnor. 

Per  Me  Cauiy.J  AkienJrom  Madras^ 
Mrs  Bell,  Miss  Bell, and  Captain  Bell, 
Sqyal  Regiment. 

PerHC  Steam  Vessel  Irrmcaddify  H 
C  ire«t,/romRaiw«M~Mr8  McGregor 
and  ft  Children,  Lieutenant  McGregor, 
45th  Regiment ;  Ensign  Graham,  H  M 
14th. 

Per  Guids,  *^from  Vitagapa' 

fom-Lady  Nicolls,  Miss  Nicolis;  Ma- 
ior-General  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  K  C 
B.  <'aptain  C^armichael,  Aid  de  Camp. 

Per  Schooner  Jim,  B  Cattle^  from 
lUmgsim^'At  Slater. 

Per  Cnehmere  MerchaaU^  B  Paglar, 
from  Singapore— C  Hogg,  Esq  and 
Child  ;  and  vir  Henry  Blnmfield. 

Per  EneernHze,  J  B  Johnstone^  fiwm 
Jmherst  rowii— Mn.  Birmingham, 
Captains  Stewart,  HaWes,  and  Scot- 
land;  Mewri  Datiw  «Dd  Cttbenrys  «i 
the  Mmt, 


Per  Grace,  F  W  Godt.  from  Batavia 
—-Mr  Evan  Campbell.  Planter.  FVom 
Ata^iipore— Mr  B  Heritage,  Pilot  Ser« 
▼ice ;  and  Mr  W  D  Cameron.  From  Pe- 
iMii^— Messrs  W  Milduff,  and  J  Pinto, 
Mariners. 

PerEliza^  G  Cuthbertsan,  /romRan* 
goon—^lr  Noyes,  Free  Merchant. 

Per  General  Foy,  C  VedUJromBor' 
deaax— Messrs  Vidua,  Sheriffe  and 
Turner. 
*  Per  John,  B  Freeman,  from  Maa* 
HHus-^Vl  Wadd,  Esq,  Messrs  John- 
son, J  Johnson,  A  B  Johnson,  — -« 
Squire,  J  Joseph, and  Lamen  Piegnot* 

PerCoZeneZ  Youngs  W  Qufcfc./mm 
C&iita~MrC  J  LackerBteen,  Merchant 
Mr  George  Munro,  Mariner.  FVons 
iSin^apore^Charles  Thomas,  Esq  Mer- 
chant; Miss  Thomas  and  Mr  Johft 
Pavne. 

Per  H  C  Brig  Sophia,  G  Vavies, 
from  Akaab-^MfB  Hunter,  Miss  Hon* 
ter,  Mr  Hunter,  Ltentenants  Boacoweit 
and  James. 

PerHC  iirmed  Brig  He^en,  JJH 
Bowman,  from  Sandsway-^Mn  *  orbyn 
and  child;  Mrs  Qoin  and  T  Corbyn, 
Esq,  Surgeon,  66th  Regiment. 

V'erSankury,  ./romPeiunt^ 

—Mr  J  B  A  Cossem,  Engineer,  ana 
Mr  J  W  Fish,  Country  Service. 

Per  A/erspe,  O  Porilisfnf ,  from  CAtM 
^W  Mackey,  Esq. 

VerPheenix^  ERArtkar,frim8vs^ 
gawnre—lAdy  (^olqohoun,  and  Sir  Rubt 
Colqnboun,  Bart,  and  < 'apt  Pen.  Fnms 
^tn^'oyMre—Captains  Stewart  and  Gea« 
ver,  of  the  Country  Service. 

PerDowia  VarmOUa,  r  Gray,  from 
Singapore— Cnptaia  J  Dibbs,  i  ountry 
Service*  and  Mr  Wro  Crane.  Merchant* 

Per  PenoMg'  Merchani,  J  Mitchensonj 
from  Singopore—Mn  McKenzie,  and 
child.  Major  McKenzie,  T  A  Dalsell. 
Esq,  Madras  ( ivil  Service,  and  Mr  J 
Dudman,  H  C  S.  FVom  Maiaua-^ 
AiissELamb. 

PerHC  Ship  Rainbow,  B  J  Rmts^ 
from  Penang— Hon  J  R  Elphinatoiie, 
and  Lieutenant  Miller. 

Per  B  C  Steam  Vessel  Enterprize^ 
————>-  Johnstons,  from  Rtmgoom 
—Mrs  Molonv,  Mrs  Francis,  Mra 
Johnstone,  Miss  and  Master  Fran- 
cis, Major  General  Sir  A  Campbell, 
G  C  B;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kelly, 
Adjutant  General  Captain  Rose,  H  fiC 
45th  Regiment,  Captain  Grant,  S  Q 
Dept;  Dr  Mellis,  Br  Francis.  Dr 
Orr,  H  M  69th  Resiment ;  Lieutenant 
Bn  Vernet,  H  M  Uth  Regiment; 
Lieutenants  Hopper,  Madras  Eoropeaa 
Renment:  Mick,  H  M  iOth  Regiment; 
and  Woodhouse,  Madraa  Haoto  Ia« 
fnti7i  wd  Mf  FiMen 


OmIt 


Per  Mdencka,  J  HuUtr^from  B^ 
fa^rH^^^  M»  Thiwniiion  ann  f«. 

SeJL'biilr'*    '"''''^   "^^    '••^"•^ 

^«ya6~  R  Ranter,  Esq  c  ommissiooec 
CuptaiM  QordM  •ad^cotto,  fiith  N^ 
tiTe  iBfaniTT.  .  •  u»  «a 

^ne  Pav  Oftce,  Sene»at  Major  Hoa^ 
^!S°'  2:*^.^»*^^«  Infantry.  ^  ** 

-Mrs  Whiteand  Child,  6  Bryce.  SS! 

Ate  a^^ 

Wiihamson,  two  Masters  WillS^goS! 

»     «  J^JP^'^TU^ES- 
fr*?*^*^  i  kafles  Trcbeok  and 
♦  harlea   Moiitrii/«.     For  CAana-iViM 

•aaiJsE»tabl»hiMiil:Mia8eB  NLowit 

Ji^rtie  J  H  U«r«gigt»ii,  fiaqfa  Civil 
Servant  on  this  Establishment :  Mr» 
JSa»iiftton  ;  Whs  Frances  Hearietta 
^Flor.  aad  Mrs  Nixon  ;  Ensi«nJ  Q 
COlJSw  69X11  Re};iment  Native  Infantry- 
rAiWw  :  iMisses  CamiJJa  HaringtoBl 

M?r7Ta?iof '^"^  ^*^'°''  ^  "^^^ 
««».  M  ^apertf-Mrs  Hogg,  Mr 

MvCravenand  an  infant:  Mrs  Hew- 
#tt;  the  U«Td  Mr  Charles  Cravw; 
lacttleoant  Robert  Belaroain,  ^thRel 

T-Citerr, 89th  Regiment  Kir  David 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ASIATIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Acetnmi  of  two  Men  rtseued  from 

a  desert  Islandf  m  the  Southern 

Ocean, 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  NoTember, 
]827»  the  Palmira  made  the  desert 
iiland  of  Amsterdam,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  oalledy  St.  Paal,  the 
two  islands,  situated  in  the  same 
longitude,  TT  63'  East,  and  in  d7<* 
62'  and  ST^'O'  South  latitude,  being 
often  described  by  either  name,  in 
different  maps  and  charts.  Ac- 
cording to  Horsburgb,  the  Dutch 
Navigator  Vlaming,  examined  these 
islands  in  1897,  and  called  the  nor- 
thernmost Amsterdam,  and  the 
southernmost,,  or  largest  island, 
St.  Paulo,  which  is  more  accessi- 
ble than  the  other  and  better  known, 
•*  They  are  nearly,"  he  says,  **  on 
the  same  meridan,  and  distant  from 
each  other,  about  seventeen  lea- 
gues, and  maybe  seen  at  twenty 
leagues  distance,  in  clear  weather. 
St.  Paul,  sometimes  called  Ams- 
terdam by  the  English,  is  about 
eight  or  ten  miles  long^  and  five  in 
breadth.'' 

The  island  which  the  Palmira 
approached,  was  the  northernmost ; 
and,  passing  to  leeward,  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  about  five  miles,  a  quanti- 
ty of  smoke  was  distinguishable  on 
the  north  side,  which  induced  the 
Captain  to  run  in  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, supposing,  that  some  suffer- 
ers from  shipwreck  might  have  lit 
the  fire  by  way  of  signal ;— and^ 
when  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 


two  men  were  distinctly  seen  stand* 
ing  on  a  little  eminence  near  it.  A 
boat  was  immediately  lowered 
down,  and  Mr.  Addison,  the  Chief 
Officer,  proceeded  to  ascertain  tho 
condition  ^of  the  men,  and  afford 
sach  assistance  as  might  be  requir- 
ed. In  less  than  an  hour,  the  boat 
returned  with  the  two  strangers. 
Their  appearance  at  the  first 
glance,  was  truly  squalid  and  mis- 
erable ;  they  had  long  beards  ;  their 
old  ragged  clothes  were  patched  with 
seal  skin,  with  the  fur  on.  The 
bristly  hide  of  a  wild  hog,  fastened 
together,  served  for  the  breeches  of 
one  of  them  ;  their  shoes  were  also 
made  of  hog's  skin,  of  the  form 
called  Moccasin,  which  consists  of 
a  circular  piece,  with  the  hair  out* 
side,  and  when  the  foot  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  it,  a  cord,  rove 
through  the  edges,  draws  the  lea- 
ther together  round  the  ankle  and 
instep.  The  name  of  one  was 
James  Paine,  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  other  Ro^ 
bert  Proudfoot,  about  forty,  both 
sailors,  and  natives  of  Edinburgh. 
They  had  been  fourteen  months  oa 
the  island. 

•  It  appeared,  from  their  own  ao« 
count  of  themselves,  that  they 
joined  the*  Governor  Hunter ^  a 
Schooner  of  about  sixty  tons,  be- 
longing to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  that  vessel  be- 
ing engaged  on  a  sealing  voyage  ; 
and  in  Septemberi  ia20|  they  ar« 
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-rived  off  tbe  northernmost  island, 
above  mentioned.  It  is  customary 
for  these  ships  to  land  a  number  of 
their  crew  at  the  different  islands, 
where  seals  and  sea-lions  are  pro- 
curable, and  to  take  them  up  again 
a  few  months  afterwards,  with  the 
oil  and  skins  they  may  hare  been 
able  to  obtain.  Accordingly,  a 
boat  was  sent  off  from  tbe  &boo* 
ner,  with  a  bag  of  biscuit,  a  few 
pounds  of  flour,  and  mother  pwevi- 
sions— also  a  kettle,  a  fryin^^an, 
•  and  a  consideritble  quantity  of 
salt,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the 
seal- skins.  It  happened  to  be  in 
the  evening,  Paine  and  Proudfoot, 
and  the  provisions,  were  landed  at 
a  convenient  point,  were  two  com- 
fortable hots  were  discovered, roof- 
ed with  grass^the  habitants  doubt- 
less of  some  former  adventurers. 
The  boat  had  to  return  again  to  Uie 
Schooner  to  take  off  more  provi- 
sions, and  four  other  men,  but 
after  getting  on  board,  a  smart 
breeze  sprung  np,  the  ¥essel  was 
driven  to  leewai>dL,  and  aothing 
more  was  seen  or  heard  of  her  at 
the  island.  Tbe  two  sufferers  were 
Ihus  left  to  themselves,  and,  in  the 
morning,  examining  the  extent  and 
quality  of  their  resoaroes,  they 
found  that  almost  all  the  stock  of 
salt  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
surf  i  and  that  neither  of  them,  a 
most  extraordinary  circomstance 
for  sailors,  bad  even  a  knife ; 
Paine's  being  in  bis  jacket  pocket, 
accidentally  left  in  the  boat,  and 
Proudfoot  had  lent  his  to  a  mess- 
mate. Their  only  clothing  was  on 
their  backs*  They  seem  to  have 
liusbanoed  their  little  store  of 
bread  and  provisions  with  great 
cars,  having  made  them  last  iiv^ 
months.  After  that,  they  were 
thrown  entirely  on  their  own  inge- 
nuity and  exertions  ior  every  meal 
they  had. 

Circumstanoed  as  they  wore,  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  keep  a 
ootastant  look  out  for  ships,  and 
they  saw  seveial,  but  at  a  great 
distance,  during  the  first  month  of 
theii:  residence  on  the  island*  The 


last  they  saw  was  the  Hope  bonnd 
to  Hobart's  Town,  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  which,  in  November,  1826, 
approached  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  shore,  and  sent  out  a  boat,  te 
fish.  Paine  and  Proudfoot  ran 
with  alacrity  to  the  beach,  and, 
hailing,  the  bofit,  communicated 
their  situation  to  the  Oifioer,  who, 
is  reply,  told  them,  that  wliea  he 
returned  to  the  ship,  he  would  in- 
form the  Captain  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  act  according  to  his 
orders.  He  did  return  to  the  ship 
—and  the  unhappy  men  had  soon 
the  mortification  to  see  the  boat 
hoisted  up,  and  the  vessel  making 
all  sail  in  prosecution  of  her  voy- 
age. They  had  then,  however, 
been  but  a  short  time  on  the  island, 
and  their  provisions  not  b^ag  ex- 
hausted, they  had  not  yet  felt  the 
utter  desolateness  of  their  condi- 
tion. From  that  period  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  F^mirmt  twelve 
months  afterwards,  they  bad  not 
seen  a  single  ship. 

It  wfks  suspected,  that  tbe  master 
of  the  Schooner  must  have  com- 
mitted a  nsistake,  and  that  the 
men  were  intended  to  be  landed 
«n  the  southernuftost  island,  whieh 
we  shall  call  St  Paol,  where 
seals  are  to  be  oMt  with  in  abiin- 
danoe,  whilst  at  the  other,  duriqf 
the  whole  fourteen  months,  Paiae 
and  Proudfoot  were  only  able  to 
obtain  seven.  It  is  certain,  that 
they  thought  themselves  on  the  Is- 
land of  St.  Paul,  for  they  loqpt 
oootinually  looking  to  the  north  in 
search  of  Amsterdam,  tho  islands^ 
being  in  sight  of  each  other  on  a 
clear  day,  and  wondered,  wky  it 
could  not  be  seen.  It  was  in  other 
respects  a  great  misfortune  ta 
them  for  there  are  hot  springaos 
the  other  island,  of  tempenUave 
high  enough  to  boil  fish^  whieb 
are  to  be  caught  with  the  graainel 
faeility  in  a  lagoon,  or  basoa,  eiaia 
by.  It  may  &  worth  while  to 
<|aoie  the  particolars  of  thia  aaii* 
OBS  and  amusing  fac^ 

**  Mr.  John  Henrf  CodL  nmtav* 
ed  off  the  soutbeniniosi  WnA^te 
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1789.— <' May  dift,  prooeeded  in 
the  boats  toward*  the  tliore  abreast 
the  vasaeiy  which  is  here  a  sort  of 
eaoae  way^  fennodl  of  large  pebbles 
appearing  as  if  raised  by  art ;  in 
the  middle  of  this  wesaw  an  open- 
ing, abont  a  pistol  shot  wide^into 
a  bason  or  lagoon,  where  a  great 
many  seals  were  playing.  A  strong 
tide  ranning  oat  of  the  entrance,, 
at  least  two  and  a  half  knots,  it  be* 
ing  nearly  half  ebb,  with  some  dif- 
fioalty  got  the  cotter  over  the  bar, 
which  is  formed  of  loose  pebbles  ; 
we  were  then  in  deep  water,  and 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  though  the 
sea  ran  very  high  without.  We 
landed  on  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance, wheie  we  found  seals  in- 
namerable. 

/'  The  bason  is  between  two  and' 
three  miles  in  circnit,  having  twen» 
ty-nine  fathoms  in  the  middle. 
Aroand  it  is  table  land.  In  row- 
ing round,  saw  smoke  rising 
amongst  the  stones  in  several  places 
close  to  the  bason;  we  landed,  and 
found  the  water  so  hot  that  vre 
could  not  bear  our  hands  in  it. 
J  bad  a  pock^it  thermometer  with 
me,  which,  in  the  open  air,  stood 
at  62^.,  but  when  put  in  the  water, 
at  190S  and  then,  in  about  a  minute 
fell  to  186^  I  tried  it  in  several 
other  of  the  hot  springs,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bason,  and  it  never 
Toae  above  190* ;  and  after  being 
iosQiersed  a  short  time  fcH  to  186^ 
Oar  people  who  were  on  shore 
sealing,  constantly  boiled  their 
dinnef  of  fish  in  some  of  these 
mrings  ;  which .  are  in  all  parts 
close  to  the  bason,  and  in  some 
I»art8ftiix  with,  and  heat  it  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  and  as  aU 
parts  of  the  bason  abound  with  in- 
eiedible  numbers  of  fish,  and  no 
art  is  requisite  to  catch  them,  one 
of  the  boys  would,  in  five  minutes, 
«Mitch  as  many  as  the  whole  party 
could  eat,  so  that,  as  V laming  says 
yoa  may  really  throw  the  fish  fast- 
ened on  the  hook,  out  of  the  cold 
Into  the  hot  water,  and  boil  them.'' 
•*  The  stones  around  the  bason 
are  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  very 
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hard,  and  most  of  Ihem  bear  the- 
mark  of  fnston,  some  of  them  are- 
burnt  to  a  cinder.'^ 

1796,  the  Hindooiian  anehored 
at  this  island,  and  on  examination 
found  the  bason  to  be  the  crater  of 
a  volcano.  In  the  hot  springs,  the 
Thermometer  stood  at  2l2^  the  ge- 
neral atiandard  of  heat  at  all  the 
springs*  round  the  water's  edge,  at 
which  the  men  boiled  some  fish. 

The  hot  springs  at  Reikhalt  and 
Tungahoer,  in  Iceland,  are  exactly 
of  the  same  temperature. 

To  keep  an  account  of  time» 
Faineand  Proudfoot,  notched  the 
stave  of  a  cask  every  morning  : 
but  they  had  committed  an  error 
of  two  days  —  their  oalcuiation 
bringing  the  date  up  to  the  3d  of 
November,,  instoadof  the  4th',  when 
the  Pabmrw  ^tiw9d  at  the  island. 

Bestitute,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, of  the  means  of  assisting 
themselves  —  without  tool  or  in- 
strument,—foitone,  after  a  short 
time,  contributed  a  little  to  ihtit 
aid.  They  found  on  the  rocks,  at 
different  times,  a  needle,  an  did 
knife,  and  a  spike-nail  ^  with  the 
latter  they  made  a  hook  and  m^ 
piece  of  coir  rope  supplied  them 
with  a  line.  With  thi»  they  con- 
trived to  catch  fish,.bet  tiie»  being* 
no  barhat  the  point  of  the  hook, 
they  had  ofteh  the  misfortune  tb 
h>se  their  prey.  The  only  kind  of 
fish,  they  oould  obtain,  was,  what 
the  sailors  call  the  Trumpeter,  and 
the  only  shellfish.  Limpets.  They 
were  frequently  much  distressed 
for  want  of  fresh  water.  The  rocky 
surface  of  the  ground,  not  being 
covered  with  more  thas^  two  or 
three  feet  of  earth,  digging  for  a 
spring  was  out  of  the  question, 
even  if  they  had  been  furnished 
with  the  means.  They  had,  there- 
fore, to  seareh  for  pools  of  rain> 
water,  and  sometimes  they  had  to 
go  several  miles  for  a  draught  to 
quench  their  thirst.  The  island 
was  well  furnished  with  wild  hogs, 
but  all  the  time  they  were  on  it^ 
they  could  not  manage  to  catch 
above  five.    These  they  ^^^j^M^ 
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and  felled  with  ft  stick,  torn  from 
a  stunted  tree,  onl jr  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  *'  Yon  mast 
have  ran  very  fast,  for  your  diu- 
Ber  !"  said  the  Captain.  **  Certain- 
ly we  ran  fast  for  a  dinner ,''  was  the 
leply,  **  bat  the  pi|:  had  to  run  for 
his  life  !"  The  flesh  of  the  Amster- 
dam wild  hos;  was  very  dry  and 
hard,  without  an  atom  of  fat. 
Once  they  caught  a  few  young 
ones,  which  could  not,  in  runniug 
away,  keep  np  with  the  old  sow. 
These,  of  course,  afforded  the  two 
Kobinson  Crusoes  a  sumptuous 
banquet. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  clear- 
ing the  ground,  by  setting  fire  to 
the  impenetrable  tufts  of  tusak  and 
long  grass,  which  obstructed  their 
proceedings,  and  the  conflagration, 
spreading  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  island,  is  said  to  have  lasted 
several  months. 

To  improve  their  resources,  they 
attempted  to  make  a  bow  and  ar« 
rows,  but  the  branches  of  under- 
wood, and  the  shoots  of  stunted 
trees,  were  found  too  brittle  for  the 
purpose.  They  could  only  subsist 
indeed  from  band  to  mouth  >  as  the 
salt  failed  them,  which  prevented 
their  la>'ing  up  a  stock  of  fish— 
and  for  many  months  they  were 
accustomed  to  eat  their  casually 
procured  victuals  without  any  salt 
at  all.  On  more  occasions  than 
one  they  were  three  days  without 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  mor- 
sel of  food. 

They  had  a  tinder-box  when  they 
landed,  but  the  tinder  was  soon 
expended,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  found  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
dry  enough  to  supply  its  place. 
Keeping  up  the  fire  in  the  hut, 
therefore,  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  residence,  became  a  subject  of 
most  painful  anxiety,  especially 
in  the  night,  for  if  it  happened  to 
go  out,  there  was  no  chance  of 
lighting  it  again  ;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ''vestal  flame,"  seems 
to  have  been  the  only,  at  least  the 
chief  cause  of  any  qnarrelling;  or 


differenee  between  them.  Tho 
youngest  was  a  heavy  sleeper,  so 
that  upon  Proudfoot  more  fre- 
quently fell  the  imperative  and  in« 
dispensable  duty  of  watching. 
And  if  they  went  together  any  dis- 
tance from  the  hut,  it  was  usual 
with  them  to  heap  the  fire  with  peat 
and  moss ;  and  sometimes,  for  bet- 
ter security,  they  carried  a  piece  of 
ignited  peat  along  with  them. 

In  Horsburgh,  the  island  is  said 
to  be  about  twelve  miles  in  cir« 
cumference,  but  they  reckon  it 
much  more,  having^  been  a  whole 
day  in  going  round  it,  and  they 
therefore  think  it  cannot  be  less 
than  about  twenty.  One  day,  they 
succeeded  in  ascending  to  tbo 
highest  peak,  where  they  discover- 
ed the  crater  of  a  volcano,  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter* 
and  so  deep,  that  no  bottom  could 
be  seen.  The  island  produoes  no* 
nothing  edible,  except  parsley, 
which  is  found  in  great  quantity  ; 
— it  is  covered  with  thick  under- 
wood and  tusak,  and  dried  grass 
was  the  only  thing  they  had  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  bed,  or  to 
keep  them  in  any  degree  warm, 
during  the  night. 

No  snow  fell  in  the  winter  months 
^but  hail  and  sleet  continuallyy 
and  it  was  extremely  cold  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  Their  health 
continued  good  without  interrup- 
tion—and the  only  accident  that 
occurred,  was  a  fall,  which  Proud- 
foot  experienced,  from  a  preoipiee, 
and  which  confined  him  with  a 
violent  sprain  in  his  shoulder,  for 
four  months. 

The  only  birds  they  could  get 
hold  of  were  the  Snowy  PettrslI, 
and  these  they  caught  in  holes— 
the  flesh,  of  course,  dry  and  fishy 
— but  the  eggs  were  good.  The 
Albatrosses  laid  their  eggs,  and 
continued  themselves,  in  the  most 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  rocks— defying  the  exer- 
tions of  man  to  disturb  their  re- 
pose. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  when 
the  Pa/mtra  was  first  seen  by  them, 
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Paine  was  sanguine  enongh  to 
anticipate  their  deliverance,  and 
offered  a  wager  that  his  notion  was 
right.  Proudfoot,  less  confident 
than  his  yoang  companion,  derid- 
ed the  idea.  Bat  seeing  the  ves- 
sel come  nearer,  they  both  rnshed 
down  from  the  height  npon  which 
they  stood,  and  instantly  lighted 
as  large  a  fire  as  they  ooald,  to 
give  intimation  of  the  presence  of 
human  beings  on  the  spot.  Near- 
ing  the  island,  the  ship  hoisted  her 
coloars,  and  then  their  happiness 
was  complete,  for  they  then  felt 
certain  of  their  sufferings  being  aft 
an  end.  The  surf,  though^  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  island  was  very 
high,  and  threatened  destruction 
to  the  boat.  Mr.  Addison  hailed 
the  men,  and  the  moment  his  voice 
was  heard,  Paine  said  to  his  com- 
panion ;  '*  I  am  sure  that  is  my 
old  chief-mate,''  and  so  it  was,  for 
three  or  fovr  years  before,  they 
had  belonged  to  the  same  Ship, 
the  Regaliuy  and  had  been  at  Mac- 
quarrie  island  together.  As  the 
surf  ran  so  high,  it  was  fortunate 
that  they  had  left  a  snfiicient  length 
of  coir-rope  to  throw  into  the  boat, 
and  hold  on  by,  which  enabled 
them  to  get  on  board  without  much 
difficulty.— &ovl.  Gaz,  Jan.  3. 

Calcutta  Bible  Association. 

Pursuant  to  advertisement,  the 
6fh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Calcut- 
ta Bible  Association  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  on  Friday  evening 
last,  the  4th  Jan.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Corrie,  on  account  of 
indisposition,  M.  Gisborne,  £sq. 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  Meet« 
ing  by  requesting  the  Rev.  E.  Ray 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  to  read  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Society 
still  continnes  to  fill,  with  effect 
its  appropriate  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Most  of  the  institutions, 
mentioned  in  the  last  Report  hare 


again  been  supplied  with  the  eopies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  required  by 
them,  so  that  the  Society  has  con* 
tinned  to  prove  a  valuable  auxilia* 
ry  to  the  establishments,  formed  in 
this  city,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  education  of  Christian 
and  Native  youth.  The  teachers 
of  the  Philanthropic  Academy  have 
continued  to  act  as  the  agents  of 
the  Society,  in  circulating  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage. The  Committee  have  been 
more  particularly  gratified  by  an 
application  from  the  Rev.  Dr« 
Price  at  Ava  for  a  supply  of  Scrip- 
tures in  the  English  language  for 
the  use  of  a  number  of  young 
Burmese  noblemen,  whom  he  in- 
structs in  European  science  and 
the  English  language.  *  It  must 
'  afford  great    satisfaction  to  all 

*  sincere  Christians,  they  observe 
'  to  hear  that  those  who  ^re  likely 

*  in  course  of  time  to  become  men 

*  of  influence  in  the  Burmese  em- 

*  pire,  are  in  their  early  youth 
'  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
'  records  of  divine  revelation,  and 

*  mav  thus  by  the  blessing  of  God 
'  be  brought  to  believe  that  he  w, 
'  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of 

*  them  that  diligently  seek  him/ 

The  Report  having  been  read, 
it  was,  on  the  motion  of  Paul  Jor- 
dan, Esq.  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brown,  unanimously  resolved  \ 

I.— That  the  Report  now  read 
be  adopted,  printed,  and  circulat- 
ed among  the  friends  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Chinsurab,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Pearce,  it  was  fur^ 
ther  unanimously  resolved : 

II.— That  this  Society,  with  un- 
feigned gratitude  towards  God, 
acknowledges  it  as  a  great  privi« 
lege,  to  be  still  permitted  to  pro« 
mote,  in  connection  with  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  its  Calcutta  Auxiliary,  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Hereupon  it  was,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Rer.  Mr,  Lacroix,  of  Chin- 
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sarab,  sccondodby  P.  A.  Cavorke^ 
Em.  ananinioosly  resovi^  : 

III.— That  the  tbanks  of  ibis 
l^leetingbe  presented  to  the  Presi* 
dent,  Officers,  and  Memberi  of  the 
Committee,  for  their  exertions 
daring  the  past  year  ;  that  the  Of« 
icers  be  requested  to  eontinae  their 
services  ;  and  that  the  following 
Gentlemen  compose  the  Commit* 
tee  for  the  present  year,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  namber: 

Messrs.  H.  Beddy» 
L.  Betto, 
£.  L.  L.  Billon, 
J.  Booth, 
J.  Concannon, 

D.  Clark, 

M.  Cockbam, 
J.  Cox, 

If.  lyRosario,  sen. 
M.  D'Rozario,  Jan. 

E.  P.  Ferris, 
J.  Gilbert, 

G.  H.  Hattman, 

R.  Kerr, 

H.  Kyte, 

J.  Irvine, 

J.  Lantour, 

H.  J.  Lee^ 

W.  May, 

J.  Richardson, 

J.  H.  Sheriir, 

8.  P.  Singer, 

J.  Urquhart,  and 

W.  Wallis. 
The  RcT.  G.  Pearce  acknow- 
ledged this  vote  on  behalf  of  the 
<)ffioers  and  Committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  C.  Morris, 
of  Philadelphia^  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  £.  Kay,  it  was  further 
nnanimoasly  resolved : 

lY.— That  the  thanks  of  this 
Meeting  be  given  to  the  gentlemen 
in  charge  of  the  Town  Hall,  for 
the  use  of  the  Hall  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  Chairman  having  left  the 
chair,  it  was  finally,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough,  anani* 
moasly  resolved : 

V.-*That  the  thanks  of  this 
Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chairman 


for  his  kindnesi  in  taidaftke 
ohai  r,  and  the  manner  in  vhitt  ^ 
has  condneted  the  bosineis  of  the 
evening. 

The  Chairman  aoknewledged 
the  vote,  and  dissolved  tkt  Meet- 
iiig.-*Joibi  Bull,  Jan,  7. 

At  the  Annnal  General  Meetio{ 
of  the  Sabseribors  to  the  CifU 
Service  Annuity  Fnnd»  boldeo, 
parsaant  to  advertisement,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Tnesday,  Um  m 
January,  183a— 

George  Warde,  Esq^  wu  it- 
quested  to  take  the  Chair. 

The  Managers  having  laid  befoie 
the  Meeting,  the  aoooants  of  the 
past  year,  1826-37,  toget^  with 
the  Statement  of  the  Fondatcafit- 
Od  theiefrom^ 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Paxton, 
seconded  Mr.  G.  MalnwanDg.m 
xesolved,  '<  That  the  aoeoonU,  u 
submitted,  be  passed  and  appiov' 
ed,  and  that  the  Statement  of  the 
Fund  be  annexed  to  thePiooeed- 
iags,  and  published  for  tlte  geiM- 
ral  information  of  the  Stthfcril>- 
ers." 

The  Meeting  was  then  ws^ 
special,  for  the  purpose  of  tskios 
into  consideration,  pursuant  to  ad- 
vertisement, the  propositioD  h^ 
mitted  by  certain  Reqoisitionists, 
under  date  the  0th  Novemheif 
1827;  viz. 

"That  those  Members  of  tbe 
Civil  Service,  (thirteen  in  nav- 
ber,)  who  declined  subscribing  to 
the  Annuity  Fund  on  the  teodec 
being  made  to  tbem,  shall  agaii^ 
have  the  option  of  snbscribiog  oa 
payment  of  arreara  of  subacrip- 
tion  from  the  1st  May,  1825.  Wiiea 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Prio- 
sep,  Seconded  by  Mr.  Macnaghten, 
and  resolved,  '*  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Meeting,  that  iaia 
far  as  concerns  the  Annuity  Fw 
Institution,  and  the  interests  a* 
the  Service  at  large«  there  ia  ** 
objection  to  admitting  tothebaaf 
fiu  of  the  Funds,  those  who  so- 
ginally  declined  to  aubecribe  to  ^ 
and  that  mJ^^  roami  to,  ^ 
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lieve,  that  tWiefuial,  in  some  in*  Tbt  Ballot  then  eommenced  for 

ataneea,  origiiiated  in  miaooncep-  the  election  of  ^ve  Managers  of 

tioa  of  tha  natora  and  obieota  of  the  Fund  for  the  ensaing  year,  and 

the  Instimtton,  and  of  the  benefiU  the  votes  having  been  taken,  the 

it  oflfeied,  niolved  farther,  that  the  following  Gentlemen  were  declare 

ease  of  sneh    nohsnbscribeca.  be  ed  to  have  been  duly  chosen : 

TCCommended  to  the  favorable  eon-  Messrs,  A.  Ross,  Holt  Maoken- 

sideration  of  the  Hon'bla  Court,  ^e,  H.  T.  Prinsep,£.  Melony,  and 

in  the  nsaal  form,  with  a  teqaest,  ^.  h.  Maena|^hten. 

that  the  indnlgence  of  being  ad-  Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr. 

mitted,   on    payment  of  arfear«t  Warde,  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 

from  the  Isl    May,    1835,    with  chair,  and  the  Meeting  broke  up. 

interest  of  e  per  cent,  frer  annum,  rm^ni^il^    a  WARDE 

be  eatended  So  those  now  desiring  QSigned)    G.  WARPfc. 

to  avail  themselves  of  tt."           Chmirmtm. 

UNAPPROPRIATED  FUNDS. 

Intbrbst. 

Balance  on  80th  ApriM926 163704  1&    6  0823    4    0 

Hoo'ble  Company  ^s  Donation  of  1835-36  366788    9  10  16007    6    I 
Interest  on  the  Monthly  SubscripUona  of 

1926.26 7682    3    3  464  14  11 

Subscriptions  received  in  109627  964260    3  11  0    0    0 

Fines  received  fiomtiiraeAnnuitanta«...  138251    4   7  0    0    0 

040587    6    0      16284    8    0 

M0587    6    0 


966871  13    9 

Deduct 

establishment  of  ^  Fond 10619    8    0 

Value  of  three  Annoities  transferred  to 
Appropriated  Funds,  390700    0    0    301319    8    0 

Balanoe,30th  April,  1827..  Sa.Rs. 665552    6    9 

APPROPRIATED  FUNDS. 

Balanoe  on  90tii  April,  1826 189800    0    0     11388    0    0 

Value  of  three  Annuities  from  Unappro- 
priatedFoDds,  390709    0    0  ^00 

480600    0    0      11388    0    0 

"""^  ""         480500    0    0 


Beduet 

AasounttobepaidbytheHoii'bk  Court 
to  three  Annnitants  of  the  year  1826-37, 


491888  0  0 
28333  5  4 


Gmrt,  Act.  Jan,  7.J 


Balance,  aOth  April,  1827. . Sa.  Rs.    463554  10   8 

Total  Balance  of  the  Funds, . .  Sa-  Bs.  1 129107    0    5 
(Signed)        O.  WARDE, 


Digitized 


Chairman* 
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At  a  Meeting  at  the  Towd  Hall, 
held  on  Taesday,  the  8th  of  Jan- 
nary,  Colonel  McCombe,  c.  9. 
having^  been  unanimously  called 
to  the  Chair,  the  following  reso^ 
lutions  were  proposed  and  passed  : 

Ist.  -*  Resolved  unanimously, 
that  in  order  to  express  the  senti- 
ments on  the  approaching  depart 
tnre  of  the  Governor  General  and 
his  family,  a  public  entertainment 
be  given  to  his  Lordship  and  the 
Countess  Amherst,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  such  day  as  His  Lord- 
ship shall  please  to  name. 

2nd. -That  a  Fancy  Dress  Ball 
and  Supper  (without  masks)  if 
approved  by  His  Lordship  and  the 
Countess  Amherst,  appears  to 
this  Meeting  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able, and  appropriate  entertain- 
ment for  the  occasion. 

That  the  following  gentlemen  be 
requested  to  officiate  as  Stewards, 
and  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
entertainment  be  left  entirely  to 
their  management : 

Hon'ble  W,  B.  Bayley, 

Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 

Sir  E.  Ryan, 

Major-Genl.  Price, 

Col.  McCombe, 

Mr.  Pearson, 

Commodore  Hayes, 

Mr.  Chester, 

Mr.  Barnett, 

Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep, 

Lieut..Col.  Vaughan, 

Mr.  G.  Gordon, 

Dr.  Atkinson, 

Mr.  Wynch, 

Mr.  W.  Prinsep, 

Capt.  Honnywood, 

Major  Fiddes, 

Mr.  Rattray, 

Mr.  C.  Trower, 

Mr.  Stirling, 

Dr.  Wilson, 

Major  Powney, 

Mr.  MoMahon, 

Dr.  Adam, 

Mr.  N;  Alexander, 

Mr.  Plowden, 

Mr.  C  Prinsep, 

Mr.  Minchin,  and 

<?apt.  Sewell,  Secretary. 


3rd.*-Thattbe  Hon.  Mr.  Bayley 
and  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  be  requested 
with  such  Stewards  and  Subscri- 
bers as  may  desire  to  attend  to  wait 
upon  His  Lordship  and  Countess 
Amherst,  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  in  order  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  this  Meeting  and  so- 
licit His  Lordship  and  Countess 
Amherst,  to  ^x  a  day  for  the  en« 
tertainment. 

That  a  Book  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  at  the  Town  Hall  for  such 
Members  of  the  Society  to  enter 
their  names  in,  as  may  desire  to 
join  in  this  expression  of  respect 
to  His  Lordship  and  the  Countess 
Amherst. 

4th.— That  the  thanks  of  tha 
Meeting  be  given  to  Col.  MeCombe, 
for  the  manner,  in  which  he  haa 
discharged  the  duties  of  Chairman 
on  this  occasion. 

(Signed)    P.  SEWELL, 

Seey. 
Join  Bua,  Jan.  9.] 

Hindoo  CoUege.—The  distribn« 
tion  of  Prizes  to  the  Scholars  of 
this  interesting  Institution,  will 
take  place  this  year,  at  the  Govern- 
ment House,  on  Saturday  next,  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  We 
are.  authorised  to  state  that  the 
Government  House  will  be  open 
to  any -European  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, and  to  all  Natives  of  res- 
pectability, who  may  be  desirous 
of  being  present  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  many  will 
very  gladly,  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
progress  made  by  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  Bengalee  Youth  in  the 
language,  literature,  and  science 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  SlMnamak.'^Wt  ara  gted 
to  observe  that  the  King  of  Oude 
has  been  inducedto  patronise  the 
printing  and  publication  of  the 
collated  edition  of  the  Shahnamah, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ma- 
jor Macan.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Akhbars,  that  his  Majesty  bad 
actually  paid  l|is  liberal  and  m^ 
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ttifloeiitcoBtribatioii.amoiiiitin^  to 
twenty-two  thonsaDd  ropees.  It 
is  tberefore,  to  bo  hoped,  that  the 
work  will  be  proeeeded  upon  with- 
out delay,  otherwise  the  French 
nation  may  be  the  foremost  in  the 
field  ;  for  a  yoong  Professor,  nam- 
ed Mohl,  has  for  some  time  been 
employed  by  the  French  Govern- 
uent,  In  examining  and  coliatinji^ 
all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Shahna- 
mah  accessible  in  £urope  with  the 
same  view.  We  met  Mr.  Mohl, 
last  summer  at  the  Library  of  the 
India  House,  where  he  attended 
daily,  zealously  pursuing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission.  He  left  Eng- 
land soon  after,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  immediately  to  this 
country,  to  complete  more  efficient- 
ly what  be  had  begun.  It  is  high- 
ly gratifying  to  see  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  French  in  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  Oriental  Literature.  De 
Cbezy  had  constructed  a  font  of 
elescantly  formed  Sanscrit  types, 
and  had  printed  with  them  the 
Hindoo  play  of  Sacontala. 

The  Shahnamah,  when  finished, 
is  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  in  a 
beaatiful  type,  at  the  public  ex* 
penje.— 'Gove.  Oaz,  Jan.  14. 

A  nglo'  Indian  CoUege.-^The  dis- 
tribution of  the  Prizes  to  the  Stu- 
dents of  the  Hindoo,  or  Anglo- 
Indian  College,  on  Saturday  last, 
at  the  Government  House,  con« 
fltitated  a  ceremony  of  singular  no- 
velty   and    interest,  and  one,  of 
wbioh  few  of  those  who  witnessed 
it  for  the  first  time  had  formed,  we 
imagine,  any  accurate  eonoeption, 
or  anticipation.    Some  notice  has 
been  taken,  it  is  true,  of  preced- 
ing^ examinations,  and  a  few  indi- 
▼iduals  have    personally    yistted 
tbe  establishment,  but  the  remote 
situation  of  the  College,  and  the 
littiet  we  may  be  permitted  to  say 
too  little  interest  generally  felt  in 
objects  of    local    importance   by 
JSoropeans,   even  in  India,  have 
confined  an  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  this  Seminary  to  a 
yrery  limited  portion  of  the  i^nglish 


residents  in  Calcutta^  Tbe  meet- 
ing at  the  Government  House,. 
will  have  prepared  them  to  fornt 
some  estimate  of  the  tendency  and 
results  of  this  excellent  Institu- 
tion. 

Enjrlish  education,  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Bengal,  has  hither- 
to had  little  more  than  the  roero 
language  for  its  object ;  a  suffioi* 
ent  command  of  which  for  con* 
ducting  the  details  of  official  duty, 
comprehended  tbe  utmost  amti- 
tion  of  native  students.  The  SpeU 
ling  Book,  a  few  Reading  Exercis- 
es, a  Grammar,  and  a  Dictionary 
formed  the  whole  course  of  their 
reading,  except  in  a.. few  isolated 
instances  of  superior  ability  and 
industry ;  and  little  more  was  ef- 
fected than  a  qualification  as 
copyist,  or  accountant.  The  Hin« 
doo  College  is  intended  to  com* 
pass  something  more;  to  teach 
Bengalee  youth  to  read,  and  relish 
English  literature  :  to  store  their 
minds  with  the  facts  of  history  and 
science,  and  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
press just  conclusions  in  a  clear 
and  polished  style ;  founded  upon 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  con* 
stitotion  of  society,  and  thepheno* 
mena  of  nature.  Great  difficulties, 
we  admit,  oppose  the  full  accom*^ 
plishmentof  these  purposes,  but 
the  ceremony  of  Saturday  allows 
US  to  think  they  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  surmounted,  and  that  no* 
thing  but  time  and  perseverance 
are  wanting  to  fill  Calcutta  with 
numbers  of  elegantly  and  soundly 
instructed  Anglo-Indian  scholars^ 

The  presentation  of  the  Prises 
was  held  at  the  Government 
House,  we  understand,  in  con8e->, 
quence  of  Lord  Amherst  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  witness  their 
distribution.  They  were  .awarded 
previously  by  the  Visitor,  H,  H* 
Wilson,  Esq^  after  a  long  and 
particular  examination  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils,  occupying,  we 
are  informed,  a  portion  of  almost 
everyday  for  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks.  Tbe  pnpils,  amount- 
ing to  four   hundred,  under  the 
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isbargeoftbetoaoliers  of  th«  res- 
pective Classes,  were  ranged  on 
benches  alonjr  the  centre  of  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  5ltate -apartment, 
vsaally  appropriated  as  the  Ball 
Room.    His  Lordship,    with  the 

Committee  of  Education,  and  Man- 
aging Committee,  on  his  right, 
and  Uie  Countess  and  Lady  Sarah, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Bay]ey,  Mrs.  Hayes, 
Mrs.  Cowell,  Mrs.  Chester,  and 
a  number  of  other  ladies  on  his 
left  was  scfated  opposite  the  pu- 
pils. 

'  A  great  coneonrse  of  spectators, 
both  Native  and  European,  lined 
the  sid  s  of  the  apartment,  press- 
ing rather  inconveniently  upon 
those  in  the  centre.  The  boys  in 
each  class,  to  whom  Prizes  were 
adjudged,  were  severally  called 
up,  and  the  Prizes  consisting  of 
books  and  philosophical  instm* 
ments,  suited  to  their  age  an<1  pro- 
gress were  presented  to  them  by 
tbe  Hon'ble  W.  B.  Bayley,  as 
President  of  the  General  Commit* 
tee  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
two  Senior  Classes  were  called 
up  collectively,  and  his  Lordship 
did  thetn  the  honor  to  present  their 
rewards  to  them  personally.  A 
few  questions  were  put  to  them  by 
the  Visitor,  on  GreciaOt  Koman, 
and  English  history,  and  Chrono- 
logy* Georgraphy,  and  Physical 
Science,  to  which  they  retained 
prompt  and  accurate  replies. 


On  a  table  behind  the  ebair  «f 
the  Governor  General  lay  speci* 
mens  of*  the  Essays  of  the  firsi 
classes  on  the  following^  subjects : 

1st  Class.— The  consequences 
resulting  to  Europe  and  Asia  by 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2d  Class. — The  preference  to  be 
given  to  public  distinction,  or  to 
private  happiness. 

3d  Class.— Tbe  conduct  of  Co- 
riolanus. 

4th  Class.— The  preferable'claim 
to  admiration  of  different  Grecian 
States. 

dth  Class.—The  consequenees  to 
the  Britons  from  the  human  con* 
quest. 

One  of  the  students  of  the  first 
class,  Casi  Prasad  Qhose  present- 
ed critical  comments  on  the  four 
first  chapters  of  Mill's  History  of 
British  India;  and  specimens  of 
poetical  composition  were  also  fur- 
nished by  him^^and  by  a  scholar  of 
the  second  class,  Harachandra 
Ghose.  Specimens  of  drawing  io 
chalks,  and  water-colours,  were  on 
the  table,  evincing  an  expertnesa 
and  facility  of  handling,  with  refer- 
ence to  those  who  executed  thera^ 
quite  astonishing* 

After  the  distribution  of  the  re* 
wards,  a  series  of  Kecitations  en- 
sued, agreeably  to  the  foUawtiig 
Programme : 


Albzandbr, Gop&l  LM  Thakur, Eighth  CUm9. 

Thraci AN  Robber, Dnrgiprasid  Mokheiji,  Diit^. 

OflSiAii's  Address  to  thb  Sun,  Maheschandra  Sinh, ...  Fifth  Chut^ 

Newcastle  Apothecary, Harihara  Mukeiji,  .. ..  Fourth  CUiU 

First  Scene  of  Venice  preterwed. 

Pruili Sivachandra  De FonrthCUu, 

Jaffibr Ridhan&th  Sikhd&r,  .«  Ditto. 

Senate  Scene  from  Ckfo, 

Cato, Amrit  L&l  Mitra, SeemdCUn^ 

Seupronius, ••••  Rasik  Krishna  Mullik,  Ditto. 

Lucius, Gung&charan  Sen, Ditto, 

Marcus,  ., KrishnaMohun  Banerji,  Ditto.^ 

Decius,  ••.•,,.. ...^^ Harachandra Ghose,  . .  Dittol^ 


Trud  Seen9  from  <A«  Merchant  of  Vme§9 

Poke, • Krishna HariNundi,..  FirstClasr^ 

ShylooT,   KWniuth  Ghog©, Ditto. 

Antonio, • •  •  •  AtulaChundraGaogoli,  Ditto, 

Bassanio, •••  Harischandra  Ms,  .*  Ditto, 

Gratiano, Ramchandra  Mitra»  ..  Third  CUn* 

Salarino, Kalikumir  Bom Ditto, 

Portia,  ! • Krishna  Dhan  Mitra,  First  CUst, 

l^BRissAy ♦ Haiihara  Mukherjr^  . .  FourthClaa* 

The  sight  of  sach  a  Programme  consider  the  yonth  of  the  speakers, 
as  this  mast  be  as  pleasing  as  it  is  or  the  propriety  and  effect  with 
wonderful  to  those  who  have  had  which  the  speeches  were  delivered, 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  how  The  dialogue  between  Alexander 
much  has  been  done  t<I  cultivate  and  the  Tbracian  Kobber,  was  re- 
andimprove  the  mental  facuhies  of  cited  by  two  little  hoys  with  verr 
the  rising  generation  in  India.  The  good  success  ;  and  Ossian's  Ad- 
Disputatiensof  the  College  of  Fort  dress  to  the  Sun  received  maeh 
William  used  to  be  held  in  the  same  applause.  But  Colman's  ec- 
place,  where  the  Students  main-  centric  Tale,  entitled  the  Newcaa- 
tained  their  positions  in  Persian,  tie  Apothecary,  seemed  to  as  a  most 
Hiodoostanee  or  Bengalee ;  and  brilliant  effort  of  eomic  humour, 
now  the  Hindoos  are  manifesting  Harihara  Mukheiji  is  only  about 
«n  equally  laudable  ambition  in  twelve  years  bid,  yet  his  recitatioa 
mastering,  what  would  seem,  a  was  remarkably  appropriate,  and 
litillmore  arduous  task.  Surely,  .uttered  with  a aaitable  modulation 
then,  this  may  be  called  a  remark-    of  the  voice  : 

of  Bengal  cultivating  the  dramatic       Prgfessiog   openly    with   death   to 
Utcratureof  the  West,  and  even  wrestle,  . 

encountering    the     diflteultics    of    Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly 

theatrical  '^P'^f  ^j^J**^!;^";  ^^^'^}^^^  ArSd  with  a  mortar  and  a  nestle, 

we  thmk,  could  be  more  gratifying  yet  some  affirm  no  enemies  they  are^ 

to  those  who  desire  the  extension  But  meet  Just  like  prize-fighters  at 
ofhaman  knowledge,  and  the  dif.  a  fair.     ,,     ,     ^     ^,       ,^ 

fascion  of   European    science  and  Who  first  shake  hands   before  they 

^**^'"*"/.u?'"''"^  \^LKh\n  t^  Then  give  each  other  pla.uy  knocks, 

jectsof  this  great  li.mpire,  than  the  i^iihaifihe  love  and  kindness  of  a 

wonderful  progress  which  was  d is-  brother, 

i>layed  on  the  present  occasion.  As  So  many  a  safferiog  patient  saitb, 

we  before  observed,  the  mere  Ian-  Though  the  Apothecary  fighu  with 

guage  of  the  ^-^Klif »  »>«f,»>^^  J""  StiU  thev  are  both  .worn  friend*to  one 
therto  their  principal,  if  not  ex-  another, 

elusive  object;   but  now|n  these  ,  ^^^    Apothecary 

scenes,  the  habits  and  manners  of  ^u         .^  ^ 

Earopeans  become  to  them  matter  who  couia 

of  famTliar  study  and  acquirement       oX^\"^t^Uiyl^^. 
This  is  certainly  a  grand  step  to-       war»w»vuuu  > 

wards  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  In  delivering  these  passages,   the 

understanding,  and  freeing  them  pupil  suited  the  acUon  to  the  word 

from     the      spell     of    prejudice,  with  most  amusing  precision.    Bo- 

wlilch  has  so  long   bound   them  lus  was  a  great  poet,  as  well  as  an 

to      their   primeval    notions    and  Apothecary,  and  wrote  his  labels 

customs.     The    recitations    were,  in  rhimc.    To  one  patient  he  had 

iadeed,  surprizing,    whether    wo  sent  a  mixture  with  direot^ij^^ 
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When  taken 

To  be  well  shaken, 

and  soon  afterwards  called  to  know 
the  effects  that  had  been  produced. 

John  opes  the  door  with  rnefal  face, 
XoDg  as  a  courtier's  ont  of  place ; 

Porteoding  some  disaster : 
III  short  his  visage  looked  as  grim, 
As  if  the  Apothecary  had   physicked 

him, 
Aad  not  his  maMer. 
''  Well !  how's  the  paUeatf*'  Bolus 

said: 
Joha  shook  his  head. 
**  Hey,  how  that's  mifjhty  odd,— 
*'  He  took  the  draught  t"    Johngare 

auod. 
**  Well  and  what  then  ?  speak  out  yon 

dunce,'' 
••  Why  ihen,"  says  John,  "  We  shook 

him  once/' 
**  What!  shake  a  patient,  man,  a  shake 

won't  do." 
**  No,  Sir  and  so  we  gave  him  two." 
**  Two  shakes  odds  curse, 
"  'Twould  make  the  patient  woise," 
**  It  did  so,  Sir,  and  so  a  third  we 

tried," 
"  Weil,  and  what  then?"    Then  Sir, 

my  master  died." 

The  pauses,  the  looks,  and  action 
ivhich  accompanied  the  delivery  of 
these  passages,  and  particularly  the 
last  Qielancholy  response  !  *'  Then, 
Sir,  my— master—died,  shewed  a 
irery  uncommon  tact,  and  a  fund 
of  grave  drollery  in  the  gifted  boy. 

The  first  scene  of  Venice  Pre- 
served was  very  well  given,  and 
also  the  Senate  scene  from  Cito. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  afforded 
a  further  proof  of  excellent  recita* 
tion.  Shylock  put  forth  his  claim 
for  the  pound  of  flesh  in  a  forcible 
manner,  hat  Portia  pleased  us  moat 
the  pronunciation,  the  emphasis, 
and  expression  of  Krishna  Dhan 
IMitra  were  exceedingly  correct. 
He  was  particularly  happy  in  the 
following  address  to  the  Jew : 

.    prepare  thee  to  cut  off  t|ie  flesh, 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less, 

nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh ;  if  thou  tak- 

est  more. 
Or  less  than  a  Just  pound— be  it  bat 

so  much 
As  makes  if  light,  or  heavy,  ia  the  sub< . 

stukce 


Orthe  division  of  the  tweatieftput 
Of  one  poor  scrapie :  nay,  if  the  Kale 

do  turn 
But  in  tha  estimation  of  ahair.*- 
Thou  diest,— and  all  thy  goodsare  coi« 

fiscate. 

Then  was  it  highly  amasioi;  to 
see  Ramchnndra  start  forward,  as 
Gratiano,  and  patting  Sh^flockoi 
the  shoulder,  exclaim  ;— 

A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel.  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  1  hare  thee  oa  the  hip* 

The  Right  Hon'bie  the  GoTet» 
nor  General  expressed  himself 
highly  gratified  by  this  opportanity 
of  witnessing  the  remarkable  pro* 
gress  made  by  the  Senior  pupils  of 
the  College,  and  the  proofs  alfard« 
ed  of  its  general  efficacy,  so  credi- 
table to  those  by  whom  its  opera- 
Uons  are  conducted  and  snperin- 
tended,  viz.  the  Teachers  aod 
Managers  of  the  Institution.  The 
latter,  we  anderstand,  consist  of 
Native  Gentlemen,  assisted  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson  and  Ur. 
Hare,  and  it  mast,  we  sfaoeld 
think,  be  matter  of  great  satisfsc* 
tion  to  them  to  find  thdr  higbly 
disinterested  and  meritorious  ex* 
ertions  thus  deservedly  appic* 
elated. 

The  following  are  the  prodao- 
tionsofone  of  the  Hindoo  boji, 
named  Haree  C bander  Ghose,aM 
we  understand,  without  any  aiais; 
tance  whatever: 

BENARES. 

Benares,  hail !  thou  pride  of  Hiadooi* 

tan! 
Where  first  the  Muses   strong  swmI 

wreaths  for  man 
The  earth  was  waste,  and  dark  si 

darkest  mine 
Thou  wen  the  desert  flower,  and  Ihoa 

the  gold  divine 
Where  once  the  glorioas  wild  poetM 

fire.  „i 

Thine    ancient   Bramia*s    booeniy  »■ 

inspire. 
The  light  of  science  burst  upon  ihsv 

mind. 
But  to  that  Ught,  aU»  I  their  seal  9fi 

blind,  gitized  bTGQOgle 
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Asrosei  fade,  but  thorns  va  left  be- 
hind. 
Thy  fame  so  lost,  an  empty  name  we 

When  Boreas  comes  with  his  destrac« 

tivQ.  power,  .  ^         ^  ^, 

The  fruits  and  flowers  wither  off  the 

The  trees  are  naked,   but  erect  they 

stand. 
No  bird  haunU  here,  nor  waters  any 

hand.  ... 

So  thou  wast  once  the  mightiest  place 

of  yore. 
And  once  the  golden  fruit  of  heaven 

thou  bore,  ,     ^, 

But  cursed  be  the  Western  chilly  blast. 
Which  shook   thee  often  from  proud 

Oeznifast,  ^      ^  ^. 

Thy  power's  no  more,  fast  fading  is 

tny  fame,  . 

Thy  grandeur  sunk,  and  lost  thy  migh- 
ty name. 
Yet  soothiuK  Hope  comes  whispering 

in  my  ears, 
Hope  that  wipes  often  Misery  s  salt 

tears. 
«'  Despair  not/'  thus  she  gently  says' 

**  again 
„  Shall  science  flourish,  truth  resume 

her  reii^n, 
*'  Since  generous  Britons  hate  been 

kind  to  you,  ^    . 

«'  And  rais'd  the  seats  of  science  here 

anew, 
•«  So  fear  of  Blasts,  tor  prosp'rous 

gales  shall  blow. 
^  And  pure  the  stream  of  Poetry  thall 

flow." 

HuBBB  Cbunobe  Ghosb, 

Second  Cht$» 


THE  FIRE  FLY. 

Oh  glorious  worm!  thon'rt  pure  and 

gay, 
lake  twinkling  star  thou'rt  bright. 
My  eager  heart  beats  hieh  with  Joy, 
A  s  thou  dost  briKbten  night. 
Bright  worm  I  thou  gleamest  through 

the  trees. 
In  darkest  nights  we  find  ; 
Thus  sweetest  'tis  in  misery  s  hour. 
For  hope  to  light  the  mind. 
When  once  I  gaze  on  thee  at  night, 
It  brings  to  me  love's  woe  ; 
For  my    lore's    eyes  when  ope  and 

lake  thy  bright  fire  sparks  glow. 
And  though  thou  often  fly'st  about, 
Alas    I  can't  catch  thee-- 
Thns  near  me  never  comes  my  loTfy 
Ff  om  far  her  light  X  see. 


Oh  sweet  it  is  to  call  thy  name* 
And  fondly  gaze  on  thee,  ^ 

Thou  stolest  truly  from  my  love. 
The  art  of  flying  from  me. 

HubeeChunoeb  Ghosb. 

Govt.  Gax,  Jan.  17« 

CH0WRIN6HEE    THEATRE* 

JOHN   BULL. 

Th«  Performance  of  Friday  even- 
ing last  had  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  Public  attention  from  the  novel- 
ty of  the  Candidates  for  theatrio 
fame  being  untutored    amateurs, 
unaccustomed  to  the  stage,    ex- 
cept sach  as  the  quarter  deck  of  aa 
Indiaman  can  afl'ord,  and  likewiao 
by  the  noble  motive  for  which  the 
attempt  was  to  be  made,  that  of 
aiding  the  funds  of  an  institution 
called  The  Marine  School,  esta« 
blisbed  here  a  few  years  back,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  poor  in- 
digenous youth.    The  whole  merit 
attaches  to  Captain  Bidbn  of  the 
H.  C.'aShip  Princes  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  whoso  '*  Naatiok  Band"  aB- 
sisted  only  by  two  of  the  amateurs 
belonging  to  the  Theatre,  (who,  ac- 
tuated by  no  foolish  qualms,  or 
misgivings,  came  nobly  forward  in 
the  work  of  charity  I)  composed 
the  Dramatis  Persona,    Doabtleaa 
the  audience  expected  no  very  ex- 
traordinary treats,  accnstomed  as 
the  Calcutta  community  has  been 
to  talent  of  the  first  rate:  stlU  the 
cause  WdS  enough    to    extennato 
error.    However  if  unbounded  ap- 
plause may  be   taken  as  a  test, 
never  was  an  audience  more  pleas- 
ed than  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  we  may  very  truly  congratu- 
late  Captain    Bidbn     upon   the 
success  that  has  attended  his  in* 
defatigable  exertions,  and  the  In- 
stitution upon  being  enriched  by 
several  thousand  liupees,  in  con- 
sequence. 
The  sterling  Comedy  of  John 

Bull  is  sufficiently  known  to  all— 
we;.bowever,  Bubjoin  the^oQle 


Peref/ritu,, Mr.  Joakim,  C.  T. 

Sit  Simon  Boehdahf ••••. ,,  Toller,       P.  C.  W. 

Frank  Rockdale „    Parnellr     P.  C,  W. 

Lord Fitx  Balaam^  ..••.•• ••.••...    „    Gribble,  Wellington. 

Hon.  Tom  Shuffleton,   Dr.   Barne^,     P.  C.  W. 

Joh  Thomherry, Mr.  Greenway,     C.   T. 

John  Burr^ ,,    Dallimore,  P.  C.  W. 

Dennis  Brulgruddery^ Capt.  BideD,      P.  C.  W. 

Dan Dr.    S— y, 

Williams  and  Mr.  Pennymam, Mr.    Billin j^8,    P.  C.  W. 

John  Robert  slvl^  Simon^ „   CarTill,      P.  C.  W. 

M^any^  C.  o.  •••• •••••••••••••  •  .Mrs.  Francis^         C.  T. 

Mrs,  Brulgruddery, „    WHsoo,  C.  T. 

Mary  Tkomberry, Mr.  Hunt,        P.  C.  W. 

Before,  the    Play,  Mr.    Hunt,    and  spoke  the  following  FtolofiM, 
(Mary    ThomberryJ    came   for-    written  lor  the  oocaiion:— 
ward  in  the  character  of  a  Tar, 

Avast!— Ill  Tenture— Pray  gcMidlblks  be  kind, 

I  ask  your  caadour  for  our  Band  behind. 

I'll  plead  my  own,  and  ventoroas  comiades'  caaie  ; 

Be't  years  to  cheer  us  with  year  kind  applause. 
A  gee  have  rolled,  since  in  bis  simple  cart. 

Travelled  the  Father  of  the  Thespian  art : 

And  oft  his  sons  have  told  the  tear  to  flow,  * 

With  tears,  that  fall,  but  in  a  mimic's  woe ; 

Oft  have  they  tried  each  iauf^lAer-raising  vrile. 

That  weary  mortals  from  their  cares  beguile^ 

And  oft  been  crowned— Oh !  may  the  tMast  be  onral 

With  deafening  plaudits  to  their  mimic  powers— 

And  sure,  no  Thespians,  that  'ere  trod  tne  stage. 

Could  urffe  the  right,  to  soothe  the  Critic's  race. 

Or  half  tn'  induleence  from  your  candour  claim. 

Which  we  to-nignt— rough  candidates  for  fame  t 
Though  Tars  may  wear  the  buskin  for  a  night. 

Theirs'  is  no  mimic  art,  when  'ere  they  fight 

Their  Country's  foes ;  as  many  a  shore  can  tell. 

And  proud  TaAFALOAR,  where  their  NfXson  feil, 

^is  ours,  ray  friends,  to  feed  the  jpatriot  fire, 

And  rear  the  Son  to  emulate  the  Sire, 

The  day  auspicious!  as  the  task,  we  soar; 

And  dear  to  fame— Corunna  and  Bhoktpore! 

This  laid  one  Hero  in  the  Soldier's  bed- 
That  wove  fresh  laurels  round  another's  head. 
Shielded  alike,  my  friends,  by  task  and  time, 

I'm  bold  to  say,  your  plaudits  will  be  mine^ 

Nor  mine  alone— There  is  our  little  band. 

Eager  to  act,  when  we  receive  command ; 

And  proud  to  think,  that  these  their  pranks  before  ye, 

May  brace  some  hand  for  England's  future  glory ; 

May  rear  a  race  in  India's  burning  land. 

Our  Flag  to  honour,  and  our  tVAipt  Command. 

Vouch-safe  to-night— 'Us  all  they  want— the  breeze  ; 

And  F  iUd  them  forth,  to  suard  their  native  seas— 
fu  Ar  j  they'll  repay  you— I'll  their  surety  be  — 

so  M.U  ^^  HONEST  surety— I'm  a  Tar,  d'ye  see  ? 
As  makes  iA^^  speak  for  Tars— What  need  to  Britons  mora? 

stwco   *^'  '"'*»»  *»^*  TaDTH  are  guardians  of  om  fbor^y-GoOglc 
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Th«te  8iiiii«f ,  to  me  10  welcome,  and  so  kind  f 
I'll  bear  them  to  the  Band*  that  waiU  behind ; 
And  bid  them  screw  their  courage  to  the  top^ 
Your  smiles  give  courage ;  and  your  plaudits  hope^ 
Plav  how  we  witl^so  fair  an  end  in  view— 
We  U  play  to  please,  both  yon,  and  you,  and  you.— 


Tfao  Cartain  soon  afterwards 
drew  op,  and  diaooTcred  the  Corps 
Pramatiquo  spreading  OTer  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  stage,  and 
"  God  save  the  King  "  was  sang^. 

Of  the  performanoe  it  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  enter  into  full  par- 
ticulars. The  first  Act  went  off 
rather  inonotonoosly.  DermU  was 
certainly  not "  every  inch  "  a  Pad- 
dy, in  brogae  or  nateness;  nor  did 
he  stick  particularly  true  to  his 
author:  his  fears,  however,  that 
bis  Sour  ale  might  give  the  jontle* 
man  the  *'  cholera  morbus,''  and 
bis  raillery  at  Mrs.  Drulgrudery, 
were  given  with  most  humorous 

effect. Dan  also  displayed  some 

talent  as  the  country  bumpkin. 

Peregrine  was  in  the  usual  able 
and  creditable  manner  of  this  gen- 
tleman.  The  appearance,  bow- 
ever,  of  Marg  Thomberry  excited 
much  merriment,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  play.  Still  it  was 
a  respectable  attempt  in  spite  of 

her    masculine   form. As    the 

play  proceeded,  the  performance 
improved,--'and  in  the  character 
of  Job  Tkomberry  we  bad  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  honest  Jobn  Bull ; 
indeed  it  was  one  of  the  best  sus- 
tained parts  of  the  evening^and 
the  very  ablest  effort  we  ever  saw 

of  this  gentleman. ^The  Hon'hle 

Tom  Shuffleton  acquitted  himself 
with  great  success,  and  yre  doubt 
if  Chowringhee  could  produce  a 
better  candidate  for  that  character. 
Sir  Simon  Rochdale  was  also 
wen  received ;  if  this  gentlemm 
possessed  a  better  voice  than  he 
does,  and  bad  thrown  into  the 
part  a  little  more  energy,  it  would 
have  been  all  the  better.— —JFVaw* 
Moehdele  wanted  sensibility  and  a 
little  better  action ;  with  these  and 
his  pleasant  voice  he  would  have 
been  excellent— £or«f  Fitx  Balaam^ 
was  aa  neat  a  sprig  of  nobility  as 


we  have  for  some  time  seen.— - 
John  Burr  played  well  and  to  the 
point.— —J2o6«r<  and  Simon^  by 
the  same  person  were  admirably 
sustained;  the  other  characters 
were  respectable. 

Mrs.  Francis,  as  Ladg  Caroline^ 
looked  and  played  in  her  nsual 
style  of  excellence,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son made  a  very  sturdy  Mrs, 
Brulgrudderg, 

The  Comedy  ended  with  a  Reel 
by  the  whole  of  the  players  I ! 

John  Bull,  upon  the  whole  was 
well  enacted— but  the  Songs  form« 
ed  the  greatest  treat  of  the  even*, 
ing.  These  were  given  between 
each  act.  Captain  Biden  himself 
taking  the  lead,  in  The  PostCaptain^ 
and  Come^  Came,  my  Jolly  jLads ; 
and  although  he  got  aground  in 
both!  the  audience  were  dctermin*. 
ed  to  be  amused  at  his  kind  efforts. 
In  the  midst  of  his  dilemma,  in 
which  he  observed  *'  be  bad  lost 
bis  reckoning,  '*  be  commenced  a 
hornpipe  I  and  quitted  the  stage 
"  bearing  bis  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  him'*  1 1  The  next  song  was, 
<'Tbe  Beautiful  Boy,''  by  Mr. 
Winn,  which  was  loudly  encored : 
—this  was  followed  by  *'  Buy  a 
Broom,"  and  Oh !  ''  Miss  Dove, 
My  Love,"  by  Mr.  Houlden,  «f  the 
Grenville,  also  both  loudly  encored, 
---and  "  Polly  Hopkins." 

We  have  exceeded  oar  nsaal 
limits  in  noticing  the  above,  and 
shall  therefore  make  short  com« 
mentupon  the  concluding  enter- 
tainment. What  the  author  iu« 
tended  it  to  be,  is  above  our  cooi,- 
prehension;  but  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Its  title  was, 
*»  The  Patriotic  Feast;  or,  the  An- 
niversary  of  the  Glorious  Battle, 
o/Corunna,  and  the  Fall  of  Bhurt- 
pore,"  in  which  were  given  three 
Transparencies,  with  suitable  de- 
vices.   The  scene  was  laid  in  a 
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Scotcli.  Tillage,  with  a  public  hoase 
aod  .Scotch  Landlady,  (Dennu) 
Sign  i^tSir  Joon  Moore,  There 
was  a  recraiting  party  headed  by 
»  Highlander  (Shuffleton)  in  a 
kilt,  who  made  a  speech  about  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Marquess  of 
'Wellington,  and  one  upon  the 
death  of  the  Hero.  Then  there- 
was  an  army  agent  or  some  anch 
personage— (  also,  DsnnU  )— who 
brought  forward  the  boys  belonging 
to  tlie  Marine  i^chool  headed  by 
the  British  Flag— to  whom  he 
made  a  speech  telling  them  as  Itow 
they  bad  not  the  Kino,  in  person 
as  their  Benefactor,  but  they  bad 
bis  noble  Representative,  whose 
health  he  proposed,  but,  befoie  he 
could  manage  his  intended  toast 
and  compliment,  the  little  urchins 
buzza'd,  in  which  the  audience 
heartily  joined  I  There  was  also 
ap  officer's  Lady  who  read  a  letter 
about  love  and  war,  and  at  every 
sentence  sighed  an  ''  heigho ! " 
which  delighted  the  audience 
charmingly  I  To  crown  all,  the 
*«  Nautic  Band"  struck  up  **  Rnle 
Britannia"  and  after  the  little 
sailor  lads  were  regaled  wiih  Punch 
and  Plum  Pudding ! —the  Scene 
fell,  followed  by  the  most  enthu- 
aiastio  applause. 

•  After  all,  we  think  there  was 
nbt  one  candid  person  present  but 
who  felt  himself  pleased ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  long  time  since  the 
wails  of  the  Chowringhee  Boards 
rang  with  applause  so  merrily  as 
on  Friday  evening  last  The 
amount  realized,  as  we  have  heard, 
ia  very  great. 

We  understand,  that  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  pressed  forward  in 
the  crowds  on  entering,  unable  to 
pay,  sent  the  amount  of  his  Ticket 
to  Captain  Biden  on  the  following 
day, 

'The  Right  Honorable  the  Go« 
TBRMOu  Gbnbkal,  FaMily,  and 
SoiTB,  honored  the  Theatre  with 
their  presence,  and  the  house  was 
overflowing.  —  John    Bull,    Jan. 


On  SatQiday  afternoon,  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  landedf  at* 
Chandpanl  Ohaut,  under  the  salnto 
due  to  his  rank.— Joibi  ^titf.  Jon* 
81. 

Ob  Saturday  last  a  great  eron^ 
of  people  including  a  number  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  as  well  as  ^vnkj  fashion^ 
ahlet,  were  assembled  at  2  o'clock 
at  the  Government  Uuilder's  Yard 
at  Kidderpore,  to  see  the  launch  of 
the  new  Government  Steam  Vessel: 
Shortly  after  2  o'clock,  the  cere- 
mony of  naming  her  was  duly 
performed  by  Commodore  Hayes, 
and  the  Berhampooter^  as  she  is 
called,  glided  into  her  native  ele* 
ment  in  a  most  magnificent  style, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  spectators. 
Just  as  the  Berhamp<»oter  had 
bounded  on  the  surface  of  tho 
water,  the  Steamer  Emutovs  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  at  the  tinu^, 
and  all  on  board  her  dheered  tho 
new  denizen  of  the  waves,  which 
had  a  very  imposing  effect.  Tim 
beautiful  appearance  and  high^ 
finish  of  the  BerhampoOlsr,  wo 
need  scarcely  say,  was  veiy  mnch 
admired. 

She  is  intended  for  River  naviga- 
tion i  her  length  is  101  feet ;  her' 
breadth  10  feet ;  power  50  horses  ;  - 
and  she  drew,  when  ladnched, 
with  the  engines,  and  boilers  on 
board,  2  feet  7  inches:  bdlthen 
150  tons,  including  the  engine 
room.  The  misoalcalation  ofth€^ 
draught  of  water  of  steamers  by 
builders  has  hitherto  been  remark** 
ablo,  and  the  attention  of  tba 
scientific  world  has  therefore  been 
directed  to  this  most  importaat 
point ;  as,  unless  this  be  somewhat 
fixed,  the  calculations  of  the  ma- 
chinist, as  to  the  performance  of 
the  engines  and  the  dip  of  Uio 
paddles  into  the  water,  most  bo 
perfectly  vague  and  inconclusivo.* 
This  vessel  was  intended  to  hKww 
drawn  3  feet  water,  and  it  is  prtM 
bable  tfaaC^he  will  completely  foltl 
the  intention  of  her  projector,  as  if 
is  not  possible  that  tbe  wafer  to  bC 

-*  gitized  by  Vj^ 
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put  Into  tli0  boikrsv  md  the  ooals 
to  be  taken  on  board  for  a  week's 
eontnmptioDy  ean  bring  her  down 
to  beyond  her  intended  draught. 
» The  builder  has/tberefore,  in  thii 
Inttance,  «ceoinplisbed  the  desired 
object,  and  built  the  vessel  to  come 
within  the  limits  laid  down  for 
the  draught  of  water. — India  Gm* 
9ttU,  Jan.  21. 


JEbreridt^m,— The  Fakeer  who  8« 
Varbarottsly     murdered   a    child, 
"William  Beauchamp,  at  Howrah 
Ghaut,  on  Sunday,  the  24th  July 
last,  was  executed  yesterday  morn- 
ing pursuant  to  his  sentence  a  quar- 
ter before   eight    o'clock,  in  the 
•pen  space  called  theSohool  ground. 
Soon  after  daylight  tlie  natives  be- 
|tan  to    assemble   to   witness  the 
awful  ceremony,  and  long  before 
Mr.  1\^  aster  the  Magistrate  arriv- 
ed with  the  warrant  for  the  e\e- 
•ution,  several    thousands    were 
collected  on  the  spot.  The  wretch- 
ed criminal   was  brought  to  the 
ground  about  half  past  six,  and 
sat  by  a  fire  kindled  near  the  foot 
of  the  gallows  huddled  up  in  a 
horse  blanket  (the  only  covering  he 
iMd  on,  except  the  usual  ihot€€  or 
tag  round  the  waist,)  awaiting  his 
liate    with  apparent    indifference. 
After  the  warrant  was  read  how- 
ever, while  his  irons  were  being 
knocked  off,  he  cried  out  loudly 
for  pardon  **  Dohaee  Sahib  logon 
f}oha9€  V'  which  he  continued  to 
repeat  till  the  last.    He  was  bust* 
led  up  the  ladder  by   the  attendant 
fAeontioners  in  amostunoeremoni- 
oos  manner, and  while  the  bandage 
-was  being  placed  over  his  eyes» 
the  fatal  noose  was  thrown  over 
bis  head,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  sit  down  upon  the 
aoaffold,    when    the    props  were 
knocked  away  and  he  was  launch- 
•d  into  eternity.    For  the  first  mi- 
nute we  observed  not  the  slightest 
■dption  in  the  body  and  it  appeared 
as  ifUfe  had  become  instantly  ex- 
tinct ;  but  for  a  few  seconds  after- 
WJ»rds»th«  coDTHlsive  moTcm^nts 


of  the  Ihaahs  seamed  toiadloaUi,tliat 
the  vital  spark  was  not  yet  extin* 
guiriied  by  death.  The  body  is  to 
be  gibbeted,  and  the  iron  cage  to 
tontaia  it,  was  through t  to  tho 
ground  in  a  cart  which  followed 
the  criminal  to  the  gallows.  The 
assembled  multitude  of  natives 
appeared  at  first  totally  callous  to 
the  awful  nature  of  the  spectado 
they  were  collected  to  witness^ 
laughing  and  joking  with  eacb 
other  in  the  Ru>st  uafeelipg  mennec 
about  the  tonuuha  as  they  called 
it;  but  when  tho  criminal  was 
turned  off,  the  countenances  of 
manyaecmed  to  indicate  that  tho 
example  of  condign  punishment 
before  them,  had  made  a  serious* 
boweter  bri^f  impression  upon; 
them. 

ft  was  inexpressibly  revolting  to 
see  the  wretched  criminal  hurried' 
to  execution,  apparently  without  a 
thought  beyond  the  world  he  waa 
so  instantaneously  to  quit,  with* 
out  a  friend  to  attend  him  in  his 
last  moments,  or  to  bear  his  lasr 
wish,  dying  in  short,  the  death  of 
a  dog.  Deplorable  as  the  idola«^ 
try  of  the  Hindoos  is,  they  in  gene- 
ral, appear  to  be  strictly  observant 
of  its  rites  and  it  seems  singular 
that  no  sort  of  ceremony,  no  form: 
of  prayer,  no  religious  rite  of  any 
kind  should  be  used  nor  employed 
by  them  on  the  very  verge  of  eter- 
nity. To  a  mind  imbued  with  a 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  SQoh  a  scene  i» 
truly  shocking. 

We  understand  that  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  another  native,  a 
Brahmin  was  hanged  at  Howrah 
near  the  Oolahs,  for  a  most  barbar- 
ous murder  of  a  native  woman, 
whose  head  and  legs  and  arms  were! 
found  in  a  tank  dissevered  from 
the  body,  and  tied  up  with  it  in  a 
bag  as  mentioned  in  the  Hurkaru 
of  the  1st  August  last.  Webavo 
been  informed  that  this  man  con- 
fessed that  he  had  also  murdered 
his  wife,,  though  the  crime  had 
netcr  been  discovered,  Q^Qgjg 
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BRASg  GVN  AT  BILSAir. 

9  (Ft9m  a  Correipondent).  I  liftv* 
seen  at  varioas  timei  in  the  News« 
papers  aceounto  of  several  large 
Goiiii^  bat  none  I  think  which 
equals  in  size  and  workmanship, 
dne  which  I  saw  at  BiUah  abont 
a  year  ago,  measaring  19|  feet 
long,  with  a  bore  of  10  inches^  in 
elegant  proportion  and  highly  or** 
Baniented.  It  is  of  the  finest  brass, 
And  cast  with  the  appearance  of  a 
network  owr  it,  and  has  on  it 
large  rings  held  by  Dolphins. 
t'herearePersilin  and  Hindoo  In- 
scriptions on  it  giving  ate  acooutit, 
the  Natives  there  say,  of  its  weight 
and  costv  as  also  by  whom  it  was 
Hiade,  and  which  1  think  they  said 
was  the  Emperor  Jehaangier. 

I  mnoh  wish  some  of  yoar  rea- 
dsrs  who  have  seen  this  wonderfal 
Qnoi  the  largest  probably  in  tho 
irorldi  weold  give  you  a  complete 
and  scientifio  discription  of  it, 
which  might  possibly  lead  to  its 
being  removed  to  a  place  where  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  appro- 
oiated  than  it  is  in  its  preseut  ob-* 
score  situation — Hurlufru,Jtin,2b^ 

•  Ben^td  Military  /*«iiui{.— The  ge- 
neral Meetittg  of  the  SubscrilMrsof 
the  Military  Fund,  was  held  at  the 
hoBse  of  the  4ieeffe(ary»  No:  31, 
Park  Street,  Chowringhee)  on  the 
96th  losunt.  The  aocoanU  of  tho 
past  yeatr  were  approved,  and  the 
billowing  Uirectora  eleotcd  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Captain  6.  Toung,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  G.  Swiney^  Major  J,  N, 
Jackson,  the  Reverend  J,  Brown, 
Major  C«  H,  Campbell,  Captain 
R,  Armstrong,  Captain  J.  W,  J, 
Ooslcy,  Captain  W.  C.  B&ker, 
Captain  W.  Oliphant,W.  Twin- 
ing Esq.  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Mao- 
dongall,  James  YooBg,  Esq^and  J. 
Grapt,  Esq. 

Captain  O.  Toung  was  elected 
President.  The  capital  of  the 
f'und.  to  the  30th  April,  1827,  ex- 
ceeded 17  Lacks.^6'ovf.  Gax,  Jan. 


S&vih4Tn  Jiiifui.-*-Accouiits  from 
the  Camp  of  the  British  Resident 
at  Hyderabad  describe  his  Pre« 
gress,  or  Tour  of  Inspection 
through  the  Western  Provinces  ot 
the  dominions  of  our  Ally,  Hts 
Highness  the  Nizam.  «'  Them 
Progfesses  through  the  country  first 
commenced  in  the  year  1821.  whea 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  Residenti 
—our  Correspondent  then  witness* 
ed  the  great  blessings  conferred 
on  the  Nlsam*s  subjects  by  tkal 
gentleman's  Tour.  Attended  by 
the  officers  of  the  Mioistei^s  Dur« 
bar,  the  presence  of  Sir  CharM 
had  proved  Of  slight  advaBtage« 
but  for  the  strict  discipline  he  en<* 
forced  against  wanton  outrage  and 
petty  spoliation,  by  punishing  his 
own  servants  severely.  This  con* 
duct  struck  terror  into  the  heartfi 
of  all  evil  doers,  and  the  restita«» 
tion  of  money  extorted  from  Che 
peasantry  was  a  wholesome  ooa- 
aequence.  In  former  days,  Gampf 
and  Buropean  travellers  were  de- 
tested by  the  inhabitants  of  ^5oatk« 
em  India.  Some  few  of  our  read* 
ers  will  remember,  and  mady  niorw 
have  perhaps  heard,  that  Mar- 
quess Cornwallis  put  a  stop  to 
maraudmg  by  the  rigorous  and 
prompt,  but  just  punishment  of 
one  of  his  own  domestics,  at  tbo 
commencement  of  a  campaign. 
The  late  Lord  Lake,  in  likemaDnerf 
gave  an  early  and  well-tiined  ex- 
ample of  severityby  hanging  two 
Mah<mt9hX  Coel,  immediately  cm. 
entering  the  IVlaharatta  territories, 
in  September,  1803*  who  hadplaa* 
dered  an  unolfending  waif-coai- 
haiant  of  his  clothes.  In  all  oosn- 
tries  it  has  been  the  praise  of  nses 
in  high  authority,  who  protoete4 
the  people  committed  to  their  oaro» 
that  by  some  striking  example  lon|( 
remembered,  and  repeated,  thef 
have  evinced  their  determinatioii* 
pwxtre  guhfeetii  I  Of  this  natare  it 
an  anecdote  ot*  the  prompt  justico 
executed  on  aMoghul  horseman  by 
Zufr  odl  IXouUk,  a  Jageerdar,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  troops*  mui 
rented  elereo  lar^^  Qifty:i9t»  U  III* 
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dominioDS  of  Nizam  Ale§  Khan. 
Ho  died  about  fifty   years  since, 
and  before  bis  deatb  had  become  so 
popular  aod  so  strong  as  to  be  al- 
most equal  to  contend    withh  his. 
a&aster«    To  this  nobleman  a  Ryot, 
complained,  that  one  of  hi 9  horse- 
Bien,  on  reaching  the  encanpmeiiti 
had  wantonly  turned  his  horse  to 
fraao  in  a  field  of  standing  corn. 
The  defendant  was  forthwith  call- 
ed; he  was  told  that  his  oflence,  if 
l^roved,  would  be  punished— if  he 
added  contamacy  to  falsehood,  bis. 
punishrocDt  would  be  death.    The 
man  thinking  no    proof   existed 
against  biiOy  stoutly   denied   the 
fact.     Zufr  ool    Doulek   ordered 
Us  horsct  to   be   killed   and    the 
bowels  opeaed^the  coru  was  found 
in  them,  and  the  offender  instantly 
Ji^nged/'— Another  Correspondent 
thus  writes:  **  On  quiting  Rooaeh 
and  Eilora,  we  moved  Sooth- west 
towards  the  Godavery,  and  orossed 
at  Shabgurh,  a  large  town^  ruined 
some  years  since  by  the  Pindarees. 
I    am  glad  we  did  not  cross  at 
Hlowpe^-Putiun,  as  at  first  intend- 
ed— so  large  a  Camp  had  probably 
groused  the  latent  embers  of  Cho- 
lera, and  we  might  have  suffered 
mortally^    In  the  month  of  PhaU 
goon,  1826,  that  holy  town  was 
visited  by  a  vast  cononrse  of  pil- 
grims, and  thousands  of  the  inha- 
bitants,    from    places    adjaeent. 
You  know  that  natives  much  ex- 
aggerate numbers,    but  no  doubt 
the  crowd  was  vast,  and  vastly  did 
theysofier.    On  the  first  day  50 
died  ;  on  the  second,  i&ye  or  six 
hundred ;  the    third    and  fourth 
days,  seven  or  eight  thousands ; 
and  then,  flight  was  genera^  and 
hundreds  died    within  three  and 
lour  marches  in  every  direction, 
I  have  often  observed  that  camps, 
and    large    bodies  of    travellers^ 
pick  ^  the  Cholera    on  cros&ing 
a   River,    more  especially    if  de- 
tained   on    the  banks.     Witness 
the    2d  Regiment  of    Cavalry  at 
Kurnool,  on  the  Kistna,  and  H, 
M.  46,  in  September  or  October, 
1B26.    The  former   lost,  in  men 
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and  followers,  ahoTC  five  handred  ; 
the  loss  of  the  latter  was  two  offi* 
eers,  and  several  men  :  feUowera 
ad  libitum. 

"  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to 
OS  that  we  have  got  4>n  so  far  and 
so  well.  We  shall  reach  Momioa«- 
bad,  the  Cavalry  Cantonment,  oa> 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
thence  go  by  Beder  to  Hydera- 
Ud. 

**  I  need  not  repeat  to  yon  ther 
wonders  of  Donlatabad,  or  tbos^ 
qf  the  caves  of  Ellora,  which  oor 
party  inspected  on  the  I7th,  and* 
two  following  days. 

"  If  ever  yon  visit  Ellora  yoa 
will  find  Sir  Charles  Mallet's  ao«-. 
ooonty  in  the  Researohesi  a  moat 
ample  guide  ;  nothing  has  beea 
written  since  whipli  surpass- 
es it. 

You  who  like  Divet,  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day  in  that  City  of 
Palaces,  know  not  the  relish  wit4 
which  we  travellers  in  Sonthora 
India,  meet  and  encounter  a  good 
feast.  The  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul  I  '•'  Fiaw  o/#oii//' in« 
deed  !  flow  of  Simpkin  I  At  a  ta^ 
ble  with  forty  guests,  you  know 
nothing  of  «e«^,  more  than  if  you 
were  in  a  hackney-coach.  Your 
friends  on  your  right  and  left,  and 
a  gliiftpse  of  some  one  quite  a- 
stranger,  perhapfi,  opposite  to  yoiu,- 
are  all  the  soult  you  see,  hear,  or 
converse  with.  Now  the  regular 
course  of  equitation,  six  weeks  in 
the  cold  season^  at  twelve  utiles  a 
day,  prepares  a  man  both  to  ex- 
pect and  to  do  his  duty  at  a  feast, 
*  fruges  eonsHmere/  Be  assured 
that  the  main  road  to  the  heart  iiei 
through  the  midriff'  1  In  fine,  our 
Resident's  well  known  hospitality 
and  amenity  have  met  with  ho* 
nourable  returns  at  Anrnnga* 
bad." 

**  The  Resideat's  camp  was  at 
Peepul  on  fhe  29th  of  VeccmbtSt, 
and  on  the  aist  at  Ambah  Jogee, 
the  modern  name  of  which  is  -  Mo- 
minabad.  The  weavers  were  sadly 
plundered  here  by  Zufur-pol* 
Donlahi  forty  or  fifty  yean  9l§q, 
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and  the  place  fell  to  decay,  batbas 
revived  a  little  since  the  troops 
w^rfi  cantoned.  The  country  is 
£ertile,and  grain  and  forage  cheap.*' 

Hail  Storm. — Wc  have  several 
accounts  from  Aurangabad  of  the 
^ornrofhail  which  devastedthat 
neighhoarbood  on  the  29th'  of  De- 
cember. 

It  appears  to  have  extended  from 
Kagazwarreh  to  beyond  Jalnah, 
ihore  than  62  miles.  The  hills, 
consisting  of  a  low  range,  close  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  between  Aa- 
rbngabad  and  Don  lata  bad,  were 
covered  with  a  white  sheet  of  hail, 
rilsembling  a  fall  of  snow.  The 
latter  place  is  a  single  sugar  loaf 
Kill,  separated  from  the  abore 
range  ;  the  fortified  town  and  vine-' 
yards  lie. between  it  and  them. 
The  hiUs  seemed  to  have  been  the 
great  attraction.  Two  days  after 
ihe^torm,  a  mass  of  conglomerated 
Bail,  above  eight  pounds  in  weight, 
was  brought  from  one  of  them. 
The  storm  began  with  thunder  and 
lighting,  when  the  air  was  oppres* 
51  ve  and  close.  The  temperature 
bad  been  previously  rather  high 
Ibr  the  time  of  year,  72  to  75  at 
noon. 

-  In  the  evening  passing  the  hall, 
#hich  lay  thick  on  the  road  be- 
tween Donlntabad  and  Aurunga* 
bad,  four  miles,  (the  whole  dis- 
tance is  eight),  the  cold  was  felt 
like  what  is  experienced  whilst 
passing  over  snow.  The  annual 
rains  at  that  place  and  vicinity 
have  fallen  short  this  year  ten 
inches,  the  usual  quantity  being 
9\  or  33  inches.  From  June  to 
the  end  of  October  2|  inches, 

'*0n  the  29th  of  Dec.''  says 
one  Correspondent,  *'at2(  p,  m. 
there  fell  an  immease  quantity  of 
bail  at  Doulutabad.  Such  a  storm 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  these 
regions.  It  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
and,  if  the  period  bad  been  pro- 
longed, the  houses  and  the  country 
would  have  suffered  extremely. 
The  floating  masses  on  the  ground 
were  iitore  than  fetlock  high,    Thd 


hail  stones  were  farge-^as  big  as ' 
walnuts,— they   half  stripped  the 
mangoe  trees,  and  wholly  destroy- 
ed the  vines.    A  man  was  killed 
in  cantonments  on  the  28th,  by^^ 
lightning."  Anothercorrespondcat' 
says,  "  I'alk  not  to  me  of  storms— 
my  tents,  beat  down  by  the  hail, 
torn  by  the  wind,  wet  through  by 
the  rain  ;  every  stitch  of  cloth^,* 
and  almost  every  sheet  of  paper 
damaged,     Assamees   coming  ia^ 
from  all  quarters  with  represent*- 
tions  of  the  spoiling  of  their  cropi. 
Large  trees  torn  up  by  the  rootefc 
bouses   blown  down.     Granaries- 
Washed  away.    Letters  fipom  the^^ 
Local  Officers,  saying  that  obteflr 
remission  of   Revenue,   or  somdj 
such  salutary  applicationhe  gif ea, 
the  Ryots  will  abscond  to  Berar,^ 
and   the  country  become  entirely 
desolate.'^-&ovt.  Gaz.  Jt»*  29.  '  * 

Wc  are  sorry  to  arnioaaoe,  that 
aHhough  we  derived  it  frort  rcs-^ 
pectable  authority,  our  formerslate- 
ment  respecting  the  amount  col- 
lected from  Captain  Biden's  play 
and  from  the  donations  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Marine  School,  wtt^ 
erroneous.  The  play  only  yielded, 
Dctt,  Sicca  Rupees  4,30e  (whit 
the  expences  of  the  house  were  we 
do  not  know,)  the  donations  with- 
in the  last  three  months,  incladiflg 
the  sums  very  recently  given  bg 
the  Insurance  offices,  amount  tr 
about  12.000,  making  altogether 
16,000  instead  of  26,000.  as  we  be- 
fore stated.  We  think  it  esscnfaw 
to  correct  a  misstatement,  which 
might  lead  to  the  erroneous  nbtion 
that  the  funds  of  the  school  art  w 
a  very  flourishing  condition.  T»« 
usual  report  will  soon  be  publtsheo, 
in  which  a  correct  statement  of 
them  will  be  furnished;  meanwhile 
we  hope;  the  friends  of  the  philan- 
thropic institution  we  have  naaiedy. 
will  not  relax  in  their  cxertioni  to 
recommend  it  to  the  munificence 
of  the  communit}'.  We  have  r^* 
son  to  believe,  that  the  balanee'W 
fdvor  of  the  institution,  after  the 
diaeUrjtebf  a  AeBt  itlwd  ttesr' 
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fwi,  will  be  small,  and  we  kooif 
that  the  9|sbool  ship  oannot  last 
much  longer.  She  is  already  in 
lutth  ;a  crazy  condition,  that  it  is 
DPt  safe  to  have  even  her  lower 
I9^f8  stepped,and  the  consequence 
is,  that  a  most  essential  branch  of 
the  instruction  of  tlie  boj^,  that  of 
goin^al^ft,  hand  and  reefiug,stiik« 
ing  masts  and  yards,  &c,  is  un* 
aJHoidably  neglected.  A  ship  of 
some  iiind  therefore,  mast  sood  be 
bottght  (unless  the  Governmeni 
should  liberally  make  the  Institn* 
Hon  a  present  of  one  as  a  depot 
for  their  coals  for  the  Steam  ves« 
sels,  the  probability  of  which  has 
been  ro moored)  and  the  purchase 
will  again  txansfer  the  balance  to 
the  wrong  page,  unless  in  the 
mean  time  the  continuance  of  that 
lU)erj|ility  which  has  of  late  been 
manifested,  sboald  considerably 
augment  them. 

!  Firt.--Aboat    the  hour    of  II 
9*cIock  on  Friday  night  last,    a 
Tory  alarming  fire  broke  out  in 
tbe    Durmahutta,     which,    being 
aided   by   a   mild    breese    from 
the  E,  S«  E.  the  dry  state  of  the 
native  huts  and  the  very  combus- 
tible materials  (as  wood,  mats,  &o,) 
with    which   they     were     stored, 
quickly     communicated    to     the 
neighbouring  premises   and    reu« 
dered  the  whole  of  the  straw-bnilt 
houses  from  the  Strand  to  Clive 
l^trcet,  one  immensely  awful  body 
of  fiames,  nor  did  it  stop  here,  for 
.  the  wind  blowing,  the  sparks  and 
pieces  of  burning  wood  on  the  roof 
and  into  the  windows  of  a  large 
brick    built     hon^te,     containing 
bemp,  cordage,  and  a  quantity  of 
eocoanut  shells,  quickly  involved 
it  in  tbe  common  destruction  ;  one 
engine  arrived  at  about  half  past 
«ne,  and  a  second  at  two,  but  what 
from  the  bad  supply  of  water  and 
tbe  defective  state    of  the  pipes 
tbey  were  able  to  render  little,  if 
any  assistance;    and  though  the 
officer  of  tbe  engines  made  every 
exertion  to  remedy  these  defects, 
smdj^if  possible^  VOigti  t&e  fire  un- 


der, yet  the   individual  exertioa^ 
of  one  elderly  man,  aide^  alone' 
by  natives,  was  perfectly  insofllci- 
ent  for  the  performance  of  a  duty 
which  required  more  coolness,  /»« 
solution  and  manual  exer.tion  than 
they  are  possessed  of,  for  what  is 
to  be  expected  of  a.  race  of  beinga 
who  can  look  with  feelings  of  de-' 
spdir  at  their  own,  or  with  care*^ 
lessoess  at  the  sight  of  other  per* 
sons    property    consuming    whe% 
the  least  exertion    on  their  part 
might  be  tbe  means   of    saving 
it,  is  a  fact  incontrovertible,  that 
a  people  of  this  kind  are  ill  caloa* 
lated  from  the  temerity  of  their 
character  to  make  what  would  be, 
called  in  London  l>old  firemen.   J.a- 
this  instance,  however,  the  exer*; 
tioos  of  two  engines  were,  and  in*, 
deed   would,  nnder  any  eireum*, 
stances,  (coming    up  at  the  late 
hour  tbey  did,)  be  unavailing:  at 
tbe  commencement  of  the  fire  it  w^ 
remoared  that  there  were  at  least 
from  ten  to  fifteen  engines  in  CaU 
catta,  but  though  it  burned  with 
intense  fury  for  six  hours,  so  much 
so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  read  in. 
Tank   Square,    and  though  they 
were  anxiously  boked  for,  none: 
arrived  to   save    the  property  of 
those  in  tbe    immediate  vicinity,* 
nor  for  a  long  time  after  the  fire 
began  was  there  more  than  on% 
Police  ofiloer  to  proteot  it  when 
removed  from  the  flames.    It  is. 
to  be  hoped  that  the  magistracy 
of  Calcutta   will,    in   accordance 
with  the  functions  of  the  public 
offices  tbey  bold,  reprobate  in  the 
strongest  manner  such  a  derolie-. 
tion  of  duty  as  the  peace  offic»a 
were  guilty  of  in  not   attending 
on  this  occasion:  certain  it  is,  that 
had  persons  armed  with  legal  au- 
thority, been  present  to  superin- 
tend the  supplies  of  water,  and  had 
even  three   more  engines  arrived 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  thefirq 
broke  out,  much  valuable  proper^ 
ty  might  have  been  saved, 

]t  was  rumoured  that  one  on- 
fortunate  individual,  had  lost  bis 
life  on  this  unhappy  ocnasipn,  buj( 
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•D  many  reports  are  in  eirc^alation, 
and  of  so  confUoting  anatore^  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. — Hwk^ 
Feb.  11. 

Ar§kan,'*''ln  JDeoember  last,  the 
Junior  Commissioner  in  Arakan 
made  an  exearsion  to  the  Talak 
fair,  and  to  the  source  of  the  river 
Taiak,  which  has  thrown  consider- 
able light  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  that 
part  of  the  prorinoe.  Hie  pas* 
aageof  boats,  from  Akyab  to  Talak 
occopied  foar  days,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  find  that  several 
•mall  villages  had  recently  sprang 
up  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  the 
\rillage  of  Talak  itself  being  much 
increased,  and  that  a  considerable 
trade  was  carrying  on  with  the 
people  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Yoomadong  hills,  who  bring  over 
SnTineee  silks,  terra  japonica,  eot>- 
ton,  and  cotton  thread,  Japan 
boxes,  and  some  bnliion,  which 
are  exchanged  for  British  piece 
g;oods.  betel  nat,.&o.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  bnllocks,  laden  with  mer* 
chandise  of  the  above  description, 
had  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  a  few  days  before  the 
CommissiMier  arrived,  and  the 
traders,  having  disposed  of  their 
property,  were  preparing  to  re^ 
tarn.  The  Burmese  government, 
however,  has  adopted  measures  of 
a  tendency  highly  injurious  to 
commerce ;  Custom- Chokies  being 
established  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountains,  which  levy  a  tax 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  in  kind, 
4»n  all  exports  and  imports. 

It  was  supposed  by  tlie  Talak 
people,  that  the  river  was  not  na- 
▼igable  beyond  the  first,  or  Phoon- 
gi^ong  range  of  the  Yoomadong 
— obntthe  Commissioner  was  de*- 
4eraifnedto  ascertain  the  fact,  as  a 
oollateml  occupation  in  his  endea- 
tears  to  cultivate  a  friendly  inter- 
course  with  the  hill  tribes.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  hill  Chief 
named  Tongrabo,  with  about 
twenigr   of  hi3  foHowenSt     Th^y 


started  on  tho4th,  and  on  the  501 
came  to  the  Kbyang  cemetery,  8l« 
tuated  on  the  bank  of  a  smaU 
stream,  which  falls  into  the  Talak 
river.  Tongrabo  informed  them,^ 
that  the  ashes  of  all  the  KbyaD^s, 
of  bis  cast  were  conveyed  to^  this 
spot,  and^  on  examination,  thejr 
found  several  earthen  vessel^  wbieb 
contained  bones  and  ashesJ  twen- 
ty miles  further,  they  were  htoagbt 
up  for  a  while  by  a  rapid  sballow,. 
where  they .  came  to  an  anchor* 
On  the  7tb,  they  continued  their 
route,  and  were  again  brought  up^ 
by  a  shallow,  but  the  men  jainps4 
out,  and' forced  the  boat  over  b| 
main  force ;  and  afber  having  beea 
dragged  successively  over  many  of 
the  same  kind,  the  party  was  at 
length  quite  unable  to  go  on.  I  hey 
had  penetrated  aboat  thirty  mile$ 
op  the  river,  and  farther  than  any 
European  bad  ever  gone  beforei 
The  scenery  is  said  to  be  extremely 
wild  and  romantic,  the  oonotry 
aboanding  with  elephants  of  an 
extraordinary  siae.  The  party  saw 
six  of  them  in  the  bed  of  a  Moun-> 
tain  stream,  but  they  bad  a  stoat 
on  the  look  out,  which  gave  the 
alarm,  and  they  soon  disappeared 
among  the  thick  bamboo  jungis 
which  clothes  the  mouataias  dows 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  river.  Tbt 
foot-mark  of  one  of  the  elepbanti 
was  measured,  and  it  was  22  is* 
ches  by  23.  The  print  was  oa 
hard  sand,  and  therefore  ma|  b^ 
considered  tolerably  correct 

The  Commissioner  had  deputed 
Tongrabo  to  his  brethren  in  the 
hills,  with  an  invitation  to  tben  to 
come  down  to  a  conference,  bat  the 
chiefs  were  afraid  of  complyinf, 
under  the  impression  that  the 
Phyng  Meosoogree,  to  whom  tbev 
pay  tribute,  would  be  offended  wi 
such  a  step.  Amicable  measarei, 
however,  were  concerted  and  pi^ 
in  train,  which  are  likely  to  secara 
the  allegiance,  and  co-operatitt 
on  any  future  emergency,  of  tib 
hill  men  in  that  quarter.  Tongra- 
b6  was  one  of  Khyn^-berriaga^ 
AtrdarSi  and  on  the  death  of  m 
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«fttfrpristii9  chief,  took  refa^at 
Kamoo.  whero  be  eontintied  to  re« 
tidetiU  the  invasioii  of  Arakao, 
Wbea  he  accompanied  cur  army, 
and,  after  the  oooqaest  of  the  coua  - 
try,  took  up  bis  abode  among;  the 
&aants  of  his  forefathers  on.  the 
banks  of  the  Talak  river,  where  he 
IS  mach  respected  by  his  own  tribe 
and  followers. 

From  Tongrabo  some  ourioas  in« 
formation  was  obtained  respecting 
the  customs  of  the  Kbyangs. 
.  Marriage.— The  Khyang  sends 
«  present  to  his  bride,  of  hogs, 
buffaloes,  and  «loth,  according  to 
|iis  means,  and  the  bride,  returns 
tiie  compliment  by  presenting  her 
intended  husband  with  a  spear 
and  a  Khonsi  (a  large  jar  in  which 
spirit  is  distilled  from  a  prepar- 
ation of  boiled  rioe,)  for  the  use  of 
the  family.  These  preliminaries 
having  been  concluded,  they  enter 
into  an  engagement,  before  wit- 


kind,  to  the'hasbaDd  fosthepveseoto 
she  received  from  him  before  the 
contract,  and  then  she  is  at  libertf 
to  form  a  new  connection.  '  fiut  if 
the  husband  wishes  for  a  separ* 
ation,  be  must  give  up  all  the  pro* 
perty  moveable  and  immoveable. 
If  the  parties  separate  by  mutual 
consent,  the  property  is  equally 
divided,  and  in  all  oases  the  cbiU 
dren  are  disposed  of  aocording  to 
sex — the  husband  taking  the  t^y% 
and  the  wife  the  girls. 

Penal  Laws.~-Should  a  Khyanf 
kill  one  of  his  own  tribe,  Kisas,  of 
retaliation,  is  not  demanded ;  bnt 
the  culprit  must  give  to  the  near- 
est relation  of  the  deceased,  tw^ 
slaves ;  and  if  not  able  to  furnish 
them,  he  and  his  wife  must  go 
into  slavery.  But  if  a  Khyang 
kill  one  of  another  tribe,  the  suf- 
fering tribe  demands  two  lives  ia 
retribution,  and  if  not  given  up, 
takes  vengeance  when  opportunity 


Jiesses.  to  live  together  as  man  and    offers, 

y  ife,  and  this  constitues  the  whole       Resources.— The  Kbyangs    aia 

of  the  ceremony. 

The  Kbyangs  are  a  hospitable 
race  among  Uiemselves,  and  for 
every  time  the  Khong^  just  men- 
tioned,  has  been  emptied,  they  keep 
a  tally  of  small  split  pieces,  of 
bamboo,  which  are  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  their  habita- 
tions to  shew  tbe  extent  of  the 
proprietor's  hospitality.  Formerly 
Jhe  chiefs  claimed  a  right  to  all  the 
pretty  women  of  tbe  tribe,  which 
they  frequently  carried  into  effect, 
to  the  great  misery  of  the  vassels 
who,  to.protect  tbe  honor  of  their 
wives,  adopted  the  plan  of  tattoo- 
ing them,  and  the  custom  gradually 
became  common  among  all  ranks. 
In  fact,  should  a  female  child 
liappen  to  die  before  the  ce< 
Tcmony  of  tottooing  has  been 
performed,  tbe  friends  would  con- 
sider it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
jblaoken  tbe  face  with  charcoal, 
before  committing  the  body  to  the 
flames. 

Law  of  Divorce.— Should  the 
wife  wish  for  a  separation,  she  has 
only  to  i^tura  an.  equivalent,  ia 


an  industrious  race,  and  employ 
themselves  in  hunting,  when  not 
occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Their  women  are  either  engaged  in 
weeding  their  cotton  and  tobacco 
plantations,  or  in  the  useful  arts, 
such  as  spinning  and  weaving. 
Want  is  very  rarely  experienced 
among  them,  excepting  when  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
then  their  villages  are  often  burnt, 
and  their  cultivation  laid  waste  by 
mutual  marauding  incursions,  and 
all  the  males  and  females  carried 
into  slavery,  where  they  remain 
till  either  ransomed  or  exchanged. 
They  hardly  know  the  use  of  mo- 
ney, but  their  mountains  product 
ootton  and  tobacco,  and  salliclent 
rice  for  their  consumption.  The 
streams  abound  with  fish,  the  fo* 
rests  with  game,  aad  they  have  the 
plantain  in  plenty,  with  yaHoaa 
other  fruiu.  With  all  these  ad^ 
vantages,  tliey  are  enabled  to  pay 
to  the  ruling  power  a  considec^ 
able  revenue. 

Habitations.— 'The  villages,  some 
of^themcontaioing  ' 
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families,  are  each  under  tbe  con* 
trot  of  a  petty  chief.  The  hats  are 
raised  from  the  ground  about  10  or 
15  feet.  The  entranre  is  by  a 
small  ladder,  which  is  generally 
drawn  up  at  night  to  prevent  sod- 
den surprise.  Five  or  six  families 
nsaaliy  live  under  one  roof— each 
liaving  a  separate  fire-place.  The 
apaeo  below  the  house  is  occu* 
|Med  by  the  hogs,  poultry,  and 
oattle. 

Food.— The  Khyangs  have   no 
prehibitions.     Buffalo,    h«g,  <i]er 
^hant,  tiger,  alligator,  and  reptiles 
of  every  kind  ^re  equally  prised. 

Dress. — ^Themen  generally  wear 
Bottling  on  their  bodies,  excepting 
a  small  slip  of  cloth  round  the  mid* 
die,  bat  are  seldom  seen  without  a 
turban  of  blue  cotton  cloth.  The 
women  wear  a  loose  blue  covering 
something  resembling  a  chemise, 
coming  down  nearly  to  the  knee, 
which  among  the  higher  olasses  is 
embroidered  with  thread  of  various 
colours. 

Arms. — ^The  use  of  tbe  gun  and 
matchlock  is  not  unknown  to  the 
bill  tribes,  but  as  they  do  not  un- 
derstand how  to  manufacture  pow- 
der, their  offensive  and  defensive 
'weapons  chiefly  consist  of  the 
spear,  long  bow,  shield,  and  cross- 
bow. When  they  proceed  on  a 
marauding  excursion,  they  always 
carry  with  them  a  large  supply  of 
slips  of  bamboo,  sharply  pointed, 
which  they  fix  in  the  ground,  to 
retard  and  embarrass  the  pursuit 
of  their  followers  ;  and  as  hill  men 
never  wear  shoes,  they  dare  not 
irentore  after  a  marauding  party 
at  night. 

Language.— Tbe  Khyangs  have 
no  literature— their  only  history 
is  oral  tradition,  comprised  in 
songs  and  tales  committed  tome- 
jBory.  The  language  is  almost  un- 
4aowo  to  the  people  of  the  plains 
—and  appears  to  be  of  limited  ex- 
tent. 

KeligioQ.-'-They  acknowledge  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  believe  in 
sapernataral  agency. 


Their  mtttte  is  the  maslo  of  all 
barbarous,  or  scrai-barbarous  oa^ 
tioas.  They  have  the  gong*  tha 
tom-tom,  the  eymba),  and  a  sort 
of  flute.  The  head  musician  of  the 
provinces  holds  a  title  from  the 
King,  and  none  are  permitted  to 
practice  music,  or  perform  plays, 
without  a  license  from  him  ;  this 
musical  J^rd  Chamberlain  i^the 
hills,  paying  handsomely  to  his 
Barman  majesty  for  the  piivi-* 
Jege. 

It  Is  a  ourions  fact,  which  sets  at 
defiance  all  medical  calculation^ 
that  in  January  last  year,  the 
Commissioner,  and  another  gentle- 
man, made  a  trip  from  Akyab  to 
to  Talak.  and  AVng,  in  an  open 
Ship's  boat,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  the  climate  night  and 
day,  for  a  fortnight,  yet  all  the 
party,  including  servants  and 
clashees,  amounting  to  eighteeii 
souls,  returned  in  excellent  health . 
Whilst  apparently  under  morv 
favorable  circumstances,  the  pre* 
sent  excursion  has  placed  four- 
fifths  of  the  party  in  the  hospital ; 
Lieutenant  Glen  has  already  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  malignant  fever,  to. 
getber  with  two  sepoys  and  one 
peon,  and  the  Commissioner  him« 
self,  after  a  most  painful  illness. 
Is  only  just  recovering  from  its  de« 
bilitating  effects ;  ths  .\1ugs  them« 
selves  suffering  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  the  Hindostanees.— 6*001. 
Gaz.  Feb.  12. 

Lord  William  Benbnok,  on  t»k<- 
ing  possession  of  his  government, 
will  find  the  British  Empire  in  the 
Bast,  in  a  sUte  of  tranqniiiity 
from  one  end  of  its  extensive  fron* 
tier  to  the  other.  Earl  Amherst, 
only  five  years  ago,  foilnd  it  in  the 
same  state  of  peaoe,  to  all  outward 
appearance;  yet  during  his  Lord* 
ship's  administration  a  foretgn  war 
on  the  most  extensive  scale  was 
kindled  up,  by  the  restless  ea«. 
eroaehments  of  our  neighbours, 
and  an  insurrection  by  a  once  po  w* 
erfui  estate  wilUin  itjh^somjhad 
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tiaoto  h6  ^neoiiDtered  and  OTcr- 
eome.    The  war  with  the  Barmese 
hti  indeed  been  always  re^rded 
af  a  legacy,  left  to  Lord  Amherst 
by  the   Marqoess  of  Hasting'i-* 
an  oeeorrenoe,    which  before  hia 
Lordship's  aceesslon  to  power,  was 
ssf  B  to  be  inevitable.    If  the  form« 
er  adMiaistration  really  left  matters 
in  a  .State  of    preparation  for  a 
Strofcgle  with    the    Burmese,  ib» 
Goyernment  of  Lord  Amherst  has 
secured  as,  in  all  haman  probabi- 
lity, against  the  reearrenoe  of  dan- 
ger in  that  quarter:    and  in  no 
other  can  we  look  to  the  chance  of 
at  least  any  immediate  collision 
with  an  enemy.    The  attitude,  in 
which  the  British  power   in  the 
Sast  stands    at  this  moment,  is 
therefore  s6  mach  prooder,  than 
that  wl^oh  it  presented  five  years 
ago,  as  a  vaanting,  though  really 
imbecile  State  has  been  subdued, 
i^d  its  foundations  are  not  now 
liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  insolent 
claims  and  menaces  of  the  Court 
of  g\y^;  while  the  events  at  Bhurt- 
pore  have  for  ever  banished  the  na- 
tion of  that  onoe^celebrated  Fortress 
^sputing  our  authority,  orinter- 
]>osing  a  barrier  to    its  complete 
establishment  over  the  Peninsula. 
To  those,  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  permanence  of  the  British  do« 
miniops  in  the  East,  the  retrospect 
mast  afford  matter  of  much  gra- 
titioation;  as  it  offers  a  well  found- 
ed assurance,  that  India  will  long 
continue  to  share  in  the  blessings, 
which  under  the  Government  of 
the  Honoarable  Company  she  at 
this  moment  enjoys:  and  that  the 
4i8tinguisbed  Nobleman,    who  is 
next  destined  to  rule  over  her,  will 
be  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  to  torn  his  known 
talents  as  a  statesman,  to  the  pro-' 
motion  of  measures  calculated  to 
enhance  the   advantages,    which 
Sagland  and  India 'mnlaally  be- 
atow,  and  receive  from  their  politi- 
cal onion.— JoAn  BuU,  Feb.  19.  ' 

i  On  Monday  last,  the  distiibo- 
tioo  at  the  Frizes  awaided  at  the 


annnal  JSxaminatloii  of  the  Std* 
dents  of  the  Sanscrit  College,  took 

Slaoe  in  the  College  Hall,  at  Fatal 
^nnga.  The  Hon'ble  W.  B.  Baf  • 
ley,  Esq.  President  of  the  Com* 
aittee  of  Public  Institntion,  and 
several  of  the    Members  of    the 
Committee,  attending  for  the  paiw 
pose.    The  Prises  were  awarded 
for  proficiency  in  the  Sanscrit  laa- 
gnage,  and  the  different  branchea 
of  Hindu  study,  proseonted  in  that 
language.    A  great  number  of  able 
sebolars  distinguished  themselveif> 
whose  edmmand  of  this  diffi  eott 
tongue,  and  extent  of  reading  are 
very  unusual  in  the  present   state 
of  Sanscrit' study.    In  addition  to 
the  classes  which  are  the  especial 
objects  of  the  Institution,  an  Eng^ 
lish  class  has  been  attached  to  it 
since  last  publio  examination,  th# 
Pupils  of  which  have  made  eon- 
siderable  progress  for  the  periods 
specimens  of  translation  from  Eog^ 
lish  into  Sanscrit  were  submitted 
by  some  of  them.    An  improve* 
ment  of  much  Importance  has  been 
also   grafted   upon    the    Medio^ 
Class,  and  most  of  the  Pupils  have 
gathered  very  accurate  notions  of 
'  the  leading  facts  of  European  ana* 
tomy.    We  understand,  it  is  con- 
templated to  carry  them  through  a 
regular  course  of  Medical  instruc- 
tion on  the  principles  of  European 
science.     Sound    knowledge  and 
entire  command  of  the  classical 
language  of  all  India,  will  qualify 
the  pupils  of  this  class  to  be  high- 
ly serviceable  to  their  countrymen^ 
whilst  the   liberal  and  expanded 
scale,  on  which  the  College  studiee 
are  calculated,   promises  to  rear 
Pundits  of  a  very  superior  order 
to  any  that  are  now  met   with, 
whose  faculties  are  eramped,  and 
whose  feelings  are  narrowed,  by 
the  exclusive  nature  of  the  sttidlsa 
to  which  they  invariably  devote 
their  time  and   atteiltion.-*^ofr« 
Gaz.  Feb,  21. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
Marine  Surveyor  General  has  dis* 
covered  what  promises  to  be  a  vap- 
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himMft  1i«rl)Ofir  amongst  tjie  Kala* 
gyoak  fslands,  aboot  thirty  miles 
Sooth  of  Amherst,  in  which  vessels 
will  find  a  secure  shelter  during 
the  S.  W.  monsoon. 

The  principal,  or  Kalagyonk  Is- 
land, inchidinff  a  small  Island 
close  to  its  Sontb  point,  extends 
aboat  six  miles  North  and  South. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  broad  at  its 
Southern,  and  one  and  a  half  at  ita 
Korthem  extremity  on  whieh  are 
three  hummocks:  the  loftiest  of 
vhich,  as  seen  from  the  West,  ap« 
pears  like  a  peak.  The  small  Is- 
land ts  in  16*  29'  43"  and  is  North 
6'  45''  East  of  Amherst. 

The  space  between  Kalagyottk 
and  the  mainland,  is  about  four 
miles  wide,  the  depth  various  from 
six  fathoms  at  low  water,  to  eleven 
or  twelf  cdeepening  as  it  approach- 
es (he  continent:  the  passage  is 
clear,  except  near  the  shore  were 
are  some  high  black  rocks.  The 
irrbund  is  mud,  and  holds  well. 
The  tides  are  moderate.  Fresh 
water  Is  found  at  the  Northern  cx- 
tf^mity,  and  numerous  springs 
make  their  way  through  the  sand« 

To  the  Northward  of  Kalagyouk 
is  a  long  sand  bank  about  six 
mileslong ;  theSouth  end  approach- 
es close  to  the  Island,  but  the 
Northern  extremity  is  about  one 
and  half  mile  further  removed,  ter- 
minating to  the  Westward  of  a 
small  Island,  distinguishable  by  a 
number  of  tall  trees  on  its  brow. 
The  sand  is  steep,  and  the  depth 
there  is  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms. 
The  bank  is  dry  in  many  places, 
at  most  seasons,  and  in  the  centre, 
Is  perhaps  never  covered.  Between 
this  the  main  land,  which  is  three 
miles  remote,  and  Kalagyouk,  it 
aeems  probable  that  safe  anchor- 
age would  be  found  in  the  S.  W. 
monsoon,  with  the  advantage  that 
ships  might  enter  and  quit  at  all 
seasons.  The  preferable  entrance 
■would  be  from  the  South,  round 
the  small  island  off  Kalagyouk, 
and  the  anchorage  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off  'the  shore 
above  the  highest  honunook.    On 


the  main  land,  a  small  projecting 
point  occurs  with  a  pagoda — the 
coast  is  tenanted  by  fishermen,  but 
the  ground  appears  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  long  sand  is  steep  all 
along  its  Western  side,  but  ihe 
Western  edge  of  Kalagyouk  is 
rendered  insecure  by  straggling 
rocks,  extending  nearlv  a  mrle  to 
seawanL-Crovt.  Gax,  Feb,  21. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to 
the  Pnblio  Entertainment  to  bo 
given  by  the  Settlement,  to  the 
Earl  and  Countess  Amherst,  was 
held  at  the  Town  Hall  this  morn- 
ing. Upontbe'party  being  assem- 
bled, the  Hon'ble  Mt.  Bayleyf«a4 
a  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  the 
Committee  of  Management,  by 
Lord  Amherst,  expressing  his  regret 
at  being  compelled  to  wave  the 
compliment  intended  him  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  aerious  illness  of 
Lady  Sarah,  and  its  being  desir- 
able, on  her  account,  that  his  Lord- 
ship's  leaving  the  Presid^ney 
should  be  accelerated.  After  the 
perusal  of  this  letter,  which  strongs* 
ly  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  pre ' 
sent,  the  meetiag  proceeded  tocfaon 
a  President,  and  to  consider  of  the 
measures  it  would  be  expedient  to 
adopt. 

Sir  Charles  Grey  having  beea 
unanimously  called  to  the  Chair, 
addressed  the  meetittg  briefly,  bat 
with  much  feeling,  on  the  oommit« 
nication  which  had  just  been  mate 
and  in  suggesting,  that  a  reply 
should  be  made,  adverted  to  the 
tenor,  it  should  most  suitably  a»^ 
sume,  paying  due  regard  not  only 
to  the  private  vii'tuea  of  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals  in  questiott, 
but  to  their  rank,  both  in  their 
native  country  and  in  the  east,  and 
to  the  personal  claims  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  to  the  itspeot  off 
British  India.  He  concluded  by 
recommending,  that  a  Committeo 
should  be  appointed  to  frame  a  re- 
ply to  the  letter  of  Earl  Amherst* 
embodying  the  sentlmdnt  he  had 
expressed,  ahoold  thej  eitfej  Um 
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eoncarrenoe  of  tHoso  who  heard  progress;  havitig^ acquired  a  know-' 

liini.  ledge    of  Roman,    Greoian,    and 

The  Tiews  taken  hy  the  Piesi-  English  History,  a  thorough  con- 
dent,  being  nnanimousiy  approved,  Tersancy  with  the  Grammatical 
it  was  resolved  that  the  following  constroction  of  the  Language,  and 
Gentlemen  should  be  appointed  a  familiarity  with  the  general  facts 
Committee  to  prepare  an  appropri«  of  Geography,  as  well  as  the  poli- 
ate  reply  to  the  letter  that  had  tieal  divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
been  read  :  After  the  examination,  the  follow- 
The  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Grey,  ing  recitations  w^re  given : 
The  Honorable  W.B.Bayley,Es<>.  «  *l  - 
The  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Met-               Souihaiiqf^imaMdEiMex. 

calf,  Esq.  Southampton.  Ratncoooy  Sen. 

Maior-General    Geonce  Hanbary  SS" IfwarChunderSaha.  ,^ 

Pine  vowifti?  ciMiwurj  Officer Chund.  Kooiaar  BaaerjL 

Comra^ore  H«yes.  •^•^  ^^  5jfpA«:. 

W.  Prinsep,£sqt  i^-  •• Samchand  Goopta. 

H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq,  ^^P**** Ramtonoo  Uhoory. 

It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  Henry  and  Lord  ChitfJuttice. 

Committee  should  frame  a  report  Heair.  ••••...  Madbeoeoodeo  Sen. 

vpon  the    preparations    aotually  Chief  iuBtice.  Harry.Mohan  Mallick* 
laade^  to  the  present  date,  andcom*  PriuH and  Jagiar, 

monicate  it  to  a  Meeting  of  the  Priuli Harishchander  Dhur. 

Subscribers,  to  be  called  on  a  fu*  Jaffler Nilroony  Bysafch. 

tare  occasion.  Caio*»  Senate, 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  Cato ..JadobChund.Daf  Ghote. 

then  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  Sempronin8...Doakinath  Nondy. 

the  Meeting  broke  up.—  Owt.  G«r»  Jjuwas Adit  Cbnnder  Da». 

KVA  2&  Becios.  ••••••RrabBiemohanChakrab. 

_^  Mait5U8...,...Nobin  Chunder  GhosaU 

Yesterday  morning,  the  Public  The  several  performers  acquitted 

Examination  and  Distribution  of  themselves  with  great  credit. 

the  PrisBCs,  to  the  Pupils  of  the  The  scene  between  Henry  and 

Seminaries  superintended  or  sup-  the  Chief  JnsUce.  was  singularly 

Sorted  by  the  School  Society,  was  interesting,  fconj  the  very  correct 

eld  at  the  House  of  Baboo  Gopee  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  Ian- 

ftA  obun  Deb,  in  Sobha  Bazar.    Sir  gnaff©.  a^^  n^**'*  sentiments  of  the 

Charles    Grey,  Sir   Edward  By-  »«ene  were  enunciated  by  two  very 

M,    Mr.    H.    Sbakespear,    Ma-  young  lads.  Cato's  Senate  Scene, 

iMu-aja    Baidynath    Roy,    and    a  and  Cato  himself,  in  particular^ 

number     of    other    Native    and  displayed  great  merit. 

£aropean    Gentlemen    were  pre*  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find 

aent.    The    Prizes,  consisting  of  the  operations  of  this  Society  con* 

English  Books,  were  distributed  to  tinue  to  be  so  actively  and  success* 

classes  as  call  up  in  snceession,  by  fully  i  sustained,  notwithstanding, 

the  Secretary  to  the  Society,  Mr.  in  common  with  all  voluntary  In- 

Bare,  by  whom  the  detailed  exa«  stitutions  in  this  country,  it  has 

minations  had  been  previously  con-  lost  part  of  its  interest  with  its 

dacted.    Some  occasional  veriftea-  novelty.    We  doubt  much  if  its 

tion  of  the  progress  of  the  Scholars,  character  be  generally  known.  The 

was  also  made  much  to  their  satis*  great  object  is  the  improved  In* 

faction,  by  difierent  visitors.    The  strnction  of  Native  youth  in  their 

olsiases   were    partly    Bengali  and  own  language,  and  eventually  ia 

partly  Bnglish,  in  the   latter    of  English.    The  first  is  effected  by 

^rfaioh   the    Senior    Pupils   were  the    superintendance    of    Native 

£oond  to  have  made  respectable  Schools^  many  of  which  arl  held 
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In-  the  honsefl  of  respectable  Ka« 
tives,  by  occasional  gratuities  to 
the  Bengali  masters,    wben  they 
are  active,  by  a  liberal  distribation 
of  elementary  books,  and  by  an 
annaal  examination  and  present- 
ation of  rewards.    The  Society  al- 
so maintains  a  Bengali  School,  at 
its  own  charge,  containing  about 
two  hundred  boys,  whilst  in  the 
Schools  of   the  first    description, 
amounting  to  between  eighty   and 
ninety,  there  are  about  three  thou- 
sand pupils.    For  the  second  par- 
pose,  or  English  tuition,  the  Society 
maintains  two    English    Schools, 
admission  to  which  is,    in    some 
degree,  the  reward  of  proficiency 
acquired   in    Bengali.     Ill   these 
Schools  the  Society  has  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Scholars  but  it  also 
maintains  thirty   Pupils    in    the 
Anglo- Indian  College  selected  from 
the  most  industrious  and  promis- 
ing of  its  own  Eleves.    It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that,  in  general, 
these  Scholar's  rank  amongst  the 
brightes.t  ornaments  of  the  College. 
Theexpence  of  these  arrangements 
Is  defrayed  by    priyate  subscrip. 
lions,  assisted  by  Government,  and 
with  reference  to  the  immense  good 
that  is  thus  effected,  we  know  of 
no  case  in  which  the  liberal  boun- 
ty of  Individuals  has  been  more 
profitably  exercised.— ^ov^.  Gaz. 
Fth.  28. 

Chowrifighte  Theatre. — A  Meet- 
ing of  the  Proprietors  was  held  at 
the  Theatre  yesterday  morning, 
agreeably  to  the  notice  published 
In  the  Gaseette  of  the  28tb  ultimo. 

Major  Campbell  having  been 
called  to  the  Chair,  it  was  stated 
to  the  Meeting  by  the  Managers, 
that  agreeably  to  the  existing  ar- 
rangement between  Mr.  Linton 
md  the  Proprietors,  it  was  that 
Gentleman's  intention  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  probab'e  suspension 
of  performances  during  the  hot 
weather,  to  put  the  house  in  repair, 
and  clean  and  fit  it  for  the  re- 
newal of  representations;  at  the 
same  tuie  that  this  was  effected,  the 


Managers  wished  to  sngsett  to  the 
ProprietorSjthe  expedience  of  mak« 
lag  various  alterations  in  the  con* 
struction  of  the  sta^e,  and  dispost* 
tion  of  the  scenery,  the  arraDge* 
meht  of  which,  at  present,  was 
exceedingly  defective,  embarrass* 
ittg  the  performances  at  all  times, 
obstructing  the  ready  change  of 
scene,  and  rendering  it  imposs  ble 
to  get  up  pieces  requiring  any  dis- 
play of  scenery  or  stage  contii- 
yance,  with  effect. 

The  Proprietors  prosent  having 
inspected  the  Premises,  and  satis- 
fied themselves  of  the  existing  ia- 
conveniences  onanimoosly  rsioiv- 
ed; 

That  an  alteration  In  thedispe* 
sition  of  the  Scenes,  and  conskntc- 
tion  of  the  Theatre  behind  the  car- 
tain,  was  highly  desirable  for  the 
more  convenient  and  effeotife  n* 
presentation  of  all  plays  whatever, 
and  indispensably  necessary  to 
get  up  pieces  of  scenic  effect  with 
success ;  and  the  present  was  a 
favourable  opportunity  formaluag 
the  requisite  Improvements. 

Upon  an  inspection  of  the  Plans 
and  Estimates  laid  before  them, 
the  Meeting  further  Resolved; 
That  the  CTSt  of  carrying  the 
proposed  alterations  into  effect  be 
computed  at  9,000  Rupees,  and 
that  the  amount  be  raised  by  aeoa* 
tribtttion,  from  the  Proprietors,  is 
the  proportion  of  100  Rupees  for 
each  single  share,  and  60  Rnpees 
on  each  share  more  than  one  ;tobe 
paid  by  two  Instalments,  one-half 
in  the  course  of  the  current  moath, 
and  one  in  August  next,  and  that 
the  Treasurer  should  be  authoris- 
ed to  make  the  collections  accord* 
ingly. 

The  thanksof  the  Meeting  were 
voted  to  the  Chairman :  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Proceedings  shooU 
be  published  in  the  OovemasBl 
Gazette. 

With  reference  to  the  above  pro* 
oeedings  we  may  observe,  that  the 
apparent  mismanagement  of  the 
Scenes  and  Machinery^   and  the 
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delays  between  the  aets  tbat  have 
been  so  often  tbe  theme  of  com- 
plaint at  this  Theatie,  have  been/ 
we  understand,  more  the  result  of 
the  want  of  accommodation  and 
arrangement,  than  of  ingenuity  or 
exertion  in  the  persons  employed. 
We  trust  therefore,  tbat  the  grati- 
iioalion  derivable  from  scenic  il- 
lusion will  no  more  be  destroyed 
by  these  a wic ward  reminiscences  of 
reality.  An  attempt  will  be  made, 
we  believe,  to  get  up  tbe  Frey- 
schutz  after  the  vacation,  as  a  proof 
of  the  benefit  afforded  by  the  im* 
provements.— &ovl.  Gaz,  March  6. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Gover- 
nor General,  we  understand  from  a 
Government  notification,  purposes 
!•  embark  ftom  Chandpaul  Ghaut, 
on  Saturday  next,the8th  of  March, 
His  Lordship  will  proceed  from 
Government  House  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  precisely. 

By  this  it  woirld  appear  that  the 
state  of  health  of  Lady  Sarah  Am« 
herstisso  far  improved  as  to  ad- 
mit of  recourse  being  had  to  tbe 
benefits  of  a  sea  voyage,  which,  we 
trust,  will  soon  bring  about  a  per- 
fect recovery. 

The  illness  of  this  noble  and 
amiable  young  Lady  has  been  of 
a  dangerous  and  protracted  nature 
—so  much  as  to  have  caused  the 
most  psdnfai  general  solicitude  re- 
garding her.  This,  her  mere  rank 
never  oould  have  occasioned.  The 
deep  interest  excited  for  her  here 
no  less  than,  we  understand, 
throughout  the  country,  was  caus- 
ed by  those  winning  traits  and 
kind  dispositions  which  are  always 
sure  to  create  general  regard— es- 
pecially when  lo  these  natural 
qualities  are  added  high  birth, 
unassuming  manners,  and  elegant, 
varied,  yet  modest  accomplish- 
ments. Indeed,  when  tbe  noble 
family  which  has  been  so^  long 
the  head  of  our  community  is 
about  to  leave  us,  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  alluding  to  the  affability 
and  kindness  of  demeanour  which 
.characterised  all  the  members  of 


It,  in  their  intercourse  with  society; 
and  which  was  untinctured  by 
aristocratic  formality,  or  cold  re* 
straint. 

There  are  certain  limits  beyond 
which  rank  and  authority  cannot 
pass,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  keep  at 
an  unnecessary,  repulsive  and  fri- 
gid  distance  from  it;  and  another 
to  cheerfully  and  frankly  approach 
the  delicate  line  of  demarcation 
where  the  conventional  distinctions 
and  graceful  amenities  of^  life  so- 
ciably meet* 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  ex* 
patiate  (even  if  it  were  becoming 
we  should)  upon  the  measures  of 
the  Government  we  serve.  We 
leave  them,  and  the  merits  of  his 
Lordship's  administration,  to  tho 
impartial  pen  of  tbe  historian, 
which  will  do  them  ample  justice. 
There,  is  one  point,  however,  which 
we  cannot  pass,  in  this  general 
way,  and  one  which  more  nearly 
concerns  us:— -we  allude  to  his 
Lordship's  liberal  and  indulgent 
consideration  towards  the  Press. 
Although  not  apt  to  trespass  our- 
selves upon  its  exercise,  yet  we 
should  not  but  admire  the  benign 
spirit  which  pervaded  this  depart^ 
ment  of  his  Iiordsbip.'s  authority, 
permitting  a  freedom  of  discussion 
that  indicated  his  confidence  in  the 
Press  itself,  no  less  than  his  reluc- 
tance to  deal  rigidly  with  it.  No- 
thing further  remains  for  us  to 
say,  except  to  wish  his  Lordship 
and  family,  as  we  do  most  sincere- 
ly and  cordially  a  s^fe  and  pros- 
perous voyage,  and  a  happy  arri- 
val, and  re-union  with  their  friends 
in  their  native  land  —India  Oaz^ 
March  6. 

This  morning  the  Right  Hon'ble 
Earl  Amherst  embark^  at  Chand- 
paul Ghaut,  on  board  His  (Vlajes* 
ty's  Yacht  Herald,  for  England. 
The  Countess  and  Lady  Sarah, 
whoso  health,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  is  improving,  preceded  his 
Lordship  in  their  carriage.  The 
road  from  Government  House  was 
lined  with  the  69th  Regiment  cl^ 
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Foot,  tho  Body  Gaardi  and  Sepoys^ 
forming  a  street,  through  which 
his  Lordship  walked,  attended  by 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  Sir  Edward 
fiyan,  the  Lord  Bi3hop,  the  Ho- 
norable W.  B.  Bayley,  hif  Lord- 
ship's Staff,  the  several  Secretaries, 
and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen. 
Exactly  at  seven  o*cIock  his  Lord- 
ship left  Government  House,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  Ghaut,  said  a 
few  words  to  those  around  him, 
expressive,  we  believe,  for  we  were 
not  near  enough*to  hear  the  pre- 
cise words,  of  his  regret  at  circum- 
stances attending  his  departure, 
but  acknowledging  the  kind  atten- 
tion he  had  ever  received  from  the 
society  he  was  leaving ;  he  embark- 
ed on  board  the  State  barge,  at  \% 
minutes  past  7,  for  the  Yacht, 
whose  yards  were  manned,  as  well 
as  the  yards  of  the  different  Go- 
Ternment  vessels.  At  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  7  his  Lordship  reached 
the  Tacht,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  Enterprize^  H,  C. 
Steamer,  Captain  J.  H.  Johnston, 
R.  N,,  lashed  her  alongside.  Soon 
after  passing  the  Fort  a  Royal  sa- 
lute  was  fired,  and  befote  half  past. 
8  o'clock  the  two  vessels  were  out 
of  sight  of  the  town.  The  Enter- 
ptize  will  tow  the  Yacht  down  to 
the  Trades,  returning  to  Trinco- 
mallee  or  Madras  for  coals^  on  her 
way  back  to  Bengal. 

A  great  number  of  persons  were 
assembled  on  the  esplanade  and 
ghaut,  and  the  boats  on  the  river 
lendeivd  the  scene  highly  inteiest- 
pg» 

There  have  appeared  some  re- 
narks 'by  the  Editor  of  the  India 
Gaz9ttef  on  tlie  departure  of  Earl 
Amherst  for  England.  The  Editor 
abstains  from  saying  any  thing  on  the 
ineasi»resof  his  Lordship's  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  which  beseems 
to  regard  a  prohibited  subject,  yet 
expresses  himself  without  reserve 
on  one  important  branch  of  policy 
^  that  he  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
Pttblio   Press.    While  we  agree 


with  oar  co-temperary,  that  dar* 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Amherst  the  perio- 
dical press  has  enjoyed  a  greater 
liberty,  than  its  opening  measurei 
led  us  to  anticipate,    we  caanot 
think  the  Editor  has  hit  exacUy 
opon  that  part  of  his  Lordship]! 
Administration,  on  which  pablie 
opinion  will  be  most  unaaimoo! 
in  applaading  him.    The  first  acU. 
of  this  administration^   we  need 
scarcely    say,     were    called  oat 
against    as   oppressive  by  those,. 
who  rep;ard  a  jfree  Prea  and  /r«* 
dUcttssum    as     privileges,    which 
Englishmen  ought  to  enjoy  as  moch 
in  India,  as  at  home;  while  the 
latitude  afterwards  permitted,  ha» 
been  deprecated  by  others  as  an- 
wise,  who  take  an  opposite  view 
of  matters.    In  only  one  point  are 
all  parties  agreed,  that   whether 
his  Lordship  tightened  or  relaxed 
the  reins  in  regard  to  the  Press  of 
this  country,  only  one  object  was 
before  him— tlie  upright  and  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  doty. 
We  believe  that  no  Governor  Ge- 
neral was  ever  actuated,   in  his 
public  conduct,  both  towards  the 
Press  and  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  State,  by  motives  more 
removed  from  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality, or  more  pure  and  oprigbt 
in  their  source  and   tendency.-^ 
John  Bull,  March  8. 

CAVALRY  DRIVER. 

Mutlra,  2^th  Febrwary,  1827.- 
Brigadier  Sleigh  requests  Major 
Arnold  will  convey  to  his  Officers 
the  satisfaction  he  experienced  at 
the  Inspection  of  the  2d  Light  Ca- 
valry. Though  the  horses  are 
much  out  of  condition  (which  hf* 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
by  the  long  march  they  are  jastof, 
and  the  want  of  grass  thro' the 
different  states  they  have  passed^ 
yet  tffe  attention  throughoat  »# 
Regt.  and  the  zeal  manifested  bf 
the  whole  of  the  young  Oftcei* 
proves  to  him,  that  only  ashort  r«|t 
IS  required  to  hrin^  t)i<MiJ«u* 
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Tbo  information,  which  the 
Officers  in  Command  of  troops 
have  been  able  to  give  of  every 
thing  relative  to  them  ;  the  care  of 
their  appoinments,  and  the  regn- 
larity,  with  which  the  whole  of 
their  books  are  kept,  shew  the 
best  attention  has  been  paid  by 
every  individual,  and  reflects  mnch 
credit  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Com- 
mandant Johnstone  (the  late  Com- 
mandant Officer  of  the  Regiment) 
who  has  established  so  excellent  a 
system  in  the  Corps. 

The  movements  were  well  se- 
lected by  Major  Arnold  and  exe- 
cuted with  precision  and  activity. 
*-  It  now  only  remains  for  the 
Brigadier  to  assure  the  Regiment, 
generally  of  the  pleasure  he  will 
receive  in  making  his  report  to 
the  Right  Hon'ble  the  Comman^ 
der-in*  Chief. 

(Signed)  A.  AHMUTY, 

il.  x/«  C» 

CAVALRY  ORDER. 

Muttra,  I2ih  March,  1828.— 
Brigadier  Sleigh  having  finished 
the  Inspection  of  the  2d  Regiment 
of  Cavalry  nnder  the  Command 
of  Lieut.  Colonel  Arnold,  has 
mach  pleasure  in  expresing  his 
jnost  perfect  satisfaction  at  the 
general  appearance  and  effective 
state  of  the  Corps. 

The  movements,  discipline  and 
external  management,  together 
"with  the  good  condition  of  the 
Horses,  reflects  great  credit  on 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Arnold,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Officers. 

The  Brigadier  will  feel  mnch 
satisfaction  in  conveying  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  these  his 
sentiments ;  he  begs  the  Comman- 
ding Officer,  European  and  Native 
Officers  will  accept  his  best  thanks 
for  the  zeal  manifested  throughoat 
the  Corps  for  the  good  of  the  ser- 
Tlce. 

(Signed)    J.  W.  SLEIGH, 
BrigiuKirn 


New  Road  to  ffarden  Reaeh.^^ 
At  the  meeting  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  of  the  Subscribers  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Strand  Road 
to  Garden  Reach,  it  was  determin- 
ed that  the  Gentlemen  who  had 
subscribed  a  Donation  of  One 
Share,  should  be  allowed  two  free 
Tickets  each  ;  Messrs.  Colvin  and 
Co.  were  appointed  Treasurers  for 
collecting  the  subscriptions,  and  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs* 
Torton,  Wood,  Kyd,  Colvin, 
Smoult,  Alexander,  Horrymohoii 
Takore,  Prinsep,  Gordon,  and 
Rajah  Buddinauth  Roy,  to  give 
effort  to  the  improvement  in  ques^ 
tion. 

We  certainly  wish  well  to  this 
undertaking.  It  is  anquestion* 
ably  one  of  public  convenience, 
and  a  very  fitting  continuation  of 
the  Strand  Road,  which  is  admit* 
ted  by  all  to  be  among  the  greatest 
improvements  recently  made  in 
Calcutta.  The  merit  of  project- 
ing and  carrying  into  effect  those 
improvements,  especially  in  the 
way  of  Roads,  has  not  been,  to  onr 
knowledge,  ascribed  to  any  parti* 
oolar  person.— They  seem  to  be 
the  united  work  of  many.  We 
have  here  no  McAdam,  who  in 
England,  is  called  the  Collossus  of 
Roads  l^Govt,  Gaz.  April  7« 

SUTTEE  AT  HOWRAH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Benoal  Hur^ 
karu  and  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Editor,— The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  the  Snttee  which 
took  place  yesterday  morning  at 
Snikeah.  The  widow  was  a  yonng 
and  interesting  looking  woman, 
and  by  the  death  of  her  husband  at 
his  bequest  had  become  possessed 
of  a  fortune  of  3  lacs  of  rupees. 
She  was  a  native  of  BalasorOi  of  the 
Tamooli  cast.  Her  hnsband  was 
a  respectable  man,  in  the  employ  of 
government  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable landed  and  other  proper- 
ty. From  the  moment  of  his  death 
the  widow  declared  her  determina- 
tion to  attend  him  on  the  funeral 
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pile,  a  resolution  wlitch  sho  has 
kept  in  a  manner  which  seems  in- 
credible. 

Daring  the  day,  she  distributed 
to  the  poor  and  to  her  servants, 
money  to  the  amount  of  3000  Rs. 
iKsides  dispersing  all  her  jewels 
among  her  relations:  and  just  be« 
fore  mounting  the  pile,  she  made 
her  will  with  perfect  composure. 
SbewasTisitcdby  many  people  on 
Friday,  all  of  whom  endeavoured 
more  or  less  sincerely,  to  dirert  her 
from  her  object;  but  she  had 
*'  eaten  the  oath,''  which  cannot  be 
recalled,  had  twined  the  holy  tool- 
see  branch  in  her  hair,  and  the 
world  and  all  its  concerns  were  to 
her  as  nought. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Saturday* 
a  very  large  crowd  had  collected, 
the  greatest  order  and  decorum 
prevSled  thronghont  the  immense 
multitude,  who  though  certainly 
Brought  there  by  curiosity,  exhi- 
bited wondrous  little  of  that  pro- 
pensity in  their  faces.  "  A  stupid 
moment  motionless  they  stood,'' 
and  might  have  stood  for  hours,  or 
until  the  important  matter  of  cook« 
ing,  &o.  should  be  dispatched, 
wniie  the  poor  miserable  object  of 
all  this  portentous  preparation, 
was  to  be  seen  seated  on  a  wicker 
frame  placed  on  the  ground  by  the 
aide  of  her  dead  husband  whom 
she  continued  still,  as  she  had 
done  all  day  and  night,  to  fan  with 
a  bunch  of  flowers. 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  poor  in- 
fatuated creature  became  'most 
impatient  for  the  Magistrate's  des- 
stUy^  who  on  these  occasions  al- 
ways attends  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  any  constraint,  and 
see  justice  done :  7  o'clock  came 
and  8,  but  no  word  of  the  necessary 
order.  With  very  different  feel- 
,  ings,  yet  with  no  less  intensity  of 
anxious  expectation,  did  the  widow 
enquire  from  time  to  time  for  this 
important  person,  than  does  the 
>Iewgate  criminal  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Sheriff, 

He  came  a  fine  looking  man  with 
an  immense  black  beard  and  bushy 


•ye-brows  which  hid  from  ob^rva* 
ti«n  the  penetratiag  glance  of  a 
pair  of  very  intelligent  grey  eyes. 
Carrying  in  his  hand  the  docu- 
ment which  under  legal  authority 
permits  such  things  to  take  their 
course,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
forcible  and  touching,  he  now 
pointed  out  to  the  woman,  the  sio 
and  folly  of  the  course  she  was 
about  to  follow— explained  to  her 
by  reference  to  their  own  shasters, 
the  absurdity  (or  at  least  the  doq« 
necessity)  of  such  a  prooeedio;, 
assured  her  of  protection  if  she 
should  still  incline  to  change,  and 
appealed  to  the  imploring  faoes, 
and  the  tears  of  her  people  around 
for  a  testimony  of  the  truth  o(hi§ 
arguments. 

The  woman  listened  attentiTely, 
and  replied  fully,  calmly,  and 
steadily.  She  treated  such  motives 
as  wealth,  rank,  and  kindred  with 
disdain  and  with  much  apparent 
reason  appealed  to  her  total  in- 
difference to  all  sublunary  things, 
by  the  disposal  she  was  about  to 
make  of  them. 

She  argued  for  half  an  boor, 
apparently  with  much  earnestness, 
and  but  for  the  **  Recollections"  to 
which  she  very  fluently  gave  ut- 
terance of  previous  existences,  and 
previous  immolations,  the  convic- 
tion would  have  fastened  upon  me 
that  she  actually  believed  her  owq 
future  destiny  as  being  perfectly 
fixed,  since  in  most  glowing  Ian* 
guage  and  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, she  talked  of  the  glories 
and  the  happiness  which  awaited 
her  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens 
which  she  was  now  going  to  enter 
trebly  purified,  as  gold  three  times 
tried. 

When  told  that  no  compulsion 
should  be  employed  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  her  vows,  her  an- 
swer was  in  disdain.  *'  Upon  con* 
pulsion  ?!  I  no  1  I  shall  leap  into 
his  arms." 

Accordingly  the  body  was  no# 
moved  and  laid  upon  the  pile,  the 
widow  carrying  the  feet,  whieb  abf 
frequently' kissed  and  placed onbff 
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bead.  She  then  went  down  to  the 
rifcr  to  bathe  and  returned,  dress- 
ed in  a  gay  and  expensive  scarlet 
•atiD  tunie,  and  wearing  a  crown 
of  beads,  i  thought  souno  moment- 
ary pangs  heaved  her  bosom  as 
she  saw  the  frightful  reality  of  her 
condition  before  her,  her  li^s  for  a 
moment  quivered,  but  slie  speedily 
rallied  and  with  the  most  perfect 
composuie,  and  a  hand  already 
blistered  to  the  bone  to  show  her 
courage,  and  of  which  not  one 
sinew  quivered,  she  prepared  a 
cake  of  rice  and  plantains  which- 
she  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse.  She  then  poured  some  holy 
WHter  over  his  face,  walked  several- 
times  round  the  pile,  throwing 
around  from  a  vessel  which  she 
carried  under  one  arm,  parched 
rice,  and  exhibiting  in  her  counter* 
nance  tite  most  perfect  saiisfaction 
with  herself,  she  without  assist- 
ance from  any  one  composedly 
climbed  up,  placed  herself  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  elapsed  his 
putrid  body  with  her  limbs^  and 
placed  his  head  on  her  arm. 

A  Brahmin  threw  a  sheet  over 
t4iem,  whispered  a  few  words  to 
tiie  devotee,  and  retired.  Several 
attendants  now  began  hastily  to 
pile  op  the  altar  and  its  sacrifice 
with  logs  of  wood. 

Some  English  gentlemen  who 
were  present,  indignantly  interfer- 
ed to  prevent  this,  and  a  few  mi- 
nutes elapsed,  during  which  the 
right  arm  of  the  devotee  was  raised 
and  continued  steadily,  beckoning 
to  the  crowd  as  if  in  the  exercise 
of  devotion.  . 

Oh!  bow  my  blood  onrdled  at 
ibis  renewed  testimony  of  her  re- 
solution, having  till  now  greatly 
doubted  of  the  possible  completion 
of  tbe  mortal  sin, 
Tis  fired  — 

All  that  of  Uviog  or  of  dead  remain. 
In  one  wild  roar  expired. 
Y«t  that  came  not  from  the  fiaming 
ftltar,  unshackled  by  one  cord,  one 
straw,  the  victims's  hand  was  seen 
ftoaid  the  flames  waving  ^  before, 
and  her  voice  (bad  it  been  possible 
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amidst  the  3  ell  of  a  worshipinj^ 
multitude)  might  still  have  been 
heard  as  before,  calling  upon  the 
name  of  her  God, 

'^  Invitum  qui  servatidem  facit 
Occident!." 

A  SPECTATOR. 

Howrah,  dth  ApnL 
Hurkaru,  Apr  IH.] 

LA   PEYROUSE. 

Having  been  favored  with  » 
perusal  of  Captain  Dillon's  narra* 
tive  of  his  proceedings,  .we  are 
enabled  to  give  its  substance,  toge- 
ther with  a  list  of  the  articles 
brought  round  here  in  the  JRttearch^ 
from  ^^anicolo,  or  Malicolo,  or  La 
Fey  rouse. 

The  arttoles  brought  round  by 
Captain  Dillon,  have  already  beeir 
submitted  to  the  inspeoiion  of  the 
authorities  here:  and  should  they 
l>e  fully  satisfied  df  their  having 
belonged  to  the  vessels  and  crews 
of  the  lamented  French  Naviga- 
tor's vessels,  we  should  conceive  ft 
probable  that  they  Hill,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  French  Govern* 
ment  here,  be  forwarded  to  France, 
in  which  case  Captain  Dillon's 
appeal  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany them  founded  as  it  in  reason 
and  justice,  will  no  doubt  be  suo'o 
cessful.  Pa/mam  qvi  meruit  fermt  I 
The  French  Government  stands 
pledged  to  *^  repaid,  aetording  to 
the  importwiictt  of  the  service,  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  lend 
assistance  to  iliese  Navigators, 
obtaiff  informatiiin  concerning  them 
or  so  much  as  procure  for  France 
the-  restitntion  of  such  Papers  or 
othe*-  effects  of  whatever  hittd^ 
which  belonged  or  might  have  helonga- 
ed  to  their  expedition*'*  Captain 
Dillon  has  certainly  earned  what- 
ever reward  the  determination  of 
the  question  as  to  the  fate  of  La 
Perouse  may  be  deemed  to  merit, 
ani  it  is  hoped  be  will   receive  it. 

The  following  is   the  substance 
of  Capt.  D.'a 

NARRATIVE. 
<*  t  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  on 
t'le  4tb  June,  1827.  and  anohored 
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kt  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  N«w 
Zealand  oo  the  Ist  of  July. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
lulj,  I  sailed  for  the  River  Thames, 
and  arrived  off  it's  month  the  same 
night;  the  i^ind  being  anfavonr-« 
able  for  enterinji;  it  next  morning. 
■  ■■  Not  wishing  to  lose-  time, 
I  bore  away  for  Tongataboo,  the 
capital  of  the  Friendly  Ulands^ 
to  procure  a  sea  stock,  spars,  &c. 

Another  view  that  1  had  in 
steering  for  TongaUboo,  was  to 
meet  with  Captain  Dumont  U'Ur« 
^ille,  of  His  Most  Christian  Majes- 
ty's sloop  of  War  Aitrolftbe,  who 
had  sailed  from  New  Zealand 
about  two  montha  before  my  arii- 
'val  there. 

On  the  lAtb  of  Aagust,  I  an- 
ohored  io  Tongataboo  roads  and 
was  shortly  after  visited  by  a 
French  deserter  from  the  A$trolakef 
and  an  EagUshman  who  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Port  au 
Prince,  aBritsh  Privateer  of  32 
guns,  that  was  cut  oflF  at  one  of 
those  Islands  in  December^  18  (i 

This  person  informed  me  that 
the  Attioldh€  had  sailed  from 
Tonga  to  "Survey  the  Fegee  Is- 
lands, about  the  middle  of  Juno 
last,  having  been  very  unfortunalo 
during  her  stay  here. 

On  entering  the  harbour  of  Tan- 
gataboo  the  Astrolabe  got  on 
shore,  in  which  state  she  remained 
for  eight  days  exposed  to  the  great- 
est dangers,  having  lost  her  false 
kneel,  two  anchors  and  cables. 

She  was  at  length  providentially 
extricated  from  her  perilous  situa- 
tion by  an  unusually  high  flow 
pf  tide  that  enabled  her  to  float; 
such  washer  danger  atone  period 
that  the  commander  prepared  to 
abandon  her  to  the  Islanders,  and 
vith  this  intent  had  actually  sent 
bis  Plate,  Cash,  &c.  to  the  Eng- 
lish mission  establishment,  near  to 
the  anchorage. 

After  the  Aitrolahe  had  floated, 
she  entered  the  port  and  remained 
at  anchor  one  month,  repairing  the 
damage  sustained  darii^^  the  lato 


A  few  days  prior  to  her  depar- 
ture, a  misunderstanding  arose  be- 
tween the  crew  and  the  Islanders 
on  shore,  and  in  an  encounter  that 
ensued,  three  of  the  latter  wera 
killed,  and  one  of  the  former,  a 
Corporal  of  Marines. 

The  next  morning  I  was  visited 
by  several  of  my  old  acquaint* 
ances,  one  of  whom  ofi(ered  me  a 
double  barrel  Peroussion  French 
gun  and  a  silver  watch,  w^ch 
were  taken  from  the  officers  of  the 
Astrolabe  during  the  late  engage- 
ment. The  French  Gentleman  on 
board  purchased  the  watch,  and  I, 
the  gun,  with  a  view  to  restore 
them  to  tlie  proper  owners  wliom 
I  shortly  expected  to  meet  with 
among  the  Islands. 

On  hearing  the  above  aceount^ 
with  what  came  within  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  American  Ship 
JDuke  of  Portland  being  cut  off  at 
Tonga,  and  also  a  part  of  the 
crews  of  three  whalers  being  killed 
in  defending  th^ir  Ships  agalnsi 
the  attacks  of  the  Islanders,  with* 
in  the  last  four  years.  I  was  de^ 
termined  although  an  old  visiter 
and  great  favourite  among  thesr 
sons  of  Nature,  not  to  trust  to 
their  friendship  for  my  safety. 

To  prevent  surprise  I  divided 
the  crew  into  three  vratehes  with 
an  officer  at  the  head  of  each, 
whom  I  reminded  of  the  fatal  acct<% 
dents  which  befel  our  country  men 
as  above  stated,  enjoining  tbo 
strictest  vigilance  to  be  ohiierved. 

Notwithstanding  these  injnno- 
tions.  to  my  great  surprise  and  as* 
tonishnient,  I  am  sorry  to  relata 
that  I  found  the  3nd  officer,  with 
his  watch,  fast  asleep  before  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  aoth  o£ 
August. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  un- 
der the  stem,  Immediately  looked 
ed  out  of  the  window,  and  observ- 
ed there  a  long  double  canoe,  with 
about  70  men  on  board,  closely  foU 
lowed  by  eighteen  other  oanoes  of 
a  smaller  size. 

Much  alarmed  at  this  nnoxpeal* 
od  risitp  I  inppossd-tha  abi|^  wai 
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on  tbe  point  of  being  boarded— I 
bad  a  pair  of  Pistols  and  Blunder- 
bass  loaded  in  my  cabin— it  bein^ 
quite  dark,  tbe  only  arms  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on  was  a  pistol,  with 
which  I  rushed  on  to  the  quarter 
deck,  where  I  passed  the  2nd  offi« 
cer  fust  asleep,  and  from  thenoe  to 
the  poop,  where  I  discharged  it 
among  the  Islanders  in  the  canoe. 
I  was  closely  followed  by  a  na- 
tive pf  the  Island,  an  old  shipmate 
of  mine,  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  slept  on  board  that 
night :  he  called  out  to  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  canoe  to  keep  off, 
otherwise  that  the  ship's  guns 
would  be  instantly  discharged  on 
them.  By  this  time  the  crew  took 
the  alarm,  and  were  all  at  qaar- 
Urs. 

To  this  manoBUvre  tbe  Resfarch 
18  indebted  for  her  safety :  had  I 
been  five  minutes  later,  she  would 
have  (no  doubt)  sfaared  a  similar 
^ate  to  the  Pert  nu  Fringe  and 
Duke  cf  Portland. 

On  questioning  the  Islanders  af- 
ter daylight  as  to  their  business 
alongside  the  ship  in  tbe  dark, 
tb^y  replied,  that  they  come  to 
trade— let  that  be  as  it  may,  they 
always  come  off  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  trade  and  surprise,  bein^ 
never  onarmed. 


I  sighted  Tucopia  on  tbe  ^h  of 
September,  and  t»ent  Martin  Bus* 
shart  on  shore  to  procare  interpret- 
ers and  bring  off  the  Lascar  who 
had  visited  Mantcola. 

Towards  evening  the  boat  retnin* 
ed  with  tbe  Lascar,  and  a  petty 
chief  naiMd  Ratbea^of  equnl  rank 
on  the  Island,  with  an  Esquire  in 
British  society,  who  offered  his 
services  as  pilot  and  interpreter 
for  Manioola. 

I  endeavonred  to  prevail  upon 
the  Lascar  to  accompany  me,  but 
in  vain  :  he  persisted,  as  npon  my 
former  visit,  in  his  determination 
not  to  leave  his  wife,  friends  and 
adopted  ooantry. 

This  man  is  a  native  of  Sural, 
and  at  his  first  introduction  was 
nnintelligible  to  us,  bis  langnago 
being  a  confused  mixture  of  Kng- 
lish,  Bengalee,  Fegee  and  Tnco* 
plan. 

I  learnt  from  him  that  it  was  six 
years  since  last  he  visited  Mani- 
cola  in  a  Taoopian  canoe,  at  which 
time  there  were  living  on  that  Is* 
land  two  old  white  men,  who  were 
formerly  a  part  of  the  crews  belong* 
ing  to  the  ships  wrecked  there: 
and  that  he  bad  seen  several  parts 
of  the  wreck,  consisting  of  pieces 
of  Iron,  Brass  Guns,  ^.  &c. 

It  being  near  night,  I  stood  on 
different  tacks  till  day  light  of  the 


Having  completed  my  stock  of   6tb,  when  I  sent  the  draughtsman 


fresh  provisions.  Wood,  water  and 
npars,  I  set  sail  from  Tongataboo 
on  the  36tb  August,  taking  with 
me  three  of  the  Islanders  as  inter- 
.preters. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  I  hove 
to  off  the  island  of  Rothuma,  and 
'was  soon  after  visited  by  some  of 


on  shore  with  Martin  Bosshart 
and  another  person,  to  purchase 
from  the  Islanders  all  the  articles 
in  their  possession  that'belonged  to 
tbe  ships  wrecked  off  Manicola.  • 
The  boats  returned*  in  the  after- 
noon with  the  articles  enaraerst^ 
ted  In  the   following  list,    under 


tbe  natives,  and  two  English  sailors   date  tbe  6th  of  September,  1827. 


who  resided  on  shore. 

From  the  latter  I  Tearnt  that  tbe 
-Astrolabe  had  not  touched  at  that 
Island.  I  left  with  them  a  letter 
for  Captain  Dumont  D'Urville,  in- 
forming him  of  the  objects  of  my 
tFoyage,  and  directing  him  to  fol- 
low the  Research  to  Tucopia,  where 
be  would  learn  further  particulars 
from  mo. 
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The  handle  of  a  sword  therein  men- 
tioned belongs  to  the  guard  which 
I  took  to  Calcutta,  on  the  $^.  Pa^ 
iriek,  and  has  similar  stamps  and 
cyphers  on  it. 

I  also  left  another  letter  here  for 
Captain  Dunlont  D'Urville  direct- 
ing him  whereto  find  me. 

My  business  at  Tucopia  being 
completed,  I    bore  awaj  shortly 
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after  dark  for  Manicola,  the  Pilot 
stuping;  his  course  by  a  brilliant 
star  in  the  West ;  at  10  o'clock 
next  morning:  I  found  myself  in 
Bight  of  a  middling  sized  high  Is- 
land. 

At  noon  it  was  distant  3  or  4 
kajcues,  I  could  perceive  the  Is- 
land to  be  surroanded  with  inna- 
saeraiile  dangers  sacb  as  coral 
veefs,  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  otheis  with  one,  two  and  three 
fathoms  Mater  over  them,  several 
sand  banks,  &c. 

The  day  was  too  far  spent  to 
send  the  ship's  boats  in  search  of 
anchorage  .on  which  account  I 
passed  the  night  upon  different 
tacks  off  and  on  towards  tlie  Island. 

At  day  light  next  morning  the 
(8th  September,)  1  dispatched  two 
armed  boats  in  which  were  M. 
Busshart  and  Rathea  in  search  for 
a  port,  and  to  open  a  ftienly  inter* 
eourse  with  the  Islanders,  they 
returned  an  hour  after  dark  with 
intelligence  that  a  port  had  been 
discovered  which  might  be  entered 
avithout  difficulty. 
.  The  ofiicer  to  whom  T  entrusted 
the  execution  of  this  duty,  further 
informed  me,  that  on  passing  a 
point «  f  land  the  boats  came  sud- 
denly OD  a  native  village,  the  in- 
liabilants  of  which  perceiving 
Ihem,  hastily  sounded  the  cong 
shell  for  war,  which  alarmed  the 
villagers,  aU  of  whom  arming 
IhemseUes  with  bows  and  poison- 
ed arrows,  rushed  towards  the 
Jbeach  and  commenced  the  anima- 
tion or  war-dance. 

Kathea,  the  Tucopian^  hove*  er 
jiddcessed  them  in  the  Manicolan 
dialect,  desiring  them  not  to  be 
alarmed,  he  had  brought  them  a 
ship  laden  viith  beads,  cutlery, 
.&c.  and  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  white  men,  who 
were  not  spirits,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another  land,  that  made 
presents  to  all  the  chiefs,  whose 
countries  iliey  visited. 

Upon    hearing    this   they    laid 

down  their  arms  and  called  their 

"  vomen,  children  and  old  men  from 


the  woods  where  they  bad  secreted 
themselves  from  the  supposed  in* 
vaders  of  their  country. 

They  invited  liathea  to  land  and 
when  be  complied  received  him 
\ery  kindly,  requesting  him  also 
to  call  one  of  the  sailors  on 
shore  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  he  was  a  man  like  themselves. 

Martin  Busshart  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  convincing  them 
by  fearle&sly  jumping  on  the  beach, 
and  was  received  in  a  very  frfend« 
ly  manner:  his  flesh  and  skin 
were  minutely  examined,  and  all 
present  were  soon  satisfied  that  he 
was  a  luiman  being. 

Presents  of  beads,  buttons,  &c. 
were  then  distributed  among  the 
villagers  who  promised,  as  the 
bo^ts  departed  to  visit  the  ship 
next  day. 

We  were  employed  from  this 
period  to  the  IStii  (September)  in 
search  of  a  better  harbour  than 
that  discovered,  but  not  being  able 
to  succeed,  1  anchored  at  the  port 
alluded  to  on  the  13th. 

The  rainy  season  had  already 
set  in,  and  the  climate  was  exceed- 
ingly unhealthy:  several  of  tli« 
Europeans  on  board  were  oonfined 
by  fever  and  ague  from  which  they 
did  not  recover  till  after  saitiD^ 
from  New  South  Wales. 

I  made  particular  enquiry  after 
the  two  white  men  left  at  Hani- 
cola,  and  gathered  from  the  oldest 
natives,  the  following  intelligeno* 
respecting  them,  and  the  ships  they 
came  in. 

When  the  oldest  Islanders  were 
boys,  on  one  dreadful  stormy  night, 
that  unroofed  their  hoases,  broke 
down  their  fruit  trees,  and  did  con- 
siderable other  damage  two  large 
ships  were  lost  on  the  South 
West  side  of  the  Island  near  the 
villages  of  Wannow  and  Priow; 
one  of  them  sunk  in  down  water. 
the  other  was  thrown  on  the  reef. 

The  spirits  on  board  of  the  latMr 
ship  carried  on  shore  to  Priow 
several  articles  that  served  to  aa* 
sist  in  building  a  small  two  masted 
vessel,  in  which  they^  sailed  -awAjt 
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leavififi^  two  of  their  number  be- 
bind,  I  was  upon  the  spot  where 
the  small  vessel  wasboilt. 

These  men  were  known  to  the 
Islanders,  by  the  name  of  Mara, 
one  of  whom  died  about  3^  years 
before  my  arrival,  the  other  who 
resided  wiih  a  Chief  of  the  Paw- 
corie  tribe  joined  his  protector  in 
war  wherein  he  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight 
to  one  of  the  neighboaring  Islands, 
bis  friend,  the  While  Man  accom- 
panying him  on  the  voyage. 

This  event  happened  ]|  reasons 
(or  years;  the  measure  of  their 
year  is  estimated  by  the  succession 
of  a  wet  and  dry  season)  prior  to 
my  arrival  since  which  time  no- 
thing further  has  been  beard  of  the 
Pawcorie  tribe. 

The  nati?es  of  Manicola  stated 
tliat^reat  wars  has  been  carried 
on  between  the  whites  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  and  South 
West  sides  of  the  Island,  during 
which  five  of  the  Wannow  Chiefs 
and  forty  of  their  men  were  slain. 

We  anchored  on  the  East  side  of 
the  Island,  in  W«  B  Bayley's  Bay, 
and  soon  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  neighbouring  villages  were 
generally  at  war  with  those  on  the 
West  and  South  West  sides  of  it, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disturbances  between  their  ene- 
mies and  the  White  Men;  and 
that  they  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
people  from  the  wrecks. 

The  natives  near  our  anchorage 
were  very  communicative  in  all 
they  knew  concerning  the  unhappy 
e%ent;  while  those  inhabiting  that 
part  near  where  the  ships  were 
IV recked  were  directly  the  reverse 
being  much  disinclined  to  afford 
.us  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, excusing  themselves  by  say- 
ing that  the  people  who  recollect- 
ed the  circumstance  had  all  died, 
though  evasion  was  stamped  visibly 
in  the  hoary  locks,  Trinkled  coun- 
tenances and  age  striken  appear- 
ance of  many  who  made  use  of 
this  subterfuge  to  ayoid  the  drift 
.q£  my  inquiries. 


The  fact  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Wannow  and  Priow  regarded 
me  with  looks  of  jealousy  and  sus« 
picion  dreading  that  I  had  come 
to  sCwk  satisfaction  for  the  mur- 
ders they  had  committed  on  the 
shipwrecked  white  men, 

I  sailed  from  Manicola  on  the 
8th  of  October  with  the  intention 
of  visiting  the  Islands  to  leeward, 
in  search  of  the  Frenchman  who 
had  fled  with  the  Pawcorie  tribe* 

The  nearest  to  Manicola  is  Our- 
ry's  Island,  or  New  Alderney  of 
Captain  Carteret  in  A.  I).  1767-* 
He  has  laid  down  five  islands  in 
this  situation,  only  one  of  which 
now  exists,  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants Otooboa. 

I  took  from  Manicola  a  native  of 
Otooboa,  and  sent  him  on  shore 
next  morning  with  two  armed  boats 
which  returned  in  the  evening 
without  having  procured  any  ini 
formation  respecting  the  French- 
man ;  the  boats  brought  off  two 
Tucopians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  I 
bore  away  for  the  next  Island  ia 
Sight  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Santa  Cruz  ;  by  the  ISnglish  Cap. 
tain  Carteret,  Lord  Egmont's  Is- 
land and  by  the  natives  Indenney. 

I  spent  the  night  between  this 
Island  and  Thinnacoraw,  alias 
the  Volcano  Island  of  Carteret 
which  was  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
and  emited  at  short  intervals  large 
quanties  of  burning  lava  that  rolN 
ed  down  its  stupendous  sides  ia 
torrents. 

Next  morning  (nth),  I  entered 
La  Graciosa  bay  in  the  Island  of 
Indenney  or  Santa  Craz,  and  was 
soon  surrounded  by  175  canoes 
carrying  from  3  to  5  men  each. 

Before  I  reached  the  anchorage 
they  commenced  an  attack  by 
shooting  some  poisoned  arrows  on 
board  the  ship,  which  were  return- 
ed by  a  discharge  of  nine  mus- 
kets, to  convince  them  in  time 
that  though  peaceably  inclined,  we 
were  not  to  be  assailed  with  impu- 
nity. The  only  injury  done  on  the 
occaaioo  was  to  one  of  the  Islaa- 
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derswbo  received  a  mtisketball 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm. 

I  anchored  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  near  where  the  Spanish  Admi- 
ral Mendana  established  and  aban- 
doned his  Colony,  aboat  232  years 
ago ;  I  do  not  lielieve  that  any 
ship  has  entered  La  Gractosa  bay 
since  that  period  except  the  i?e- 
§earek. 

MyTncopian  interpreter  Rathea 
0onld  not  understand  one  word 
spoken  by  these  Islanders  ;  his 
two  countrymen  who  joined  the 
ship  at  Otooboa  acted  for  liira. 

I  inquired  if  the  Chief  of  the 
Pawoorie  tribe  from  Manicola 
with  the  White  Man  had  arrived 
at  Indenny,  the  natives  replied 
that  no  such  persons  had  ever 
been  seen  there. 

While  at  anchor  in  La  Graci- 
osa's  bay  I  called  a  Council  of  my 
officers,  pursuant  to  the  instruc- 
tions wilh  which  I  was  furnished  - 
on  that  head  to  deliberate  whether 
further  search  ought  to  be  made, 
or  not  for  the  supposed  Survivors 
from  the  shipwrecks  ;  when  we 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
further  search  would  be  ineflectual 
I  was  induced  to  give  my  vole  on 
this  side  of  the  question  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Qo^calthy  state  of 
my  crew. 

Aathea  and  Martin  Busshart 
now  applied  to  be  relanded  at  Tu- 
eopia  according  to  the  engagement 
I  had  entered  into  with  them  be- 
fore quitting  that  Island.  My 
present  circumstances  rendering 
It  difficult  to  act  in  this  matter  by 
myself,  I  ealled  a  Council  of  my 
offioers  who  were  of  opinion  that 
these  men  ought  to  be  landed  ac- 
cording to  the  lenor  of  the  engage- 
ment that  induced  them  to  quit 
their  home  upon  an  expe<fition  in 
which  they  felt  no  personal  inter- 
est. 

I  sailed  from  Indenny  or  5:anta 
Cruz  on  the  14th  of  October,  and 
the  next  day  the  French  gentleman 
t>n  board,  the  Draughtsman  and 
one  officer  were  taken  ill,  and  on 


the  18th  I  was  seised  also  with  the 
same  distemper  which  was  then 
raging  thronghonttbe  ship. 

Thus  was  there  left  but  one  per* 
son  to  navigate  the  vessel  and 
very  few  European  Seamen  toas* 
sistf^the  hospital  list  now  exhibi- 
ting an  aggregate  of  22  indivi- 
duals. 

On  the  20tb  of  the  same  month 
the  Surgeon  of  the  ship  sent  me 
his  written  opinion  stating  that  I 
ought  to  proceed  immediately  to  a 

Sort  in  New  South  Wales  or  New 
ealand  as,  re*enterina:  the  Tro- 
pics with  such  a  numlier  of  sick 
on  hoard  might  cause  the  malady 
to  Increase  and  thereby  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  lives 
of  all  on  board. 

There  being  only  one  navl^tor 
left  now  to  conduct  the  ship  who 
was  as  likely  to  be  taken  ill  as 
others  then  confined.  1  deemed  ft 
prudent  to  adopt  the  Surgeon's 
advice,  and  made  the  bestoi  my 
way  for  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  Neir 
Zealand,  where  I  arrived  on  Mon^ 
day,  the  6th  of  November, 

The  next  day  the  Surgeon  tug« 
gested  to  me  the  necessity  there 
was  of  procuring  a  house  on  shore, 
to  be  used  as  an  hospital,  and  that 
the  men  on  the  Doctor's  list  ought 
to  be  landed  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  house 
and  landed  the  sick  without  delay. 

13einfi:  very  ill  myself  and  under- 
standing that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  re-enter  the  Tropics  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  the  crew  in  so 
sickly  a  state,  added  to  the  risk 
the  Ship  would  run  of  being  lost 
in  a  sea  strewed  with  dangerSt 
(while  so  many  valuable  relics  of 
the  unfortunate  La  Peronse  were 
on  board,)  and  the  nearly  exhaust- 
ed state  of  my  provisions  eaused 
me  seriously  to  consider  what  line 
of  conduct  I  should  adopt  at  so 
critical  a  moment. 

In  the  firat  place,  I  was  aware 
that  my  crew  would  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  sail  from  New  Zeit- 
land  for  at  least  a  month  or  aix 
weeks;  it  would  then  ooaoM  taw 
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months  to  fco  from  there  to  Tuco- 
pia  and  from  thence  to  Port  Jaok- 
8011  for  supplies,  when  the  season 
would  be  too  far  advaDce  to  pro- 
ceed to  India  by  the  way  of  Basses 
StraiU  ;  it  would  also  be  too  early 
io  the  year  to  pursue  the  northern 
passage  thr>u^h  Torres  Straits  or 
^it.  George's  channel  which  woald 
prevent  me  from  reaching  Calcut- 
ta heforethe  beginning  of  July  next. 

I  therefore  consulted  my  officers 
upon  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
present  case,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure a  small  vessel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  landing  the  interpreters. 

shortly  after  the  above  deliber- 
ation. Captain  Kent,  commander  of 
the  Fort  Jackson  brig  Oovemor 
Maequarie^  offered  the  services  of 
his  vessel  to  convey  the  Interpre- 
ters to  Tnoopia.  I  submitted  his 
proposal  to  a  Council  composed 
of  Monsieur  Chaigneau,  Mr.  Ros- 
pel  and  myself;  we  were  all  of 
opinion  that  Capt  Kent's  propo- 
sals Qught  to  be  accepted.  Mr  Rus- 
fel  embarked  on  the  Governor  Mae^ 
quarie  with  the  interpreters,  and 
fhortly  after  sailed  for  Tongaiaboo 
4ind  Tnoopia. 

1  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Islands 
qn  the  13th  of  Deoembor,  and  ar- 
rived at  Port  Jackson,  In  N.  S. 
Wales  on  the  28ili  of  the  same 
yaonth. 

The  day  on  whioh  I  arrived  at 
Port  Jackson,  I  received  accounts 
of  the  French  Sloop  of  War  At- 
troUMt  arrival  at  Van  Diemens' 
I^and  on  the  19th  of  December, 
and  that  her  oommander,  the  <'he- 
valier  Dumont  D'Urville  had  re- 
oeived  some  information  at  Am- 
boyna  respecting  my  discoveries 
in  the  St,  Falrich. 

I  also  understood  that  ho  was 
bound  from  V.  D.  Land  to  the 
Malicola  of  Captain  Cooke  ;  biit 
having  heard  of  my  socoess  by  the 
way  of  New  Zealand,  I  expected 
bim  to  arrive  at  Port  Jackson  on 
or  about  the  37th  of  January,  and 
wnttod  aoeordiasly  till  the  3Ut, 


when  seeing  no  likelihood  of  bim 
touching  there,  I  sailed  for  CaU 
cutta  direct  on  the  1st  February.'' 

An  Inventory  of  Ariietet^  hrought 
on  board  tho  Research,  from  2^- 
topia,6tk  September,  1827. 

14  pieces  of  iron,  beat  into  the 
shape  of  mechanics'  tools  by  the 
Islanders 

I  old  sword  blade,  much  oxydlxed 

I  piece  of  an  old  rasp 

1  lather's  hammer 

1  iron  bolt 

1  iron  screw  ditto 

1  spike  nail 

I  razor 

1  piece  of  copper,  with  3  holes  in  it 

1  of  a  brass  globe,  snah  as  stand 
on  ornamental  pedestals 

4  copper  or  brass  bells,  with  rat« 
ties  inside,  such  as  used  by  the 
muleteers  in  Spain 

2  small  composition  bells,  made 
after  the  shape  of  church  bolls, 
in  Borope,  with  the  figure  2  en- 
graved on  each  of  them 

1  silver  handle  of  a  sword,  with  a 
large  cypher  on  one  side  of  it ; 
also  a  small  cypher  on  the  same 
side,  on  the  other  side  there  is 
one  cypher,  apparently  a  P.  with 
a  crown  over  it 

1  Chinese  plate 

On  hoard  the  Research,  Thnudaft, 
the  {3th  September,  1827. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  we  whose 
names  are  hereunto  sul  scribed, 
have  this  day  seen  the  undermen* 
tloned  articles  pttrohaaed  from  the 
natives  of  Manicoia 
The  curved  or  bent  part  of  a  ship'a 

large  iron    knee,  with  two  bolt 

holes  complete 
1  piece  of  flat  iron,  with  a  square 

hole  in  it,  for  a  spike  nail 

1  piece  of  plain  flat  iron 

2  iron  bolts,  measuring  each  in 
length  24  inches  and  7»10tha  of 
an  inch 

2  adaes  of  native  manufaotory 

PETBR  DILLOiV. 
£.  CHAfQNRAU, 
JOHN  RUSSELL. 
GEOROfi  fiOSS.  T 
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Onhoardthe  Reiearch,  the  I4th  Sep- 
tember, 1827. 

We,  the  andersi^ned,  do  hereby 
eertify,  that  the    andermentioned, 
artieles  have  been  purchased  thU 
day  in  our  presence,  from  the  na- 
tives of  Manicola,  viz. 
1  silver  g^ravy  spoon,    of  French 
fashion,  wanting  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
hand  re,  the  head  much  battered, 
and  four  stamps  on  the  shank ; 
between  the  head  and  where  the 
handle  is   broke  off,  the  stamp 
nearest  the  head  we  mado  out  to 
be  a  P.  with  something  else,  not 
easily    understood  by    us.    The 
next  stamp  we  made  out  to  be 
a  crown  with  a  flower  under- 
neath.     The    third    stamp    we 
made  out  to  be  a  crown  with 
something    else    attached.    The 
fourth  we  could  not  decypher 

1  brass  circle  belonging  to  an  azi- 
muth compass,  with  the  degrees 
and  quarter  degrees  marked 
on  it.  The  circle  is  defective, 
wanting  about  one-third  of  its 
round 

1  muleteer's  bell 

1  carpenter's  large  maul 

2  pieces  of  large  ship's  knees  with 
the  arm  broke  off.  and  the  elbows 
or  bent  part  of  the  knees  left 

2  double-headed  shot,  much  worn 
by  time 

1  large  ship's  iron  hook,  for  a 
racker 

2  flat  pieces  of  the  arms  of  Iron 
knees 

1  iron  bolt,  measuring  three  feet 
three  inches  and  two- tenths 

1  ditto,  measuring  two  feet 

1  iron  bolt,  with  a  round  hole  in 
it,  such  as  boats,  crains,  or 
swinging  booms  hook  on 

1  iron  spike  nail,  measuring  nine 
inches  and  seven -tenths 

1  iron  bolt,  broke  fresh  in  three 
pieces  by  the  Islan  ers,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  obtain 
three  of  our  iron  articles  in  ex- 
change for  it 


2  iron  adzes,  manufactured  by  the^ 
Islanders,  with  three  other  smali 
bits  of  iron,  too  trifling  to  de- 
scribe 

PKTER  DILLON* 
E.  CH  VIGNEAU. 
JOHN  ItUSSELL. 

Oa  board  the    Research^   the  \6th 
September,  1827. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undermentioned 
articles  have  been  purchased  this, 
day  in  our  presence  from  the  na« 
tives  ofManicola : 
2  piecesofeopper  joined  by  a  link« 

apparently   a    handle  of  some 

vessel 
2  pieces  of  iron,  the  hinges  of  a 

port  to  all  appearance 
1  large   eye-bolt,  deficient  of  ita 

shank,  such  as  are  used  in  gun 

carriages  to  hook  the  tackles  ta 
1  iron  bolt,    measuring   two  feet 

ten  inches  four- tenths 
I  ditto,  in  length  two   feet  foac 

inches 
20  pieces  of  iron  bolts,  of  varioui. 

sizes,    battered     into    different 

shapes  by  the  Inlanders 

PETER  DILLON. 
E,  CHAIOVEAU. 
JOHN  RUSSELL. 
On  board  the    Research,  the  letk 

September,  1827. 
We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undementioned  ar- 
ticles hcive  been  this  day  procured 
from  the  natives  of  Dennemar,  a 
village  near  the  S-  £.  point  of  Ma« 
nicola  : 

Wrought  iron  A  rtiefee  of  Europea  n 
manufactory,  viz, 

1  large  tiller  or  lever,  measaring 
nine  feet  nine  inches 

4  iron  kneei,  the  flat  parts  broken 
off  near  the  elbow  or  bend 

The  rodder  braces  for  the  stem- 
port  of  a  large  ship,  the  thin  part 
broke  off  near  the  bend 

The  crown  of  a  small  anchor,  with 
5|  inches  of  the  shank*  and  9  in- 
cbos  of  one  of  the  arms  attache<i 

The  upper  part  of  a  small 
ahank,  with  a  ring^attaohed 
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1  side   of  a    large    blacksmith's 

▼ice 
18  inches  of  the  upper  end  of  a 

orow  bar,  with  clams  complete 
^  iron  bolt  with  a  bead,  measaring 

24  inches 

1  piece  of  an  iron  grating,  mea- 
suring 19  inches 

i  eye-bolt,  with  6  inches  of  shank 
attached 

2  pieces  of  the  thin  part  of  iron 
knees,  with  a  bolt  hole  in  each 

14  pieces  of  bolt  iron,  large  and 
small,  the  largest  measaring  3 
feet  9  inches  and  a  half,  and  the 
shortest  measuring  10  inches 
and  3  quarters 

3  pieces  of  iron  battered  much  bjr 
the  Islanders. 

The  half  of  an  iron  ring 

Apiece  of  iron,  mounted  into  a 
shark  hook  by  the  Islanders 
BraiS  tmd  Copper  ArHelea, 

1  brass  sheave  for  a  topmast,  well 
conditioned  in  diameter,12  2-lOth 
inches 

1  ditto  conditioned  as  above,  in 
diameter  12  3- 10th  inches 

•1  solid  sheave,  conditioned  as 
above, in  diameter  7  6- 10th  inches 

1  small  brass  3  9- 10th  inch  mortar, 
conditioned  as  above 

.1  copper  saucepan- with,  the  handle 
broke  off 

1  stew-pan  with,  ditto  ditto 

1  square  copper  vessel  which  for« 
merly  had  a  handle  attached  to 
each  square,  and  two  pieces  of 
broken  China-ware 

1  silver  oval  shaped  vessel,  some- 
what resembling  a  sauce-boat, 
with  Kfleur-fU'lu  stamped  on  it, 
as  also  some  other  ornamental 
flowers 

E.  CHAIGNEAU. 
JOBN  RUSSELL. 

I,  the  undersigned,    do  hereby 
certify,  that  I  have  received  the 
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On  hom-d  the  Research,  the 
September,  1827.  . 
We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undermentioned 
articles  have  been  this  day  pro- 
cured from  the  natives  of  Maui- 
cola,  viz. 

1  piece  of  a  ship's  iron  knee,  the 
piece  received  was  the  bent  part 
or  elbow  of  the  knee 
1  half  of  a  Chinese  curry  dish,  or- 
namented with  various  flowers, 
fishes,  and  one  bird.    Also  a  few 
iron  bolts,  of-  various    dimen-> 
sions 
PETER  DILLON. 
W.  DEANE,  Ist  Officer. 
T.  RICHARDSON,  Capt.'s  Clerk. 
On  hoard  the  Research,   the  20iA 
September,  1827. 
We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that    the  undermentioned 
articles  were  brought  in  our  pre- 
sence from  the  natives  of  Manlco- 
la,  during  a  tour  round  the  Island 
in  the  Research's  boats,  &c. 
A  quantity  of  bolt  iron,  of  various 
diameters,  unwrought,   1   piece 
measuring  in  length,  9  feet  6  in- 
ches    seven-tenths;    a  second, 
measuring  6  feet  9  five-tenth  in- 
ches; a  third,  measuring  6  feet 
two  tenth  inches,  with  19  bolts- 
of  various   short   lengths   and 
sizes ;  one  piece  of  iron  bolt  with 
a  cross  at  the  end  of  it,  measur- 
ing 6  feet  6  inches 
The  remains  of  a  very  large  eye 
bolt,  decayed  to  a  very  small  sise 
by  time 
A  piece  of  wrought  iron,  resem- 
bling a  lever  ^     ,    , 
A  piece  of  ditto,  with  a  forelock 

A^picce  of  ditto,  resembling  an 

A  pie<«^f  ditto,  resembling  a  horse, 
for  a  long-boat 


cerUfy.  that  I  have  received  the        tor  a  "^ns-""-*  ,^,.     converted 
above  described  articles  from  the    3  ja'^ffe/P^J^^^^  "^"  ' 


boaU'  crews  of  the  Hon,  East  In 
Company's  ship  Research,  who 
procured  them  at  a  native  village, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from 

her* 

FETER  DILLON 


into  fish  hooks 
1  small  ditto  ditto,  3  spike  nails 
6  4-lOth  inches  of  the  upper  part 
of  an  iron  ram-rod,  head  com- 
plete, 5  bits  of  iron  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes 
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3  pieces  of  eye  bolt,  with  the  eyes 

remaining^ 
1  piece  of  iron  stancheoB,  the  ears 

complete 
1  large  chain  boU,  head  complete 
1  piece  of  bolt,  with  foreloclc  in 
3  heads  of  double  headed  shot 

1  iron  wedge  >  6  pieces  of  the  thin 
or  end  part  of  iron  knees 

2  elbows  of  iron  knees,  broke  ofif 
at  the  bolt  holes ;  a  piece  of  iron 
brest  boak,  broke  off  as  above 

2  carpenter's  manls,  not  British 
mannfkctory 

1  small  caulking  iron.  3  tolerably 
large  hooks  forsbip's  blocks ;  and 
one  small  one 

1  side  of  a  blaeksinith's  vice..  1 
piece  of  iron,  which  to  all  ap- 
pearance was  a  stand  or  swivel 
for  a  small  gun 

1  piece  of  wrought  iron,  which 
might  have  been  used  to  hang  a 
bell 

1  small  iron  brace^  for  a  shipli 
stern  post 

1  large  ditto  ditto  ditto,  cased 
with  composition  of  brass  and 
lead,  which  to  all  appearance 
was  made  before  composition 
braces  were  brought  into  general 
use.  A  piece  of  thick  iron,  4  or 
5  inches  long.  The  bottom  of  a 
glass  bottle.  A  small  glass  bot- 
.  tie  with  the  neck  broken  off, 
forming  10  squares. 

Brass,  Lead,  arid  Capper  Articles* 

1  small  brass  bell,  with  three ^ur- 
de4isc^AX  upon  it,  in  diameter 
8  l-lOth  inches 

1  large  brass  bell,  12  5 -10th  inches 
in  diameter,  with  one  piece  out 
of  the  head,  with  the  Holy  Cross 
cast  on  it,  standing  between  the 
images  of  the  Virgin  Mother  on 
one  side,  and  a  holy  man  bear- 
ing a  small  crossover  his>should- 
«r  on  the  other  side.  On  the 
back  side,  the  sun  shining  over 
3  images,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
cross  are  the  words  BAZIN  M'A 
FAIT,  which  in  jEnglLsh,  is 
Basin  made  me 


1  small  brass  gun,  so  foul  with 
verdegrease  as  not  to  be  able  to 
make  out  any  inscription  or 
stamps  on  it,  2  inches  calibre 

1  ch-cular  plate  of  brass,with  teeth 
or  cogs  in  the  inside,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  some  nauti^ 
cal  machine  or  instrument 

1  piece  of  brass,  beatinto  the  shape 
of  a  hook,  with  a  hole  at  one 
end.  1  pewter  or  leaden  vessel, 
with  4  circular  lines  round  it, 
somewhat  siiaped  like  the  can- 
nister  of  an  1 81b.  cannon  grape 
shot.  1  pieee  of  deep-sea  lead. 
1  copper  fish  kettle,  with  cover 
and  handles  complete,  Zfluer-dt' 
lis  stamps  on  it 

The  head  of  a  eopper  ladle.  One 
copper  sauce-pan,  with2^ii<3K. 
de-lis  stamps  on  it,  without  a 
handle.  1  purser's  copper  scale. 
1  piece  of  a  copper  funnel ;  and 
a  purser's  wooden  scale,  turned 
by  the  hand  of  a  tnrner 

£.  CHAI6NEAIT. 
JOHN  RUSSELL. 

r,  tlie  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  I  have  received  the 
abofe  described  articles  from  the 
boats'  crews  of  the  Honorable 
Bast  India  Company's  ship  Re- 
search,  who  procured  them  at 
various  villages  on  a  tour  round 
this  Island   in    the  ship's  boats. 

PETER  DILLON. 

Sept,  20th  A927. 

Oh   board  the  Research,  the  27 A 
Sept.  1827. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undermentioned 
articles  have  been  this  day  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  of  the 
Island  of  Manicola,  viz. 

2  pieces  of  iron  knees 

1  large  chain  bolt,  with  the  bead 
on 

2  pieces  of  chain  plates 

1  pewter  vessel,  with  the  liandle 
and  upper  edge  bruised,  some- 
what  like  an  English  porter  pol 

1  copper  hoop^  with  a  mark  on  it,. 
much  resembling  tLjluer-de  lis 
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5  pieces  of  iron  bolt,  of  varioas 
lengthy  mach  riuited 

PETEK  DILLON. 
E.  CHAIGNKAU. 
JOHN  RUSSELL. 

Onhomrd  the    Research,  the  29th 
Sept.  1827. 

We,  the  andersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undermeDtioBed 
articles  have  been  this  day  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  of  the 
Island  of  Manicola,  vis. 
1  piece  of  a  crow  bar,  vrith  claws 

complete 
1  preventer  chain  plate 
1  piece  of  iron  belt 

PETER  DILLON. 
£.  CHAI6NEAU. 
JOHN  RUSSELL. 
On  hoard   the  Research^    the  let 
Oct.  1827, 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undermentioned 
articles  have  been  yesterday  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  of  Wan- 
noo  and  Amma,  viz. 
The  elbow    or   bent   part   of   a 
ship's     large    iron    knee.      A 
piece  of  a  broken  hammer.  A 
small    wooden    vessel,    turned 
by  a  turner,  2  iaches  and  d-lOths 
of  a  green  glass  tube  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  thermometer  glass. 
The    bottom  of  a  candlestick, 
with  a  coat  of  arms  in  full  on  it. 
A  sheet  of  copper,  3  feet  4|-in- 
ches  long  by  3  feet  4  7- 10th  in<» 
ches  wide 
JL,  round  stone    similar  to  those 
used  in  Querns,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  in  diameter  2  feet 
1  2-l(Hh  inches,  with  a  circular 
bole  in  the  centre,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  8  inches  in  diameter, 
"with  three  holes  cot  into  it,  one 
of  which  is  filled  with  lead  and 
iron,  the  other  two  with  lead." 
1  piece  of  fir,  measuring  four 
feet  and  half  an  inch   long,  by 
13  6- 10th  inches  wide  ;  this  deal 
has  the JUur-de-lis  carved  on  it, 
with  several  other  pieces  of  or- 
namental work  ;  the  upper  part 
of  this  piece   of  wood   is  not 
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forthcoming,  which,  when  al- 
together, represented  the  Arms 
of  France,  and  was  once  a  part 
of  the  ornamental  work  of  the 
ship's  stem,lost  off  Faro  w.  Acop* 
per  link  with  two  handles  on  it. 
2  large  mauls.  1  hook  for  a  ship's 
block.  1  staple.  1  piece  of  an  inch 
of  a  post.  1  plate  of  iron  with  a 
screw  tread  cut  in  it.  I  piece  of 
a  boat's  pintal.  1  spike  nail.  2 
pieces  ofiron  grating,  with  ele- 
ven pieces  ofiron  of  various  de- 
scriptions. 2  pieces  of  China- 
ware,  very  thick,  supposed  to  be 
the  bottom  of  a  tureen ;  and  a 
siiddling  sised  copper  boiler 

PETER  DILLON. 

E.  CHAIGNEAU. 

JOHN  RUSSELL. 

On   hoard   the   Research,  the  I  si 
Oct.  1827. 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undermentioned 
articles  was  picked  up  on  the  reef 
opposite  Parow,  this  day,  by  tho 
boats'  crews  of  the  Hon.Company's 
ship  Reiearch,  via. 

4  brass  guns,  3  of  which  in  calibro 
are  2|  inches ;  the  4th,  1  inch  f , 
one  of  these  guns  is  No.  602,  on 
the  left  hand  pinion, the  right  hand 
pinion  has  the  figure  144.  The  2d 
is  marked  on  the  left  hand  pini- 
on No.  541.;  on  the  right  hand 
is  engraved  the  figure  144. 
The  3d  is  numbered  on  the  left 
hand  pinion,  461,  the  mark 
143  is  engraved  on  the  right 
hand  pinibn.  The  4th  is  No. 
252,  on  the  left  hand  pinion,  on 
the  right  hand  pinion  is  engrav- 
ed  the  figure  94 

1  large  shot  apparently  of  18Ib. 
weight.  1  leaden  cistern,  much 
bruised.  A  piece  of  leaden  pipe. 
7  pieces  of  lead  with  several  nail 
holes  in  them.  1  leaden  yessel, 
much  bruised,  something  similar 
to  an  English  porter  pot 

2  copper  licks  with  two  handles 
attached  to  each,  one  bundle 
without  a  lin^,,,,  by  Google 
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I  long  ditto.  I  small  |)iece  of  sheet 
copper,  with  two  nail  holes  in  it. 
2  pieces  of  old  fashioned  shoe 
bnckles.  1  Spanish  dollar,  eoated 
nearly  over  with  coral.  I  piece 
of  a  nautical  instrument,  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  aperture  of  the 
horizon  glass.  Several  pieces  of 
broken  glass  bottles.  1  piece  of 
flint  glass;  and  several  pieces  of 
China  and  Earthen- ware 

E.  CHAIGNEAU. 
JOHN  RUSSELL. 
I,  the  iindersigned,do  hereby  cer- 
tify, that  I  have  received  the  above 
articles  from  the  before  mentioned 
boats'  crew. 

PETER  DILLON. 
Oct.  1, 1837. 

On  board  ihe  Resemrchf  the  Ui  Oci. 
1827. 
We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undermentioned  ar- 
ticles have  been  this  day  purchased 
from  the  natives  of  a  village  near 
the  South  Cape  of  Manicola^  viz. 

1  large  brass  sheave  for  a  topmast, 
12  4- 10th  inches  diameter 

1  piece  of  iron,  beat  into  a  shark 
hook 

2  pieces  of  bolt  iron ;  and  3  inches  of 
blue  glass  tube,  such  as  is  used 
in  thermometers 

PETER  DILLON. 
GEORGE  ROSS. 

On  hoard  the  Reumreh,  the  3d  Oct. 
1827. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 

certify,   that   the  undermentioned 

articles  were  picked  up  on.  the  reef 

off  Parow,  this  day,  by  the  boats' 

crews  of  the  Honorable  Company's 

ship  Research^  viz. 

1  joint  or  upper  part  of  a  ship's 

composition   pump,  in  diameter 

14  6*10th  inches,  with  4  bolt  holes 

in  it,  and  the  figure  4  engraved 

on  it,  3  feet  3  inches  of  a  ship's 

iron  tiller 

A  leaden  apron  for  a  small  gun.  4 

pieces  of  sheet  lead,  with  several 

nail  holes  in  each.    One  earthen 


brick*  A  circular  piece  of  brasst 
hollow  in  the  centre,  measuring 
6  inch  to  in  diameter,  with  marks 
engraved  on  it.  The  brass  guard 
of  a  musket.  A  piece  of  a  brass 
tube,  much  bruised.  The  shank, 
part  of  a  copper  or  plated  can- 
dlestick, with  2  other  pieces  of 
brass  or  copper  works.  3  musket 
flints;  several  pieces  of  broken 
glass  bottles,  and  other  descrip« 
tions  of  broken  glass.  A  quan- 
tity of  broken  China  and  Earth- 
en-ware  ;  with  two  whitish  glass 
beads,  of  foreign  manufactory 

JOHN  RUSSELL. 

W.  DEAN£»  1st  Officer. 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  I  have  received  the 
above  articles  from  the  beforemen- 
tioned  boats'  crews; 

PETER  DILLON. 
Oet.  Sd,  1827. 

On  board  the  Reeearth,  the  M  Oe* 
tober,  1827. 

We,  the  undersijcned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  undermentioned 
articles  have  been  purchased  this 
day  from  the  natives  of  Parow, 
Amma,  and  Wanno,  viz. 
A  large  iron  thimble,  which  was 

used  for  a  ship's  yard,  slings  or 

stays 

1  piece  of  earthen  brick.  1  copper 
boiler,  in  diameter  10  inches, 
depth  3  inches 

1  iron  bolt,  with  a  forelock  hob 
in  it 

4  other  pieces  of  iroa,  with  a  hook 
for  a  ship's  table  block  ;  and  1 
spike  nail 

JOHN  RUSSEL. 

W.  DEANE,  1st  Ofllccr. 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  I  have  received  the 
above  articles. 

PETER  DILLON. 
Oet.  3if,  1827. 
Hnrharu,  ^prj/ lJ|.;iGoOgle 
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Nuddeak  Riverr.-^Tht  following^ 
is  an  aatbentic  acooant  of  the  state 
of  Bhaageerattee,  JelliDghee,  and 
lif  attabaoga  rivers,  oa  the  first  of 
the  present  month. 

The  Bhaogeeruttee  and,Matta* 
Imnga  rivers  are  shot.  The  smallest 
depth  of  water  in  the  Jellinghee 
is  2  feet  3  inches-shaving  fallen  & 
inehes  in  March,  bat  the  river  is 
still  navigable  for  boats  drawing  2 
feet  of  water,  and  will  probably 
continue  so  antil  the  end  of  the 
dry  season.— G^ov^,  Gar,  April  24. 

^^ra.--Wehai^been  favoured 
by  a  Correspondent,  with  the 
following  account  of  an  interest- 
ing ceremony  which  took  place  at 
Agra,  on  the  2dd  of  April : 

The  foondation  stone  of  oor 
new  Church  of  St.  George,  was 
this  morning  laid  in  presence  of 
the  principal  civil  and  military 
residents,  and  a  large  assemblage 
of  European  and  Native  inhabi- 
tantsof  the  plane. 

The  troops,  (consisting  of  the 
two  European  Regiments,  and  the 
Artillery  of  the  station)  being 
drawn  up  on  three  sides  of  a 
square  to  the  East  of  the  site  of 
the  Chaneel,  the  Coins,  British 
and  Indian,  were  handed  separate- 
ly by  the  Architect  to  the  Senior 
Church  Warden,  by  whom  they 
were  deposited  in  a  cavity,  cut  in 
the  lower  Stone  for  their  reception. 
The  Inscription  engraved  upon 
a  brass  plate,  was  then  read  by 
the  Chaplain,  when  the  plate  was 
laid  over  the  Coins  by  the  Senior 
Warden ; 

IN6GRIPTT0N. 

IN  NOMINE  INDIVIDUJE  TBI- 

N1TATI8 . 

ANNO  IX.  OEOROil  QUART 

D.  G.  BRITT.  REGIS  E.  D. 

Quam  Rebas  Societatis  Anglicanas 

Apud  Indos  Mercatarani  Facientis 

Civilibns  PrceesMt 

Vir  Honorabilts 

GULIELMUS  BUTTEBWORTH 

BAYLEY. 

Militaribus  que 

Das  ille  Fortissimus  ac  Nobilissimus 

9XAPLETON    (  OMBERMEREN. 

SIS 

Bharatpura  Redact^ 


Ubiqoe  Felix 
ANNO  I.    JOHANNIS    THOMi^^ 
Tertii  Sedis  (  alcuttensis  Episcop  : 
Jacta  sunt  Fundainenle 
Samptibus  Societatis 
Carntoribus 
CAROLO  MACSWEEN  LEGUAI' 
ADM1NISTRA.TORE 
GULIELMO  RICHARDS  CASTRO- 
RUM    PREFECT 
Aaspicante 
HENRICO  PARISH  PRESBYTE*^ 
RO 
^dificanie 
JOHANNE   THEOPHILO 
BOILEAU 
Architecto 
Faciat  Deus  ut  hocce  opus 
At  UberrimoB  EvHogelii  Fnictas 
Rednadet. 

The  surface  of  the  lower  Ston^ 
being  spread  with  mortar,  th« 
Senior  Warden  smoothed  it  with 
a  trowel,  and  the  upper  stone, 
which  was  suspended  above  for 
the  purpose,  was  lowered,  and- 
levelled  and  squared  by  the  Ar- 
chitect, and  when  thus  adjusted, 
was  fixed  by  the  Senior  Warden, 
who  struck  it  three  times  with  a 
mallet :  during  the  operation,  tho: 
following  appropriate  selection 
fron  the  Psalms  was  sung  by  a^ 
Choir  of  men,  accompanied  by  tho> 
band  of  the  1st  European  Regi*. 
ment: 

PSALN   127. 

We  baild  with  fraitless  cost  unless. 

The  Lord  the  Pile  Sustain ; 
Unless  the  Lord  the  City  keep. 

The  Watchman  wakes  in  vain. 
Psalm  78. 
With  conquests jcrown'd  Joseph's  Teats, 

And  Ephraim's  Tribe  forsook. 
But  Jndah  chose  and  Sion's  Moont, 

For  his  lov'd  dwelling  took. 
His  Temple  he  erected  there. 

With  8|iires  exalted  high. 
While  deep  and  fixed  as  those  of  eartht 

The  strong  foundations  lie. 
To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Oho8t» 

The  God  whom  we  adore, 
Be  glory  as  it  was  is  now. 

And  shall  be  ever  more. 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  beau- 
tifully applicable  portion  of  the 
132nd  Psalm. 

Psalm  183. 
I  will  not  go  into  mine  house, 

Nor  to  my  bed  ascend. 
No  w(i  repose  shall  close  my  efffi*(j]f> 

Nor  sleep  my  eye-Uds  bend,  -^^^i^ 
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Till  for  the  Lord's  designed  abode* 

I  mark  the  destined  ground, 
Till  1  a  decent  place  of  rest. 

For  Jacob's  Uod  have  foand. 
The  appointed  place  with  shouts  of  joy, 

At£phrata,  we  found, 
And  made  the  woods  and  neighbouring 
fields. 
Our  glad  applause  resound. 
Ob  !  with  due  reverence  let  us  then 

To  his  abode  repair, 
And  prostrate,  at  bis  foot-stool  fall. 
Pour  out  our  humble  prayer. 
The    Chaplain,    In   conclusion, 
offered  ap  a  Prayer,  wliioh  runs 
thus: 

Accept,  vre  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
the  prayer  that  we  desire  at  this 
present  to  offer  up  to  the  divine 
majesty,    for  the    successful   ad- 
rancement    of    the    house,    thus 
founded  in  thy  name.     May  it, 
when  finished,  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  thy  glory  and  the  eter- 
nal wellware  of  thy  people !  May 
thy  word  be  ever  preached  in  it 
with  purity,  fervour,  and  effect! 
May  tbe  blessed  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  rest  on  all  the  means 
of  grace,   that   shall  be  used  in 
it !    And,  while  the  Priest's  lips 
keep  knowledge,  let  the  law  be 
sought  at  his   mouth  ;  and   may 
the  future  attendants  in  this  sacred 
edifice  be,  not  merely  formal  hear- 
ers, but  doers  of  thy  word,  wor- 
shipping Thee  **  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,"    and  in  all  *'  the   beauty 
of  holiness,"  living  in  peace  and 
righteousness,    and    commending 
themselves  to    every  man's  con- 
science as  in  thy  sight !  And  do 
Thou,  "  O  Lord  God,  who  keep- 
est  covenant  and  mercy  with  thy 
servants,    that  walk  before  Thee 
with  all  their  heart,  hearken  uuto 
the  supplications  of  thy  people, 
when  they  shall  pray  in  this  place ; 
And   hear   Thou  in    heaven,  thy 
dwelling-place,  and    when   Thou 
hearest,  **  graciously  forgive  our 
manifold  sins  and  infirmities,  for 
the  sake,  and  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  our  Lord." 
And, 

**  Almighty  God,  whose  kingdom 
is  everlasting,  and  power  infinite, 
have  mercy  upon  the  whole  Chuioh ; 


and  so  rule  the  heart  cf  thy  diosen 
servant  George  our  King  (whose 
happy  birth  we  this  day  comiuemo- 
rate)  **  that  he  (knowing  whose 
Minister  he  is,)  may,  above  all 
things  seek  thy  honour  and  glory  ; 
and  that  we  and  all  his  subjects, 
(duly  considering  whose  authority 
he  haib,)  may  faithfully  serve  ho- 
nour, and  humbly  obey  him,  in 
Thee,  and  for  Thee,  according  to 
thy  blessed  word  and  ordinance,- 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Xiord, 
who,  with  Thee,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth  ever 
one  God,  world  without  cod." 
Amen.-^Govt.  Gaz,  Mmy  8» 

Yesterday,  being  Ascension  day, 
the  Lord   Bishop  of  Calcutta  as 
had  been   previously  publicly  an- 
nounced, attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese, 
proceeded  to  the  Consecration  of 
tho  Collegiate  Chapel  and  Cemetery 
of  Bishop's  College,  according  to 
the  established  rites  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England.    The  Bishop  arrived 
at  the  College,  a  little  after  fivo 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  spent 
sometime  in  going  over  the  pre« 
mises  and  ground,  accompanied  by 
the  Principal  and  Professors,  with 
the  Clergy,  and  others   who  had 
assembled    on  the  occasion.    The 
ceremony  according    to  the   form 
given  in  another  part  of  our  paper 
commenced    at  six.    The  attend- 
ance of  the  Clergy  was  numerous, 
and  amongst  the  lay  visitors  who 
were  also  in  considerable  numbers 
were  the  Chief  Justice    and  Sir 
Edward   Ryan.    There  were  also 
we  believe,  present  at  the  ceremony 
several  members  clerical  as  well  as 
lay  of  the  Armenian  Churoh.   The 
sermon  which  was  from  Malaohi  I. 
lith,  was  excellent  •  and  appropri- 
ate, and  delivered  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner.    The  topics    as 
the  text  indicates  were  the  Proplie- 
tic   declaration    that    the   Gospel 
should  be  preached  in  all  lands, 
and  that  ultimately  the  trinmph  of 
Christianity  over  Idolatry  would  te 
complete.    Towaixts  ^tbejciid  of  tte 
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4disooarse,  the  Reverend  and  learn- 
ed preacher  adverted  to  the  failare 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  attempts 
at  conversion  in  this  country; 
which  was  rather  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  means  employed  by  the 
Missionaries  of  that  persnation, 
than  to  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
task ;  the  real  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  only  partially  un- 
folded by  them  to  their  hearers  and 
the  converts  whom  they  made, 
were  thus  Christian  in  name  only. 
The  motives  for  the  earnest  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  by  Pro- 
testants in  India  were  pointed  out, 
and  encouragement  for  proceeding 
in  the  work  was  drawn  in  particu- 
lar from  the  late  success  which 
bad  attended  it,  in  the  southern 
Provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  number  of  students  now 
at  this  institution  are  eleven  or 
twelve,  which  we  understand  are 
as  many  as  can  be  well  accommo- 
dated in  the  present  buildings, 
and  a  second  Quadrangle  is  about 
being  buiH  for  the  reception  of 
others.— JoAn  BMj  M^y  16« 
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CONSECRATION 

Of  the  Collegiate  Chanel  of  Bish 
op's  College,  on  Thursday^  th 
Ibth  Maijy  1828. 

Form  of  Consecration. 

The  Bishop  is  to  be  received  tff 
the  west  door,  where  the  petition  of 
Consecration  is  to  be  delivered  to 
Aim,  and  read  &y  the  Registrar. 

After  the  Chergy  have  assurp,ed 
their  habits,  and  the  Congregation 
ere  seated,  the  Bishop  and  his  Chap- 
lains, with  the  Preacher  and  the 
Ministers  who  are  to  officiate,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Clergy,  if  any  other 
he  present,  proceed  to  the  Commum* 
on*tahle,  repeating  the  24M  Psalm, 
alternately;  as  they  go  up,  theBish- 
op  one  verse,  and  they  another. 

The  Bishop  tahes  his  place  at  the 
north  side  of  the  communiontable, 
and  the  Clergy  ^ho  officiate  as  his 
chaplmns  at  the  south  side :  the  Mi" 


nister  officiating  goes  to  the  reading 
desh,  and  the  other  Clergy  to  their 
places. 

The  Bishop,  sitting  in  his  chair, 
is  to  have  the  instrument  or  instru^ 
ments  of  donation  and  endowtnent 
presented  to  him  by  the  Founder,  or 
some  proper  substitute;  which  he 
lays  upon  the  communion-table,  and 
thim  standing  up,  and  turning  to  the 
Congregation,  says. 

Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord ;  fbr- 
asmuch  as  devout  and  holy  men, 
as  well  under  the  law  as  under  the 
gospel,  moved  either  by  the  secret 
inspiration  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
or  by  the  express  command  of  God, 
or  by  their  onn  reason  and  sense 
of  the  natural  decency  of  things, 
have  erected  houses  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  separated 
tliem  from  all  profane  and  com- 
mon uses,  in  order  to  fill  men's 
minds  with  greater  reverence  |br 
his  glorious  Majesty,  and  affect 
their  hearts  with  more  devotion 
and  humility  in  his  service  ^  which 
pious  works  have  been  approv- 
ed and  graciously  accepted  by 
our  Heavenly  Father :  Let  us  not 
doubt  but  he  will  also  favour- 
ably approve  our  godly  purpose,, 
of  setting  apart  tliis  place  in  a 
solemn  manner  to  the  performance 
of  the  several  offices  of  religious 
worship,  and  let  us  faithfully  and 
devoutly  beg  his  blessing  on  this 
our  undertaking. 

Then  the  Bishop  kneeling^  sayi 
the  following  prayer: 

O  Eternal  God,  mighty  in  power 
and  majesty  inoomprehensible, 
whom  the  Heaven  of  Heavens 
cannot  contain,  much  less  the 
walls  of  temples  made  with  handiv, 
and  who  yet  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  promise  thy  especial 
presence  in  whatever  place  even 
two  or  three  of  thy  faithful  ser-f 
vants  shall  assemble  in  thy  name, 
to  offer  up  their  praises  and  sup- 
plications unto  Thee  ;  vouchsafe* 
O.Lord,  to  be  present  with  us,  who 
are  here  gathered  together,  witli 
all  humility  and  readiness  of  heart 
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to  consecrate  this  place  to  the  ho« 
noar  of  Thy  great  Name;separ« 
atingit  from  beDCeforth  from  all 
unhallowed,  ordinary,  and  common 
uses,  and  dedicating  it  to  thy  ser- 
vice, for  reading  thy  holy  word, 
Ibr^celebrating  thy  holy  sacraments 
•for  offering  to  thy  glorious  Majes- 
ty the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  for  blessing  thy 
people  in  thy  name,  and  for  the 
performance  of  all  other  holy  or- 
dinances, Accept,  O  Lord,  this 
service  at  onr  hands,  and  bless  it 
with  such  success,  as  may  tend 
most  to  thy  glory,  and  the  further- 
ance of  our  happiness,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Sa- 
irioor.    Amen. 

After  this  let  the  Bishop  stand 
tip,  mnd  turning  his  face  toward  the 
Congregation,  sag : 

Regard,  O  Lord,  the  supplica- 
tions of  thy  servants;  and  grant, 
that  whosoever  shall  be  dedicated 
to  Thee  in  this  house  by  Baptism, 
inay  he  sanctified  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  delivered  from  thy  wrath 
and  eternal  death,  and  received 
as  a  living  member  of  Christ's 
church,  and  may  ever  remain  in 
the  number  of  thy  faithful  and 
elect  children.    Amen. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  they  who 
at  this  place  shall  in  their  own 
persons  renew  the  promises  and 
vows  made  by  their  sureties  for 
them  at  their  Baptism,  and  there- 
upon shall  be  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop,  may  receive  such  a  mea- 
sure of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  they 
may  be  enabled  faithfully  to  fulfil 
the  same,  and  grow  in  grace  unto 
their  lives  end.    Amen. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  whosoerer 
shall  receive  in  this  place  the  Bless, 
ed  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  bfood 
of  Christ,  may  come  to  that  holy 
ordinance  with  faith,  charity,^  and 
true  repentance ;  and,  being  filled 
with  thy  grace  and  heavenly  bene- 
diction, may  to  their  great  and 
endless  comfort,  obtain  remission 


of  their  sins,  and  all  other  benefits 
of  his  passion.    Amen. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  by  thy  holy 
word  which  shall  be  read  and 
preached  in  this  place,  and  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  grafting  it  inwardly 
in  the  heart,  the  hearers  thereof 
may  both  perceive  and  know  what 
things  they  ought  to  do,  and  may 
have  power  and  strength  to  fuliii 
the  same.    Amen. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  whosoever 
shall  be  joined  together  in  this 
place  in  the  holy  estate  of  Matri* 
mony,  may  faithfully  perform  and 
keep  the  vow  and  covenent  be^ 
twixt  them  made,  and  may  remain 
in  perfect  love  together  unto  their 
lives  end.    Amen. 

Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  Blessed 
Lord,  that  whosoever  shall  draw 
near  unto  Thee  in  this  place,  to 
give  Thee  thanks  for  the  benefits 
which  they  have  received  at  thy 
hands,  to  set  forth  thy  most  worthy 
praise,  to  confess  their  sins  unto 
Thee,  and  to  ask  such  things  as 
are  requisite  and  necessary,  as 
well  for  the  body  as  the  soul ; 
may  do  it  with  such  stedfast- 
ncss  of  faith,  and  with  serious- 
ness, affection,  and  devotion  oC 
mind,  that  thoa  mayest  accept 
their  bounden  doty  and  service, 
and  vouchsafe  to  givo  whatever  in 
thy  infinite  wisdom  thou  shalt  see 
to  be  most  expedient  for  them ; 
All  which  wo  beg  for  Jesus  Christ 
his  sake,  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. Amen^ 

The  Bishop  sitting  in  his  ciUtr, 
the  sentence  of  Consecration  is  toU 
read  by  the  Chancellor,  and  signed 
by  the  Bishop,  and  by  him  ordered 
to  be  registered,  and  then  Und  ^on 
the  communion-table. 

After  this,  the  person  appointedie 
to  read  the  service  for  the  day,  «r- 
oept  where  it  is  otherwise  directed. 

Proper  Psalms,  84, 122, 132. 

First  Lesson,  1  Kings  8.  from  ▼• 
22.  incl.  to  V.  62. 

Second  Lesson,  Hebr.  10.  ttem 
T.  19.  incl.  to  y.  26^  t 
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Afier  tke  CoUeci  far  the  day,  the 
Minister  who  reads  tie  service  stops 
#t//  the  Bishop  hath  said  the  follow 
img  prayer: 

O  most  Blessed  Savioar,  who 
by  thy  gfacious  presence  at  the 
feast  of  dedication,  didst  approve, 
and  honour  such  religions  services 
as  this  which  we  are  now  perform- 
inj^  unto  Thee,  be  present  at  this 
time  with  us  also  bv  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  because  nollness  be- 
cometh  thine  house  for  ever,  sanc- 
tify us,  we  pray  Thee,  that  we  may 
belivinfr  temples,  holy  and  accep- 
table unto  Thee;  and  so  dwell  in 
our  hearts  by  faith,  and  possess 
our  souls  by  thy  prace,  that  no- 
thing which  defileth  may  enter 
into  us  :  but  that,  beings  cleansed 
from  all  carnal  and  corrupt  affec- 
tions, we  may  ever  be  devoutly 
given  to  nerve  Thee  in  all  good 
works,  who  art  our  Saviour,  Lord, 
and  God,  blessed  for  evermore. 
Amen, 

Then  the  Minister  proceeds  in  the 
service  of  the  day,  to  the  end  of  the 
jfcncral  thanksgiving.  After  which, 
the  Bishop  says  the  following 
prayer: 

Blessed  be  thy  Name,  O  Lord, 
that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  thy  servants  to 
erect  this  hdnse  to  thy  honour  and 
-wonhip.  Bless,  O  Lord,  them, 
their  families,  and  substances,  and 
aocept  the  work  of  their  hands ; 
Yemember  them  concerning  this ; 
wipe  not  out  this  kindness  that 
thev  have  shewed  for  the  house  of 
their  God  and  the  offices  thereof : 
and  grant  that  all,  who  shall  en- 
joy  the  benefit  of  this  pious  work, 
may  shew  forth  their  thankfulness 
by  making  a  right  use  of  it,  to  the 
glory  of  thy  blessed  Name,  through 
Jeaas  Christ  our  Lord.    Anun. 


Communion  Service. 

7*he  Bishop^  standing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  communion- tab le, 
as  before,  reads  the  communion- 
service. 

After  the  Collect  for  the  King^ 
he  says  the  following  prayer : 

O  most  gracious  Lord  God,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  are  not  wor- 
thy to  offer  unto  Thee  any  thing 
belonging  to  us ;  yet  we  beseech 
Thee,  in  thy  great  goodness,  graci- 
ously to  accept  the  dedication  of 
this  place  to  Thy  service,  and  to 
prosper  this  our  undertaking: 
Receive  the  prayers  and  interces- 
sions of  us,  and  all  others  thy  ser-< 
vants,  who  either  now  or  hereafter 
entering  into  this  house  shall  call 
upon  Thee ;  and  give  both  them 
and  ds  grace  to  prepare  our  hearts 
to  serve  Thee  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear  :  Affect  us  with  an  aw- 
fnl  apprehension  of  thy  Divine 
Majesty,  and  a  deep  sense  of  our 
own  unworthiness ;  that  so,  ap- 
proaching  thy  sanctuary  with  low- 
liness and  devotion,  and  coming 
before  Thee  with  clean  thoughts 
and  pure  hearts,  with  bodies  nnde- 
filed  and  minds  sanctified,  we  may 
always  perform  a  service  aocept* 
able  to  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  two  Chaplains  are  to  read^ 
one  the  epistle,  and  the  other  the 
gospel. 

The  Epistle,  2  Cor.  6.  ▼.  14.  incL 
tov.  17. 

The  Gospel,  John  2.  ▼.  13.  to  r. 
18.  inch 

Then  the  Bishop  reads  the  iVt- 
eene  Creed.  After  which,  a  Psalm 
is  sung. 


Sermon. 
The  Sermon  being  ended,  and  all 
who  do  not  receive  the  Holy  Com^ 
munion   retinmed,    and  the    doors 
shut  ;  the  Bishop  proceeds  in  the 
comsnumonuervice  ;  and  he  and  the 
Clergy  having  made  their  oblations, 
the  persons  aopointedto  collect  the  of^ 
Then  a  Psalm  is  to  he  sung,  with  fenngs  of  the  rest  of  the  CongreoorJ 
Gloria  Patri.  tion.  ^JOglC 


Then  the  Minister  who  officiates 
is  to  go  on  with  the  prayer  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  the  Grace  of  our 
Ijord  Jesus  Christ. 
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After  the  Communion^  and  tm- 
fnedialely  before  the  Jhud  blessing, 
the  Bishop  setys  the  feUowing 
prmyer: 

Blessed  be  thy  Name,  O  Lord 
God,  for  that  it  i>Iea8eth  Thee  to 
have  thy  habitation  among  the 
aoos  ofmen,  and  to  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the 
saints  upon  earth;  bless,  we  be- 
aeeoh  Thee,  the  religions  perform- 
viinoe  of  this  day :  And  grant 
that  in  this  place,  now  set 
apart  to  thy  service,  thy  holy 
Name  may  be  worshiped  in  troth 
-and  parity  to  all  generations, 
Ihrongh  Jesofl  Christ  oor  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  peace  of  God,  which  pas- 
aeth  all  understanding,  keep  your 
liearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God » of  his  son  Jesas 
Christ  onr  Lord  :  And  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
amongst  you,  and  remain  with 
yon  always.    Amen. 

Consecration  of  a  Cemetery. 

When  the  ehureh  servie^is  Jinisk* 
ed,  the  Bishop,  Ckrgy,  mid  People^ 
proceed  to  the  Cemetery,  And,  the 
Miihop  standing  in  the  place  for 
the  performance  of  the  office  tkere^ 
the  act  or  sentence  of  Consecration 
is  read  by  the  ChanceUor,  and 
aignedby  the  Bishop,  and  ordered  to 
he  registered. 

O  God,  who  has  taught  ns,  in 
thy  Holy  Word,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  a 
beast  that  goeth  downwards  to  the 
earth,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man 
"Which  ascendeth  up  to  God  who 
gave  it ;  and  likewise  by  the  ex- 
ample of  thy  holy  servants  in  all 
ages,  hast  taught  ns  to  assign  pe- 
culiar places,  where  the  bodies  of 
the  saints  may  rest  in  peace,  and 
be  preserved  from  all  indigni- 
ties, whilst  their  souls  are  safely 
kept  in  the  hands  of  their  faithful 
Redeemer :  Accept,  we  beseech 
Thee,  this  charitable  work  of  ours, 
in   separating     this    portion   of 


ground  to  that  good  pnrpose;  and 
give  us  grace,  that,  by  the  frequcat 
instances  of  morality  which  webe« 
hold,  we  may  learn  and  seriously 
consider  how  frail  and  uncertain 
oor  condition  here  on  earth  is, 
and  so  number  our  days  as  to  ap- 
ply our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  That 
in  the  midst  of  life,  thinking  upon 
death,  and  daily  preparing  our- 
selves for  the  judgment  that  is  to 
Ibllow,  we  may  have  our  part  in 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life* 
with  Him  who  died  for  oor  sins, 
and  rose  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion, and  now  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
one  God,  worki  without  end. 
Amen, 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  with  us  all  evermore.  Amatu 
-^John  Bvll,  May  16. 

THE  LATe'mr.  winter 

We  notice,  with  sentiments  of 
the  deepest  regret,  the  death  of 
Roger  Winter,  Esq.  a  member  of 
the  Bar  of  Calcutta,  on  Saturday 
last,  of  Cholera.  At  a  very  eariy 
period  of  his  residence  in  India, 
Mr.  Winter  assumed  a  leading 
situation  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the 
few  succeeding  years  that  followed 
his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  placed 
himself  in  the  first  rank  of  hia 
profession.  His  practice  was  bo 
less  distinguished  for  legal  know* 
ledge  and  acute  and  fluent  plead* 
ing,  than  for  the  purity  and  up- 
rightness of  the  principles  hf 
which  it  was  guided.  He  was  also 
remarkable  for  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  causes  he  advocated,  and 
the  warmth  which  he  identified 
himself  with  the  interests  of  bis 
clients.  This  was  partienlariy 
conspicuous  in  the  important  trust 
assigned  to  him  in  the  discussioas 
regarding  the  Stamp  Tax.  Thaio 
might  be  a  differenoe  of  sentinool 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  argnaieat 
or  the  expedience  of  tho  tiuawa 
adopted  on  that  occasio»,  talfttit 
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•an  be  bat  one  opinion  as  to  tbe 
talent,  the  labonr,  and  the  disin* 
terestedness  of  the  leading?  Coon- 
oil.  Mr.  Winter  urged  the  pleas 
be  advoeated  with  onpreoedented 
earnestness  and  exemplary  pati* 
ence,  and  deeMoed  any  remanera* 
tion  for  bis  trouble.  The  high 
sense  entertained  of  bis  merits  by 
those  whose  opinions  he  represent* 
ed,  induced  them  to  offer  him  a 
token  of  their  admiration  in  a 
iiandsomo  Vase,  which  is  yet,  we 
believe,  incomplete.  It  will  now 
serTe  the  melancholy  purpose  of 
perpetaating  their  regret  as  well 
as  their  esttem.'^lndim  Gaz.  May 

The  sudden  and  melancholy 
death  of  Roger  Winter,  Esq.  on 
Saturday  last,  the  24th  instant, 
had  produced  a  deep  sensation 
upon  the  Society  of  Calentta,  not 
only  of  sincere  regret,  on  account 
of  the  high  and  honorable  charac- 
ter of  the  individual,  but  with  res- 
pect to  the  unsparing  terrible  na- 
ture of  the  disease  itself,  which  in  its 
rapid  and  overwhelming  ravages, 
seems  to  mock  the  power  of  medi- 
cine, and  filfs  the  public  mind 
with  consternation  and  alarm.  To 
be  in  the  morning  of  one  day  in 
perfeot  health,  and  at  the  next 
sun-rise,  in  the  grave !  awful,  in- 
deed, was  the  visitation. 

Of  Mr.  Winter's  private  qua- 
lities, his  urbanity,  and  social 
worthy  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
speak— they  are  known  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  unaequaint- 
ance,  and  are  only  equalled  by  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  his 
professional  career,  marked  as  it 
has  been,  by  an  uncompromising 
energy  and  spirit,  and  an  unvary- 
ing determination  to  do  his  doty 
at  all  hazards. — Govt,  Gaz.  May 
2d. 

There  nre  few  cases  in  which 
this  terrible  disease  have  shewn 
iiself  more  awfully  rapid  in  its 
progress  and  termination.  At 
eight  o'closk  in  the  Hior&ing  Ur. 


Winter  was  apparently  In  the  en* 
joyment  of  perfect  health,  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  he  had  ceased  to 
live.    As  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Bar,  we  have  often  had  op« 
portunities  to  record  with  appro- 
bation the  public  conduct  or  Mr. 
Winter,  and  particularly  on  a  re- 
cent and  very  important  occasion^ 
when  his  exertions    merited  and 
obtained  for  him  the  applause  and 
esteem^   of   his    fellow    oitiaens, 
which  would  have  been  evinced, 
we  believe  by  a  still  more  public 
acknowledgment  had  not  his  pre- 
mature death  prevented  his  receiv- 
ing the  well  earned  reward  of  his 
labours— In  the  coorso  or  an  ho- 
nourable and  arduous  professioH- 
Mr.  Winter  was  not  only  dlstln-^ 
goished  by  high  legal  attainments^ 
but  by  what  is  still  more  valuable, 
a  remarkable  manliness  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  a  stea- 
dy and  unfailing  determination  to 
support  his  own  dignity  and  that 
of  the  Bar.     In  private  life  few 
ever  excelled  him  in  urbanity  of 
temper  and  those  social  and  bos* 
pitable  qualities  which  endear  the 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 
In  thus  adding  as  public  Journal- 
ists, our  testimony  to  the  worth  of 
a  departed  member  of  this  society, 
whose  death  has  inspired  an  univer- 
sal sensation  of  regret,  we  merely  re- 
echo the  public  sentiment,  and  per- 
form to  the  best  of  our  ability,  a 
sacred  though  at  the  same  time  a 
melancholy  daty.^-ifurAarK,  Mau 
26«. 


The  Strand  Road,-^We  are  hap- 
py to  observe  the  great  progress 
making  on  the  Oarden  Reach  side 
of  the  Nullah,  in  the  completion  qf 
the  Strand  Road,  and  we  are  given 
to  understand,  and  that  an  offer  of 
20,000  rupees  has  been  made  to 
the  Committee,  by  that  highly 
respectable  Merchant  Aga  Knr- 
beillah  Mahomed,  towards  the  im- 
provement, if  the  subscribers  will 
throw  it  open  to  the  Publio  free  of 
toll,  when  finished; 
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It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  liberal 
offer  made  by  the  Aga  may  be  ac- 
cepted, %nd  indace  other  opulent 
gentlemen  to  tender  their  sub* 
scriptions  on  the  same  terms.— 
Govt.  GoM.  May  29. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  ADAM. 


We  have  the  pFeaavre  to  state 
that  the  Portrait  of  the  late  John 
Adam,  Esq.  Governor  General, 
voted  by  the  British  Inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,  in  1823,  has  arrived 
«od  is  now  placed  in  the  Town 
Hall  for  the  inspection  of  the  pab« 
lie.  The  pictare  is  the  production 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Presi- 
clent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  and  Portrait  Painter  to  His 
Af  ajesty,  and  as  a  work  of  taste 
and  genius  may  be  considered  one 
of  his  happiest  efforts.  We  speak 
of  it  with  considerable  interest, 
independent  of  our  feelings  for 
the  individual  represented,  having 
ivitnessed  its  progress  from  the  be- 
ginning, to,  almost,  its  completion, 
not  successively  after  the  labours 
of  the  day  were  closed,  but  whilst 
the  artist  was  at  work  upon  the 
pictore  ;  and,  therefore,  we  pretty 
vrell  known  that  it  is  actually  and 
'exclusively  from  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence, — a  fact  highly 
satisfactory  on  many  accounts. 

The  likeness  is  much  better 
than  could  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  imperfect  sketches 
from  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
had  to  paint  the  portrait,  and  also 
under  what  circumstances  those 
sketches  were  made,  by  Mr.  Chin- 
sery,  Mr.  Adam  being  at  the  time 
extremely  reduced  by  frequent 
attacks  of  severe  indisposition,  and 
80  changed  in  appearance  and 
expression  as  to  be  hardly  like 
himself  when  in  health.  These  is 
besides,  another  reason,  why  the 
Jikeness  is  less  perfect  than  even 
the  sketches.  It  is  well  known 
that  tfr.  Adam  oonstauUy  wore 


spectacles,  and  as  he  was  seldom 
seen  without  tbekn,  they  become  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  man,  and, 
accordingly  he  was,  in  the  origt« 
nal  drawing,  represented  with 
spectacles  on,  and  so  copied  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrenee.  They  have 
however,  been  taken  off  since  we 
saw  the  painting  in  England, 
which  has  abstracted  a  good  deal 
from  the  resemblance,  and  the 
face,  in  consequence,  cannot  be 
half  so  readily  recognised  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  Yet 
with  all  these  deductions  there  is, 
perhaps  enough  of  identity  for  the 
destination  of  a  publie  picture, 
though  not  so  for  a  family  -record 
in  a  domestic  drawing  room.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  the  artist's  ohoioe, 
in  removing   the  spectacles,  and 

g lacing  them  on  the  table,  for  if 
e  exoels  in  the  delineation  of  any 
one  part  of 'Mhe  humaB  face  di- 
vine,'' more  than  another,  it  is  the 
eyes,  to  which  he  gives  an  ex- 
pression, and  intelligence,  quite 
surprising.  A  finer  head  than 
that  he  has  painted  of  Mr.  Adam 
has  been  seldom  seen  on  canvas. 
It  is  a  thing  of  life. 

The  figure  is  a  full  length,  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  the  attitude  per- 
fectly easy.  The  hands  cannot 
fail  to  attract  particular  remark. 
They  are  exquisitely  finished, 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  variety 
of  tint  so  conspicuous  in  nature. 
The  costume  is  blaok,  and  the 
usual  accessaries  are  adopted  in  the 
back  ground,  a  pillar  and  a  crim- 
son curtain,  with  a  dash  of  blue 
sky.  Every  part  is  painted  with 
admirable  effect.  The  tone  of  co- 
louring is  warm,  and  finely  con- 
trasted and  subdued  by  beautifully 
transparent  masses  of  shadow* 
disposed  and  arranged  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  peculiar  style. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  magnificent 
work,  and  not  only  does  honor  to 
the  distinguished  individual  whom 
it  represents,  but  to  the  artist,  and 
the  country  in  which  it  is  forts** 
nately  desUned  to^maiji,^ei<i 
Cr«sr,/imsl0ati'ed  by  LjOOgte       ir 
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Agrictdtural  and  Horticultural 
Soeiety.^rhe  Meetingr  of  this 
Society*  h«ld  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Aaiatic  Society  yesterday  morninp, 
for  the  purpose  of  dlstribating  re- 
wards to  the  most  sucoessfal  oal- 
tivators  of  Earopean  Tegetables, 
afforded  highly  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  good  effects  resulting  from 
the  measure.  Above  fifty  Native 
Malees  attended  with  specimens 
of  their  garden  produce,  which 
would  not  have  been,  in  many  in- 
stances^ a  discredit  to  Covcnt  Gar- 
den. The  potatoes,  peas,  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers,  were  of  the  very 
best  quality,  and  of  uncommon 
size.  Some  of  the  turnips  also 
were  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 

The  following  were  the  princi- 
pal prizes  awarded : 

A  Medal  and  forty  Rupees,  top 
Yusef  Malee,  for  the    best  PoU- 

loes. 

A  Medal  and  forty  Rupees,  to 
<:;asinath  Das,  for  the  best  Peas  of 
the  kind  called  Prussian  Blues. 

A  Medal  and  forty  Rupees,  to 
l^obokrishna  Das,  for  the  largest 
and  finest  Cauliflower. 

A  Medal  and  forty  Rupees,  to 
Haladbar,  for  the  best  cone-shaped 
Cabbage. 

Besides  the  above,  a  numoer  ol 
zmall  prizes,  from  five  to  twenty 
Rupees,  were  distributed  for  vari- 
ous articles  of  great  beauty,  which 
wer©  indeed  so  plentiful,  that  it 
was  often  difficult  to  make  a  selec- 

Most  of  the  Resident  Members 
of  th«  Society  were  present,  and 
expressed  themselves  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  exhibition,  which 
was  considered  superior  to  that  of 
last  year.  It  was  satisfactory 
also  to  find  that  the  medals  then 
distributed  were  carefully  preserv- 
ed by  those  to  whom  they  were  pre- 
zeotod^who  seem  to  value  them, 
not  mote  for  their  intrinsic  worth, 
tba»  as  honorary  distinctions. 

Itjider  an  impression  that  the 
Society  of  Calcutta  might   fe^l 


some  interest  in  a  display  of  this 
nature,  and  that  the  hour  and 
place  chosen  might  be  possibly  in- 
convenient to  many,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  bold  another  Meeting  at 
the  Town  Hall,  which  will  proba- 
bly take  place  in  the  course  of 
next  week.'Grovf .  Gaz»  Jan,  10. 

Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Sod* 
ety.^K  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  was  held  on  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, at  Chowringbee  ;  the  Ho- 
norable Sir  Charles  Grey,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

At  this  Meeting,  the  annual 
ballot  for  Vice  -  Presidents,  and 
the  Committee  of  Papers*  took 
place,  when  the  following  gentle- 
men were  chosen. 

Vice-Presidents.^  The  Hon'ble 
W.  B.  Bayley,  the  Hon'ble  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  Sir  John  Franks, 
and  Sir  Edward  Ryan. 

Committee  of  Papers. --The  Re- 
verend Dr.  Carey,  Dr.  Adam,  Mr, 
Caldor,  Mr.  Grant,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Hodgson,  the  Ke?erend  Mr.  Mill, 
Mr.  W,  Macnaghten,  Captain 
Forbes  and  Mr.  Stirling. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Garrow,  Mn 
Allan,  and  Captain  Henderson, 
were  elected  Members  of  the  6o- 
cictv. 

The  Secretary  communicated  to 
the  Society,  the  following  proceed- 
ings of  a  Meeting  of  the  Physical 
Committees : 

It  has  occurred  to  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
that  the  general  Meetings  are  held 
at  intervals  too  remote,  and  for 
purposes  of  too  formal  and  mis- 
cellaneous a  nature,  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  promote  any  particular 
branch  of  enquiry,  especially  when 
of  a  scientific  character,  in  which 
the  interest  that  may  be  taken, 
must  be  restricted  to  a  limited 
number  of  individuals. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  them, 
or  been  brought  to  their  knowledge 
that  many  persons  anxious  and 
qualified  to  contribute  to  scientific 
enquiries  are  deterred  by  diffidence, 
or  J^j  cccnQiaioai  considerations. 
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from  b6C0iiiing  Members  of  tlie 
Asiatic  Society,  or  presenting  to  it 
the  results  of  their  own  investiga- 
tions. 

It  has  also  appeared  probable, 
that  from  the  miscellaneoas  com- 
position of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
and  the  necessary  appropriatios 
of  a  great  portion  of  its  pages  to 
the  Literature,  Antic|uities,  Topo- 
graphy, and  Statistics  of  India,  it 
is  a  collection,  that  will  rarely  be 
consulted  by  scientific  men,  and 
consequently,  information  address- 
ed to  them  particularly,  may  be 
long  in  finding  its  way  to  them 
through  this  n^edium.  The  inter- 
rupted publication  of  the  volumes, 
also,  necessarily  excludes  all  no- 
tices of  a  temporary  and  progres- 
sive value,  for  which,  therefore, 
no  medium  of  communication  can 
be  said  to  exist. 

These  considerations  have  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  much  bene- 
fit may  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  revival  of  the  Physical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society.  The  ob- 
jects of  «  hicb  shall  be  particularly 
the  Zoology,  Meteorology,  Mine- 
ralc^gy.  and  Geology  of  Hindustan. 
This  Committee  shall  meet  at  short 
intervals*  It  shall  unite  to  itself, 
as  Corresponding  Members,  per- 
sons engaged  or  interested  in  its 
objects,  although  they  may  not  be 
Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
and  shall  prepare  for  publication 
separately,  the  results  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  following  Resolutions  are 
accordingly  proposed: 

Ist.— That  the  Physical  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Asiatic  Society  be 
considered  as  in  existence,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  as  formerly,  ex- 
clusively, of  Medicine. 

3d.— That  all  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety be  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

3d.— That  persons  not  belonging 
to  the  Society,  may  bo  elected  as 
Corresponding  Members  of  the 
Committee,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  any  three  Members,  with- 
gut  being  liable  to  any  charge. 


4tb.— That  the  Committee  elect 
its  own  Officers. 

6th.— That  the  Committee  from 
its  own  Rules,  subject,  whenever 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  Rules 
of  the  Society,  to  confirmation  at 
a  General  Meeting. 

6th.— That  the  Committee  meet 
once  a  fortnight,  on  the  2d  and 
4th  Wednesday,  in  eadb  month, 
from  October  to  July,  at  the  fol- 
lowing hours— at  four  in  the  after« 
noon,  from  the  15th  November  to 
the  16th  February,  and  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  daring  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

7th.— That  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society,  and  short  Notices  of 
any  interest,  be  published  front 
time  to  time,  as  they  accumulate 
in  such  form  as  may  be  hereafter 
found  convenient. 

Sth.-That  Papers  of  any  ex« 
•tent  or  premanent  interest,  be  pub- 
lished  in  the  same  type  and  form 
as  the  Researches,  so  as  admit  of 
being  bound  up  with  them. 

&th.— That  the  expenoe  of  these 
publications  be  borne  by  the  So^ 
ciety. 

10th.— That  the  Physical  De- 
partment of  the  Museum  be  eoa- 
sidered  under  the  especial  charge 
of  the  Committee.  Mr.  TyUer 
undertaking  the  care  oftheOsteo- 
logical  specimens,  and  Mr.  Ross 
of  the  Minerals. 

nth.— That  Sir  Edward  Ryan  be 
President,  and  Mr.  Calder  Vice- 
President,  and  Captain  Jenkins 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  :  Ke- 
solved,  that  Mr.  Ross  be  requested 
to  officiate  as  Secretary,  during 
the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Jenkini. 

12tb.— That  these  Proceedings  be 
submitted  to  the  next  General 
Meeting,  for  the  information  and 
sanction  of  the  Society , 

The  Secretary  having  read  these 
proposed  Resolutions,  they  wet« 
formally  approved  and  sanetioned 
by  the  Society. 

Two  Models  of  Malay  Prows,  a 
specimen  of  the  Sea-cow,  andnf  a 
large  Centipede,  from  the  Xaat* 
ward|   were  presented    tat   tkt 
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llaseam»  by  Sir    Robert  Colqa- 
houn,  Baronet. 

Two  larpe  Scorpions,  and  a 
ChamaBlion  in  spirits,  presented  by 
the  ReTcrend  Mr.  G arrow. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from 
Count  Sternberg,  presenting  to  the 
Society  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  nnmbers  of  his  Geognostic- 
Botanical  Essay  on  the  Flora  of 
the  Antedilavian  world. 

Thefiist  volameof  the  History 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  Von 
Hammer,  as  received  from  the  aa- 
thor,  and  also  Professor  Fraehn's 
accoant  of  the  Rassians,  by  Ibn 
Fozlan,  and  other  Arabian  travel- 
lers. The  Professor,  at  the  same 
time,  presented  his  Treatises,  on  an 
ancient  Bulgarian  Coin ;  on  the 
origin  of  the  Russian  word  Dengi ; 
on  the  writings  of  the  Arabs  ;  on 
select  Knfio  Coins ;  and  on  the 
Kofic  Coins  of  the  Sprewitz  Ma- 
#enm. 

The  foHowing  works  were  also 
presented: 

Bibliotheoa  Marsdemana,  by 
Mr.  Marsden.  _ 

The  Journal  Asitiqne,  for  De- 
cember, 1826.  and  January  and 
February,  1827,  by  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris.  ,  *      ... 

The -second,    third,  and  fourth 
tfumbersof  the  second  Volume  of 
the  Indische    Blbliotheck,  by  A. 
-Von  Sohlcgel. 

The  2d  part  of  the  2d  Volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society ,  by  the  Society. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions, 
the  3d  and  4th  parts  for  1826,  and 
1st  of  1827,  by  the  Koyal  Society. 

The  first  part  of  the  16th  Volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnse- 
an  Society. 

Ueatenant .  Colonel  Hodgson 
presented  the  Meteorological  Re- 
gister, for  November  and  Decem- 
ber, kept  at  the  Surveyor  General's 
Ollioe.  .     3  .^    ,^ 

A  Prayer  was  submitted  by  Dr. 
G.M.  Paterson, containing  gene- 
ral disquisitions  on  the  true  origin 
of  the  earth,  and  on  the  mineral, 
-vegetable^  and  animal  kingdoms^ 


according  to  the  analogies  of  uni- 
versal nature. 

The  Secretary  also  read  an 
Essay  by  Dr.  Butter,  of  Ghazee- 
pore,  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
Universal  Alphabet — Govt.  GoTt. 
Jan.  la 

Agricultural  and  HorticuUitrai 
Society.— The  second  Annual  Ext 
ami  nation  of  Vegetables,  oultivatr 
ted  for  the  supply  of  the  Calcutta 
market,  took  place  yesterday  morn* 
ing,  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Right  Honorable  £at I 
Amherst,  and  the  Countess  Am« 
herst,  Patron  and  Patroness  of  the 
Society,  Lady  Sarah  Amherst,  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Grey,  a  very 
numerous  assembly  of  members 
and  visitors. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Malees,  or  Native  Gardeners,  at* 
tended,  and  it  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  observe  a  display  of  Kitchen- 
garden  produce,  not  inferior  to  any 
hitherto  seen  in  this  country,  and 
far  exceeding,  in  extent  and  va- 
riety, all  preceding  exhibitions.  It 
was  an  agreeable  treat  to  see  such 
numbers  of  thin-skinned  large  po« 
tatoes,  cauli Bowers,  knoll-coles, 
turnips,  peas,  beets,  broccoli.  Sec. 
A  considerable  degree  of  diflScnlty 
seemed  to  be  experienced  in  deter, 
mining  upon  the  fittest  subjects 
for  the  prizes,  for  at  each  call  for 
a  shew,  the  tables  were  literally 
filled,  and  seemed  growing  under 
the  weight  of  articles  claiming  at. 
tention,  and  deserving  praise. 
Prizes,  consisting  of  a  medal  and 
forty  rupees  were,  at  length* 
awarded  to  the  following  persons: 
To  Sona-UUah,  of  Muchee-ccl- 
lah,  for  the  finest  potatoes. 

ToBinnath.  of  Nya-Soraee^for 
the  ytst  cauliflowers. 

To  Petumbhur,  of  MooteejheeT, 
for  the  largest  sugar-loaf  cabbage. 
To  Krishun,  of  Dnm-Dum,  for 
the  best  Marrow-fat  peas. 

A  medal,  and  forty  rupees,  were 
also  awarded  to  Ram  Mohun 
Ghose,  of  Kidderpore,  whose  Cow, 
of  the  genuine   Bengally  breed, 
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was  milked  in  the  present  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  So* 
ciety,  and  yielded  three  seers. 

Numerous  donations  of  from 
five  to  twenty  rupees,  were  like- 
wise distributed  amongst  other  me- 
ritorious individuals,  making  a 
total  of  five  hundred  rupees  award«» 
ed  on  this  ocoasion. 

A  curious  model  of  a  Steam 
Engine,  made  by  Goluck  Ch un- 
der, Blacksmith  of  Titiighur,  near 
Barraokpore,  without  any  assist- 
ance whatever  from  European  ar« 
tists,  was  likewise  exhibited  i  and 
although  not  coming  within  the 
immediate  sphere  of  the  Society's 
exertions,  was  considered  so  strik- 
ing an  instance  of  native  ingenuity, 
and  imitative  skill,  as  to  deserve 
encouragement.  A  donation  of 
fifty  rupees  was,  therefore,  pre- 
sented to  the  ingenious  Black* 
smith.— G^ovl.  Gaz.  Jan.  17. 

^  Medical  and  Physical  Society. — 
At  the  January  Meeting  of  this 
Society,  which  by  some  accident 
has  not  been  noticed  before. 
Messrs.  J.  Corbet,  C.  S.  Grant, 
A.  Campbell,  B.  D.  Wardlaw,  F. 
ForveU,  and  E.  I.  Agnew,  were 
elected  Members,  and  Mr.  Ble- 
langer,  a  Corresponding  Member. 

The  ballot  was  taken  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  office  bearers  of 
the  present  year,  when  the  follow- 
ing nominations  were  recorded: 
Alexander  Gibb,  Esq.  President. 
H.  H.  Wilson.  Esq.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  J.  Adam,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  A  statement  of  the 
funds  exhibited  a  balance  of  nearly 
six  thousand  rupees  in  favour  of 
the  Society. 

The  following  commnnication 
were  submitted  by  the  Secretary : 
A  ease  of  Hydrophobia,  in  a.  na- 
tive, by  Mr.  Thompson,  Surgeon, 
50th  Regiment  N.  I.  transmitted 
by  the  Medical  Board.  Remarks 
oil  Cataract,  by  Dr.  Graham  of 
Mahidpore,  with  one  of  Mr.  l<jch- 
mond's  Couching  Needles.  The 
pathology  of  the  posterior  lobes  of 
thecercbrum,  by  Dr.  G,  M,  Pa* 


terson.  Observations  oh  the  ntili- 
ty  of  hot  and  vapour  baths,  by 
Mr.  Twining,  and  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  them  on  a 
respectable  footing  in  Calcutta. 
An  account  of  the  medical  topo- 
graphy of  Tirhoot,  by  Mr.  Evans, 
drawn  from  observations,  when  he 
was  attached  to  the  station,  as  a 
medical  officer,  with  a  register  of 
the  weather  at  Mirzapore  and  Be^ 
nares,^  from  April  to  Nov.  1837. 
Mr.  Grierson  presented  a  stuffed 
specimen  of  the  Albatross,  for  the 
Museum,  and  Mr.  Ronald,  several 
specimens  of  rare  birds  from  New 
South  Wales. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  2d  instant^ 
Messrs.  Dunlop,  Stritch,  Seton, 
Raleigh,  Milne,  and  A.  Thompson, 
were  elected  Members.  The  foU 
lowing  papers  were  then  submit- 
ted :  A  case  of  dislocation  of  tha 
Femur,  by  Mr.  Spry. 

Observations  ,on  pnblic  health 
in  India,  by  Dr.  Butter,  of  Gba- 
seepore.  On  the  use  of  Belladon* 
na  in  Hydrophobia.  Remarks  oa 
calomel,  by  Dr.  Graham;  and 
some  other  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Society,  of  whieft^ 
we  regret,  that  we  have  no  memo- 
random. 

*        •         •        ♦        e 

The  remarks  on  the  operations 
for  Cataract,  allude  to  the  exten« 
sive  practise  of  Mr.  Assistant  Sur« 
geon  Richmond,  of  His  Majesty's 
4th  Light  Dragoons,  who  has  for 
some  years  held  the  situation  oC 
Oculist  to  the  subordinate  stations 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The 
conching  needle  used  by  that  gen-^ 
tieman  is  extremely  delicate,  and 
spear-pointed— and  the  handle  not 
quite  an  inch  long.  The  success 
of  his  practice  is  surprizing,  his 
failures  not  exceeding  one  in 
twenty.  The  patients,  who  befors 
the  operation  could  only  distin^ 
guish  day  from  night,  could  after 
it,  clearly  and  distinctly  point  oat 
the  figures  on  the  face  of  a  watcb,. 
which,  considering  the  advanoed 
age,  many  of  them  had  attaiamj^ 
was  as  raaeh  as  cooid  reasooiUSr 
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feeexpeot<;dfiroiiit1jem.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond dispences  with  all  the  nsaal 
preparations  recommended  by  an* 
thors,  and  which  are  certainly 
ealcalated  to  excite  alarm  in  the 
mmd  of  the  patient— he  thinks  not 
of  chairs— stools -pillows— specu- 
lums,  &e.  bat,  with  his  native  as<^ 
sistant  to  raise  the  upper  eye  lids> 
the  patient  is  seated  on  the  floor  of 
the  room,  or,  provided  there  be 
light  sufficient,  wherever  by  acci- 
dent  he  may  be  standing^.  Some- 
tfiing  is  given  him  to  hold,  with 
the  view  of  diverting  bis  atten- 
tion; when  kneeling  Mr.  Rich^ 
mond  introduces  the  needle,  and^ 
quickly  removes  the  lens,  and  its^ 
capsule  from  the  axis  of  Tision— - 
in  this  position  and- without  any 
an  p port,  be  operates  if  necessary 
on  both  eyes,  and  nses  his  right 
and  left  hand  with  equal  steadiness 
and  dexterity » 

Mr.  Kichmond  thinks  that  the 
Buocessful  cases  among  the  native 
operators-,  do  not  exceed  one  in 
eight.  The  native  operation,  he 
nays,  not  nn frequently  destroys 
the  alrnoture  of  the  eye,  some* 
times  drags  the  pupil  to  one  side 
and  occasionally  brings  on  Amau- 
rosis- It  requires  much  time,  and' 
is  performed  with  two  clumsy  in- 
stranients.  which  lacerate,  rather 
than  cut  the  parts. 

Mr.  Richmond  states,  that  he 
lias  restored  more  tlian  two  thou- 
sand blind  to  sight  by  the  operation, 
and  examined  more  than  three 
thoasand  eases  of  cataract.  He 
then  saysy  bis  great  experience 
has  taught  him  that  operation  will 
be  tlie  most  successful  which  dis- 
til rbs  the  eye  least,  is  performed,. 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  is 
a  I  tended  with  the  smallest  degree 
of  pain,  and  that  is  least  likely  to 
excite  subst^quent  inflammation. 
N^obody  surely  can  doubt  the  truth 
of  these  remarks  I  ''Coaching" 
adds  i\1r:  Richmond,  "  is  as  easily 
done  as  blood-letting,  and  when 
sEcilfally  performed,  occasions  so 
little  paittfthat  the  patient  is  often 
Wkot    sensible;  that  an  instrument 


has  been  introdueed  into  the  eye. 
Secondary  cataract  is  always  the 
fault  of  the  opera  ton" 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Richmond  is  about  to  publish  and 
make  known  to  the  profession,  the 
result  of  his  observations  and  ex* 
perience^ 

Tlie  remarks  on  the  pathology 
of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  Cere- 
brnm,  by  Dr.  Peterson,  have  phre- 
nology for  their  object,  and  pbilo* 
progentiveness,  or  love  of  offspring, 
IS  the  organ  or  faculty  illustrated. 
Some  of  the  cases  cited  are  at  least 
eurious,  but  we  cannot  insert 
them.— Caw.  Gax.  Feb.  7. 

Asiatic  Society. — Physical  Com^ 
vi»/<^e.— Two  Meetings  of  this  Com* 
mittee  have  been  held  since  its 
formation,  the  first  some  short 
time  since,  the  second  on  Wed* 
nesday  week.  We  purpose  notic- 
ing its  Proceedings  regularly,  not 
only  as  a  record  of  what  may  be- 
accompli^ed,  bat  as  conveying  to 
such  of  our  up-coun(ry  readers  par- 
ticularly, as  may  be  interested  m 
the  objects  of  the  Committee,  use- 
ful suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
enquiries  they  may  institute,  or  the - 
assistance  they  may  render. 

The  first  Meeting  was  held  on* 
Monday,  thellth  of  February,  Sir 
£.  Ryan,  President,  in  the  Chair* 
Mr.  Ross  was  elected  Joint  Secre- 
tary with  Captain  Jenkins.  H 
series  of  specimens  illustrative 
of  the  Mineralogy  of- the  districts^ 
of  Raj  pur,  Mussooree,  and  other 
places  in  the  Himalayah,  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Roylo;  and  a  bottle 
of  water  from  tike  bot  springs  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aitaram  hills,  by 
Captain  Bruoo;  A  communica- 
tion by  Mr.  Caldcr,  on  the  present 
progress  of  Geology  in  India  was 
read,  as  was  a  paper  on  the  Geo  • 
logy  of  a  portion  of  Bundelcund,. 
&c.,  by  Captain  Franklin,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Society  to  the  Com  - 
mittee.  A  short  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting  paper  was  given  in  our 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society^  on  the  first  Wedttcsday  ore 
£fi 
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Novembery  but  as  tlie  notice  was 
very.sbort,  we  take  this  opportanU 
ty  of  entering  into  some  farther 
details. 

The  tract  to  which  Captain 
F.'s  observations  apply,  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  northern  steps  of 
the  central  or  Vindhyan  ranges  of 
moantatns,  and  which  altboagh 
distinguished  by  appropriate  de- 
nominations, are  to  be  considered 
as  parts  of  one  great  mountain- 
ous seri^s. 

The  first  range  commences  at  the 
Tara  Pass,  a  short  distance  to  the 
aouth-west  of  Mirzapur:  the  soil 
between  the  hills  and  the  river  is 
all uyial,  reposing  on  Konker,  and 
near  the  Pass  on  Sandstone,  The 
whole  tract  from  the  crest  of  the 
iPass  to  the  foot  of  the  second 
range,  consists  of  Sandstone  co* 
yered  with  Konker,  intermixed 
with  alluvium,  or  in  beds,  through 
which'it  is  necessary  to  penetrate 
before  water  is  procurable.  Part 
of  this  range  comprehends  the  Di- 
amond Mines  of  Panna,  andiron 
Mines  ofKatora. 

The  second  range  consists  also 
of  Sandstone  :  near  the  top  of  the 
Katera  Pass,  Captain  F.  found  a 
thin  stratum  of  red  clay  and  Sand* 
stone  inters! ratified  in  thin  laminae, 
and  surmounted  by  friable  and 
variegated  Sandstone.  These  beds 
resemble  the  red  Marie  of  England. 
The  range  includes  the  falls  of  the 
ttonse,  ^y^  of  which  those  at 
Bilshi,  Beanti,  Kenti.'Chachay, and 
tliat  of  the  Tonse  river,  Captain  F. 
visited.  The  latter,  is  a  fall  of 
only  two  hundred  feet,  but  the 
others  are  from  three  hundred  and 
twenty  to  four  hundred  feet.  These 
Cataracts  are  of  much  picturesque, 
as  well  as  geological  interest. 
From  the  Tonse  to  Hathi,  tlie  rock 
continued  Sandstone,  sometimes 
ferruginous,  and  sometimes  slaty 
with  Mica.  At  Hathi  it  is  changed 
to  Argillaceous  Limestone,  which 
extends  to  Tigra,  on  the  Cane 
river.  The  route  consists  of  Lime- 
stone lowlands,  alternating  with 
Sandstone  hills.  Beyond  the  Cane, 


the  same  altematioii  recurs,  and  ex« 
tends  to  Patteriya,  where  it  coftes 
in  contact  with  Trap,  and  is 
changed  into  Chert  by  the  silioe- 
ons  admixture.  The  Limestone  is 
considered  by  Captain  F.  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Lias  Limestone  of  Eng- 
land. After  ascending  the  Pat- 
teriya Pass,  the  only  rock  that 
occurs  between  it  and  Sagar,  is 
Trap,  The  upper  part  of  this  is 
generally  composed  of  boulders, 
imbedded  in  friable  Wacken,  be- 
neath them  is  a  bed  of  indurated 
Wacken,  varying  from  friable 
to  compact  and  hard  Basalt,  and 
below  it  again  is  a  stratum  of  ear- 
thy or  impure  Limestone;  a  stra- 
tum of  Amygdaloid  is  beneath 
this,  and  at  Sagar  it  reposes  on 
Sandstone. 

From  Sagar,  Capt.  F.  proceed- 
ed to  the  valley  of  tbe  Nerbadda, 
in  which  the  overlying  rock  ap- 
pears generally  to  rest  upon  red 
Marie  or  Sandstone.  The  basis 
ofthe  whole,  however,  is  Granitic, 
as  seen  in  the  Keymur  range  and 
at  Jabalpor.  The  latter  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  Granite  hills,  tho 
composition  of  which  is  flesh  co« 
loured  Felspar,  smoky  Quarts, 
black  Mica  and  Hornblende ;  but 
every  formation  subordinate  to 
Granite  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  as 
Gneiss,  Hornblende  Schik,  Grey- 
wacke.  Quartz  and  Dolomite ;  Ube 
latter  in  grpat  abundance  and  of 
singular  beauty.  Tbe  snow-white 
Dolomite,  near  the  water-fall  of 
Beragerh,  is  quarried  for  architee- 
tural  ornaments.  If  tbe  Gneiss 
that  is  found  in  tbe  bed  of  the 
Nermada,  and  whi^sh  resembles 
Mica  Schist,  could  be  classed  with 
the  older  varieties  of  that  rock,  a 
series  of  rocks  from  Gneiss  to  Ar- 
gillite,  and  Limestone,  would  be 
here  exposed  to  observation  in  the 
course  of  two  miles.  A  part  of 
the  southern  barrier  of  tlie  valley 
of  the  Nermada  river,  like  the 
northern,  is  composed  of  Trap 
rock.  Capt.  F.  has  ascertaiiwd 
that  this  formation  extends  soatt« 
word  to  Chupara,  and  eaalvut 
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to  Mandela^  Amerakantak  and 
Sohag^pur.  How  much  farther 
is  to  be  ascertained.  On  the  re- 
torn  from  Jabalpar  toTendeikaira, 
Capt.  F.  noticed  a  carioas  calcare- 
ous Conglomerate,  composed  of 
rounded  fragments  of  Waoken, 
Basalt,  Sandstone,  Quarts,  and 
oecasionally  of  other  rock,  vary- 
ing from  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
sand  to  that  of  a  pea.  It  is  ho- 
rizontally stratified  :  the  coarse 
parts  being  lowest.  It  is  observ- 
able in  the  beds  of  most  rivers, 
-whose  sources  are  in  Trap  rocks, 
from  the  detritus  of  which,  and 
the  Sandstone  it  is  evidently  form- 
ed. 

The  basis  of  the  great  central 
range  of  India,  is  inferred  by  Capt, 
F.  to  be  Granite  :  above  it  a  thin 
layer  of  primary  stratified  rocks 
occurs  in  most  places,  although 
sometimes  wanting :  next  occurs^ 
Sandstone  very  generally,  and  of 
Tarious  thickness.  The  Lias  Lime- 
stone is  superficial,  averaging  per- 
haps not  more  than  fifty  feet  in 
thickness.  The  overlying  Trap 
rocks  are  of  great  geological  in- 
terest, and  are  strongly  indicative 
of  volcanic  origin.  Their  great 
extent,  and  the  apparent  absence 
of  all  formation,  posterior  to  Lias, 
form  remarkable  features  in  the 
^eolog^y  of  India. 

Captain  Franklin  has  illustrat- 
ed his  paper  with  a  geological 
nap,  and  sections  and  Barome- 
trical elevations  of  the  principal 
places.  Sagar  is  two  thousand 
jtnd  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  Jabalpnr  fifteen  hundred. 
The  former  is  nearly  the  highest 
point  on  the  route,  the  prevailing 
elevation  of  which  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  thousand  feet. 

At  the  Meeting  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  27th  December.  A.  Ster- 
Ung,  Esq.  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Piddington,  Cor- 
responding Member.  A  series  of 
'Specimens  from  Sagar  was  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Coalthard  :  a 
l»aper  on  the  peculiar  stratifica- 
tion Of  the  hills  nm  Biana,  by  Mr. 


J.  Hardle,  was  read,  as  were  an 
extract  from  Dr*  Wallich's  journal 
of  a  tour  up  the  Attaram  river, 
and  a  notice  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  th^ 
Calcareous  deposit  found  about 
the  hot  spring  ot  Bencoolen. 

The  Biana  Hills,  on  the  ap- 
proach from  Fottehpur  Sikri,  ap- 
pear to  extend  north  and  south, 
in  a  slightly  curved  line,  across 
the  road.  These  are,  however, 
the  heads  of  two  ranges,  that  run 
nearly  parallel  for  some  distance 
to  the  west,  when  they  break  into 
detached  conical  elevations.  The 
ranges  are '  separated  by  a  level 
plain,  from  which  occasional  in- 
sulated hills  start  up.  The  hills 
are  of  no  great  elevation,  and  are 
usually  rounded  at  their  summits, 
which  slope  from  nearly  perpendi- 
cular sides. 

.  At  Biana,  the  hills  present  a 
bold  and  bare  perpendicular  face, 
which  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  stratifica- 
tion. The  dip  is  to  the  north- 
east, at  an  angle  of  about  25.  The 
strata  consists  of  two  descriptions 
of  rock,  in  alternate  succession. 
The  one  is  a  Conglomerate,  includ- 
ing rounded  masses  of  Felspar, 
Quartz  Agate  and  Agate  Jasper, 
the  other  consists  almost  entirely 
of  ferruginous  Quartz.  The  strata 
are  perfectly  distinct,  although 
sometimes  intermingled,  or  con- 
torted on  the  line  of  demarka« 
tion,  in  which  case  the  Con- 
glomerate appears  to  penetrate 
the  more  compact  rock.  These 
hills  seem  to  form  the  transition 
from  the  Sandstone  of  Bhurtpore 
and  Agra,  to  the  Primitive  Rocks 
that  present  themselves  towards: 
Jaypur  and  Ajmer.  Mr.  Hardiei 
accompanies  his  discription,  with 
observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  formations  he  notices,  occurred, 
and  which  he  conceives  to  have 
been  the  combined  operation  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  deposits. 

The  extracts  from  Dr.  Wallich's 
Journal,  describing  the  Limestone 
hills  along  the  Attaram,  and  the 
remarkable  perforation   of  ono  of 
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tbeni^tbePabangliill,  by  a  Nolla 
sjs  well  as  the  Hot  SpriDgs,  about 
eight  miles  higher  up  the  river, 
have  already  been  given  by  as  to 
ourreaders,  with  other  interesting 
particulars  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

The  Spring  at  Silinding  is  re* 
markable  for  the  accumulation  of 
Lime,  >vhich  has  been  spontane- 
ously precipitated,  forming  a  bed 
of  Lime  from  four  to  six  feet  deep, 
•covering  an  area  of  between  twi> 
and  three  acres. 

Medical  und  Physical  5'omly.— 
A  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  when 
Messrs.  Laughton  and  Davison 
were  elected  Members;  six  copies 
of  a  Report  by  Mr.  Geddes,  on  the 
Pever  that  prevailed  at  Seringapar 
tamin  1823,  were  presented  by  the 
>1edical  Boards  of  Madras,  and 
an  extensive  xOlleotion  of  Me- 
dical Journals  by  Mr.  Evans. 
A  paper  on  Pancreatic  Sarcoma, 
by  Mr.  Walker,  one  by  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, on  the  use  of  Emetic  Tartar 
•an  Rheumatism,  and  a  continuation 
of  Dr.  Butter's  communication  on 
public  health  in  India  were  laid  on 
the  table.  The  following  were 
read  :  A  case  of  Hydrophobia,  by 
Dr.  Butter,  in  which  Bella  Donna 
^as  administered  without  any  be- 
neficial consequence,  A  case  of 
the  same  disease,  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  the  &Oth  N.  I.  in  which  the 
malady  was  the  consequence  of  the 
bite  of  a  cat,  and  which  terminated 
fatally.  Two  cases  of  dislocation 
«f  the  Hip  Joint,  occuring  in  rather 
unusual  directions,  and  speedily 
leduced,  by  Mr.  Spry,  of  Dum- 
Dum,  and  a  Report  on  Purulent 
Ophthalmia,  occurring  in  His 
lU  ajesty 's  44th  Regiment  at  Ghasee- 
pore,  by  Dr.  Daunt  Extracts 
from  a  Report'  by  Dr.  Goran,  on 
the  productions  of  the  Pimalaya, 
communicated  by  Government, 
were  also  read.  These  communi- 
oations  were  of  more  professional 
than  general  interest,  with  excep- 
tion of  tbe  last.    Amongst  other 


topics,  bearing  pn  professional  ea» 
quJry,  Dr.  G.  observes  of  the  in- 
babitanU  of  Nahn,  and  the  ranges 
and  water  courses  of  inferior  ele- 
vation from  the  plains  on  the  alopo 
towards  the  Chnr,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  favoarable  specimens 
of  the  Hill  races.  It  appears,  that 
Ln  these,  as  in  other  elevated  re* 
gions  bordering  upon  tropicd 
plains,  (he  influence  of  the  fl  ac- 
tuations of  temperature ,  moistufe, 
and  electricity  is  such  as  to 
Tender  them  sites  of  less  salubrity 
than  the  pkdns  beneath.  Inflam- 
matory fever  in  the  hot  season,  and 
at  the  end  ot  the  rains,  is  frequent 
and  fatal.  Cataract  and  amaaro- 
sis  are  common,  and  elephantiasis 
exceedingly  prevalent.  Persons 
afflicted  with  the  latter  disease, 
sometimes  bury  themselves  alive  in 
the  earth.  Dr.  G.  has  also  re- 
marked, that  the  Cholera  has  not 
been  known  to  penetrate  above  the 
elevation,  at  which  the  Cak^md 
Rhododendron  are  the  prevailing 
trees ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  Ifao 
yellow  fever  is  limited  at  Vera 
Cruz  to  altitudes  below  that  at 
which  the  Oak  flourishes,  or  three 
thousand  and  forty-three  feet.— 
€t4n>t.  Oaz,  Bhireh  6. 

Aiiatie  Soeieiy.^A  Meeting  of 
tlie  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evetaing  last.  Sir  C.  Grey,  the 
President,  in  the  Chair.  The  foU 
lowing  Gentlemen  were  elected 
Members:  Major  Playfair,  Mr. 
Halliday,  and  Mr.  Hare.  Sir  R. 
Palmer  and  Count  Vidua,  were 
elected  Honorary  Members.  Va- 
rious donations  were  reoeiTcd  for 
the  Museum  and  the  Library* 
Amongst  the  latter,  were  several 
publications,  by  professor  Frvbn, 
of  Petersbnrgh,  upon  Mohamme- 
dan Coins,  and  bis  translation  of 
the  Accounts  ofthe  early  Russians, 
by  Ibn  Fozlan,  and  other  Arab 
trayellers.  Messrs.  Dondey  Dapr6 
and  Son,  of  Paris,  presented  a 
series  of  their  publications  ta  tbe 
Society,  chiefly  on  Oriental  wA^ 
jectSj  by  Klaproth    and  "^ 
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«at,  as  tbeir  miscellaines,  and  ibe 
Magasin  Asiatiqoe  of  the  former— 
also  an  Essay  on  the  Sanscrit 
Sloka,  by  Mons.  Che^y.  Obser- 
-vations  on  Chinese  Grammar,  by 
O.  De  Hnmboldt,  Translations  by 
Dopr^  fils,  of  specimens  of  an  In- 
dia Drama,  by  H.  H*  Wilson, 
and  the  Travels  of  Mayendoff  and 
Timkowski,  in  Bokhara  and  Chi- 
na* Messrs.  Dapr<^  were  appointed 
booksellers  to  the  Society  for  the 
Continent.  A  copy  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Batavian  Society, 
and  the  third  ^volume  of  the  Pro- 
«eeding8  of  the  Medical  Society 
«f  Calcutta,  were  also  presented. 
The  literary  communications 
aobmitted  to  the  Meetinj^,  were  a 
oon  tin  nation  of  the  Disquisition 
on  the  Origin  -of  the  Earth,  by 
Dr.  6.  M.  Paterson.  Observa- 
tions  on  the  Tartar  Language,  by 
the  same.  Extracts  from  the  Jour- 
nal  of  Dr.  Govan,  relatiTe  to  the 
Productions  of  Himalay ah,  and  re- 
marks  on  the  Languages  and  Liter- 
ature of  the  South  of  India,  by  the 
Secretary,  forming  part  of  a  dis- 
aertation  that  is  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  printed  Catalogue  of  the  Col- 
lections of  the  late  Colonel  Mac* 
kenzie,  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson 
lias  been  some  time  engaged,  and 
irhich  will  shortly  be  published. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  Report 
of  the  Society's  Proceedings.  Dr. 
Paterson's  Theory  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Earth,  from  the  substance  of 
the  solar  orb.  His  present  Essay 
is  a  further  expansion  of  the  same 
idea,  and  derives  additional  illos* 
trations  from  the  theories  of  the 
auccessiTe  periods  of  creation,  the 
Igneous  formation  of  geological 
strata,  and  fossile  remaina  of  plants 
and  animals— subjects,  which  Dr. 
Paterson  proposes  to  develope 
more  fully  in  another  Essay. 

Dr.  P.'s  observations  on  tho 
Tartar  or  Manehoo  Languages, 
are  also  introductory,  and  are  in- 
tended to  point  out  the  importance 
of  the  study.  This  department  of 
literature  is  cultivated  at  present 
in  France^  with  some  success^  in 


connexion  with  Chinese,  particu- 
larly by  Klaprothand  Remusat. 

The  notices  of  Dr.  Govan  ap. 
ply  chiefly  to  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  about  Nahn, 
and  the  hills  ascending  from  it  to 
the  streams  that  form  the  feeders 
of  the  Jnmna  on  the  east  and 
north-east,  and  of  the  Setlej  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  comprising 
elevations  of  from  four  thousand 
and  five  hundred  to  six  thousand 
and  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains 
are  composed  chiefiy  of  grey-wacke, 
or  grey-wacke  slate,  presenting 
some  limestone  summits  of  greatest 
elevation,  as  that  of  Krol,  which  is 
seven  thousand  alid  six  hundred 
feet  high,  and  which  codnect  the 
mountains  of  this  class  with  thoso 
of  mica  and  olay«8late  at  Simlah 
and  Tukho. 

At  Nahn  is  seen  the  last  of  tho 
Palms:  a  single  wild  date  tree* 
which  appears  to  have  been  reared 
as  a  curiosity,  grows  in  the  vicini« 
ty  of  the  Raja's  palace.  The  Man- 
go  grows  at  a  still  higher  elevation, 
but  the  fruit  does  not  ripen.  At 
Bunethee,.  grows  the  pinnated 
smooth-  leaved  species  of  Rhus,  up« 
on  which  an  insect  produces  a 
remarkable  horn-like  excrescence 
called  kakra  teengee,  or  horn  of  the 
kakra  deer.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
drug,  and  is  exported  to  the  plains 
in  considerable  (quantities.  It  is 
used  in  rheumatic  andcatarhbal 
complaints,  and  in  reterinary  sor* 
gery.  The  pinus  longifolia  is  only 
found  of  large  size  and  in  consider* 
able  numbers  on  the  north  and  north- 
west,  where  it  is  associated  with 
the  Rhododendron,  and  a  species 
of  Oak. 

Many  of  the  fruits  found  in  this 
country,  are  same  as  those  of 
Europe,  as  the  raspberry,  straw- 
berry,  pear,  apple,  &c.  In  their 
wild  state,  they  are  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind,  but  would  probably  be 
equal  to  the  European  fruit,  under 
judicious  culture.  The  great  ob< 
ject  with  them,  and  with  the  grapa 
and  apricot,  >rhich  axe  caltirated 
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with  some  saccess,  is  to  bring 
them  to  maturity  early,  before  the 
rains  set  in,  by  which  they  are 
usually  destroyedi  or  prevented 
from  ripening. 

Cotton  and  sagar  cease  to  be 
coltivaled  at  elevations  much  above 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  feet. 
Turmerick  and  ginger  are  more 
suocessfolly  reared  at  a  height 
exceeding  three  thousand  feet,  and 
from  part  of  the  staple  commodi* 
ties  of  the  hills. 

The  grains  reared  in  this  tract, 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  various 
sorts  of  pulse.  Four  varieties  of 
the  former  are  cultivated,  which 
are  not  considered  by  Dr.  6.  as 
differing  specifically  from  those 
grown  in  the  plains.  The  wheat 
of  Ladakh,  appears  to  be  a  new 
species,  as  well  as  the  barley  term- 
ed Ooa,  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Dr.  G.  into  Scotland,  and  is 
considered  a  useful   acquisition. 

The  subjects  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
observations  are  chiefly  theTamul, 
TelogUy  Kanara,  Malayalam,  and 
Mahratta  Languages,  giving  the 
history  of  their  literary  cultivation 
rather  than  an  analysis  of  their 
construction.  The  four  first  be- 
long to  one  family.  Alahratta  is 
more  intimately  connected  with 
the  Hindi  stock.  Although,  large- 
ly indebted  to  Sanscrit,  the  Pe- 
oinsnlar  dialects  have  a  different 
origin,  and  are  not  necessarily  de- 
pendant upon  it  for  the  expression 
of  any  set  of  ideas^although,  too, 
the  classical  literature  of  the  Hin- 
du religion,  preceded  any  other 
in  the  Peninsula,  a  considerable 
body  of  original  writings,  exist  in 
the  principal  dialects.  According 
to  Mr.  W.'s  inferences,  the  culti- 
vation of  Tamul  flourished  most 
about  the  ninth  century,  when 
various  writers  of  the  Jain  religion, 
or  from  the  lowest  casts,  composed 
philological  and  moral  works, 
which  have  ever  since  enjoyed 
high  repute  in  the  Dekhin,  and 
when  a  celebrated  College  founded 
at  Madura,  appears  to  have  been 
opened  for  the  admission  of  other 


individuals   than  Brahmans,  aod 
for    the  study  of  the  Tamul,  m 
place  of  the    Sanscrit  laogoage. 
Telugu  was  not  cultivated  till  the 
13th  century,  and  flourished  most 
in  the  lath,  under  the  patronage 
of  Krishna  Raya  of  Yijayanagar. 
The    old  Kanara    was  cultivated 
as  far  back  as  the  10th  or  Uth 
century,  but  its  literature,  which 
is    chiefly  sectarial,    dates  somfl' 
thing  later.     The  Malayalam,  or 
language  of  Malabar,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  literature,  and 
that    of    the    Mahratta,   consists 
either  of  tranllations,  or  modern 
records  of  Si  vajt   and  his  sneees- 
sors.     The  paper  contains  some 
observations  also,  on  the  literatare 
of  the  Jains,  and  on  the  Uriya, 
Hindi,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hin- 
dustani works,  forming  part  of  the 
Macken^e    Library,— Govt,  Gax. 
March  13. 

Physical  Committee.-^k  Meeting 
of  the  Physical  Committee  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  was  held  on  tho 
19th  of  March,  Sir  Edward  Ryan, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

At  this  Meeting  some  mine- 
ral specimens  from  Persia,  the 
islands  and  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  also  some  from  the 
coast  of  Tenasserim,  were  present- 
ed by  Captain  Wm.  Brace,  of  the 
Bombay  Marine. 

Specimens  of  the  Minerals  in 
and  near  the  Coal  Veins  at  Hos- 
singabad,  were  also  presented  by 
Captain  Jenkins,  in  the  name  of 
Lieutenant  J.  Finnis. 

A  series  of  Meteorological  Jour- 
nals, kept  at  Subathooy  by  Lieate- 
nant  Gerard,  were  transferred  to 
the  Physical  Committee  by  the 
Secretary,  in  the  General  Depart- 
ment of  Government. 

And  also,  a  continuation  of  Dr. 
Govan's  Journal,  respecting  the 
products  of  the  Himalayah  mouB- 
tains,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Simlah. 

A  portion  of  a  snnuiiary  of  the 
Geology  of  India,  by  James  O^* 
der,  B»^.  wm  read,  3ogIe 
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We  shall  endeavoar  to  give  as 
brief  a  notice  of  the  portion  read, 
as  may  be  consistent  with  a  dae 
understanding     of     the     sabject. 
Casting  our  eye  over  the  Map  of 
India,  says    Mr.   Calder,  we  are 
struck  with  the  grand  and  exten- 
tive  mountain  ranges  which  form 
the  principal  lioundaries.    On  the 
north,    we    have  the  stupendous 
ehain  of  the  Himalayah,  extending 
from   the   confines    of   China   to 
Cashmeer,  and    the   basin  of  the 
Ox  us.    That  vast  accumulation  of 
sublime  peaks,  the    pinnacles   of 
our  globe— is  so  extensive  that  a 
plane    resting   on    elevations   of 
twenty«one  thousand  fieet  may  be 
stretched  in  one  direction,  as  far 
as  the  Hindoo  Cosh,  for  upwards 
of  one    thousand    miles,    above 
which    rise   loftier   summits,    in- 
creasing in  height  to    nearly  six 
thousand     feet    more.     Primitive 
rocks   alone  have  been  found  to 
compose  all  that  has  yet  been  ex- 
plored of  the  elevated  portion  of 
that  chain  Gneiss  being  according 
to  Captain  Herbert,  the  predomi- 
nating   rock,    along  with  granite, 
mica,  shists,  hornblende,  chlorite, 
slate,  and  cbrystaline  lime-stone. 
On  these  repose    clay-slate,     and 
flinty.state  and  towards  the  base  we 
find    sand-stone     composing    the 
southern  steps  of  the  chain,  and 
forming  the  north-east  barrier  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
by  which,  and  the  diluvial  plains 
of  Upper  Hindoostan,  this  great 
zone  is  separated  from  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  peninsula.    The 
opposite  or  southern  boundary  of 
this  valley  is  of  the  same  rock. 
Advancing  to  the  south,  we  dome 
to  three  inferior  mountain   ranges, 
on  which  the  peninsula  table  land 
of  India  may  be  said  to  rest,  or 
more  properlyi  to  which  it  owes 
its     peculiar   form    and    outline. 
l^e    may  consider    these    ranges 
separately,  the  western  or   Mala- 
bar, the  eastern  or  Coromandel, 
and  the  central  or    Vindya.    Of 
these,  the  principal  in  elevation, 
and  most  remarkable  in  continaity 


of  extent,  is  the  western,  which 
may  be  said  to  commence  in  Can- 
deish,  and  runs  along  the  Malabar 
Coast  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  sea,  in  an  nnbroken  chain  to 
Cape  Comorin,  excepting  where 
it  is  interrupted  near  its  southern 
extremity  by  the  great  chasm 
which  forms  the  valley  of  Goim« 
bitoor.  The  direction  of  this  chain 
deviates  bat  little  form  north  and 
south,  bending  a  little  eastward  to- 
wards its  southern  extremity.  Its 
elevation  increaws  as  it  advances 
southward  —  the  highest  points 
being  probably  between  latitudes 
10'  and  15',  where  the  peaks  of 
granite  rise  to  six  thousand  feet 
and  upwards. 

The  northern  extremity  of  this 
range  is  entirely  covered  by  part 
of  the  extensive  overlying  dart 
formation,  to  be  more  particularly 
described  hereafter— extending  in 
this  quarter  from  the  sea  shore  of 
the  northern  Concan  to  a  consider- 
able distance  eastward,  above  and 
beyond  the  ghauts,  as  far  east  and 
south  as  the  river  Tumboodra  and 
Nagpore.  These  rocks  assume  all 
the  various  forms  of  basaltic  trap, 
passing  from  the  columnar  (of 
which  some  fine  specimens  are  to 
be  seen  opposite  to  Bassein,  near 
Bombay)  into  the  globular,  tabular, 
porphyritic,  and  amygdaloidal ; 
the  two  latter  containing  an  un- 
usual abundance  and  interesting 
variety  of  included  minerals  pe- 
culiar to  such  rocks.  The  land* 
scape  here  exhibits  all  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  basaltic  coun- 
tries; the  hills  rising  abruptly  in 
perpendicular  masses  of  a  tabular 
form  or  in  mural  terraces  piled  on 
each  other,  and  frequently  separa- 
ted by  immense  ravines; — ^the 
whole  clothed  with  luxuriant  for- 
ests of  leak  and  other  trees,  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  romantic  scenery  of  India. 
The  elevation  of  this  part  of  the 
range  seldom  exceeds  3000  feet; 
but  advancing  to  the  south,  its 
heiijht  gradually  increases,  and 
the  gcanite  rocks  begin  to  reap- 
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pear,  continoing  to  form  tbo  sam* 
mil  of  the  chain  with  little  inter- 
ruption all  the  way  to  Cape  Co- 
mono.  In  nearly  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude,  this  trap  formation  is 
obserTed  to  terminate  also  on  the 
sea  coast,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Fort  Victoria,  or  Bancoote,  where 
it  is  succeeded  by  the  iron-clay, 
or  laterite  (a  contemporaneous 
rock  associating  with  trap),  wlucb 
from  thence  extends  as  the  overly- 
ing  rock  with  little  interruption, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
covering  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
und  the  whole  of  the  narrow  belt 
of  low-land  that  separates  them 
from  tbe  sea,  exhibiting  a  success 
sion  of  low  rounded  hills  and  un- 
dulations, and  reposing  on  the 
primitive  rocks  which  occasionally 
protrude  about  the  surface,  as  at 
Mai  war,  Melundy,  Calicut^  and 
some  other  points,  where  granite, 
for  a  short  space,  becomei  the  sur- 
face rock.  From  the  main-land 
the  laterite  passes  over  into  Cey- 
lon, where  it  re-appears  under  the 
name  of  Kubook,  and  forms  a  si- 
milar deposit  of  some  extent  on 
the  shore  of  that  island.  Passing 
onward  from  the  western  or  Ma- 
labar Coast,  round  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  we  leave  this 
extensive  iron  clay  formation  be* 
hind,  and  crossing  the  granitic 
plains  of  Travancore,  which  are 
strewed  with  enormous  blocks  of 
primitive  rocks,  we  arrive  at  the 
teminationof  the  chain.  Here  the 
mountain  ranges  which  support 
the  central  table  land  meet  from 
both  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
converge  to  a  point,  within  about 
thirty  miles  of  Cape  Comorin, 
ending  abruptly  in  a  bluff  granite 
peak  of  about  2000  feet  high,  from 
the  base  of  which  a  low  range  of 
similar  rocks,  forming  a  natural 
barrier  to  the  kingdom  of  Travan- 
core extends  southward  to  the  sea. 
The  whole  of  this  western  moun- 
tain range  and  the  narrow  coast, 
which  lines  its  base,  is  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  rivers,  and  v al- 
lies of  denudation,  and  consequent- 


ly of  alluvial  plains  or  depoiHff* 
The  abrupt  precipitious  sides  of 
the  mountains  rising  almost  per* 
pendicularly  from  the  sea,  are 
nevertheless  covered,  in  generaU 
by  forests  of  tbe  tallest  trees,  and 
impenetrable  jungles  which  ad't 
mits  of  gaining  but  a  vague  and 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
treasures  with  which  they  proba'r 
bly  abound,  if  we  might  be  aliow«« 
ed  to  draw  inferences  from  the 
striking  analogy  in  geolo|;ical 
feature  and  outline  between  the- 
mountain  ranges  and  western- 
coast  of  tbe  South  Americatt  con- 
tinent, and  that  just  described,  ia 
some  parts  of  which  traces  of  cop- 
per, gold,  silver,  and  ether  ofC» 
have  been  found. 

Proceeding  on  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  and  north* 
ward  along  the  foot  of  the  vaaan* 
tains,  we  observe  a  country  differ- 
ing very  considerably  from  the 
Malabar  Coast  in  appearance  and 
geological  character.  The  plains 
of  the  Coromandel  Coast  form 
rather  a  broad  though  unequal 
licit  of  low  land  between  the  moun^ 
tains  and  the  sea,  exhibiting  tbe 
alluvial  deposits' of  nearly  all  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  descend 
from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
table  land.  The  mountain  cbaia 
that  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  tbe  peninsula,  after  a  short 
northerly  course  from  Cape  Co- 
morin, begins  to  diverge  to  tbe 
Kast,  near  where  tbe  great  valley 
of  Coimbitoor  (already  mentioned) 
interrupts  its  continuity.  Fron 
thence  it  breaks  into  a  succession 
of  parallel  ranges,  inferior  in 
elevation,  and  in  unbroken  conti- 
nuity, to  the  western  chain,  and 
in  the  further  progress  northward^ 
after  breaking  off  into  subordinate 
hilly  ranges,  occupying  a  wide 
tract  of  unexplored  country,  tnd 
affording  vallies  for  the  p**' 
sage  of  the  great  rivers  that  draia 
nearly  all  the  waters  of  the  pettii^ 
sola  into  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Tbii 
eastern  range  may  bo  said  to  ^^ 
miuateatthesame  latitude  i><li^ 
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6f  tiie  cDinmeneameiit  of  the  Wes- 
tern. Gmoite  rooks  (and  princi- 
pally Sieoite)  seem  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole  of  these  eastern 
ranges  appearing^  at  most  of  the 
access! hie  summits  from  Ca*pe 
Comorin  to  Hjrdrahad.  Goiess 
and  Mica  slate^  that  form  thai 
sides  and  base  of  the  mountains^ 
are  sometiines  seen,  as  also  clay- 
shite,  hornblende,  slate^  flinty  slate, 
chlorite  and  mica  slate,  and  primi^ 
tive  or  chrystaline  limestones,  af* 
fordinpr,  in  some  places,  marbles 
of  various  coloars — as  in  the  dis* 
trict  of  Tennivelly,  where  also  gra* 
nite  appears  risings  above  the 
surface,,  in  remarl^ably  glohalar 
concretions  and  in  perfectly  strati* 
fied  masses,  forming  low  detached 
bills  near  Palemcotta,  the  strata 
of  which  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  45^ 
to  the  south-west.  Partial  depo*- 
81  ts,  too,  of  overlying  rocks  exist 
in  this  district,  and  of  the  black, 
cotton  soil  which  i%  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  debrU  of  trap.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry, 
there  are  beds  of  compact  shelly 
limestone,  and  some  remarkable 
sllicious  petrefactions,  chiefly  of 
the  tamarind  tree,  which  have 
never  yet  been  well  described.  The 
beds  of  the  Cavery,  or  rather  the 
alluvial  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trichinopoly,  produce  a  variety  of 
gems,  corresponding  to  those  of 
Ceylon.  In  general,  however,  the 
surface  of  the  level  country,  as  far 
north  as  the  Pennar  river,  seems 
to  consist  of  the  debris  of  granite 
rooks,  and  plafns  of  marine  sand, 
probably  left  by  the  retreat  of  the 
sea  ;  with  occasional  fresh  water 
alluvial  deposite,  and  partial  beds 
of  Iron  clay,  and  detached  masses 
of  the  overlying  class. 

In  approaching  the  Pennar  ri- 
ver, the  iron,  cl^y  formation 
expands  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
clay  slate  and  sandstone  begin  to 
appear.  On  the  hills  behind  Nel- 
lore,  are  found  specimens  of  a  very 
rich  copper  ore,  yielding  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 


according  to  Dr.  Heyne,  besidei 
argeutiferons  guleena. 

It  is  to  the  obserraiions  of  Drs, 
Heyne,  and  Voysey,  that  \^©  owe 
all  the  information  we  yet  possess 
of  the  vallies  of  the  Pannar,  thd 
Kistna,  and  the  Godavery  rivers* 
This  interesting  tract  of  country  iH 
not  more  remarkable,  as  the  ancient 
Source  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  mineral  kingdom,  be- 
ing the  repository  of  the  Golcon* 
da  diamonds,  than  for  the  extra- 
ordinary geological  featores^  which 
It   presents.     The    Nella    Malta 
range  of  mountains^  in  which  the 
diamond  breccia  is  fodnd,  is  des- 
cribed by  Pr.  Voysey,  as  exhibit- 
ing a  geological    structure    that; 
cannot   easily    be    explained    by 
either  the  Huttonian  or  Wernerian 
theorists :  the  dliferent  rocks  bein^ 
so  mixed  together  with  regard  to 
order  of  position,  each  in  its  turtl 
being  uppermost,  that  it  isdifBoult 
to  give  a  name  to  the  formation 
that  Win  apply  in  all  oases.    The 
clay  slate  formation  Is  the  name  he 
has  adopted,  under  which  are  in- 
cluded elay  slate,  every  variety  of 
slaty  limestone,  sandstone,  quarts 
rock  sandstone,  breccia,  flinty  slate, 
faornstone  slate,  and  a  tufaceoui* 
limestone,  containing  imbedded  Iw 
it,  fragments  (rounded  and  angu- 
lar,) of  all  these  rocks,.all  passing 
into  each  other  by  such  insensible 
gradations,  a§  w611  as  by  abrupt 
transitions,  that  they  defy  arrange* 
ment  and  render  desoription  use* 
less.    It  is  bounded  on  all  sides^. 
however,  by  granite  which  passes 
under  it  and  forms  its  basis— some 
elevated  points,  such  as  Naggery 
Nose,   having  only    their  upper 
third  composed  of  sandstone  an(t 
quartz^-while  the  basis  is  of  gra-^ 
nite. 

The  rocks  above  enumerated; 
with  the  addition  of  the  iron  clay, 
and  basaltic  rocks  occupy  exten-^ 
sive  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Kistna  and  Oodavery,  covered  in 
some  places,  by  the  black  trap  soil. 
The  granite  rocks  on  which  they 
rest,   are    often  penetrated,   and 
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apparently  heaved  ap  by  injected 
Teins  or  masses  of  trap^and  dykes 
of  green-stone. — Mr.  Calder  hopes 
soon  to  be  enabled  to  lay  before 
the  Society  a  detailed  description 
of  the  curious  formations,  accom- 
panied by  sections  of  the  strata 
between    Madras  and  Hydrabad. 
The  waters  of  the  Kistna  and  Go- 
da  very  expand  as  they  approach 
the  sea,    dividing  into  numerous 
l>ranc}ies,  and  depositing  their  al- 
luvial contents  during  inundations 
over  a  considerable  extent  bf  land 
bordering  the  coast.    The  largest 
portion  of  these  deposits   consist 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  yield- 
ed    by      the     extensive     forests 
through  which  they  flow  ;  and  here 
,  may  be  noticed  the  characteristic 
diflerencc  that  marks  alluvial  de- 
posits of  the  principal  river  of  the 
^outh— the  Cauvery,     This  river, 
flowing  in  a  long  course  through 
the  Mysore  country,  over  an  ex- 
tensive and  generally  barren  sur- 
face of  granitic  and  scientio  rocks, 
with  scarcely  any  woods  or  jungle 
on  its   banks,    brings  down  little 
or  none  of  decayed  vegetable  alia- 
vium ;  but  a  rich  yellow  clay  (pro- 
duced by  the  felspar^  which  piedo- 
minates  in  the  granites  of  Mysore 
and  the  South,)  and  which  mixed 
Vfiih  carbonate  of  lime,  renders  the 
plains  ofTanjore  by  far  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  South  of  In- 
dia.   Passing  on  to  Vizagapatam 
and  Ganjamy  the  granite  rocks  ap- 
pear    occasionally    covered     by 
laterite.    The  granite  of  Vizaga<* 
patam  assumes  a  new  and  singular 
appearance,    being  small-grained, 
and   intimately    intermixed  with 
amorphous,  or  uncrystalized  gar- 
nets, in  round  grains  or  specks. — 
This  peculiar  rock  passes  into  the 
province   of  Cuttack.     The  only 
information  we  possess  regarding 
the  district  is  derived    from    Mr. 
Stirling's   valuable    Paper  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Researches,    The  rocks  of  the  gra- 
nite class  form  the  basis  and   pre<. 
dominant  elevations  of  this  dis- 
trict—they arc  remarkable  for  their 


resemblance  to  sandstone,  tni 
'aboanding  in  imperfectly  formed 
garnets,  disseminated  throtigbcmt 
with  veins  of  steatite.  Here.too^ 
traces  of  ooal  have  recently  beea 
discovered,  which  is  likely  to  be 
productive,  and  gold  is  frequeotly 
found  in  the  sands  of  the  Mohami- 
dee,  probably  from  the  valley  of 
Sumbulpore,  We  next  traoe  tbe 
laterite  inoreasing  in  extent  all 
the  way  to  Midnapore,  and  thence 
continuing  northwards  by  Bisinm^ 
pore  and  Bancorah  to  Bierhoom. 

We  mast  pause  here,  and  take 
another  opportunity  to  resame 
Mr.  Galder's  comprehensive  £ssay 
on  the  Geology  of  India.«-^Mrf. 
Gaz.  march  27. 

The  Physical  Committee  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  held  a  Meeting  oo 
tbe  2d  Instant ;  the  President,  Sir 
Edward  Ryan,  in  tbe  chair. 

A  specimen  of  Lithographic 
print,  taken  from  a  piece  of  Ban- 
delkund  Lias  Limestone,  sent  by 
Captain  Franklin,  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  a  very  able  paper  by 
that  gentleman,  read  at  a  former 
Meeting^  was  presented  for  exami- 
nation. The  first  attempt  at  tak- 
ing impressions  from  Indian  stoofs 
is  so  satisfactory  that  we  trust 
Bundelkund  will  in  future  supply 
the  full  demands  of  the '  art  here, 
and  obviate  the  necessity  of  uader- 
going  greater  expence  and  troable 
in  getting  stones  from  Europe. 

An  interesting  paper,  by  Mr. 
Benson,  of  the  Civil  Service,  on 
the  Geology  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  was  read,  being  transfer* 
red  by  Dr.  Adam  from  the  records 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  So- 
ciety. 

A  well  preserved  specimen  of 
the  long-eared  Bat  (vespertilio 
auritus)  was  presented  by  I^r. 
Adam,  in  the  name  of  J.  GriersoOi 
Esq. 

A  catalogue  of  the  mincitds  pic 
sented  by  Captain  Coultbard.^ 
the  27th  Febrnarj^was  JiuhflUtlrf 
for  inspecdon.  y'^CK3£ 
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Extracts  from  Dr.  Govau's  let- 
ters  to  Government,  under  date 
the  20th  Jaly  and  5th  December, 
1827,  relative  to  the  geology,  sta- 
tistics and  meteorology  of  the 
Himalayan  Honntains,  were  read. 

Thanks  were  successively  voted 
to  individuals  for  the  papers  and 
donationsof  the  evening. 

Mr.  Benson's  geological  sketch, 
generally  speaking,  follows  the 
course  of  the  Ganges  from  Raj- 
jnahl  to  Allahabad.  The  first  view 
of  the  hills  from  the  Bhughirathi 
liver  he  observes,  is  between  Jtm- 
geynore  and  Sooty,  but  it  is  very 
indistinct.  That  which  most  strikes 
the  traveller  by  water  is  obtained 
from  the  point  of  Rajmahl,  where 
tho  hills  appear  in  a  range  to  the 
Westward,  forming  a  fine  swelling 
/'  outline  to  the  North,  and  some  of 
them  rising  more  abruptly  to  the 
Southern  quarter,  with  summits 
ending  in  table  land.  A  little  be- 
yond Rajmahl,  a  small  spur  of  the 
bills  approaches  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river,  and  shelters 
the  straggling  town  oiJuragange^ 
At  SkkrigvllyifikQ  first  rock  which 
presents  itself  on  the  river)  at  the' 
bottom  of  the  hill  is  a  clayey  sand- 
stone of  a  yellowish  colour  and  very ' 
Boft.  Farther  on,  and  on  the  same 
level,  is  a  bed  of  what  seems  to  be 
claystone,  through  the  centre  of 
which  runs  a  narrow  stratum  of 
indurated  slate  clay,  both  of  which 
contain  reed-like  vegetable  im- 
pressions. From  the  rocks  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Benson  in  the  nar- 
row path  winding  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  it  appears  to  be  capped 
with  a  secondary  greenstone  of  a 
-very  oompdiSt  texture  ;  but  the 
jungle  on  each  side  was  so  close 
that  his  observation  was  very  11- 
mitted.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
among  the  sand  bordering  the 
river,  are  fragments  of  white  and 
grey  striped  caloedony,  encrusted 
with  and  traversed  by  crystals  of 

?[nart2.  It  would  appear  to  have 
alien  from  veins  which  were  ori  • 
ginally  in  greenstone  now  decom« 
posed. .   Oa  the.  shore,  was  abo 


found  a  mass  of  slaty  rock,  with 
purple,  blue,  and  white  lamellae, 
but  the  source  whence  it  was  de- 
rived could  not  be  made  out.  At 
the  termination  of  the  hill  is  a 
long  cliff  of  Calctuff  overhanging 
the  river,  which  assumes  various 
faptastic  shapes.  It  is  here  burnt 
for  lime.  At  Peerpointy  we  first 
approach  a  bed  of  greenstone  ar->  - 
ranged  in  globular  and  concentrio 
lamellar  concretions,  with  a  base 
of  the  same  kind,  situated  in  a 
stratum  of  clayey  sand>stone,  ia 
which  the  grains  in  some  parts 
become  so  small,  and  the  argillace* 
ons  ground  so  predominant,  as  al- 
most to  pass  into  clay- stone.  This 
sand-stone  rises  Into  cliffs,  which 
face  the  water. 

Ascending  the  hill  we  find 
masses  of  green-stone  of  the  same 
compact  nature  as  that  at  Sickri- 
gully ;  and  on  the  summit  is  a 
formation  of  Breccia  or  Conglo- 
merate, the  base  of  which  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  with,  imbedded 
portions  of  brown  and  red  iroa 
ore,  (Haematite). 

The  rock  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Pattergothais  an  old 
red  sand^stone,  which  is  in  differ- 
etft  states  and  of  different  colours, 
accordingly  as  it  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  weather.  We  find  it 
red,  brown,  iron  shot,  Ike.  Soma 
masses  are  porous,  others  contain 
much  ferruginous  matter,  and  are 
Tcry  hard;  while  others  agaia 
crumble  to  the  touch.  This  rock 
lies  over  Syenite,  wliich  bursts  out 
at  the  point  in  a  fine  mass  of  bare 
rocks,  some  of  which  have  a  por- 
phyritic  character.  The  general 
colour  is  a  dirty  yellow.  Some 
masses  of  the  Syenite  have  suffer- 
ed from,  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and  are  very  loosely  aggregated. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  Conglo-. 
merate,  not  differing  much  from 
that' previously  noticed.  Near  the 
Syenite  are  some  exposed  veins  of 
a  dark  grey  quartz,  which  at  one 
time,  it  would  appear,  had  tra« 
versed  the  Syenite  formation,  but 
the  latter  baying  been  .disintegrat* 
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«d  and  carried  away  by  tbn  xiTer, 
the  quartz  remains  in  relief. 

At  Colgong  are  three  fine  {»les 
of  granite  boaldera  rising  in  the 
stream,  some  of  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  Gneiss,  the  mica  being 
iu  thin  layers,  between  broad  con- 
^cretions  of  felspar  and  qaartz. 
On  these  islets  are  also  rolled 
pieces  of  granular  qaartz,  perhaps 
derived  from  veins  in  the  granite. 
lAbout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Colgong  are  some  large  masses 
of  rook  surrounded  by  alluvial 
*8oil,  which  seem  to  be  the  out- 
posts of  the  Pattergotka  range  in 
this  direction.  These  are  of  gra- 
njte,  like  that  of  Colgong,  but  of 
porphyritic  characters. 

At  Jaunghire  is  ^  6ne  bold  pro- 
montory of  red  granite  stretching 
Into  the  river,  and  not  far  from 
it  there  is  an  island,  composed 
of  boulders  and  masses  of  red 
granite,  of  a  much  more  pic- 
turesque form  than  those  of  Col- 
'{;ong.  On  many  of  tho  masses 
mre  figures  relating  to  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  sculptured  in  high  and 
l>old  relief.  Near  the  landing  place 
IS  a  Conglomerate,  of  which  tho 
base  appears  to  be  Calctaff,  with 
imbedded  modules  of  white  quarts, 
^c.  Here  also  is  some  of  the 
■laty  rock,  with  variooloured 
lameim,  as  already  noted  at  Sick- 
rigqlly;  and  in  the  ateps  of  the 
temple  are  blocks  of  splintery 
faomstone,  taken  perhaps,  from 
the  neigbboorhood  ,of  Seetaecaond, 

The  white  hills  behind  Seetac" 
coond,  which  are  probat  ly  of  quartz 
Tock,  have  a  singular  oristated  and 
j'idgy  appearance,  and  present  in 
some  places  high  mural  precipices. 
At  the  point  of  Monghyr  rise  a 
few  ridges  of  primitive  *quartz 
r5ck,  one  of  which  bursts  through 
the  soil  within  the  interior  of  the. 
fort.  In  the  river  aho  are  three  dan* 
gerous  masses  of  the  same  rock, 
one  of  which  in  the  dry  season  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  the 
only  instance,  I  believe,  from  Hard* 
wor  to  the  seai 


The  hill  of  Chunar,  (on  which  tho 
Fort  stands),  is  entirely  composed 
of  old  red  sand-stone,  mostly  of  « 
brownish  or  greyish  eolonr.  In  ^ 
small  tahalar  hill  near  it,  whieli 
appears  to  have  been  oxtensiveiy 
«^aarried.  A/r.  Benson  found  the 
formation  grey  and  red  with  souU 
black  specks,  both  of  these  are 
Tery  hard ;  but  there  is  also  soft 
red  sand-stone  with  a  slaty  frae« 
ture  very  decomposable  (perhaps 
from  containing  more  mica)  and 
therefore  unfi  t  for  buiidi  ng,for  whicit 
purpose  the  other  kind^  are  ex* 
cellently  adapted  and  extensively 
used,  blocks  of  it  being  transport- 
ed to  various  parta  of  the  eountry, 
He  found  also  in  clay  veins  lenti- 
t^utar  pieces  of  yellow  olay,  and 
fragments  of  a  soft  and  whitisli 
slaty  sand-stone,  on  one  of  whioh 
was  a  delicate  dentritic  delineation, 
in  slight  relief  (perhaps  rook 
cork,)  but  very  apt  to  be  obliter« 
ated  by  friction.  Scattered  about 
are  pieces  of  a  brown  Haematita 
which  may  once  have  belonged  to 
a  Conglomerate  covering  the  hilL 
.  Above  MirMpot€  the  hills  ap«, 
proach  within  a  short  diatapce  o£ 
the  river,  and  a  few  masses  of 
sand-stone,  which  are  washed  by 
the  stream,  disappear  under  tho 
alluvial  bank.  The  sand-atone  hilU 
at  this  place  have  a  fiat  ridgy  ap- 
pearance, in  some  places  rising  in- 
to bumpy  shonlders.  Abont^miles 
from  Allahabad^  near  the  bank  o£ 
the  Jumnoj  is  a  sfnall  isolated  hitt 
composed  of  sand-stone,  and  not 
far  from  it  a  small  range  of  the 
Same  kind.  They  are  visible  in 
clear  days  from  the  foot,  between 
which  and  the  bill  alluded  to,  is  a 
dangerous,  af^cnmulatioa  of  rockl 
in  tho  bed  ofthe  river« 

At  Hupmfrpor^,  in  the  NoftbarH. 
division  of  Bqndelkqndy  there  ia 
a  bed  of  alluvial  sandstoiie,  lyiac 
under  Calctuff^  which  riiea.  ahovi^ 
it  in  bighcliflpB,  It  forms  a  slrar 
tom  along  the  banks  of  th^Jnai* 
na  about  3  fee^  thick. ;  but  a,  fttW 
miles  below  this  point  it  is  fonai 

IB  sreatw  qiuooityumd  u  ^Mnl: 
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td  for  rough  baildlng.  It  is  comf»09* 
«d  of  grains  of  qaartz,  reddish, 
leispar,  and  roll^iTtmAtiror  Calo- 
taif.  It  is  remarkaUe  that  in  none 
«f  the  nullahs  prooeediDg  from  tho 
Btfjmabi  or  Monghyr  ranges  oan 
«Dy  angular,  or  rolled  pieces  of 
irock  l»e  found  by  which  the  foi-ma«> 
tion  of  the  higher  hills  could  be 
determined.  ,It  seems  that  the 
water  has  very  little  effect  in  re« 
ttoving  the  alluvium  from  the  spot 
where  it  first  falls  from  the  sides 
cf  the  hills.  When  the  nuilahs 
are  full  in  the  rainy  season,  one 
would  suppose  that  they  would  at 
9Dy  rate  have  sufficient  foree  to 
^ring  down  small  portions  of  rock ; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  though  ex« 
amlned  by  Mr.  Benson  with  the 
greatest  attention,  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  intlieir  beds  but  the  eternal 
comminuted  sand  and  clay  of  the 
plains,^  It  is  somewhat  vexatious 
tiiat  the  researches  of  the  Geolo* 
gist  should  be  thus  baffled,  as  we 
are  anacqnain  ted  with  the  formation 
of  the  liajmahl  range,  and  cannot 
«33ume  that  thv  small  elevations 
near  the  Ganges  are  exact  mi- 
niature formations  of  the  pa* 
rent,  hills.  The  only  exception 
observed  by  Mr.  Benson  to  the 
above  fact,  was  about  four  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  tho 
Tones  with  the  Ganges  (below 
Allahabad),  where  in  a  bank  of 
Sfind  he  found  small  portions  of 
qaarjlz,  ned  jasper«  calcedony,  and 
•  mineral  like  lydian-stone, 

Mr.  Benson  supposes  that  the 
range  of  hills  in  sight  of  Allaha- 
bad will  remove  one  of  the  objec- 
tions to  its  being  the  site  of  Pali^ 
hothra,  as  the  bills  are  only  said  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  this  range  could  liardly  have 
failed  forcibly  to  strike  a  traveller 
from  the  west,  following  the  course 
ofthe  river;  and  would  naturally 
hrave  been  used  by  him  in  pointing 
out  the  situation  of  such  a  famous 

*  This  is  verv  different  indeed  from 
the  streams  and  nuilaha  of  the  8.  W. 
Jlialttr  and  Samhhulpote  rft9fie»4— filN 


phtce  as  Palibothra,  Even  if  it  be 
objected  that  the  hills  are  not  near 
enough  to  the  junction,  or  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  conspicu- 
ous, the  supposition  of  the  river 
having  formerly  joined  more  to  the 
Southward,  will  stand  on  a  more 
unsteady  basis,  as  the  probability 
is,  that  that  range  is  united  on  tike 
Southron  side  with  the  continua* 
tion  of  the  side  which  passes  be* 
hind  Chunar  and  Mirzapore,  whick 
would  prevent  its  insulation,  and 
if  the  junction  was  effected  more 
to  the  Westward  under  the  higk 
ranges  of  hills,  the  streams  must 
have  made  a  great  bend  to  tho 
north  after  their  conflaence,  in 
order  to  get  round  this  obstade. 
The  name  of  the  subterranean  tem« 
pie  in  the  fort  of  Allahabad,  re- 
sembles the  appellation  of  the  am- 
cient  city,  being  called  PulhuN 
pooree ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  distances  given 
for  the  different  stations  are  anin« 
superable  objection  to  placing  the 
site  of  the  town  at  the  confluonce 
ofthe  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

The  beautiful  pillar,  40  feet  in 
length,  called  Bheem  Sitiffh-ka-lauiip 
or  the  walking  stick  of  fiheem 
Singh,*  which  lies  prostrate  ia 
the  fort  of  Allahabad,  is  composed 
of  a  single  block  of  sandstone.  I^ 
is  of  a  greyish  colour,  inclining  to 
blue,  and  has  had  a  beautiful  po« 
lisb.  The  sandstone  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  some  of  the  speoimeiia 
from  Chunar,  although  the  Natives 
assert,  that  it  was  brought  from 
Gyah  in  Behar.  Several  rude 
inscriptions   are  out  upon  it|  it  it 

*  Several  places  throughout  Indiai 
we  believe,  can  boast  of  Miae  relic  o| 
the  Oiaot  Bheem  Singh,  or  some  fea- 
tqre  of  locality  associated  with  his 
name.  Between  Pansah  and  Lahar, 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Koel,  f  8, 
W.  frontier  of  Behar)  there  is  a  rooky 
pass^  where  several  dark  crantio 
hlooks  resting  against  each  other,  foro 
a  cavern  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Bheem  Chuiah^  or    Bheem's  cooking 

f^lace,  when  the  Native  peasants  grave* 
y  informed  us  the  giant  was  woat  tS 
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believed  in  the  Canarese  language, 
besides  one  or  two  lines  in  anknovvn 
character,  qaite  aniike  any  alpha- 
bets at  present  in  ase.  Round  the 
centre  of  the  pillar  is  a  beautifully 
eut  Persian  inscription  of  a  late 
date,  to  make  room  for  which  the 
old  inscription  has  been  partly 
erased. 

We  have  little  space  to  devote 
to  extracts  from  Dr.  Goran's  com- 
munications respecting  the  hill 
districts  included  in  the  first 
belt  of  elevation,  extending  from 
the  elevation  of  the  plains  to  about 
^,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  Nahn,  the  principal  temples 
are  dedicated  to  Juggernanth, 
Xuchme  Narrain,  and  Kalee.  Of 
•sects  not  found  established,  are 
Gossains  or  Sunyassess,  but  they 
are  more  numerous  and  popular 
in  several  parts  of  the  interior. 
Jogees  distinguished  by  wearing 
stones  of  rock  chrystal  in  their 
ears  (worshippers  of  Kali)  are 
among  the  sects  in  repute. 
I  The  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  interior  hill  states  is 
composed  of  an  inferior  race  of 
Rajpoots  and  Kolees.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Nahn  are  not,  it  appears, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Asiatic 
Highlander,  Exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  hot  weather  of  the 
plains  and  adjoining  valUes,  (Que- 
ry, to  Malaria  ?)  they  seem  to  be 
a  sickly  and  ill  coloured  race. 
Among  the  most  preyalent  disor- 
ders is  Elephantiasis.  The  disease 
aeems  to  commence  in  the  usual 
way,  with  thickening  and  loss  of 
sensibility  in  different  parts  of  the 
skin.  Dr.  Govan  is  inclined 
to  think  that  it  prevails  as 
much  among  the  high  as  the  low. 
castes  of  the  hills.  It  is  consider- 
ed hereditary,  and  those  affected 
are  strongly  recommended  by  their 
friends  to  bury  themselves  alive ; 
.but  this  desperate,  though  sure 
remedy  for  all  disease,  is  seldom 
adopted. 

After  leaving  Nahn  we  ascend  a 
hilly  group,  chiefly  composed  of 
what    appeared   to   Pr.  GovaUi 


Granwaec^  slate.  No  raetallie 
deposists  are  known  or  worked 
for,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  with« 
in  the  limits  of  the  group  of  hills 
alluded  to.  The  country  theie« 
abouts,exeeptin8ome  Tallies  and 
sheltered  situations,  does  not  seen 
remarkably  productive  in  grain, 
or  to  abound  much  in  trees.  S>r. 
Govan  next  gives  a  general  list  of 
the  vegetable  productions  in  and 
about  Nahn,  for  which  we  have  no 
room.  Horticulture,  he  thinks, 
has  a  fine  field  there  for  the  exer- 
tions of  its  benign  energies. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton, 
cloths,  goor,  sugar  and  salt,  in 
exchange  for  iron,  woollens,  rice, 
fruits,  medicinal  drugs^  dyeing 
stuffs,  wax  and  honey.  Among 
the  staples  of  the  hills  most  not  be 
omitted,  also  turmeric  and  ginger, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  extend- 
ing. There  are  also  capabilities 
for  the  growth  of  wheat.—Jfutts 
iSax,  April  14. 

Asiatic  Society. — Physical  Cm* 
miUes.^^A  Meeting  took  place  oo 
the  25th  of  April. 

A  series  of  specimens  illustratire 
of  the  geology  of  the  vicinity  of 
Gyah.and  Rotas  Gorh,  with  a  short 
account  of  them,  was  presented  by 
Captain  J.  Jenkins;  in  the  aaffle  of 
Lieutenant  J.  Thomson. 

A  series  of  specimens  iUostra« 
tive  of  the  Secondary  Rooks,  con- 
taining organic  remains  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  also  a 
specimen  of  two  very  perfect  joints 
from  one  of  the  basaltic  colamos 
of  tlie  Causeway,  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Calder. 

A  paper  on  the  Trap  fonnatioa 
of  the  Sagor  district,  and  of  those 
districts  westward  of  it,  as  far  as 
Bhopalpore,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Newnss,  in  OomritiyaDee, 
was  received  from  Captain  Cooi- 
thard,  of  the  H.  C.  Artillery. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Oaider's  pa* 
per,  containing  general  deserve* 
tions  on  the  geology  of  India*  was. 
«9Jicladed  at  tUa  meting,  laikl  fi 
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now  proceed  to  finish  oar  report 
of  its  contents. 

At  Baneoray  says  Mr.  Calder, 
the  caloareous  concretion  called 
kunkurf  begins  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  granite  and  Mica  Shists. 
Thence  we  pass  on  to  the  great 
Coal  field  that  occupies  both  sides 
of  the  River  Dummoda.  The  boun- 
daries of  this  formation  have  not 
yet  been  accurately  ascertained ; 
to  the  southward  we  trace  its  tLSso- 
ciating  rocks  (sand -stone  and 
shales)  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
JtogonaiUhpore,  reposing  on  gra- 
nite.— About  forty  miles  north  by 
east  from  that  place,  we  come  to 
the  first  coalliery  ever  opened  in 
Jndia.  The  late  Mr.  Jones,  an 
enterprizing  and  laborious  En- 
gineer, had  the  merit  of  commenc- 
ing these  works  in  1815,  at  a 
place  called  Rany  Gungt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dummoda,  It  is 
described  as  the  N.  W.  Coal  dis- 
'  triet  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Jones  ob- 
served the  line  of  bearing  for  sixty- 
five  miles  in  one  direction,  its 
breadth  towards  Bancora  (on  the 
8.  W.  side)  being  not  more  than 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  tbe' 
river,  and  the  conjectures  that  the 
same  coal  formation^  crossing  the 
Talleyofthc  Ganges  near  Cutwa, 
Qnites  with  that  of  Sylhet  and  Ca- 
€har,  which  he  denominates  the  N. 
E.  Coal  district,  and  from  which 
abundant  specimens  of  Coal  have 
been  prod  need — An  accurate  sur- 
vey of  these  extensive  and  valuable 
deposits  seems  to  be  called  for,  by 
obvious  considerations  of  the  most 
important  public  advantage. 

The  principal  rocks  that  com- 
pose this  formatiot),  are  varieties 
of  sand-stone,  clay  slates,  and 
•hales,  with  occasional  dykes  and 
veins  of  trap  and  green-stone  ;  the 
shale  immediately  covering  the 
Coal,  abounds  with  vegetable  im- 
pressions, and  some  animal  orga- 
nio  remains  ;  amongst  these.  Dr. 
Yoysey  distinguished  a  Phytolithiu, 
a  Catamite,  Lycopodittm,  and  one 
specimen  of  a  gigantic  species  of 
Falettar  The  shale  passes  into 


clay-slate,  above  which  succeeds 
a  soft,  but  gritty,  micaceous  yel- 
lowish, grey  sand -stone,  here  and 
there  Incoming  indurated  and 
slaty.— This  forms  the  surface 
rock  all  over  the  Coal  district^ 
rising  into  low  round  topt  hills 
and  undulated  grounds.  On  the 
Coal  Pits  (three  in  number)  which 
have  yet  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
only  eighty. eight  feet,  sevea 
seams  of  Coal,  have  been  met  with; 
one  of  which  exceeds  nine  feet  in 
thickness,  the  quality  of  the  Coal 
has  proved  excellent,  resembling 
the  Sunderland  Coal,  but  leaving 
a  larger  proportion  of  cinders  and 
ashes. 

Proceeding  northward  and  west- 
ward from  Baneora  and  the  DUm'"^ 
moda  river,  the  road  to  Benares 
passes  over  granitic  rocks,  of  which 
the  ranges  of  hills  on  the  left,  and 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
Soane  and  round  Skeergatty  and 
Ggah,  is  probably  composed.  On 
approaching  the  Soane  river  cross* 
ing  the  hills  behind  Sasseram, 
sand -stone  begins  to  appear,  and 
continues  to  be  the  surface  rock^ 
with  probably  only  one  consider- 
able interval  all  the  way  to  Agra 
forming,  as  before  noticed,  the 
southern  barrier  of,  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  That  in- 
t<erval  occurs  in  the  low  lands  of 
Bundlecund,  where  the  remarkable 
isolated  hills,  forming  ridges  run- 
ning S.  W.  and  N.  E.  are  all  gra- 
nitic, the  high  lands  being  covered 
with  sand«stones  ;  this  brings  us 
back  to  the  rocky  plains  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  to  the  last  of  the 
three  principal  mountain  ranges  * 
first  alluded  to/  viz.  The  Vindga 
Zone,  which,  crossing  the  conti- 
nent from  east  to  west,  may  be  said 
to  unite  the  northern  extremities 
of  the  two  great  ranges  already 
described,  which  terminate  in 
nearly  the  same  paralled  of  lati-. 
tude,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  base 
of  the  triangle  that  elevates  the 
table  land  of  the  peninsula ;  the 
Tindga  belt,  yielding  little  in 
classical  cbarapterto  the  Himalaya, 
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intersects  tlie  heart  of  the  country, 
and  is  distinctly  traceable,  even  in 
our  very  imperfect  Maps,  running 
youth  75®   west,    from  the  point 
called  the  Ramgurh  bills  towards 
Guzerat-    This  great  zone  has  nu- 
merous divisions,  and  a  maltitude 
of  names,   almost    every  district 
giving   a    change    of   denomina'> 
tion  ;  but  to  the  eye  of  a  Geologist^ 
who  considers  things  on  an  extend- 
ed scale,  there  is  a  parallelism  in 
the  disjoined  parts,  and  a  general 
connection  and  dependence  on  tho 
central    tange.      The    sub-strata 
prove  this  fact,  for  in  every  caso 
they  preserve  a  parallelism  to  it. 
The   great   surface  formations  of 
Central  India  and  the  Peocan,  are 
granite,  sand-stone,  and  the  over* 
lying  rocks,  the    latter  exceeding 
in  their  extent  those  of  any  other 
country.    The  Bataltic  trap   for-> 
nation  extends  northward  all  over 
Malwa  and  Skugor  Sohagpore  and 
Omereantoe;     thence     proceeding 
southward  by  Nagpoi-e,  it  sweeps 
the  Western  confines  of  Hydrabmd^ 
nearly  to  the  15th  parallel  of  lati* 
tude,^and  bending  to  the  N.  W. 
connects  with  the  sea  near  Fort 
Ftc/ori«,  as  already  noticed,  com- 
posing the  shores  of  the  ConcAn 
northward,   all    the    way    to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nerbudda^  covering 
an  area  of  at  least  200,000  square 
miles.    It  overlies   sand-stone  in 
the  district  of  Sagur,  and  hence 
may  be  inferred,  that  a  portion  of 
it  at  least  is  posterior  to  sand-stone. 
It  possesses  the  common  property  of* 
lra/9T0cks  in  general,  viz.  that  of 
changing  the  nature  of  every  other 
Tock  which  comes  in  ooatraot  with 
it.    And  in  the  district  of  Sagur^ 
it  is  always  associated   with  an 
earthy    lime-stpne,    which  seems 
to      have      undergone     calcina- 
tion, exhibiting  strongly  the  marks 
of  the  agency  of  heat.    According 
to    Captain   Franklin,  the  sand- 
stone deposits  are  so  very  regular, 
both  in  their  deposition  and  geolo- 
gical character,  that  tbey  cannot 
be  mistaken  ;  their  general  paral- 
lelism to  the  horizon,  and  their 


saliferons  nature  appear  to  bint 
to  identify  them  with  the  new  red 
sand-stone  of  England,  whilst  the 
red  marie  and  its  superincumbent 
vai legated  or  mottled  variety^ 
(called  by  Werner  hioiter  sand-* 
stein,)  together  with  the  deposits  of 
Lias  Lime  stone,  place  the  matter 
beyond  all  tfoobt.  In  using  the 
term  new  red  Sand -stone,  however^ 
it  must  be  understood,  as  it  is  ill 
tingland,  to  comprize  all  that  se^ 
ries  of  beds  which  intervenes  be« 
tween  the  Lias  and  Magnesian 
Limestones;  admitting  which,  he 
concludes  with  confidence,  that 
the  water-falls  of  the  Bvndathei 
hills  of  Bundieeund,  which  are  the 
lowest  steps  of  the  Vindga  range,. 
will  afibrd  a  series  of  formalion 
corresponding  perfectly  ^rith  those 
of  England,  where  the  Lias  forma* 
tion,  has  been  thoroughly  studied, 
from  its  eonnexion  with  the  coal 
meas  a  r'8. 

On  the  Western  side  of  Indla^ 
it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  covered  by 
overlying  rocks,  as  at  Sagur :  it 
appears,  however,  flanking  the 
large  primitive  branch,  which 
runs  to  Odegportf  on  the  side  of 
Guxeratt  ancl  to  the  north  it  sweeps 
into  the  desert  to  an  unknown  ex^ 
tent..  The  paper  in  the  London 
'  Geological  Transactions,  proves 
this  fact,  even  if  we  had  not  tiie 
more  snbstantial  evidence  of  rock 
salt,  which  is  there  produced  ia 
abundance. 

The  next  of  the  great  surface 
rocks  of  Central  India,  is  large-* 
grained  granite  frequently  pass^ 
in  g  into  gneiss,  generally  compos* 
ed  of  quartz,  flesh-coloured  fe  s« 
par,  a  little  brown  or  black  mica, 
and  horn  blende.  It  varies,  how- 
ever, in  appearante,  and  also  ia 
tho  proporiton  of  its  constituents. 

With  regard  to  the  rocks  of 
more  recent  formation  than  sand* 
stone,  India  is  peculiarly  barren  s 
but  this  circumstance,  above  all 
others,  renders  its  geology  inter- 
esting—if  it  be  in  reality  so. 
.  Whence,  says  Mr,  Calrter,  deei 
zacb  a  remarkable  distlootioA  ps#» 
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ceed  ;  The  reply  may  comprehend 
asolation  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  the  science. 

The  Lias  formation  is  as  yet 
known  only  from  Captain  Franks 
lin's  researches.  He  has  found  it 
in  Bundlecuttd  in  site,  reposing 
on  red  marie,  or  new  red  sand- 
stone, and  its  geological  character 
is,  in  all  respects,  so  distinct,  that 
it  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  thinks 
he  has  identified  it  by  its  character- 
istic organic  fossil,  the  gryphite-- 
by  stems  of  fern  and  fossil  wood, 
and  moreover,  the  lime  made  from 
it  possesses  the  pecnliar  property 
of  the  species,  and  its  finer  varie- 
ties have  been  found  to  answer  for 
Lithography.  He  entertains  no 
donbt  of  the  existence  of  this  for- 
mation, nor  of  its  proving  two 
main  points  ;  first,  that  the  sand- 
stones on  which  it  reposes,  is  the  red 
marie,  or  new  red  eand-itone  of  the 
English  School ;  and  second,  that, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  trap, 
and  the  concretionary  formations, 
it  is  the  most  recent  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  India;  for  Captain 
FrankKn  has  subsequently  tra- 
versed the  range  at  the  foot  of 
which  it  extends,  and  has  found 
no  traces  of  an  Oolitic  formation, 
and  thinks  it  obvious,  that  if  such 
a  formation  does  exist  in  India,  it 
ought  to  be  found  there. 

Common  kunkur,  on  analysis,  is 
found  to  contain  the  elements  of 
oolite  and  chalk.  May  not  this 
ooncretionary  formation,  therefore, 
which  seems  peculiar  to  India,  be 
the  remains  of  what,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  might  have  be- 
come (as  in  England)  regular  Oolitic 
strata?  Captain  Franklin  observes, 
that  these  irregular  beds  of  kunkur, 
which  are  fouod  following  every 
-water  course,  and  forming  its 
banks,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  deposited  under  cir 
camstances  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  regularity ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  to  what  aiccncy,  but  that  of 
Tunning  and  turbulent  water,  can 
such  appearance  be  satisfactorily 
ascribed. 


With  regard  to  organic  remains, 
(the  most  interesting  of  ali  the 
branches  of  geological  science,) 
it  is  to  l>e  feared  that  India  is  not 
Kkely  to  prove  a  productive  field. 
The  Coal  strata,  when  public  spirit 
and  enterprize  shall  excavate 
them,  will,  probably,  afford  other 
varieties  of  vegetables,  and  fishes, 
besides  those  already  mentioned  ; 
and  the  Lias  Lime-stone  may  con- 
tain  specimens  of  the  Sauri  tribe— 
but  hitherto,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  Indian  geology,  is  the  aN 
most  total  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains, in  the  stratified  rocks,  and 
in  the  diluvial  soil. 

SHieefied-wood  has  been  found 
HI  the  diluvium  of  Calcutta  and 
Jubbuipore  ;  but  bones  of  animals 
have  never  yet,  we  believe,  been 
discovered  either  in  diluvium,  or 
in  stratified  rocks ;  in  this  branch, 
however,  the  extensive  deposits 
of  fossile  bones  recently  discover- 
ed in  Ava,  apparently  antidiluvian, 
and,  perhaps,  the  yet  unexplored 
caverns  in  the  Lime-stone  strata 
of  Sylhet,  Cachar,  and  Assam, 
promise  a  fruitful  field  for  future 
researches, 

Mr.  Calder  concludes  his  ob- 
servations by  introducing  a  view 
of  the  system  of  Indian  geology 
adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Voysey, 
as  communicated  in  some  of  his 
last  letters  to  his  lamented  friend 
Dr.  Abel ;  and  as  they  contain  - 
almost  the  only  record  he  has  left 
us  of  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  his  philosophic  mind  came, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
every  ray  of  light  from  so  valuable 
a  source  to  guide  our  future  re« 
search,  the  following  extracts  are 
transcribed  verbatim  from  his 
letters  : 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1823,  he 
writes  as  follows :— *'  It  may  appear 
rather  presumptuous  in  me  to  at- 
tempt a  sketch  of  Indian  geology 
after  so  short  a  residence,  parti- 
cularly when  yon  recollect  that 
Smith's  Map  of  English  Geology, 
took  him  20  years  to  complete. 
There  is,  however,  this  remarka* 
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Ue  dtflerenoe  between  the  tiro 
eouotries,  that  in  India,  instead  of 
20  different  formations,  as  in 
England,  there  are  only  four,  vis. 

'*  The  Granitic,  the  Sand-stone 
and  Clay  slate,  the  Trap,  the 
IMloTial. 

**  AH  of  these  have  snbordi* 
sate  rocks ;  hat  they  are  never  fonnd 
In  any  of  the  other  formatioas,  and 
they  all  occopy  a  vast  extent  of 
sarfaoe/' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  tho 
8th  September,  1823,  he  gives  the 
following  synopsis  of  Indian  geolo- 
gy, between  the  parallels  of  27^ 
and  28^  north  latitude,  vis. 

*'  The  geology  of  India  may  be 
divided  into  four  formations,  eaoh 
of  which  possessing  oharaeieristics 
fai  common,  whieh  strongly  mark 
their  eontemporaniety. 

1.— '<  The  Granitic  rooks  in< 
elude — 

**  Granite,  to  which  Is  subordi- 
nate cubic  quarts-rock  greea-stone, 
in  veins  and  beds. 

'<  Gneisi,  to  which  is  subordinate 
Hornblende-slate,  Crystalline  Lime-> 
Stone,  Crystalline  Dolomite,  Mica 
Slate,  Chlorite,  Tale-slate,  and 
Qnarts>rock. 

2—"  The  Schistose  rocks  in- 
dude-'- 

**  Sand-stone,  Cristalline,  Con- 
glomerate, and  Cemented,  which 
passes  into. 

<*  Clay-ilate,  Calcareous  Clay- 
slate,  and  Calcareous-slate,  to 
which  are  subordinate. 

'*  Flinty -slate.  Diamond  Breccia, 
and  Coal  Measures. 

3.—"  The  Basaltic,  or  overlying 
and  intruding  rocks  include— 

**  Basalt,  Wackeo,  Amygda> 
loid,  Iron  Clay  or  Laterite,  which 
is  sometimes  directly  saperimposed 
on  Granite  and  Gneiss. 

4.—**  The  Diluvian  lands  or 
plains.  Black  soil  from  the  debris 
of  trap  roeks— 

«« Diluvium  of  the  Doab,  and 
plains  of  the  Ganges,  including 
the  beds  of  Calcareous  Conglome- 
vate,  or  Kunkur/' 


He  then  proeeeds«<»''  I  am  oon« 
vineed  that  very  few  additions  wiH 
be  made  to  my  synopsis. — There 
is  nothing  in  India  resembling  the 
oolite,  the  chalk,  or  the  London 
clay.  Up  to  the  present  period, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  both 
the  granite  and  gneiss  of  India, 
are  potemporaneous,  as  they  are 
perpetually  passing  into  each  other, 
and  have  the  same  sabordiaato 
rock  'f  I  think  it  probable  they  owe 
their  difference  of  structure  to  a 
different  mode  of  consolidation. 
At  present,  also,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  stratified  rocks  are 
the  oldest  in  point  of  tinae.  Bat 
I  will  not  anticipate :  the  antiqae 
history  of  India,  and  geology,  are 
intimately  connected  in  the  history 
%(  the  trap  rocks,  as  exemplified 
in  ttie  tradition  of  three  towns 
having  been  overwhelmed  by  show* 
ers  of  black  mod.  Lately  read- 
ing an  account  of  Seloltkiem'e  dts- 
oovery  of  human  bones,  he  says 
that  they  were  always  calcined, 
and  deprived  of  their  animat 
gluten.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
they  had  lost  their  carbonic  add? 
Do  you  think  that  if  India  was  in^ 
habited  before  the  deluge,  there 
won  Id  not  have  been  some  remains 
of  animals  in  its  vast  and  nume- 
rous diluvial  plains?  It  has  been  a 
favourite  speculation  with  soom 
philosophers,  that  the  idwrii^ncs 
of  India,  <<  the  Goands/'  (who 
differ  most  remarkably  in  their 
manners  and  customs  from  the 
Hindoos,)  escaped  from  the  waters 
of  the  deluge  on  the  high  moon* 
tains  in  the  interior.  There  ap- 
pears 10  me  to  be  a  great  resem- 
blance in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  all  over  India.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  seen  any 
thing  which  you  hare  not  got  in 
the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  The  Bats 
are  the  Lemur  volans .  Galeapithe* 
ens,  Pleropus  amplejiicandos,  Plo» 
ropos  rubricolles.  I  am  not  a^ 
qnainted  with  any  others.'' 

22d  February,  1824.—"  I  am 
making  a  barometrioal  seolioB  aad 
geological  sketch  of  the  coauUgf  m 
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1  proceed,  and  ahall  bave,  by  tbe 
time  I  reach  Calcatta,  made  a 
great  addftion  to  the  geological 
map  of  India.  I  have  been  straok 
during  my  travels  in  India,  by  the 
great  sameness  of  the  productions, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  same  soil.  If 
I  were  told  such  is  the  soil  of  A, 
1  think  I  oonld  tell  exactly  tbe 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  grain  or 
produce,  the  fauna  and  the  sylva. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
fewness  of  tbe  formations  and  their 
great  extent.  Ever  since  I  left 
iumbbulpoor^  I  have  been  travel- 
ling on  gneiss,  which  passes  into 
granite  with  the  usual  trap  veins 
of  that  formation  in  India ;  also 
into  mica-shist,  containing  beds 
and  veins  of  hornblende-rock  and 
bornbiende'Shist,  and  quarts  rock ; 
the  mica-shist  passes  into  chlorite* 
abist." 

Fk'om  Lieutenant  Thomson's  pa- 
per, it  appears,  that  the  rock  com- 
posing  the  hills  from  Oyah  to  the 
bank  of  the  Soane,  opposite  Kotai 
Gurh,  is  Syenite,  Sfix  miies  east 
of  6yah  there  is  a  bed  or  view  of 
quarts,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and 
one  broad,  tying  N.  W.  This  quarts 
contains  imbeded  masses  of  Syenite 
of  every  size  and  shape,  the  felspar 
of  which  is  generally  red.  The 
hills  in  the  town  of  Oyah  are  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  At  the 
hill  in  the  rear  of  the  Bungalow 
at  Cbinkee,  the  grain  of  the  Syenite 
Is  in  some  parts  nearly  as  fine  as 
Sand-stone.  About  six  miles  west 
from  Shergntty  the  structure  of  a 
small  hill  is  porpbyritic.  There 
did  not  occur  a  single  instance  of 
the  Syenite  running  into  Green- 
stone,  as  Lieutenant  Thomson  had 
frequently  witnessed  in  Bundle- 
Gand.  The  lowest  Rotas  range  of 
bills  is  the  first  secondary  Lime* 
stone,  which  may  be  seen  rising 
oat  from  beneath  a  bill  one  mile 
north  of  Akberpore,  there  being 
ao  variety  in  the  structure  of  this 
rook.  Although  Lieutenant  Thorn- 
son  told  tbe  lime- makers  that  the 
finest  lime  might  be  made  from  it, 
•Aitd  though  there  are  kilns  built 
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en  the  roek,  they  bring  for  tbe 
purpose  of  burning,  from  the 
higher  part  of  the  hill  a  Lias  Lime- 
stone, very  impure,  and  they  fre* 
quently  attempt  to  burn  tbe  Clay- 
stone  when  it  is  colored  rather 
darker  than  usual.  Immediately 
above  the  Lime-stone  is  the  new 
red  Sand-stone.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  white  argillaceous  Lime- 
stone, found  here,  will  answer  the 
the  purposes  of  Lithography,  and 
two  specimens  are  now  under  trial 
by  Sir  Charles  D'Oyiy.  Lieute- 
nant Thomson  did  not  find  any 
petrefiEwtions  in  either  this  forma« 
tioQ  or  the  grey  Lime-8tone.-*<7oi«. 
Gttz.  May  1. 

Medical  and  PhffHeal  5eei>^.««* 
On  the  evening  of  the  3d  Instant, 
a  Meeting  of  the  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Society  was  held.  A  Gibb, 
Bso.  President,  in  the  chair,  at 
which  the  following  papers  were 
submitted  by  tbe  Secretary : 

A  paper  on  the  employment  of 
oxygen  gas  in  Cholera  Morbus, 
by  Mr.  Stuart,  Assistant-Sargeoa 
to  H.  M.  14th  Regiment. 

A  continuation  of  Br.  Govan's 
Report  on  the  Himaiayah,  present- 
ed by  Government. 

A  communication  on  Cholera  as 
it  prevailed  lately  at  Berhampore, 
in  H.  M.  14th  Foot,  by  J>r.  Mount, 
Surgeon  of  the  corps. 

A  paper  on  the  climate  of  the 
hilly  districts  of  the  north-west 
frontier,  with  observations  on  cli- 
mate in  general,  and  the  eligibility 
of  conviJescent  establishments,  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Royle,  superintending 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Saharnn- 
pore,  and  of  tbe  experimental  Medi<- 
einal  Garden  on  the  Massoorea 
Tibba. 

Mr.  Stuart's  communication  on 
<«yS^n  &^^  >o  Cholera,  and  Mr* 
Twining's  paper  on  the  Madar, 
were  then  read,  and  discussed  by 
the  Meeting. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
in  18^,  Mr.  Stuart  fonBied  some 
opinions  respecting  the  Cholera 
MorboA  and  the  meani  of  cute, 
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which  a  recMt  article  In  the  pab« 
lie  papers,  stating  that  the  use  of 
oxygen  gas  had  been  recommend- 
ed In  the  disease,  and  was  about 
to  be  tried  on  an  extensive  scale, 
induces  him  to  communicate  to  the 
Medical     and    Physical  Society* 
Having  seen  a  few  cases  of  Cholera. 
it  occurred  to  him,  thatyin  certain 
states  of  the  disease,  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxyd  gas  would  be  bene- 
ficial.   Mr.  Stuart  mentioned  his 
views  on  the  subject  to  the  Medi- 
cal Board,  in  September,  1827,  ia 
replying  to   acme  official  queries 
respecting  Cholera  and  other  d{s« 
eases.     Without   referring  to  the 
causes  of  Cholera,  the  ground  of 
his  theory  is,  that  when  the  copi- 
ous Tomiting   and  purging   have 
drained  the  blood  of  a  great  portion 
of  its  serum^  the  remainder  of  the 
circulating  fluid  is  almost  all  cras- 
aamentum,  or  dontains  far  short  of 
its  due  proportion  of  watery  par- 
ticles.   This  abstraction  of  part  of 
the  vital  fluid  produces,  he  says, 
a  state  similar  to  that  occasioned 
by  haemorrhage,  in  weakening  the 
system.    In  addition  to  this  effect 
the  inspissated  blood  remaining  in 
the    vessels   circulates  slowly,  is 
imperfectly  oxygenated,  or  deca* 
bornized  in  its   passage  through 
the  lungfly  and  in  a  state  resem- 
bling venous  blood  proceeds  tocir- 
culate  through  the  brain,  destroy, 
ing  the  vital  powers  by  its  action 
on  the  nervous  system.    This  state 
of  the  blood  calls  for  oxygen,  and 
of  its  power  of  correcting  it,  Mr. 
Stuart  believes  there    can  be  no 
doubt.    Still,  he  says,  a  great  ob- 
ject may  remain  to  be  obtained, 
vis.  the  restoration  of  a  due  degree 
of  fluidity  to  the  blood.    He  does 
not  expect  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
on  the  bood  to  have  that  efiect, 
except,  that  by  prolonging  life  it 
may  give  time  to  the  powers  of  na- 
ture to  accomplish  the  object  desir-« 
ed.     The  internal  administration 
of  fluids,    and  the  application  of 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
noay,  through  the  means  of  absorp- 
tion, produce  the    desired  effect; 


bat,  as  he  has  compared  this  state 
to  the  oonsequences  produce  by 
hsemorrhage,  he  suggests  trans- 
fusion of  blood  as  an  auxiliary  re- 
medy. In  a  ease,  where  the  usual 
symptoms  have  ceased,  but  the 
patient  still  remains  exhausted, 
cold,  without  pulse,  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  with  a  circulation  apparent- 
ly of  venous  blood,  Mr.  Stuartc^ 
thinks  the  gas  would  be  efficaciooi 
and  more  so  if  some  addition  could 
be  made  to  the  quantum  of  the 
circulating -fluid. 

With  referrenoe  to  the  manner 
of  exhibiting  the  gas,  he  imagines 
that,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to 
continue  its  inhalation  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  or  to  repeat  it  yerj 
frequently,  the  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen should  be  much  less  than  in 
the  preparation  usually  employed 
to  effect  the  system  in  health.  He 
conceives^  that,  a  preparatioa 
containing  only  a  little  more  oxy- 
gen than  the  oommcm  atmosphere 
would  be  the  most  eligible,  as  its 
use  could  be  continued  for  a 
longer  period^  and  there  would  be 
less  chance  of  its  producing  that 
great  degree  of  excitement  which 
the  usual  proportions  are  known 
to  do.  Finally,  Mr.  Stuart  is  of 
opinion  that,  when  vomiting  and 
purging  have  ceased,  and  bile  has 
appeared,  cholera  is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Twining,  in  his  paper  on  the 

Sowdered  inner  bark  of  the  root  of 
ladar  (Asclepias  Giganttea), 
states  that  he  has  observed  remark- 
able benefit  to  arise  from  the  em- 
ployment of  that  remedy  in  various 
diseases,  among  which  he  specifies 
obstinate  ulcers,  chronic  eruptions 
en  the  skin,  diseased  bones,  and 
tedions  rheumatic  complaints.  The 
diseases,  however  dissimilar  in 
external  character,  appear  to  have 
been,  in  many  instances,  attended 
with  a  train  of  constitutional 
symptoms  Tcry  analagons,  and  it 
is  only  in  a  particular  state  of  the 
constitution,  indicated  by  emacia- 
tion and  general  debility  that  the 
medicine  is  applicable,  the  looal 
oomplainu  weming^^gp^ 
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part,  to  be  removed  in  proportion 
as  a  healthy  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem is  restored.  Mr.  Twining  is 
disposed  to  hope  that,  independent 
of  the  restorative  effects  of  this 
remedy  on  the  general  healthy  fa« 
tare  experiments  may  prove  that 
it  has  an  essential  quality  of  pro- 
moting the  exfoliation  of  diseased 
bones.  It  appears,  from  his  own 
personal  observation,  that  Madar 
is  unfit  for  patients  with  a  fall 
habit  of  body  and  florid  oomplexion, 
and  for  tho^e  who  may  be  at  the 
time  labouring  under  pyrexia,  or 
any  degree  of  febrile  derangement. 
A  mild  and  nutritious  diet  is  re- 
commended to  be  observed  whilst 
the  Madar  is  administered— bnt 
wine,  high  reasoned  food,  and 
slimuli  of  every  kind,  mast  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  they  decided- 
ly prevent  the  favorable  action  of 
the  medicine.  Indeed,  the  natives 
of  Bengal  ascribe  the  great  success 
of  Madar  when  employed  by  them 
in  the  diseases  already  mentioned, 
to  the  auxiliary  aid  of  a  vegetable 
diet. 

The  Madar  has  been  used  in 
various  doses  from  three  to  ten 
grains,  but  Mr.  Twining  attributes 
the  greatest  benefit  to  a  persever- 
ance in  the  smaller  doses,  that  is, 
from  three  to  five  grains  for  adults. 
For  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
Idadar  possesses  the  property  of 
•xciting  very  powerful  effects  on 
the  human  constitution,  twelve 
persons,  who  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  experiment,  were  treated 
with  it  in  doses  daily  increased, 
until  such  violent  symptoms  were 
produced,  that  further  increase 
was  unsafe ;  and,  as  those  symp. 
toins  were  invariably  found  to 
take  place  when  the  dose  exceeded 
fifteen  grains,  and  became  so  in- 
tense that  no  person  could  be  in* 
daced  to  swallow  a  dose  greater 
than  ten  grains,  nor  oftener  than 
once  or  twice.  Mr.  Twining  thinks 
it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  the 
Madar  as  a  drug  powerful  in  ita 
Jigency,  and  certain  in  its  effects  in 
large  doses.    Iti;showeTei  beUev; 


ed,  that  large  doses  are  injarioas 
totheconstitntion. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelve  ex- 
periments alluded  to,  the  earliest 
obvious  symptom  was  an  increased 
action  of  the  kidneys :  when  the 
dose  was  mnch  augmented  eon* 
fusion  of  head  was  felt,  and  parti- 
cularly an  oppressive  uneasiness 
across  the  forehead,  followed  by 
sickness  and  vomiting. 

Madar  has  been  found  very  ser* 
vioeable  in  many  of  the  diseases 
before  mentioned,  when  the  con- 
stitution has  been  injured  by  the 
improper  exhibition  of  mercury,  or 
other  violent  remedies,  and  it  has 
cured  patients  where  Sarsaparilla 
has  failed;  it  is,  however,  observ- 
ed, that  in  a  few  cases  out  of  fifty, 
Madar  has,  after  a  time,  ceased  to 
act  favorably,  and  then  blue-pill 
and  Sarsaparilla  have  been  em- 
ployed, with  great  benefit. 

The  Madar  is  employed  in  some 
parts  of  Hindoostan,  especially 
about  Patna.  for  the  core  of  drop- 
sical complaints  occurring  in 
natives  of  emaciated  habit. 

Some  of  the  power  of  Madar, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Play  fair  and  pie- 
served  with  such  care  in  bottles, 
that  it  was  in  perfectly  good  con- 
diton^  was  submitted  to  the  analy- 
sis usually  adopted  for  the  exami- 
nation of  vegetable  substances,  by 
Newman  and  others. 

The  powder  of  Madar,  in  hue, 
nearly  resembles  oatmeal,  rather 
approaching  to  a  fawn  colour.  It 
has  a  smell  something  like  peas- 
meal,  and  a  peculiar  rank,nauseous 
taste.  Powdered  Madar,  boiled  with 
water,  produces  nearly  the  sama 
degree  of  thickness  as  the  same 
proportions  of  oatmeal  and  water. 
When  allowed  to  cool  it  be- 
comes thicker,  and  remains  of 
the  same  consistence,  until  decom- 
position commences  ;  hence,  it 
appears  composed  in  great  part  of 
Amylacious  feculae.  This  con- 
clusion is  further  supported  by  tho 
effect  of  Iodine,  A  single  drop  of 
the  decoction  of  Madar  being  mix- 
ed with  a  glass  of  water,  a  few 
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drops  of  acid  were  added,  and 
ivhen  the  tinctare  of  Iodine  was 
mi^ed  with  this,  a  deep  indigo 
colour  was  immediately  prodaoed, 
indicatiDg  the  presence  of  starch. 

Tincture  of  Madar,  in  rectified 
apirit,  is  of  a  transparent  bright 
amfoer  coloar,  and  becomes  fliillLy 
on  the  addition  of  distilled  water, 
indicating  the  presence  of  small 
quantity  of  reisin,  or  assenciel  oil ; 
but  the  test  with  nitric  acid  proved 
this  colour  to  depend  on  the  pre- 
sense  of  resin  which  was  procured 
afterwards  from  the  tincture  by 
evaporation,  and  appeared  to 
possess  all  the  properties  of  resin, 
burning  with  a  rapid  flame  and 
dense  smolLC.  Five  hundred  parts 
of  Madar  afforded  forty-three  of 
resinous  extract,  and  the  residuum 
of  that  process,  gave  out  afterwards 
twenty-six  of  watery  extract,  hav- 
ing been  heated  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
8un,  at  a  temperature  about  ©7* 
of  Fahrenheit.  If  allowed  to  stand 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours, 
decomposition  was  found  to  tal^e 
place.  Five  hundred  parte  of 
Madar  inversely  heated  first  with 
water,  gave  thirty-six  parU  of 
extract  to  the  water,  and  the  resi- 
duum of  that  process,  afterwards 
afforded  forty  parts  of  spirituous 
or  resinous  extract.— G««t.  G«z. 
May  8. 

Asiatic  Society.— A  Meeting  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at 
Chowringhee,  on  the  ,evening  of 
the  7th  of  May,  Sir  John.  Franks, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  members,  pro- 
pped at  the  last  MeeUng,  were 
balloted  for,  and  duly  eleoiod:  Tho 
Right  KcYcrend  the  UUhop  of  Cal- 
catta;  Messrs.  May,  Montgomcrie, 
J.  Hardy,  and  D.  Stuart,  and  tho 
Reverend  Dr.  Brown. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Capt. 
Peter  Dillon,  with  the  following 
list  of  various  articles  presented 
by  him  to  the  Maseunu 


29  Spears,  fronlh    tho  Fejees  and 

Fnendly  Islands. 
2  Spears,  from  New  Z^ealand. 

2  Spears,  set  with  Shark's  teeth, 
from  ^Simpson's  Island. 

3  Bows,  from  Manicola. 

I  Bunch  of  Poisoned  Arrows, 
pointed  with  human  bone. 

4  Bunches  of  ditto,  wood  pointed. 

3  Manicola  Cubs. 

25  Clubs,  from  the  Friendly  and 
Fejee  Islands. 

1  Club,  from  the  Island  of  Ro- 
th oma. 

1  Ditto,  from  Indenny,  or  Santa 
Cruz  Island. 

1  Ditto,  from  New  Zealand. 

6  Fejee  and  Friendly  Island  Pil- 
lows, made  of  wood. 

1  Paddle,  from  Manicola. 

1  Stern  Ornament,  of  a  New  Zea* 
land  Canoe. 

1  New  Zealand  Deity. 

2  New  Zealand  Ladies'  Work^ 
boxes. 

4  Stone  Axes,from  Mangee^  Island. 

3  Green  marble  Battle  Axes,  from 
New  Zealand. 

1  Ditto,  made  out  of  Whale-bone, 
Morgan  McMurrag'a  carving 
Knife. 

2  Manicola  and  Tncopia  Tsa 
Trays. 

2  Ditto,  from  Mangeer. 

2  Mangeer  Fans. 

1  Porcupine  Fish  Cap,  from  Simp- 
son's Island. 

I  Ditto,  stuffed,  from  New  South 
Wales. 

3  Cava  or  Grog  Dishes,  from  tte 
Friendly  Islands. 

10  Pieces  of  Cloth,  from  the  Ma- 
nicola Islands,  apparently  wo- 
ven. 

1  New  Zealand  Nobleman's  Cloak, 
or  Great  Coat. 

2  Stuffed  Zebra  Wolves,  from  V. 
D.  Land. 

4  Bundles  of  Cloth,  manafactared 
from  the  Malberry-tiee,  of  Ibi 
Friendly  Islands. 

I  Basket   of  Silken  Flax,  from 

New  Zealand. 
1  Manioolan  ornamental  BeiC 

5  Beetle-nut  bags  of  Manicola* 
1  Watiow  Spear.    / 
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1  Wur  Cloak  and  Mask  of  Mani- 

cola. 
1  Large  Stone  Axe  of  Mangeer. 
132  Spotted  Cowrie  Shells. 
23  White  Ditto  Ditto. 
16  DiffereDt  kinds  of  Ditto  Ditto* 
1  Deep  Sea  Shell. 
9  Dozen  long  ditto. 
1  Neck  Ornament  of  Manicola. 
26  Cong,  or  Spider  Shells. 
3  Dozen  Spider  Ditto. 
6  Cong  Shells. 
1  Earthera  Jar,  mannfactared  by 

the  Natives  of  the  Fejee  Islands. 
5  New    Zealand    Ladies'    State 

Dresses. 
13  Spermaceti  Whale's  Teeth. 

It  was  resolved,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Vice-President,  that 
tlie  partionlar  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety be  given  to  Captain  Dillon, 
for  the  Bumerous  and  interesting 
articles  presented  by  him,  express- 
ing, at  the  same,  the  Society's  high 
sense  of  bis  actiyity  and  zeal. 

It  was  also  resolved,  with  re- 
ference to  the  former  Proceedings 
of  the  Society,  upon  occasion  of 
the  expedition  being  dispatched 
in  search  of  La  Perouse.  that  a 
Committee  be  nominated  to  in- 
spect the  articles  brought  here  by 
Captain  Dillon,  as  the  remains  of 
the  wreck  of  Count  La  Peronse, 
and  to  report,  at  the  next  Meeting, 
their  opinion  of  the  probable 
source  whence  they  are  derived. 
The  following  Gentlemen  were 
then  appointed  to  form  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Dr.  J.  Adam, 

Mr.  J.  Atkinson, 

Colonel  J.  Bryant, 

Mr.  J.  Caldcr, 

Colonel  Hodgson, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson, 

Captain  Jenkins, 

Colonel  Yaughauy 

Mr.Kyd,   and 

Mr.  Egerton. 
At  the  same  time,  assistance 
was  deemed  desirable  from  any 
other  members  interested  in  the 
inquiry,  who  might  be  disposed  to 
attend. 


The  Committee  aoeotdingty  as- 
semble on  the  9th,  at  the  Society 't 
apartments,  where  the  articles  to 
be  examined  had  been  previously 
deposited  for  public  inspection, 
and,  althongh  the  result  has  not 
yet  been  officially  communicated 
to  the  Society,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  the  substance  of  the  opiniona 
which  have  been  formed  by  the 
Committee.     . 

The  articles  were  found  to  con- 
form in  general  to  the  list  furnish- 
ed by  Captain  Dillon,  and  by  their 
character  and  quantity  present  in- 
dubitable indications  of  the  loss 
of  some  vessel  or  vessels,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  places  where  they 
were  discovered,  or  the  islands  de* 
signated  by  Captain  Dillon,  as 
Tuccopeea,  and  Manicola. 

It  is  also,  they  think,  highly 
probable,  from  the  presence  of  the 
Fleur-de-Lis  on  various  articles; 
from  the  Bell  inscribed  Bazin 
m'afaitj  from  the  piece  of  timber, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  or* 
naniented  back -board  of  a  large 
boat :  from  the  sword  hilt,  which 
is  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  guards 
pronounced  in  Paris  to  be  of 
French  manufacture;  and  from 
the  make  of  the  guns,  that  the 
vessel,  or  vessels,  were  French. 

It  is  impossible  tj  arrive  at  th6 
positive  conclusion,  that  the  ar- 
ticles were  obtained  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Astrolahe  the  Bous^ 
sole,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any 
other  French  ships  have  ever  been 
lost  among  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  thereare  several  circumstances 
in  favor  of  the  supposition. 

The  calibre  of  the  guns,  of 
which  three  ar6  2i  inches,  and  one. 
If  inches,  corresponds  severally 
with  the  description  of  the  Brass 
Guns,  given  in  a  French  Journal 
entitled  Annales  Mariiimms  et  Colo^ 
niales^  for  April  and  May,  1827, 
which  specified  their  carrying  shot 
of  one  pound,  and  half  a  pound. 
It  appears,  that  the  calibre  of 
these  guns  is  not  noticed  in  the 
account  of  Perouse's  Voyage.  le 
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'^  The  articles  called  brass  Sheaves 
of  top-masts,  in  Captain  Dillon's 
list,  appear  to  be  those  of  Pur- 
chase Blocks,  for  heaving  down 
a  ship,  and  are  not  usually  sup- 
plied to  vessels,  except  when  they 
are  engaged  in  distant  voyages. 

The  articles  described  in  Cap*- 
tain  Dillon's  list^  as  a  circular 
plate  of  brass,  part  of  some  Nau- 
tical instrument,  and  a  brass 
circle  belonging  to  an  Azimuth 
compass,  are  partsofaTheodoIite, 
an  instrument  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  an  ordinary  trading  ves- 
sel, and  one  with  which  Perouse's 
ships  were  supplied,  as  appears 
from  a  list  of  Scientific  Instru- 
ments published  in  the  account  of 
his  voyage. 

The  list  of  articles  provided  as 
presents  in  the  same  account, 
specifies  large  quantities  of  bar 
and  bolt  iron,  and  China-ware, 
coloured  and  gilt ;  fragments  of 
the  latter,  which  appear  to  have 
been  partly  gilt,  are  among  Cap- 
tain Dillon's  collection,  and  the 
iron  bolts  are  of  considerable'  size 
and  number. 

The  Committee,  in  short,  with 
leference  to  the  history  of  Pe- 
rouse's  voyage,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  discovery,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  articles  in.  ques- 
tion are  derived  from  the  source, 
vvhich  they  have  been  assigned 
by  Captain  Dillon.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  easy  to  determine  the 
?[uestion  in  France,  and  themanu- 
aoture  ofthe  Bell  and  the  Brass 
Guns,  the  latter  bearing  double 
numbers,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
promptly  indentified. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result,  the 
articles  prove  that  the  expedition 
to  discover  vestiges  of  La  Perouse, 
was  not  undertaken  without  some 
grounds  of  reasonable  hope  that 
the  fate  of  the  Navigator  woald 
be  ascertained.  The  collection 
made  with  this  view,  and  also  for 
the  extension  of  the  Society's 
Museum  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  assiduity  and  zeal  of  Captain 
Dillon. 


A  letter  to  the  Secretary  was 
read  from  Mr.  Johannes  Avdall, 
communicating  his  Geographical 
and  Statistical  £ssay  on  Armenia, 
to  the  Society.  We  shall  take  an- 
other opportunity  of  referring  to 
this  paper. 

Two  bottles  containing  extract 
of  the  Upas-Tree  of  Java,  used  for 
poisoning  weapons,  and  a  Creese^ 
were  presented  by  Wm.  Ainslie^ 
Esq. 

A  continuation  of  extracts  from' 
journals  respecting  the  belt  of  ele- 
vation from  the  level  of  the  plains 
to  that  of  6,5000  or  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  by  Dr.  Govan,  was  com- 
municated by  Government,  and 
referred  to  the  Physical  Coromitteo^ 
ofthe  Society,  in  whose  proceed- 
ings it  will  be  subsequently  no-^ 
tioed.^&'ovf.  Gaz,  May  15. 

A siatie  Society,— Physical  Com^ 
mittee. — A  Meeting  of  the  Physi- 
cal Committee  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, was  held  at  Chowringhee,  on 
the  evening  of  the  2l8t  Instant: 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

At  this  Meeting  it  was  unant« 
mously  resolved  forthwith  to  pub- 
ish  the  Papers  already  received^ 
and  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Part  of  Captain  Coulthard's 
Paper  on  the  Trap  formation  of 
the  Sugar  districts,  on  the  Ner- 
buddah,  was  read — and  also  Dr. 
Adam's  observations  on  three  spe- 
cimens of  insects  of  the  Mantis 
tribe. 

Mr.  Ross,  the  Secretary  laid  be- 
fore the  Meeting,  his  detailed  cata- 
logue of  the  Minerals  from  Per- 
sia, the  coast  and  islands  of  the 
Persian  Gulph,  and  also  some  from 
the  coast  of  Tenasseritn,  whicli 
had  been  presented  by  Captain  W* 
Bruce. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Trap  for- 
mation of  the  Sugar  district,  and 
of  those  districts  westward  of  it, 
as  far  as  Bhopalpore,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Newuss,  in  Oomat^ 
wara,  Captain  Coultbard  observeSf 
that,  at  Ponchumnugur  and  Slti^ 
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parah,  then  is  the  LiiEis,  and  about 
nine  miles  west  of  those  places,  or 
at  Sanwa,  the  Trap  and  Sand* 
stone«  The  same  may  be  said  of 
pQttareeah  and  Garracotah,  on  the 
right  hand,  and  Shahpore,  one 
maith  on  the  left,  or  westward ; 
and  then  if  a  line  be  drawn  be- 
tween these  places  as  respectively 
mentioned,  leaving  the  river  Beas, 
as  it  occurs  between  Shahpore  an4 
Futtareeahy  intheLiasy  and  also 
continue  tlus  line  southward  to  the 
Bed  Sand*8tone  Hill,  which  over- 
bangs  Teindoo  Kbera,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Deoree,  there  will  be  a  to- 
lerably correct  eastern  boundary 
given  to  the  Trap  formation  of 
Sugar. 

The  vale  of  Deoree  is  of  an 
older  formation  than  either  the 
X»ia8  of  the  Hpttah  district,  or  the 
$and-8tone  subjacent  to  the  Trap 
of  Sagur. 

An  iron  ore  is  worked  to  a  oon- 
aiderable  extent  at  a  spot  interdoe- 
diate  between  Dhamoonee  and 
Murroora.  Dhamoonee  has  the  Trap 
and  Sand-stone,  and  the  Trap  ceas- 
es five  miles  and  a  half  south  of 
Beerapore,  whilst  the  bear  Sand- 
atone,  freed  from  any  overlying 
naas,  continues  until  it  may  be 
seen  resting  on  matter  incident  to 
the  primary  rocks  at  Heerapore, 
and  where,  too,  it  ceases  entirely. 
In  the  Trap  hills  there  never 
.oceurs  a  bold  bluff  escarpment, 
their  sides  and  ends  being  always 
aloping  and  rounded,  and  of  easy 
aaoent.  The  Sand-stone  rock  is 
very  prevalent  as  a  mere  mound  or 
rise,  constantly  having  a  village 
apon  it,  and  situated  often  on  the 
plain  ground. 

With  regard  to  the  general  le- 
Tel  of  the  land  above  sea,  there  is 
a  peak  shooting  op  from  a  Trap 
range  to  the  east-ward  of  JRaissein, 
-which  attains  an  elevation  of  some- 
thing more  than  2,500  feet,  but  tbe 
liills  of  Raissein  are  much  less, 
jK>  also  is  the  Sand-stone  range  of 
hills  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
>I  erbuddah  at  Hosh  nngabad.  8a- 
fpar,  upon  the  whole,  is  tbe  Ughr 


est  part  in  this  trai^*  The  eenire 
of  the  Cantonnients  at  Sagur  is 
1983  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  by  the  Barometer,  and  the 
hill  at  the  Mint  of  Sagur,  which 
may  be  quoted  as  a  mile  from  the 
last  named  point,  is  something 
more  than  2,300  feet^  by  trigono<* 
metrical  calculation. 

Trap  is  always  every  where  ^aa 
earthy  homogeneous  deposit,*  by 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there 
does  not  occur  in  it  any  rock  of  a 
definite,  or  nearly  approadiing  to 
definite  crystalline  structure ;  neir 
ther  will  a  coarse-grained  Basalt 
be  ibund,  nor  a  Syanite,  nor  a 
Green-stone,  shewing  distinctly 
its  constituent  simple  minerals,  nor 
is  there  either  a  Clink-stone  or  a 
Clay-stone.  It  appears  as  a  close- 
ly allied  family  of  Basalts,  of  a 
very  fine  grain,  of  Wackens  and 
Amygdaloids;  — all  others  of  the 
long  list  of  Trappean  rocks  may  be 
thrown  out  of  consideration,  as  of 
alliance  and  of  no  occurrence  here« 

Captain  Coulthard  then  goes  on, 
numerically,  with  the  specimens 
lie  has  collected,  to  illustrate  and 
verify  the  geological  facts  commu* 
nicated  in  his  paper. 
'  There  is  a  Basalt  in  these  parta, 
which  has  been  said  to  be  similar 
to  the  Bowley  Rag,  and  Captain 
Coulthard  thinks  that  it  certainly 
does  agree  very  closely  with  the 
description  given  of  that  mineral. 
Its  colour,  is  greyish  blaek*-its 
lustre  slight  by  glimmering  and  it 
has  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture  and 
is  difficultly  frangible.  There  is 
another  Basalt,  but  its  eolonr  is 
soot  black.  There  is  also  a  third, 
but  softer,  and  splits  by  a  moderate 
blow  at  natural  joints,  into  four 
sided  prisms. 

All  the  rocks  seem  to  be,  though 
not  wholly,  yet  essentially  com* 

Sosed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
elspar,  and  Hornblende  in  an 
earthy  state.  But  the  .principal 
rock  thronghout  the  formation  is 
a  compact  indurated  Wapken,  in 
colour  b!ack»  with  a  vtnr^isiintt^ 
brownish  tinge.     Q^  ^^^^  by  OTTOgTC 
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Whether  a  weH  be  sunk  in  Trap  Tallies :  and  so  mac!i  for  the  pbe- 

or  Sand-stone,  the  water  is  always  nomenon  of  the    water  in  these 

found  at  a  xery  easy  distance.    It  parts. 

may  often  be  come  upon,  even  da-  We  cannot  follow  the    author 

ring  Uie  dry  season,  within  threo  through  the  whole  of  his  geologi* 

feet  of  the  surface  in  the  vallies.  oal  examination  of  the  eountry  in 

Sometimes  it  will  be  so  low  as  25  the  neighbourhood  of  Sagur.  Cap- 

feet,  whilst  the  medium  is  about  12.  tain  Coulthard  observes,  that  he 

Take  a  cantonment  well  at  Sa-  found  no  organic  zemains  in  his 

gar  on  swell  of  Trap :  progress,  and  sums  up  by  saying, 

ft  in.  that  the  latitude  of  Heerapore  is 

Fadish  and  soil,     •••••.    1    6  occupied  by  a  primitive  rang^— 

Indurated    Waokens    in  and  similarly  circumstanced  is  the 

angular  pieces  of  uniform  skirt  of  the  alluvium  south  of  the 

arrangement,             ...••«  10    6  Nerbudda.    Far  in  the  west,  the 

Wacke,  changed  by  calci-  longitude  of  Oudeypore  forms  a 

nation  into  a  speoies  of  Puz-  limit,  and  a  granite  range  crosses 

solana,                       1    0  the  Nerbudda  at  Jubbleport,  and 

A  thin  black  streak  (ra«  stretching  northerly, constitutes  tlio 

ther  remarkable)  a  vegeta-  eastern     boundary.     This    basia 

ble  deposit  changed  by  cal«  elongated  east  and  west,  this  oh% 

cination  so  as  to  disintegrate  long,  though  formed  of  prtmitivt 

and  fall  to  pieces  in  water,  »^    0  3|  rocks,  has  in  its  internal  or  hollow, 

A  white  hard  earthy  Lime-  a  great  valley  of  denudation.  From 

stone,   sometimes   efferves-  Oudeypore,  on  the  western  limits, 

cing    weakly    with   adds,  to  the  central   part,    Sagnr    the 

aometimes  not  at  all ;  smalt  Py roidal  rocks  blacken  the  surface, 

yellow  specks  of  calcareous  and  at  Sagur  they  rest   on  the 

spar,  are  seen  in  it,  and  oe-  Sand-stone  which  appears  not  to 

casionally  a  concretion  of  a  have  much  intermediately  betweea 

purplish  grey  colour  occurs  it  and  the   proximate    primitive 

^violently  affected  by  the  di-  rocks.    It  is  a  continuation,  and 

lute  mariatic,              S3    0  a  sort  of  north-eastern  bend  of  te 

Wacken,     with     fibrous  rock  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  iTroBi 

corbonate  of  Lime,  and  ditto  Baroda  as  a  point,    and  cotftains 

in  veins  of  Calcedony, 7    0  more,  perhaps,  than  54,000  sqaare 

An  Amygduloidal  Waok-  miles, 

en,   similar   to    the   load-  We  must  now  advert   to  Dr. 

atone  of  England, 6    0  Adam's   remarks   oo  the   M antil 

■  tribe  of  Insects,  which  of  all  others 
^Total  to  the  water,.  •  •  .49    3i  in  India,  are  the  most  remarkable 

■  '     -  for  their  external  form*    Acoord- 
The  difference  in  depth  that  oc-  ing  to  the  latest  elassifioation,  this 

curs  in  the  vallies,  before  water  tribe  has  been  divided  into  the  twa 

is  obtained,  arises  from  the  form  families  of  the  Mantida  and  Pfaas* 

of  the  valUes  being  always  con-  mida,  founded  on  a  difflerence  in 

cave,  and  the  basaltic  black  mould  the  structure  of  the  foot,  or  leg, 

beiag  deepest  in  the  central  parts,  this  member  in  the  former  being 

Remove  the  soil,  whatever  may  be  raptorious,  or  provided  with  a  harp 

its  thickness,  and  pierce  the  in-  olaw,  and  a  hollow  on  the  leg  and 

durated  Wacken  or  Basalt,  which-  thigh,  and    a    double    series    of 

ever  it  may  be  and  there  is  water  spurs  for  the  better  securing  iti 

resting  on  Wacke,  Clay,  or  Amyg-  prey:  and  in  the  latter,  being  ds^ 

daloid.    The  Sand-stone  keeps  up  atitute  of  any   such   peoaliafit|;. 

the    wmtor    even    to     a    higher  Dr.  Adam  calls  two  of  the  epoii- 

cvel  than  the  Amygdaloids  of  the  neof  laid  befoio  the  '^ — -^-^^ 
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GongyiodtB  as  they  appear  to  oor- 
mpoDd  closely  with  the  desorip* 
tion  and  figure  of  that  soecies  in 
the    latest    entomological  works. 
This  Insect,  when  alive  and  fresh, 
preaents  a  striking  lesemhlaooe  to 
a  blade  of  grass,  differing  in  co« 
loar  according  to  the  season,  being 
grten  and  soooulent  in  the  rains, 
and  in  the  dry  weather  so  mach 
like  a  withered  straw,  that  they 
can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished. 
Oo  first  beholding  this  Insect,  du- 
ring the  hot  winds  in  the  Upper 
Provinces,  Dr.  Adam  could  hard- 
ly be  convinced  that  it  was  not 
straw,  and  part  of  the  same  long 
and  dry  grass  on  which  it  rested. 
A   slight  movement  of  the  head, 
however,  like  that  of  the  house 
lizard  on  the  wall,  when  watching 
its  prey,  satisfied  him  that  it  was 
a  living  object,  and  on  removing 
grass  and  all  to  his  tent  for  exa- 
mination, he  was  both  surprized 
and  amused  at  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  the  Insect  developed. 
Clinging    close    to    the    npright 
straw  which    was   fixed   on   the 
table,  the  animal  lay  in  wait  for 
its  prey,  with  no  less  design  than 
would  be  exhibited  by  a  cat  or  a 
tyger,   and   if    an    unlucky    fly 
happened  to  alight  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, there   was  hardly  left 
to  it  a  chance  of  escape.    He  pro« 
jects  rapidly  his  armed   paw,  and 
with  unerring  aim  transfixing  his 
victim,  lodges  it  in  the  toQthed 
bollow  of  the  thigh,  destined  for 
its  reception.  After  the  fly  is  in  his 
power  no  time  is  lost  in  devouring 
It,  commencing    with  the  trunk, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  swallowing 
the  whole,  the    head  and  wings 
constituting    the    finishing    mor- 
'flel.     In  this    manner  he    would 
destroy  at  a   meal    ^vo   or  six 
large  flies,  which,  in  point  of  bulk, 
nearly  doubled  his  own  body.    On 
viewinjrthe  structure  of  the  fore 
limb  of  this  Insect,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  imagine  any  thing  more 
perfectly  contrived  for  the  end  in 
-view.    The  limb,  itself  so  strong 
jKoxA  musoular,  provided  with  a 
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claw  as  Its  extremity,  likewise 
strong,  homy,  and  sharp  as  a  nee- 
dle, and  the  groove  in  the  two  last 
joints,  with  the  double  row  of 
teeth,  or  spurs,  on  the  margin  cor- 
responding and  looking  closely 
into  each  other,  like  the  fangs  of 
the  alligator,  altogether  constitute 
an  apparatus,  for  seizing  and 
securing  its  prey,  which,  in  so  small 
a  creature,  cannot  but  excite  ad-* 
miration.  By  means  of  these  for« 
midable  weapons,  the  Insect  not 
only  becomes  destructive  to  others, 
but  is  employed  to  attack  its  own 
species,  and  in  China,  we  are 
told,  fighting  the  Mantes  forms  as 
much  the  favorite  amusement  of 
boys,  who  carry  them  about  in 
cages  for  the  purpose,  as  cock<« 
fighting  in  England,  or  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  islands. 
-^GovlGoz.  May  29. 

Aiiatie  Soeietjf. — Physical  Conv^ 
mittee.^K  Meeting  of  this  Com- 
mittee took  place  at  the  Society's 
Apartments  in  Chowringbee,  on 
the  13th  Instant,  Sir  Edward 
Ryan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  singular  species  of  MoUusca 
from  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Calder.  The  speci- 
men was  sent  to  that  gentleman  by 
Captain  White,  commanding  the 
ship  Shsrhume^  who  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  procured  by  him: 
While  passing  Ceylon,  he  says,  a 
boat  came  off,  in  which  was  this 
curious  sea  animal .  We  had  never 
seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before^ 
and  the  natives  appear  to  have  a 
great  dread  of  them  as  they  give  an 
account  of  the  large  ones,  on  beings 
touched,  possessing  the  power  to 
destroy  the  use  of  a  man's  arm. 
It  lives  on  the  weeds,  which  grow 
on  the  rocks,  and  is  frequently 
found  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  observed,  that  from  several  cir- 
cumstances in  its  anatomical 
structure,  the  species  would  ap- 
pear to  rank  among  the  As* 
terias  ;  but  it  differs  materially  in 
other  lespecta  from  the  species 
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described  by  ftystematlc  writers, 
and  presents  n  peculiarity  of  ex« 
temal  form  tbat  does  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  Mollusca,  as  far  as  his 
acqnaintance  with  thia  order  ex- 
tends. It  is,  however,  chiefly  in- 
teresting from  the  repated  power 
itpossesseSy  as  aliaded  to  by  Cap- 
tain White,  of  benombing-,  or  des- 
troying the  ability  of  the  person's 
hand  touching  ft,  resembling  in 
this  point  the  Torpedo  Eaia,  and 
Gymnotus  Eleetrieus.  It  seems 
strange,  howcTcr,  that  no  mention 
should  haYc  been  made  of  an  ani- 
mal of  this  description  by  any  of 
the  authors  who  haye  written  on 
Ceylon,  and  its  natural  produc- 
tions. The  subject  is  deserving  of 
further  inquiry,  and  should  the 
native  account  be  confirmed,  wo 
shall  have  obtained  a  most  inter- 
esting addition  to  our  Zoological 
knowledge  in  the  animal  now 
under  consideration. 
'  The  remaining  portion  of  Cap- 
fain  Coulthard's  paper  on  the 
Trap  formations  in  the  Sugar  dis- 
tricts, was  also  read  ;  but  in  our 
last  report  of  proceedings,  we  took 
an  opportunity  of  embracing  the 
Wholo  subject)  so  that  further 
notice  is  not  necessary  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.^Govt.  Gax,  Jung 
33.  ^ 

LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

SUPREME    COURT,-Feb.    2. 

LlBElTcASE. 

Mevd.  Dr,  Bryee,  Sewior  Minister 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  Calcutta,  t. 
Smrmel  Smithy  Proprietor  of  the 
Betufol  Hurharu  Newspaper. 

Camcil  far  the  Piaintiff^  Meeers. 
CUtrhe  and  Cleland,  Attorney,  C. 
O.  Strettel,  Esq. 

For  the  Defendant,  Messrs.  Turton 
and  Dickens*  A  ttomey,  A.  Wight, 
'Bs^ 

This  day  judgment  was  tsiven  in  • 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  eiglit 
lastPleasof  justificationof  a  libeJ, 


published  in  the  flmtara  Mews^ 

SaperofMarchlast^on  the  Ketd« 
^r.  Bryoe. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  tiie 
Court  was  of  opinion,  that  judge- 
ment  should  be  given  for  the  Plain* 
tiff.  There  was  one  ground,  oa 
which  this  opinion  rested,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  which  was  te 
him  most  satisfactory.  This  he 
should  state;  not  but  that  thei« 
were  others,  which  would  lead 
him  to  the  same  opinion,  even  if  it 
were  shown  to  be  wrong.  In  some 
of  the  Counts  it  is  stated,  that  the 
words  are  spoken  of  the  Phiintif; 
in  the  character  of  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that 
his  conduct  is  inconsistent  with 
his  character  as  such.  This  how« 
everisnojnstificatian;  for  although 
the  words  may  be  spoken  of  him 
as  such,  they  imply  more  also ; 
they  intimate,  that  his  conduct  is 
not  that  of  a  Christian  ;  and  it  is 
no  justification  to  say,  that  he  has 
not  conducted  himself  as  became  a 
Presbyterian  Clergyman.  To  take 
a  parallel  case-~If  words  spoken 
against  a  Lawyer  implied,  that  he 
was  deficient  as  a  professional 
man,  and  was  a  bad  moral  cha- 
racter, it  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  they  were  spoken  in 
reference  to  conduct,  inconsistent 
with  his  professional  duties.  Tha 
futility  of  such  a  defence  might  ha 
best  shewn  by  a  reduetio  ad  «^ 
eurdum.  Suppose  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  dress  «f  a  Clergyman  of 
tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  yoo  went 
on  to  accuse  him  of  immorality,  it 
would  surely  be  no  justification  to 
say,  that  he  wore  hair  powder,  or 
coloured  clothes,  and  that  this 
could  be  proved  to  be  contrary  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  did  not  know  the 
diseipfiflc  of Uie  Church  of  Seot« 
land ;  he  was  not  aware,  that  it 
was  laid  down,  that  a  Cleigyman 
should  not  interfere  with  a  news- 
paper :  but  suppose  it  were  so. 
Would  that  b^  any  justification  fiur 
alledging  abandonment  of  Clirii^ 
tian  duties?    JSacaiise   ^dH  Ml 
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fbroQf^h  tfie  wbol^  of  the  Pleas, 
the  Chief  Jastlce  took  bis  stand  on 
the  ground  he  had  stated.  There 
is  one  Plea,  which  jastifies'  a  part 
of  the  words,  but  if  this  is  all,  it 
goes  to  something  more,  it  imputes 
something  more.  As  to  costs 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  Defend- 
ant nbt  paying  costs.  The  Pleas 
are  loosely  drawn  and  prolix,  bat 
the  demurrers  are  also  prolix,  and 
if  parties  choose  to  object  to  the 
costs  before  the  Master,  they  may. 

Sir  John  Franks, —  Re^d  the 
Libel— Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff 
bad  cited  and  relied  on  cases, 
trhich  appeared  to  him  decisive. 
Hany  of  the  Pleas  are  so  general, 
that  according  to  the  authorities 
of  these  cases  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered, as  a  justification.  The 
facts  relied  on  for  justification  are 
mere  temporal  acts  ;  but  may  a 
Clergyman  not  be  engaged  in  tem- 
poral acts?  These  may  be  of  a 
most  moral  nature.  These  Tcry 
writings  of  the  Plaintiif  may  be 
most  useful  to  his  flock,  and  to  the 
public.  There  is  nothing  before  the 
Court  to  shew,  that  if  these  writings 
are  temporal,  they  are  also  immoral. 
There  are  two  acts  of  Parliament, 
which  expressly  recognize,  that 
that  the  English  Clergy  may  be 
employed  in  temporal  acts ;  and 
if  there  are  particular  ordinances 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by 
which  it  is  provided,  that  simi- 
lar occupations  are  illegal  in  jhe 
Scotch  Clergy,  they  ought  to  have 
been  set  forth. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan  said,  that  it 
was  stated  in  the  Libel,  that  the 
Plaintiff  was  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Libel 
appeared  to  him  to  be  written  of 
him  in  that  character,  and  by  the 
0th  Plea  in  particular  it  appears  to 
be  so  written  of  him.  The  third 
Count  of  the  Declaration  does  not 
treat  hiffl  as  a  Cleigyman:  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  there  were 
words  in  it,  which  connected  it 
with  the  other  Counts,  and  if  the 
Jury  found,  that  the  words  were 
not  written  of  him  in  that  charac^ 


ter  it  would  not  be  Supported  by 
the  Libel  itself  which  was  clearly 
of  him  In  that  character.  The 
averment  of  the  sixth  Plea  clearly 
shews,  that  it  was  written  of  Mm 
in  the  character  of  a  Scotch  Cler- 
gyman. JMr.Turton  alledges  that 
enough  is  done ;  for  it  is  said  that 
he  is  a  Minister,  and  tliat  it  is 
contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Chuich  of  which  he  is  a  Minister, 
that  he  should  be  engaged  in  tem- 
poral pur8uits--Sir  £.  Ryan  was 
also  of  opinion  that  the  Plea  might 
have  been  so  framed,  so  as  to  have 
been  good  ;  but  there  were  some 
things  which  it  contained,  which 
could  not  be  rejected  as  superfluous. 
This  Plea  goes  on  to  state  that 
there  had  been  published  at  the 
Plaintiff's  press  letters  signed  M, 
and  A.  O.  The  Plea  was  defective 
in  notscttingout  specifically,  what 
these  letters  were,  and  a  Plea  could 
not  be  good  in  part  and  bad  in  part. 
This  applies  to  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eight,  and  ninth  Pleas.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  tenth  and  twelfth ; 
but  they  are  bad  on  similar 
grounds :  they  are  also  too  general. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vague, 
than  the  Plea,  by  which  a  Libel  oa 
the  Plaintiff  both  as  a  Clergyman 
and  a  man,  was  attempted  to  bo 
justified  on  the  12th  Count,  by 
averring  that  lie  traded  with  A» 
B.  Cand  D.  It  might  bo,  that 
what  was  called  '  trading'  was  no« 
thing  more  than  what  was  proper 
and  f>ecoming  in  any  man  or  Cler^ 
gyman. 

The  demurrers  to  the  remainder 
of  the  thirteen  Pleas  in  justification 
were  allowed  with  costs,  and  liber* 
ty  given  to  the  Defendants  to 
amend.— JoA»  Bull,  Feb.  6. 

SUPREME  COURT.— Fbb.  13. 

Before  SraJoHN  Franks  AND  Sia 
Edward  Ryan. 

Messrs,  Leyhum  and  Hadow^ 
against  Juggersore  Day,  Dama- 
ges were  hid  at  10|000  Sicim> 
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Cotineil  for  the  Plaintiffs  MttrrM. 
Txirton  and  CleUnd.  Attorney, 
Mr.  William  T/iompsim, 

Camuol  for  the  Dtfendant^  Atho^ 
€ato  General  and  Mr.  Priauep. 
AUomeyt  Mr.  S.  P.  Stacy. 

Mr.  C^Zaft({  opened  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  Turton  stated  the  nature  of 
the  action,  that  it  was  broaght  by 
the  Plaintiff  against  the  Defend* 
ant  for  loss  sustained  by  bis  build- 
ing a  wall  so  close  to  the  Plain* 
tiff's  windows  as  to  exclude  both 
light  and  air,  and  thereby  render 
that  part  of  the  Plaintiff's  pre- 
mises  immediately  adjoining,  so 
damp  and  wet,  as  completely  to 
destroy  any  goods  placed  close  to 
it ;  he  said  he  would  show  their 
Lordships  that  during  the  time  De- 
fendant's premises  were  in  the 
possession  of  Mendiette  and  Co. 
the  wall  in  question  had  fallen,  and 
ilince  that  period  the  Defendant 
bad  built  it  up  again,  and  that  in 
1791,  the  premises  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Plaintiff,  had  windows 
in  the  wall  which  opened  into  the 
Defendant's  compound,  since  that 
period  they  had  became  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Plaintiff  who  wishing 
to  convert  them  into  an  Auction 
room,  had  opened  five  out  of  nine 
windows  which  had  been  original- 
ly in  the  wall,  against  these  win- 
dows Defendant  has  built  the  wall, 
complained  of  and  which  wall  has 
completely  destroyed  the  Show- 
room, and  of  course  obliged  the 
Plaintiff,  to  take  down  those  press- 
es which  he  had  previously  put 
up  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
goods  ;  in  proof  of  these  asser- 
tions, he  said  he  would  produce 
an  individual  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  premises  in  the  year 
1791,  and  also  the  person  who  had 
made  the  necessary  alterations 
•n  fitting  up  the  premises  for 
a  Show-room,  he  concluded  by 
stating  that  as  recovering  dama- 
ges was  a  matter  of  less  consider- 
ation than  obliging  the  Defendant 
to  take  down  the  wall  and  thereby 


remove  the  nnisance  complained 
of,  he  now  made  the  offer  of  allow- 
ing  the  whole  affair  to  be  broagbt 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  by 
leaving  it  to  arbitration, 

Briffenot  Mueter  examined,  is  t 
Sircar  to  the  Defendant,  has  kBOW 
the  premises  formerly  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Mendiette  and  Co.  for 
about  35  years,  they  are  now  i^ 
property  of  the  Defendant  io  ibis 
case,  has  seen  them  lately,  was 
inside  them  after  Messrs.  Mendietto 
and  Co.  left  Calcutta,  saw  attbat 
time  a  wall  which  had  been  lately 
built,  ^ye  or  six  years  has  elapsed 
since  he  saw  the  premises  witheot 
that  wall,  after  Mendiette  and  Co. 
vacated  the  premises,  Defendant 
took  possession  of  them  and  di- 
rected witness  to  employ  an  agent 
as  an  action  was  to  be  broagbt 
against  him  bj  the  Plaintiff. 

Croes-examtnatian.  These  pis* 
mises  are  in  Lall  Basar  Street  and 
adjoin  the  Plaintiffs. 

A  plan  was  handed  to  witness 
which  he  stated  to  be  a  correct  re* 
presentation  of  the  premises,  botkoC 
the  Plaintiff  and  Defandant,  wben 
he  first  knew  the  place  where  ths 
windows  now  are,  it  was  a  godown 
and  stable,  there  are  windows  look- 
ing from  Defendant's  componad 
towards  Mr.  Leybnm's  godowa, 
cannot  say  when  those  windows 
were  made,  five  or  six  years  a|» 
saw  the  wall  with  windows,  at 
that  time  they  were  small  bolei 
foinhe  admission  of  air,  but  a  pcr« 
son  standing  in  Defendant's  eon- 
pound  could  not  look  into  tbeOr 
as  they  were  about  fiit  cobi|s 
flrom  the  ground,  it  was  in  Ibif 
state  from^  the  time  witness  fiiH 
knew  it  to  about  6  or  7  years  agO' 
*  Mr^  Henry  Otbom  examiMi 
Is  a  surveyor,  drew  a  plan  of  tba 
Eastern  wall  of  Messrs.  Leybsm 
and  Co.'s  premises  in  October  M 
four  spaces  in  the  wall  then  tf* 
poarcd  to  him  to  have  been  WJ 
up  as  if  doors  or  windowi  M 
been  stopped,  there  wM  M 
sashed  windows  open,  saw  A  ^ 
on  the  Defendant's  jffBfmigl^ft^'-^ 
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sing  paralled  witli  Plaintiff's  go- 
down,  it  appeared  nearly  as  high 
astbegodown,and  separated  about 
two  inchesr  from  the  Plaintiff's 
vail,  thinks  that  the  water  pass* 
iog  between  the  walls  must  be 
iojarioos  to  the  '  foandation  of 
Plaintirs  buildings,  is  of  opinion 
that  placing  walls  so  close  to  each 
other  must  produce  to  dampen 
both,  thinks  that  the  only  use  of 
the  wall  on  Defendant's  premises 
is  to  exclude  both  light  and  air 
from  Plaintirs  godown,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  windows  at  present 
open  are  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  on  a  level  with  those 
which  appeal  to  have  been  filled 

up. 

Crost'examned,  Did  not  know 
the  premises  before  October  last, 
bas  heard  they  were  godowns,  if 
the  witness  was  in  possession  of 
Defendant's  premises,  he  would 
not  build  a  wall  so  close  to  his 
neighbour's ;  he  would  manage 
to  allow  him  light. 

To  ik€  Court.  If  the  wall  had 
lieen  built  closer  to  Plaintiff's  pre- 
misetf,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  so  iVijurious,  could  distinguish 
the  parts  of  the  wall  built  up  by 
the  cracks  in  the  plaster. 

To  Mr.  Twrton.  Defendant's 
compound  could  be  over-looked 
by  a  person  standing  in  the  Plain- 
tiflf's  Show-room. 

MrmKemp  examined,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Plaintiff  about  two 
Tears  ago  to  convert  the  godown 
in    question    into   a  Show-room, 
^as  directed  to  put  five  windows 
of  the  Eastern  wall,  found  open- 
ings of  low  brick  work,  six  inches 
^ide  and  arched  over,  but  with  no 
frame  work  inside,  enlarged  the 
former  openings  about  six  inches, 
thinks    that  when    the  windows 
^ere  put  in,  they  were  about  the 
original   size,  though  the  spaces 
might  have  been  longer  with  re- 
gard to  new  brick  work,  thinks 
that  building   one  wall  close   to 
another,  tends  to  create  dampness, 
knows  that  it  has  bad  this  effect 
in    the  piesent'  instancei  for  the 


mats  In  that  part  of  Messrs.  Ley« 
bum  and  Go.'s  Show-room  next 
Defendant's  premises  are  com- 
pletely rotten,  those  on  the  other 
side  are  not  so  'bad,  previous  to 
Defendant's  building  the  wall, 
there  was  no  difference  between 
either  part  in  point  of  dampness, 
the  lower  part  of  the  windows  are 
from  5  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet  from 
the  ground. 

Cross •  examined.  In  altering  the 
godown  into  a  Show-room  the  old 
floor  was  broke  up  and  the  new 
one  raised,  persons  could  look 
into  Defendant's  compound  from 
the  Show-room,  the  briQk  work  in- 
side the  arches  was  not  fastened 
to  the  wall,  but  fixed  in  the  way 
that  such  interstices  usually  are 
made. 

To  Sir  E.  Ryan.  The  arches 
appeared  to  me  to  have  been  in  the 
wall  from  the  time  the  Godown 
was  built. 

Mr.  Kirchhoffer  examined.  Is  a 
Wine  Merchant,  resides  in  Defen« 
dant's  premises  since  June  last,  was 
in  treaty  about  them  for  three  weeks 
prior,  thinks  there  is  one  perhaps 
more  hole  in  the  wall  on  Defen- 
dant's prbmises  to  allow  the  water 
to  escape  that  falls  between  the 
walls. 

Cross-examined.  Would  prefer 
having  the  wall  where  it  is,  than 
have  his  premises  exposed  to  pnb« 
lie  gaze. 

Ram  Buchassan^  was  durwan  to 
Mendiette  and  Company^  went  to 
Defendant  when  the  wall  in  ques- 
tion fell,  heard  the  Defendant  give 
orders  to  have  it  rebuilt,  in  a  short 
time  after  masons  wereemployed  at 
it,  and  Defendant  was  present  from 
time  to  time  during  the  period  they 
were  at  work. 

Mr  Thomas  Thompson  examln* 
ed,  has  known  the    premises  in 

Suestion  for  36  years,  when  ho 
rst  knew  them  he  heard  they  be» 
longed  to  Messrs.  Dring  and  Co* 
who  occupied  at  the  same  time  De- 
fendant's premises,  saw  the  go- 
down  in  1792,  at  that  period  thjpra 
were  widows  with  iron  bars    on 
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the  East  side,  does  not  recollect 
the  exact  namber,  thinks  it  was 
en  accoant  of  both  the  premises 
beiD|^  in  the  possession  of  Drin^ 
and  Co.  that  the  windows  were 
made  on  the  East  side  the  windows 
were  similar  to  those  now  on  the 
West,  has  heard  that  the  Defen- 
dant's house  and  compound  once 
belonged  to  the  Jail  of  Calcutta, 
in  the  year  ISOO.  Plaintiff's  pie- 
loises  were  occupied  by  Messrs. 
JLotty  and  Gold  and  continued  in 
their  possession  up  to  1820. 

Crcts  examined.  At  the  time 
that  Lotty  and  Gold  were  in  pos- 
session, they  did  not  occupy  De- 
fendant's house,  cannot  say  to 
whom  Defendant's  house  was  sold. 
To  the  Court,  At  the  time  Lotty 
and  Gold  got  into  possession  there 
were  no  windows  in  the  East  wall, 
there  was  Jaffery  work  which  he 
is  certain  remained  up  to  the  year 
1890. 

Mr,  Jenkins  examined.  Is  as- 
sistant to  Messrs  Ley  burn  and  Co« 
knows  their godown;  is  employed 
in  that  godown  ;  did  not  know  it 
previous  to  the  building  of  the 
wall,  things  placed  on  the  East 
aide  are  always  damaged,  if  that 
side  were  not  damp,  Ley  burn  and 
Co.  would  not  be  compelled  to 
take  other  premises,  the  premises 
are  at  present  not  worth  100  sicca 
rupees  per  month,  if  the  wall  was 
down  they  would  be  worth  200 
sicca  rupees  per  month.* 

Crote*examined^  Cannot  see  how 
tnereasing  the  value  of  Plaintiff's 
premises  by  palling  down  the  wall, 
would  decrease  the  Talue  of  the 
Defendants  by  exposing  tliem  to 
public  view. 

Mr.  W,  Thompson  proved  the 
Piaintifi^s  right  to  the  premises,  by 
a  lease  made  to  them  in  1 824,  on  his 
cross-examination,  he  said,  that 
II  r.  Ley  bum  was  the  only  person 
residing  on  the  premises,  and  that 
since  the  lease  of  1824,  other  per- 
aons  had  beeome  partners  in  th^m. 
The  Advocate  General  for  the 
Defendant  said,  that  he  would  not 
tako  up  much  of  .their  liOrd^hips 


time,  for  he  considered  that  no 
part  of  the  pleadings  had  been  io 
the  least  borne  out  by  the  evidence, 
adduced  before  the  Court  on  behalf 
of  the  Plaintiff^;  he  said  he  con* 
sldered  that  they  were  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes,  first  for  stop- 
page of  ancient  lights,  and  se- 
condly for  damage  done  to  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  godown  and  to  the 
goods  contained  therein,  but  nei* 
ther  of  these  facts  had  been  pro* 
ved,  he  contended  that  this  action 
was  brought  by  those  parties  men 
mentioned  in  the  lease  of  1824^ 
but  since  that  period  others  had 
become  partners  in  the  premises, 
he  therefore  thought  that  these  ob- 
jections fully  entitled  him  to  a 
nonsuit  against  the  Plaintiff,  but 
if  their  Lordships  thought  it  ne» 
cessary  for  him  to  proceed  further, 
he  would  go  more  fully  in  the 
plaintiff's  evidenoe. 

The  Court  consulted  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  intimated  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  the 
case  for  the  Defendant. 

The  Advocate  General  then  ra* 
sumedby  admitting  the  |urisdlc- 
tion  of  the  Court,  he  said  that 
after  the  evidence  that  had  Jallen 
from  Mr.  T.  Thompson,  (and  he 
oertainly  should  commend  him  for 
the  very  candid  way  in  which  be 
gave  his  testimony)  he  would  not 
pretend  to  deny  that  there  weia 
windows   in  the   wall  when  the 
godown  was  first  built,  but  they 
existed  merely  from  unity  of  pos- 
session both  the  premises  of  tlie 
plaintiff  and  also  of  the  Defendant, 
being  at  that  time  the  property  of 
li^lrssrs.  Dring  and  Co*  the  first 
witness  examined,  states  that  ho 
has  known  the  premises  for  some 
time,  but  that  during  the  period  of 
his  services  there  were  no  windows* 
he  admits  that  there  were  small 
apertures  in  the  brick  work  for  the 
admission  of  air,  but  that  no  per- 
sons could  look  through  then  as 
they  were  five  cubits    from  tl|e 
ground^    and     he    considers    the 
height  of  a  man  as  three  and  |S 
half,    AsMr*ThomsoB'faTide9P 
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•tates,  that  tbe  Defendant's  honse 
19  said  to  have  been  the  Jail  of 
Caicatta,  and  that  Defendant's  go- 
down  was  belonging  to  it,  he  con- 
tended that  this  fact  was  safficient 
in  itself  to  prove  that  no  windows 
eoald  have  originally  been  placed 
where  they  now  are,  for  in  sueb  a 
•itaation  they  would  have  over- 
looked the  Prison,   which   Would 
never  have  been  permitted  as  prt* 
soners  might  by  such  means    be 
enabled  to  effect  their  escape,  and 
V    that  the  fact  was  that  there  were 
no  windows  there,  except  dnnng 
the  period  that  both  the  premises 
were  held  by  one  individnal.    The 
next  in  possession  were  Messrs* 
iotty  and  Gold,  ancl  daring  the 
period  they  had  them,  from  1800, 
to  1820,  there  were  no  windows  in 
the  wall*  nor  any  means  of  admit- 
ting light  or  air,  but  throngh  tha 
pigeon  holes  ai  one  of  the  witnesscfr 
Sailed  them.    He  allowed  that  the 
Defendant  it  was  true  had  prevent- 
ed the  water  falling  from  the  roof 
of  the  Show-room  of  the  Plaintiff 
from  going  into  his  compound,  and 
in  doing  so  he  was   perfectly  jus- 
tifiable, it  is  his  having  provided 
against    such  an  annoyance  that 
is  the   serious  injury  complained 
of ;  he  said  that  he  rested  his  case 
on  the  broad  ground,  that  thougli 
air  holes  might  have  been  allowed, 
yet  no  windows  were  permitted  t.a 
overlook  the  premises  of  the  Defen- 
dant,   he  concluded  by  observing 
that  the  Plaintiff  had  not  shown  that 
tiiisinjury  wasdoneby  the  Defen- 
dant, but  if  he  did  do  whatwas  com- 
plained of,  he  thought  he  had  acted 
perfectly  right,  he  would  therefore 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  by  cal- 
liog  any  witnesses  for  the  defence. 
The  Court  after  a  short  consul- 
tation  said,  that  they  would  deli- 
ver their  verdict  on  a  future  day« 
.^Hurkaruy  Feb.  15. 

SUPREMBCOUKT,— Feb.  16. 

BicFORB   Sir    John  Franks   amo 

Sir  Eoward  Ryan. 

^esMYt.      Leybwm     and    Hadow, 

against  Ju^gerfor^Datf, 


In  the  above  case  (which  was 
tried  on  the  Idth,  and  reported  in 
the  Hurkarn  ofthel6th,)  theCourt 
was  of  opinion,^  that  though  the 
Plaintiff  had  no  right  to  put  a  win- 
dow where  at  first  there  was  only 
Jaffery  work,  yet  the  Defendant 
was  not  justifiable  in  building  a 
wall,  so  as  to  obstruct  that  light 
and  air  which  the  Plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  enjoy,  they  therefore 
found  for  the  Plaintiff  with  one. 
Kopee  damages  --Hurk.  Ftb,  16* 

SUPREME  COURT,-Fbb.  20. 

Third  day  of  the  Seuimu,  of  Oyer 
and  Termitur^ 

Beioeb  Sir  John  Franks* 
CASE   OF  MANSLAUGHTER. 

Thomas  Spencer  and  Gtorga, 
Spencer  were  put  to  the  bar,  charg* 
ed  with  having  on  the  27th  day  of 
November  last,  Inflicted  two 
wounds  on  the  head  of  Joba 
Abilis,  whereof  h.e  died. 

7be  prisoners  pleaded  not  goilty. 

Uarriet  Abiiie  tworn.  I  remem- 
bered being  in  the  house  of  my 
father,  John  Abilis,  in  the  latter  ' 
end  of  November  last,  I  recollect 
his  going  in  company  with  Peter 
Fernandes  to  the  P— — y,  on  hia 
returning  from  thence  through  the 
compound  with  a  light  in  his  hand, 
t  saw  his  head  broken,  and  the 
skin  taken  from  off  his  back,  hia 
head  broken  by  bricks  thrown  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  in 
which  my  family  resided,  and 
thoufich  I  could  not  see  the  handa 
by  which  they  were  flung,  yet  as 
i  was  at  the  door  drying  cipthes  I 
could  see  distinctly  the  direction 
from  which  they  came,  one  piece 
came  from  the  verandah,  the 
other  from  the  window,  the  upper 
part  of  the  honse  was  inhabited 
by  the  prisoners.  I  am  sure  that 
the  bricks  must  have  been  thrown 
with  violence,  for  if  they  fell  by 
accident,  they  would  have  dropped 
close  tp  the  wall,  and  •odd  not 
II 
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have  struck  my  father  who  was 
at  some  distanoe  ofl\  after  receiving 
the  blows,  ho  was  insensible  for 
aome  time,  and  persons  were  ob- 
liged to  assist  him  into  his  house, 
on  his  recovering  a  little,  he  and 
Peier  Fertiandes  went  out  to  bring 
Poiioe  Officers  to  arrent  the  prison- 
ers, he  returned  with  a  Sergeant 
and  Sepoys,  they  went  upsiairs 
butcoald  get  no  admittanoe  into 
the  prisoners  rooms,  on  the  I7th 
day,  after  being  wounded  on  the 
liead,  my  father  died,  he  had  me- 
dical assistance  on  the  third  day 
after  receiving  Hub  cuts,  1  saw  him 
every  hour  from  the  period  of  his 
being  wounded  to  his  decease, 
prior  to  his  receiving  the  blows  his 
health  was  good,  the  prisoners 
and  my  family  had  a  quarrel,  but 
it  did  not  proceed  to  personal  vio- 
lence, a  reconciliation  subsequent- 
ly did  take  place,  but  they  never 
Mere  since  on  habits  of  intercourse. 
^ly  father  saiJ  to  me  a  short  time 
before  his  decease.  I  am  now  dying 
of  the  injury  I  have  received  in 
my  head,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
do  any  thing  to  the  Spencers,  but 
you  will  punish  them  if  you  can. 

Cross-examined  bif  Mr,  Turton. 
My  father  had  not  been  drinking 
OB  that  day,  I  was  standing  at  the 
door  all  the  time  he  was  at  the 
P-— *y,  my  father  threw  no  bricks 
at -the  upper  story,  nor  did  he 
challenge  the  prisoners  to  come 
down  and  fight  him,  they  (the  pri- 
aoners)  had  been  playing  on  the 
ilute  that  night,  but  not  the  entire 
time  from  six  to  nine  o'clock,  the 
deceased  was  in  conversation  with 
PeterFernandes  when  he  was  struck, 
one  brick  came  from  the  window 
the  other  from  the  verandah,  1  saw 
no  persons  fling  them,  the  door  I 
'was  standing  at  looks  towards  the 

p y.    My  uncle    administered 

some  medicine  to  the  deceased  du- 
ring the  three  first  days  after  he 
was  wounded,  he  went  during  each 
of  these  days  at  10  o'clock  a.  h. 
to  the  Police  Office,  and  returned 
in  the  afternoon,  on  the  fourth  day 
after  being  wounded^  his  jawbe- 


came  locked,  for  three  days  prior  he 
was  unable  to  take  his  usual  quan- 
tity of  food,  the  only  sustenance 
he  could  take  afterwards  was,' by 
pouring  a  little  milk  between  his 
teeth,  there  were  symptoms  of  the 
lock  jaw  coming  on  from  the  time 
he  received  the  blow,  he  was  un- 
able to  speak  distinctly  from  that 
period,  but  if  I  or  any  of  his  fa- 
mily could  not  understand  what 
he  said,  he  used  to  write  it  on  pa- 
per, he  was  in  this  state  when  bo 
went  to  the  Police  Office,  I  never 
heard  my  father  say  that  he  had 
made  it  up  with  the  prisoners  be- 
fore the  Magistrate. 

Joseph  Abro,  I  know  the  de<* 
ceased  he  was  my  brother- in  law, 
I  remember  the  time  of  his  death, 
lie  sent  for  me  prior  to  his  death. 
I  found  him  with  a  bad  wound  on 
the  right  side  of  his  head,  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  .was  a  little  before 
his  decease,he  was  unable  to  speak. 

CrotS'^exatnined  bjf  Mr,  lurfMi. 
I  applied  Friar's  Balsem  to  hit 
head,  the  morning  after  the  night 
he  was  wounded,  I  gave  him  me- 
dicine, but  one  day,  I  heard  him 
say,  that  he  aqd  the  prisoners  had 
settled  this  afi'air,  he  came  to  my 
house  frequently  after  receiving 
the  wound,  i  never  saw  him  drunk, 
nor  did  I  see  him  the  night  he 
was  struck. 

PeterFernandes.  I  knew  the  de- 
ceased, remember  being  at  his  house 
on  the  night  he  was  wounded,  whilst 
we  were  in  the  compound  I  saw 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar  fling 
stones  at  the  deceased,  one  from 
the  verandah  the  other  from  the 
window,  one  stone  struck  the 
deceased  on  the  temple,  the  other 
hit  him  on  the  right  side  of  his 
head.  I  examined  the  stones  af- 
terwards they  were  bricks,  it 
was  a  little  pastten,  when  deceased 
was  struck,  the  night  was  moon* 
light,  which  enabled  me  to  distin- 
guish the  persons  of  the  prisonerSt 
the  elder  was  at  the  window  in  the 
hall  above,  the  younger  on  tlitf 
verandah,  both  the  prisoBart 
flupg  the  bricks  at  the  same  *tiVi^ 
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and  the  moment  deceased  received 
the  woand  he  fell.  1  called  for 
assistance,  and  a  friend  of  his 
came.  I  then  related  what  had 
happened,  he  and  I  lifted  him  into 
his  own  honse  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, he  remained  so  for  aboiit 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he 
recovered,  he  and  I  went  out  for 
Police  Officers,  the  last  time  I  saw 
the  deceased  was  about  four  or 
five  days  before  he  died,  he  tlien 
eduld  not  make  distinct  replies 
to  my  questions. 

CroMi -examined  hy  Mr,  Tttrton, 
I  was  at  the  house  of  the  deceased 
on  the  night  in  question  about  3 
hours,  he  and  1  were  tail^injc  at 
that  time  in  the  hall,  it  was  about 
3  minutes  after  we  left  the  hall 
that  deceased  received  the  blowd. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  night  was 
bright  and  the  moon  rather  high, 
when  1  went  home  about  11 
O'clock  it  was  still  bright,  said 
nothing  to  the  prisoner  on  that 
night,  nor  did  I  hear  them  play  on 
any  instrument.  The  elder  Spen- 
cer opened  the  window  of  his  hall 
(in  which  I  saw  a  light)  and  flung 
a  brick  at  deceased,  the  younger 
flung  one  from  the  verandah  both 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  a  quarrel  l>etween 
deceased  and  the  prisoners  on  that 
day,  on  my  accompanying  the 
Sergeant  of  Police  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  take  the  prisoners,  I 
found  a  heap  of  bricks  in  their  bally 
I  never  had  a  dispute  with  the 
younger  Spencer  in  my  life,  de- 
ceased was  a  Mariner,  certainly  not 
a  very  strong  man,  he  was  elderly, 
when  he  received  the  blow  he 
handed  me  the  light  which  he  had 
in  his  hand,  saying,  Peter  I  fall^ 
and  then  dropped. 

Mr.  Thomas  Steers,  I  am  a  Me- 
dical attendant  at  the  Native  Hos- 
pital, the  deceased  called  at  the 
Hospital  on  the  6th  of  December 
last,  on  examining  his  head  I  found 
a  piece  of  the  bone  on  the  right 
side  in  a  state  of  suppuration  at- 
tended with  lock  jaw.  Believe 
tbat  lock  jaw  was  produoed  from 
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the  wound,  and  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Turhn» 
Deceased  spoke  very  distinctly  oa 
the  6th,  and  walked  up  to  me  in 
the  Hospital,  he  came  daily  froni 
the  6th  to  the  1  Uh,  he  did  not  after- 
wards, I  understood  he  was  unable^ 
I  seat  one  of  the  native  assistants 
to  dress  his  head  at  his  own  house^ 
the  bone  was  in  such  a  state  of 
suppuration  that  I  could  not  say 
with  what  kind  of  instrument  the 
wound  was  inflicted,  I  have 
known  a  small  wound  occasion 
lockjaw,  a  healthy  person  is  from 
an  injury  liable  to  It  as  much  as 
a  strong:  the  wound  itself  was 
not  the  occasion  of  his  death  but 
the  lockjaw  attendant  thereon. 

^Jhe  Jury.  Is  of  opinion  that 
the  lockjaw  was  occasioned  by  the 
wound,  and  that  he  died  in  con- 
sequence thereof. 

OoUm  Caudrtf,  I  am  employ* 
ed  as  compounder  in  the  Native 
Hospital,  I  remember  dressing  tb^ 
deceased's  head  at  his  own  house 
for  3  diLys  prior  to  his  death,  tho 
wound  appeared  to  have  a  healthy 
appearance,  he  died  of  lock  jaw, 
saw  him  4  times  at  the  Hospital, 
he  walked  there  from  his  owa 
house  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  I  am  of  Opinion  that 
bis  walking  could  have  done  hioi 
no  injury. 

The  prisoners  in  their  defence 
said,  that  they  were  not  guilty  of 
the  charge,  and  that  the  deceased 
had  on  the  night  alluded  to  flung 
bricks  at  their  windows. 

Hid  Lordship  recapitulated  the 
greater  part  of  the  evidence,  and 
charged  the  jury  in  a  clear,  elo- 
quent and  distinct  manner,  point- 
inji;  out  the  diiferent  features  o£ 
the  case. 

The  Jury  retired  for  a  short 
time,  and  brought  In  a  verdict  of 
Guilty,  against  both  the  prisoners* 

Fose  Marquit  was    next  put  to 
the  Bar,  charged  with  having  stolen 
a  Watch,  Seal  and  Keys,  the  pro- 
perty of  Andrew  Fernandes. 
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Several  witnesses  proyed  tbe  find- 
ing of  the  Watch,  Seals'and  Keys  in 
liis  possession,  —  Guilty.— ffur- 
haru,  Feb.  22. 


PRESENTMENT  OP  THE 
GRAND  JURY. 

To  the  Hon'hU  Sir  Ckarlei  Grty, 
Kt.  <  hufJmtice,  and  the  Ho- 
norable Sir  John  Ffanksy  Kt, 
and  Sir  Edward  Ryan^  Kt, 
puisne  Justices  of  n.  M,  Su- 
freme  Court  of  Judiiatui'e  at 
fart  WiUiam  in  Bengal. 

May  it  please  your  LordsbipA. 

The  Grand  Jury  having  dispon- 
ed to  the  best  of  their  ability  of  all 
tbe  bills  laid  before  them,  crave 
permission  to  present  to  your  Lord- 
ships certain  matters  which  they 
Lave  of  themselves  observed,  and 
deemed  to  be  subjects  for  the  at- 
tention and  interference  of  this 
Court.  They  adopt  tbe  more  for- 
ipal  style  of  a  Presentment,  in 
preference  to  what  has  been  pro- 
nounced tbe  less  regular,  and 
useful  forni  of  an  Address,  res- 
pectfully deferring  to  the  under- 
stood opinions  of  your  Lordshipl 
ttk  that  point. 

The  Grand  Jury  accordingly 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  your 
Lordships  their  own  impression 
(which  they  believe  to  be  likewise 
that  prevailing  among  the  commu- 
nity subject  to  your  jurisdiction, 
from  which  the  Jurors  are  drawn 
by  lot)  that  the  heavy  expenses  of 
legal  proceedings  are  susceptible 
of  very  considerable  reduction  in 
the  matter  of  costs  and  fees  paid 
to  the  public  ofScers  of  the  Court. 

But  as  the  Grand  Jury  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  misapprehension  on 
a  subject  which  they  approach  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  but  with  un- 
leasiness  on  account  of  ils  difficul- 
ty and  delicacy,  they  solicit  per- 
inission  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
Ahips  with  all  respect,  the  reasons 
on  which  they  ground  this  Present- 
ment of  ih^ir  opinions. 


Those  reasons  rest  in  no  respect, 
upon  tbe  abbqlute  amount  of 
any  particular  fee  paid  to  any 
one  officer  for  any  one  doty  per* 
formed  to  the  suitors  in  Court ; 
but  upoA  the  supposed  aggregate 
amount  of  emolument,  accruing 
from  those  fees  collectively,  to 
Functionaries  oi  the  Court  The 
Grand  Jury  confess  their  entire 
inability,  as  tbey  disclaim  any 
wish,  to  analyse  the  table  of  esta- 
blished fees :  they  are  possessed  of 
no  standard  whereby  to  appre* 
ciate  the  due  proportion  of  recom- 
pense for  each  particular  service 
performed  by  your  liOrdsbips' 
officers  ;  and  they  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  your  Lordship  of 
their  persuasion  that  no  fee  is  le« 
Tied  by  your  officers,  which  is  not 
warranted  by  that  Table  or  by  the 
Rules  or  practice  of  (Joort,  if  any 
such  abuse  were  discovered,  as  the 
Bench  has  intimated  the  remedy 
to  the  sufierer  is  at  hand. 

It  is  universally  admitted  and 
by  none  more  readily  than  by  the 
venerable  persons  who  administer 
the  Law  of  England,  that  justieci 
the  great  end  and  object  of  all  So« 
ciety,  ought  to  be  dispensed  ttf 
every  one,  as  cheaply  as  may  eoa* 
Sist  with  perfect  efficiency. 

For  the  declared  purpose  of  at- 
taining this  efficiency,  the  i.aw  has 
ordained  certain  forms  of  process 
and  procedure  ;  these  must  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  duly  qualified 
Functionaries,  who  ought  to  be 
duly  remunerated  for  their  ser- 
vices and  their  talents. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most 
appropriate  shape  of  this  remu- 
neration, in  ail  practicable  cases 
(when  the  suitor  has  no  option  as 
to  the  Person  he  employ;*^  should 
be  that  of  an  adequate  eetUry  as« 
signed  by  competent  authority, 
and  paid  by  the  state  for  services 
rendered  to  the  body  of  its  subjeett 
generally  by  the  ministers  of  Pub* 
1 10  Justice. 

Reniuneration  in  tbe  shape  et, 
/«»,  paidby  individual  aaitM%it 
generally  admitted  tQ  opariMNl^ 
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ft  tax  on  jastioe,  or  a  boaatj  on 
wrong  ;  bat  where  circamstaoces 
bave  occasioned. the  recompense  of 
official  Persons  in  Courts,  to  as- 
sume this  shape  of  fees  or  rates, 
the  Grand  Jury  apprehend  the 
just  rule  for  such  fees  to  be  this  ; 
that  the  ordinary  average  amoant 
of  these,  received  by  any  Fanc- 
tionary,  should  bo  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  amouut  which 
under  a  salary  system,  would  be 
deemed  a  suitable  remuneration 
for  such  Functionary. 

That  standard  would  justly  be 
higher  in  this  country  than  in 
England,  because  here  European 
labour,  talent,  and  education  bear 
a  higher  value  generally  ;  and  be- 
cause the  policy  of  the  Mother 
Country,  and  the  habits  of  En- 
glishmen, induce  the  desire  to  re- 
turn home,  and  a  reasonable  private 
provision  is  required  for  that  ob- 
jecty  where  no  public  returning 
recompense  is  provided. 

The  suitable  amount  of  total 
yearly  remuneration  being  laid 
down,  for  each  Functionary,  it 
woald  seem  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
that  in  dividing  off  this  Sum  on  the 
various  ministerial  offices  perform- 
edy  each  such  act  should  be  rated, 
in  a  proportion  compounded  of 
its  importance,  of  the  labour  re- 
quired, and  of  the  frequency  of  its 
usually  occuring. 

If  from  diminution  of  business 
in  Coart,  to  any  remarkable  ex- 
tent, or  for  any  considerable  peri- 
od, the  aggicgate  amount  of  any 
ofilcer's  fees,  falls  below  the  above 
standard  while  the  office  itself  may 
^ot  fitly  be  abolished  or  consoli- 
dated, justice  to  the  Individual, 
for  the  public  good  would  require 
that  the  component  fees  should  be 
aaictnented. 

If  on  the  other  hand  business 
should  tncrease  considerably,  and 
to  appearance  permanently,  justice 
to  the  Suitor  and  tp  the  subjects, 
would  seem  to  call  for  a  propor- 
tionate and  rateable  curtailment 
of  the  original  standard  rates  of 


Further  than  this  equitable 
point,  the  Grand  Jury  have  no 
desire  to  see  the  emolaments  of  any 
Public  Officer  touched,  so  long  as 
the  duties  they  severally  discharge, 
are  considered  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  Jostiee,  and 
continue,  as  at  present,  to  bo  ho- 
norably, industriously  and  ably^ 
discharged. 

The  Grand  Jury  earnestly  and 
respectfully  hope,  that  these  their 
views  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  this  Honorable  Bench.  They 
trust  that  if  on  enquiry,  your 
Lordships  shall  hereafter  be  satis- 
fied, that  the  Suitor  may  reason- 
ably obtain  relief  in  the  matter  of 
fees,  without  unreasonable  reduc- 
tion of  the  incomes  of  fiunre  in- 
cumbents, your  Lordships  will  not 
consider  such  relief  beyond  your 
competence,  under  the  full  powers 
reserved  by  H.  M.  Charter  of  Jus- 
tice,* to  all  succeeding  Judges  in 
this  Bench  ;  powers  which  havo 
been  acted  upon  heretofore,  as  the 
Grand  Jury  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge. 

In  respect  to  the  Public  Sahtiei 
alloted  by  the  Court  and  Govern- 
ment to  certain  Officers,  and  paid 
from  the  Honourable  B.I.  Com- 
pany's Treasury,  the  Grand  Jury 
are  aware  that  such  matters  are 
beyond  their  province,  being  spe- 
cially provided  for  by  the  Statue  of 
Uie  XXXVII.  Geo.  III.  enacted 
for  the  relief  of  the  only  Parties 
concerned  in  such  disbursemeiit. 
The  Jury  will  therefore,  only  re- 
mark with  every  respect,  that  if  it 
had  been  in  your  Lordship's  power 
to  obtain  a  larger  portion  of  your 
Officer's  remuneration  in  the 
form  of  salary,  a  proportionate  re- 
duction of  fees  might  have  followed : 
by  which,  as  by  the  utmost  praoti- 
eable  and  convenient  simplifica* 
tioD  of  procedure  and  forms,  con* 
siderable  relief  might  be  obtained 
in  the  costliness  of  Justice. 
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The  Grand  Jary,  in  oonclasion, 
respectfally  state  that  they  abstain 
from  any  renewed  Presentment 
in  the  qaestions  of  native  Grand 
Juries,  and  of  Civil  petty  Jaries, 
and  insolvency  Laws  understand- 
ing that  those  important  topics 
are  under  your  Lordship's  consi- 
deration, and  that  the  sentiments 
thereupon,  expressed  to  the  Bench 
on  recent  like  occasions,  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
favorable  reception  from  High 
Authority. 

For  self  and  Fellows, 
J.YOUNG, 

Ft^reman. 

Grand  Jury  Room,  Cal  > 
auta,  Feb.   22,  1828.    J 

REPLY    OF   THE   CHIEF 
JUSTICE. 

'  In  reply,  we  understood,  his 
Lordship  to  say  that  although  the 
Grand  Jury  had  adopted  the  pre- 
sent form  in  compliance  which  an 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Court 
«ome  time  since  when  an  address 
was  presented  on  the  same  subject, 
yet  it  was  but  a  repetition  of  that 
address  :  and  he  said  he  took  the 
present  opportunity  of  stating  that 
it  was  no  presentment,  there  was 
no  nuisance  complained  of  sub- 
stantiated on  oath.  The  present 
Grand  Jury  it  was  true  had  not 
complained  against  the  table  of 
fees,  the  former  had,  and  he  dis- 
tinctly told  them  on  that  occasion 
that  be  had  not  the  power  of  call- 
ing on  any  Officer  of  the  Court  to 
make  an  actual  statement  on  oath 
of  the  precise  amount  of  his  an- 
nual fees,  if  he  did  make  such  a 
demand,  that  Officer  might  refuse 
and  why  was  he  to  place  himself 
in  a  situation  where  he  could  meet 
with  such  denial.  His  Lordship 
did  not  pretend  to  say  that  if  the 
request  was  made,  any  officer  of 
the  court  would  refuse  such  return, 
but  they  might  and  it  was  possi- 
ble they  would  do  so.    With  res- 


pect to  the  former  address  said 
his  Lordship,  it  was  certainly  con- 
sidered irregular  ar.d  the  present 
is  not  a  presentment ;  if  any  thing 
was  said  in  it  injurious  to  the 
character  of  any  individual  or  offi- 
cer of  the  court,  the  persons  pre- 
senting it  would  be  as  much  liable 
to  a  prosecution  as  the  Editor  of  a 
public  journal  who  publishes  a 
libel. 

His  Lordship  declared  that  be 
had  no  right  to  call  on  tbc  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  appoint  fix- 
ed salaries  for  the  officers  of  the 
court  in  lieu  of  their  fees  of  office, 
he  would  not  say  that  if  he  made 
a  representation  to  it  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, such  representation  would  be 
disregarded,  on  the  contrary,  ho 
had  a  right  to  say  it  would  meet 
with  every  attention  ;  for  since  his 
arrival  in  the  country  he  had  al- 
ways found  the  government  ready 
to  lend  its  aid  and  assistance  to« 
wards  forwarding  the  ends  of  pub- 
lic justice,  nor  now  would  he 
pledge  himself  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  J udii^es  such 
representation  should  not  be  made. 
If,  said  his  Lordship,  you  suppose 
that  an  address  is  the  way  in 
which  a  Grand  Jury  is  entitled  to 
call  on  the  Court  for  the  removal 
of  certain  nuisances  you  are  mis- 
taken, it  should  be  a  presentment, 
and  a  presentment  is  in  fact  a  puh« 
lie  prosecution  ;  if  in  that  present- 
ment a  Grand  Jury  makes  vague 
complaints,  they  are  liable  to  the 
accusation  of  what  in  private  per- 
sons would  be  called  sedition,  but 
God  forbid  that  I  should  say  soeh 
would  come  from  bo  highly  res- 
pectable body  as  the  Calcutta 
Grand  Jury.  His  Lordship  con- 
cluded by  hoping  that  what  bad 
fallen  from  him  would  not  be  con« 
sidered  in  the  least  as  speaking 
disrespectfully,  he  had  no  offenoo 
against  the  last  nor  the  present 
Grand  Jury,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  up  those  distinctions  whiA 
the  law  had  made  :  he  ^d  it  par* 
haps  might  do  good  to  hare  Mi»» 
ries  given  to  the  office  of  ik»  CMA. 
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instead  of  fees,  tbat  he  woald  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  bis  brother 
Judges,  and  it  was  possible  that  at 
some  future  period  itmi^htcome 
under  more  serious  consideration. 
On  the  Grand  Jury  requesting 
bis  Lordship  to  permit  hi.n  speech 
to  be  published,  his  Lordship  said, 
if  it  was  asked  as  a  matter  of  fa- 
\ory  he  should  be  happy  to  com- 
ply, but  while  he  sat  in  tbat  Court 
be  would  oppose,  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  his  brother  Judges,  all 
atiempts  at  innovation  on  the 
rights  of  the  Bench.— ^urftani, 
Feb.  24. 

The  Presentment,  as  it  is  called, 
of  ihe  late  Grand  Jury,  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  our  paper 
of  to-day,  along  wiih  the  report 
by  the  Hurkaru  of  the  reply  of  the 
Cfhief  Justice.  It  is  rather  sin- 
gular, that  the  editorial  remarks 
of  the  Hurkaru  are  more  full  and 
particular,  as  to  what  fell  from  the 
Bench,  than  is  its  reporter's  ac- 
count—and several  matters  are 
there  noticed,  as  having  come  un- 
der the  Judges'  attention,  on  which 
the  report  is  altogether  silent. 

As  we  stated  in  our  last,  the 
Chief  Justice,  according  to  the 
report,  informed  the  Grand  Jury, 
tbat  the  present  *  Presentment' 
was  but  a  repetition  of  the  former 
Address — and  in  fact  no  Present- 
ment, as  there  was  no  nuisance 
complained  of,  substantiated  on 
oath,  and.  of  course  the  Bench 
was  not  hound  to  receive  it.  One 
of  this  intimation  by  the  Bench, 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  remarks 
in  the  Httrkaru  attempts  to  prove, 
tbat  the  Court  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  itself— having  rejected 
the  appiioation  of  the  former 
Grand  Jury,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  an  address,  and  not  a  '  Vrt' 
gentment'— and  noyr  when  the  pre- 
sent Jury  come  forward  with  a 
*  Presentment,'  objecting  on  the 
ground,  that  they  ought  to  have 
como  with  an  address.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us,  that  the  Bench  are 
lA  any  saeh  dilemma.    The  Chief 


Justice,  by  the  Hurkaru's  own  Re- 
port,  states  that  the  former  Grand 
Jury, '  complained  against  the  ta- 
ble of  fees.  * — This  therefore,  if 
we  comprehend  his  Lordship's 
reasoning,  was  the  *  grievance'  or 
*  nuisance'  and  ought  to  have  been 
duly  '  presented.'  The  present 
Grand  Jury  comes  forward  with 
no  complaint  against  the  table  of 
fees— they  present  no  grievance, 
or  nuisance- they  give  an  opinion, 
as  to  a  point  of  reform,  and  they 
call  this  a**  Presentment"— o/*<A«r 
opinions.  This  the  Bench  say  is 
no  '  Presentment'  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  word :  it  is  an  address, 
which  the  Court  may  or  majr 
not  receive  and  listen  to,  as  it 
pleases.  We  cannot  therefore  find 
any  thing  in  what  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice is  reported  to  have  said,  which 
at  all  warrants  the  assertion  of  the 
Hurkaru,  that  the  Grand  Jury 
'*  are  now  informed,  by  the  same 
authority-- that  the  Presentment 
is  not  the  right  form,  in  which  to 
complain  of  judicial  grievances,'' 
—  or  that— "  the  Bench  in  telling 
them  not  to  address,  but  to  present, 
meant  that  they  ought  to  address, 
and  not  to  present."  The  writer  in 
the  Hurkaru  would  represent  what 
has  fiUen  from  the  Bench  as 
*'  technical  fencing  with  nice  dis- 
tlnctions  and  subtleties*' — we  must 
say  that  in  attempting  to  evade  its 
force,  be  has  himself  had  reconrso 
to  far  more  '*  nice  and  subtle  "  9.1^ 
gument. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  re« 
marks  iu  the  Hurkaru  also  says, 
that  ''  it  was  not  the  least  gratify- 
ing part  of  his  [the  Chief  Justice's] 
address  to  the  Jury,  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  avow  his  own 
unqualified  approval  of  publicity." 
On  looking  over  the  Keport  we 
can  find  nothing  of  this  '*  unqua- 
lified approval ;"  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  any  such  '^  avowal'' 
on  the  part  of  a  British  Judge 
somewhat  supererogatory.  Pub- 
licity in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  must  at  all  times  be  courted 
by  Boglish  Judges,— and  not  less 
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«o  here,  than  in  England,     We 
are  therefore  somewhat  at  a  less 
to  understand,  to  whom  the  writer 
in  the   Hurkaru  alludes,    by  the 
contrast    raised  in  the  following 
remark.—"  We  have  not  been  used 
to  hear  such  opinions  from  our 
Judges  en  iki$  tide  of  hidia,  and 
we  kav€  Urong  reason  therefore,  to 
honour  the  utterer  of  it,  when   we 
do/'    We  have  never  known, '  on 
this  side  of  India'  an  instance  of 
any  Judge  opposing  publication 
of  all  that  is  done  or  said  in  open 
Court ;  and  we  believe  this  is  an 
attempt  to  represent  our  Judges, 
as  becoming   gained  over  to  the 
liberal  view  of  things  by  the  argu- 
ments of  our  Indian  reformers  ;— 
but  it  is  certainly  a  very  foolish 
and  abortive  one. 

When  we  see  the  Speech  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  which  we  are  led,  to 
expect,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
bow  far  the  writer    of  the  edi- 
torial remarks  in  the  Hurkaru  has 
grounds-  for    saying,    that  *'   the 
Bench  have  in  substance  granted 
all    that    reasonable    Petitioners 
could  ask/'  So  far  as  the  Report 
is  to  guide  us,  the  Bench  appears 
to  have  granted  very  little  with 
which  the    Grand  Jury  can  feel 
much  gratified  ;  His  Lor<>8bip  said 
indeed  *'  it  might  perhaps  do  good 
to  have  salaries  given  to  the  offi- 
cers  of  Court,  instead  of  fees— 
that  he  would  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  brother  J  udges,^  and  it 
was  possible,  that  at  some  future 
period,  it  might  come  under  more 
serious  consideration  ;'*  but  he  ad- 
ded, that  while  **  he  sat  in  that 
Court,  he  would  oppose,  on  the 
part  of  himself  and    his  brother 
Judges,  all  attempts  at  innovation 
en  the  rights  of  the  Bench.*'    If 
the  Grand  Jury  did  not  feel,  under 
this  declaration,  that  the  mode  of 
procedure  adopted  by  them  was 
considered  an  *'  innovation  on  the 
righteof  the  Bench,  they  most  at- 
tach to  it  a  locality,  very  different 
from  that  which  it  appears  to  us 
to  demand.    Such  an  intimation  is 
not  indeed,  inconsistent  with  an 


expression  <^  of  the  f^vemahle 
light  in  which  be  [the  Chief  Jas< 
tice]  viewed  the  intentions,  and 
the  respect  he  entertained  for  the 
lahours  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  for 
themselves/'  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  hailed  by  the  public  as  a  proof 
that  the  maintai nance  of  the  di|^- 
nity  and  authority  of  the  Court,  if 
paramount  to  every  consideration 
in  the  minds  of  those,  who  now 
sit  upon  the  Bench :  and  that  when 
Grand  Juries,  in  their  appetiSe 
for  reforms^  go  out  of  their  way, 
however  ignorantly  or  unintention<- 
ally,  they  will  be  brought  back  ta 
it,  and  not  permitted  to  '*  Jevel  the 
distinctions,  which  the  law  haa 
BRade." 

However  mnch,  therefore  the 
writer  in  the  hurkaru  may  labour 
to  represent  these  Addresses  and 
Presentments  as  working  out  the 
J  public  good,  we  must  repeat  again, 
that  the  collisions,  to  which  they 
have  lately  given  rise,  are  subjects 
of  public  regret  with  all,  who  wish 
to  see  the  business  of  our  Courts 
of  Justice  conducted  with  dignity, 
and  their  opinions  and  authority 
respected  by  those,  who  are  any 
way  connected  with  them.  On 
the  matter  of  the  fees  of  the  offi* 
oers  we  have  not  left  eurselvea 
room  at  present  to  say  any  thins:. 
John  BuU,  Feb.  26. 

To  the  Address  of  the  Grtadl 
Jury,  the  Chief  Justice  replied  as 
follows : 

Gentlbmbn. 

Ton  are  mistaken  in  SQppostng 
that  you  have  adopted  the  form  of 
a  Presentment.  You  have  indeed^ 
made  use  of  the  name,  but  neither 
in  form  nor  in  substance  is  your 
communication  a  Presentment  any 
more  than  that  of  the  last  Graiul 
Jury  was  ono  ;  nor  is  the  subjoet 
matter  as  you  have  now   morfifi^ 


it,  susceptible  of  that  form: 
which  it  is  essential,  that 
offence  shall  be  stated  and 
parties  shall  be  pointed  ouU 
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It  is  aot  without  grave  retsons 
that  I  strenously  oppose  myself 
against  the    oonfoundingr  of  two 
distinct  and    different  modes  of 
proceeding, — A    Presentment    is 
within  your  authority  and  your 
duties  :  if  this  Court  were  to  re- 
fuse to  receive    it  from  you  the 
Judices  would  themselves  commit 
an  offence :  if  in  a  regular  pre- 
eentment  you  were  to  make  an 
erroneous  charge,  yoa  would  still 
have  been    acting    within   your 
authority  and  woald  be  no  more 
punishable  than  a  Judge  would  b« 
for  an  erroneous  judgment  upon 
matters  within    his    cognisance. 
But  an  Address  is  what  no  Grand 
Jury,  as  a  matter  of  right,  can  call 
upon  a  Court  even  to  hear  :  much 
less  to  put   amongst  its  records  : 
It    may   comprise    any    subjects 
whatever  and  may  contain  injuri- 
ous and  vague  charges  against  in- 
dividuals,   associations,  authori- 
ties or  states  ;  and  in  such  a  form 
that  DO  man  or  set  of  men  shall 
bave   the  means  of  satisfactorily 
denying  them.    I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  the  Address  of  a 
Grand  Jury  were  to  contain  de- 
famatory   or     seditious    matter, 
which  I    do  not  however  expect 
will  be  the  case  in  Calcutta,  the 
individuals  who  should  have  pro- 
mulgated it  would  find  no  proteo- 
tion  in  their  charact^^rof  Jurors  : 
and  that  neither  this  Court  nor 
any  other  would  have  the  power 
to  take  from  it  its  character  of  an 
ordinary  publication  by  putting  it 
on  the  file  of  its  records. 

In  saying  this,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  so  far  mistaken  as  to  have 
it  supposed  that  I  find  fault  with 
the  language  or  the  object  of  this 
Address,  or  that  I  anticipate  It  as 
a  probability,  that  a  Grand  Jury 
of  Calcutta  will  ever  outstep  pro^ 
priety  in  any  communication  which 
tbey  may  wish  to  offer  to  the 
Oourt.  I  have  conceived  no  of- 
fence either  now,  or  upon  a  re- 
cent occasion.  It  is  my  settled 
opinion  that  public  observation  it 
MlTantogeous  to  all   CoarU  of 


Justice,  and  it  is  my  sincere  desiro 
that  of  this  Court  especially  as 
long  as  I  may  sit  in  it,  every  offioo 
and  every  proceeding  be  open  to 
public  scrutiny.  At  all  times, 
when  it  may  be  done  without  pre* 
judice  to  the  more  regular  business 
of  the  Court,  the  Judge  will  be  in« 
dined  to  listen,  as  I  have  dona 
upon  this  occasion,  with  willing<* 
ness  and  attention  to  any  commu« 
nicatioa  which  the  Grand  Jury  ^ 
may  desire  to  offer*- 1  wish  only 
to  have  it  understood,  that  yon  do 
not  by  an  Address,  either  impose 
any  obligation  upon  us,  or  confer 
any  power  upon  us,  to  perfom 
what  do  you  ask:  and  that  a  Grand 
Jury  is  no  less  responsible  for  the 
matter  of  an  Address,  than  are 
the  authors  of  any  other  publica* 
tion. 

Upon  your  present  suggestions, 
I  observe,  that  you  entirely  dia* 
claim  any  imputation  of  the  offi* 
cers  of  the  Court  having  received 
or  demanded  any  illegal  fees;  and 
that  yoa  differ  from    the  former 
Grand  Jury,  in  as  much  as  yoa 
consider  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  rate  of  any  particular  fees 
established  by  the  Court,  but  only 
to  the    aggregate  amount  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  officers.    With 
a  reference  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  already  stated,  and  t 
now   repeat    upon   consideration, 
that   the  Judges  have  no  power 
to  compel  a  discovery  upon  oath 
of  the  emoluments  of  theofiioers  ;— 
and  though    I    have  no  grounds 
whatever  for  supposing  that  any 
one  of  them  would  be  nnwilling, 
to  afford    information  upon  that 
subject,  I  know  enough  of  legal 
investigation,    to    pause  before  I 
enter  upon  one  of  some  magnitude, 
in  which  I  should  have  to  proceed 
upon  the  foundation  of  voluntary 
discoveries  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  the  parties;  making  tbem»  in 
involving  matters  of  account  and 
many  unsettled  points  of  practice : 
and  of  which,   the  oonsequenoes 
might  be  a  disturbance  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  fonctioas  of  Ihi3 
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Coart,  the  existence  and  tbe  effi* 
eacy,  of  which  are  in  my  opinion 
of  vital  importance  to  British  In- 
dia. 

As  to  salaries,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  state,  that  I  think  in  many 
instances  it  might  be  advantag^eoas 
to  substitute  them  for  fees.  But 
you  well  know  that  they  must 
come  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  that  there  is  a  very  proper  re- 
luctance to  permit  any  additional 
charges  to  be  laid  upon  it.—From 
anch  ^communications  as  I  have 
had  with  this  Government,  of 
which  we  are  so  soon  and  so  much 
to  our  regret  to  lose  the  principal 
personage,  1  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  it  has  a  sincere  desire  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  of  Justice;  but  I  have  also 
a  very  clear  conviction  that  they 
ivould  not  think  themselves  au- 
thorized, by  any  suggestions  of 
mine,  in  charging  the  revenue 
with  new  salaries  to  officers  of  this 
Court. 

In  fine,  I  can  only  repeat  in  sub- 
stance what  I  said  a  few  months 
ago.  As  opportnnities  occur,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  improve  the 
rules  and  practice  of  this  Court, 
and  to  make  it  more  efficient  and 
useful.  But  I  have  no  intention 
at  present  of  undertaking  or  re- 
commending any  general  reform, 
or  of  asking  the  Government  for 
any  new  Salaries.— Gov^  Guz, 
Feb.  25. 


SUPREME  COURT,— Feb.  26. 

Seventh  day  of  the  Sessions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer, 

Bbforb  Sir  Edward  Rtan. 

The  King  ai  the  prosectUion  of  Wil- 
liamLony,  versus  William  Hay 
Maenaghten,  William  Hunter 
Smwdt,  RustomjeeCowasjee,  John 
Davison  Smith,  William  Ross, 
Geo.  Board,  and  David  Pearson^ 
for  eonspiracy  emdfal*€  unpi" 
eonmenit 


Counsel  for  the  ProseeutioOf 
Messrs,  Minchin  and  Dickens* 
Attorney^  Mr,  John  Buyh*i. 
Counsel  for  the  Defendants,  The 
Advocate  General,  and  Messrs, 
Turton  and  Chland,  AttomeySf 
Messrs,  Collier  and  Harris, 
Mr,  Dickens  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Minchin  said,  he  felt  great 
pain  in  rising  to  address  His  Lord- 
ship and  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
there  were  some  of  tbe  Defendants, 
with  whom  he  had  always  been  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  bat 
as  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  be 
should  doit  to  tbe  best  of  his  power, 
and  would  put  the  case  of  the  pro- 
secutor into  the  hands  of  a  Jury, 
and  at  their  hands  he  was  assured 
the  prosecutor  might  expect  aad 
should  receive  such  redress  as  the 
nature  of  his  case  might  permit 
him  to  expect.  He  said  he  was 
happy  to  find  from  the  evidence 
about  to  be  adduced,  that  not  hi  og 
could  be  brought  forward  against 
Mr,  Macaaghten  ;  for  although  a 
Sheriff  is  (said  he)  accountable  for 
the  conduct  of  his  deputy,  he  is  not 
criminally  answeral>le  for  his 
actions  ;  the  prosecutor  in  thia 
case  knew  not  at  first  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  involve  Mr.  Mae- 
naghten's  name  in  the  proceedings, 
but  be  (Mr.  Minchin)  woald  feel 
most  happy,  and  he  knew  it  to  be 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Long,  that  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  should  be  record- 
ed against  him. 

He  said  he  should  next  turn  to 
the  most  painful  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, he  would  have  to  go 
so  far  back  as  1823,  the  period 
at  which  Mr.  Burch  brought  his 
action  against  Mr.  Long,  the  pre- 
sent prosecutor,  and  Mr.  Smoult 
was  his  agent;  subsequently  Mr. 
Smoolt  ceased  to  practice  as  an 
attorney,  and  he  took  upon  him- 
self to  recommend,  and  dictate  OB 
the  part  of  Mr.  Long,  that  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  should  be  left  to  as 
arbitration  which  arbitratioa  m« 
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appointed  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
lUr.  Longhand  his  agent,  and  the 
matters  at  issue  were  left  to  Mr. 
Mackillop  and  Mr. Tandy,  he  (Mr. 
Long)  did  what  was  in  his  power 
to  prevent  the  arbitration,  it  went 
against  him  and  he  was  arrested 
for  the  amount  awarded  ;  he  ar- 
rived a  prisoner  in  Calcutta  in  De- 
cember, 1824,  and  was  soon  after 
removed  to  the  Jail  ;  you  will  hear 
(said  he)  from  Mr.  Long,  conver- 
sations which    he  had  whh  Mr. 
Smoult,  who  was  then  acting  as 
Sheriff  of  Calcutta,  in  which  he 
added  insuU  to  those  injuries  al- 
ready inflicted;  you  will  hear-from 
him    conversations   touching    the 
warmth  of  the  Jail,  &c.  and  you 
will  have  these  conversations  as 
connected  with  previous   circum- 
stances.   This  took  place  in  De- 
cember and  in  July,  18^5,  he  was 
discharged  by  an   order  from  Mr. 
Barcb's  attorney,   and  yoa  shall 
see  his  dismissal  from  the  Sheriff : 
if  Counsel  on  the    opposite  say 
that  there  was  any  impropriety  in 
that  dismissal,  it  will  be  for  them 
ta  show  it ;  it  is  dated  on  the  31st, 
is  not  acted  on  till  the  22d,  it  can- 
not therefore  be  said  that  the  She- 
riff"  had  not  sufficient  time  to  en* 
quire  into   the   circumstances    of 
Iff.  Long's  release-    On  his  pay- 
In^  the  usual  fees  and  being  let 
oat  of   confinement,  he  arrives  to 
the  house  of  a  friend,  on  the  27th, 
he   goes  up  to  the  Jail  to  settle 
Bome  affairs,  and  on  that  evening 
two  of  the  Defendants,  Board  and 
Ross,  come  to  the  house  where  he 
is  living  and  say,  we  have  the  ver- 
bal orders  of  M  r.  Smoult  to  seise 
and  place  you  in  confinement,  re- 
sistance is  useless,  we  have  brought 
M  men  with  us;  in  vain  Mr.  Long 
demanded  their  aotlwrity,  he  was 
taken  to  the  Jail,  and  there  he  has 
remained  up  to  this  present  tin»e. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Ju^^  his  Lord- 
ship will  tell  you  that  where  a  She- 
riff permits  an  escape,  the  person 
0O  escaping  cannot  be  again  arrest- 
ed by  the  verbal  order  of  that  bne- 
rlff. 


Sir  E.  Ryan,  That  is  a  well 
known  point  of  law. 

Mr,  Minehin^  We  have  in  the 
present  case  the  Sheriff's  authority 
to  discharge  Mr.  Long,  and  ho 
therefore  could  have  no  right  to 
seize  him  again,  without  a  new 
writ ;  there  are  acts  of  Parliament 
which  sufficiently  point  out,  whea 
a  prisoner  is  suffered  to  make  a 
voluntary  escape  the  line  to  be 
pursued  by  Plaintiffs  for  redress, 
but  in  this  ease  Rustdmjee  and 
Smith,  Agents  for  Mr.  Burch  ap^ 
ply  to  Mr.  Smoult  by  his  own  au- 
thority to  arrest  Long  without  a 
writ,  though  the  Plaintiff  Burch 
lived  many  miles  from  Calcutta, 
and  on  Mr.  Smoult's  not  liking  to 
take  so  much  responsibility  on 
himself,  and  expressing  his  reluc- 
tance todoso.  Smith  and  Rustom« 
jee  enter  into,  a  Bond  to  him,  and 
you  will  find  that  was  a  Bond  to 
indemnify  Smaclt  having  such  a 
security,  gave  the  necessary  orders, 
but  on  its  being  rumoured  that 
such  an  arrest  was  illegal.  Mr, 
Smoult  took  the  Bond  from  tho 
Sheriff's  Office,  where  it  had  al- 
ways remained.  Mr,  Burch  the 
Plaintiff  in  this  case  joined  with 
Smoult,  and  through  his  agents 
gave  that  Bond,  which  if  counsel 
for  the  prisoners  refuse  to  show^ 
one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses, 
can  give  secondary  evidence  of  its 
contents;  and  thus  prove  that  an 
illegal  combination  was  by  them 
entered  into  to  deprive  Mr.  Long 
of  his  liberty. 

Sir  E,  Ryan,  The  Court  on  a 
former  occasion,  wl»en  Mr.  Lobi^ 
was  brought  up  under  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  escape  was  not  voluntary, 
but  negligent,  if  the  facts  brought 
forward  then  are  the  only  on€s  to 
to  be  heard  now,  the  Court  need 
not  go  into  the  question,  for  if  the 
escape  was  negligent,  the  seizure 
of  Mr.  Long  again  was  justifiable, 
and  of  course  the  question  of  con- 
spiracy and  false  imprisonment, 
falls  to  the  ground,        ^ 
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Mr.  Minehin,  My  Lord,  I  was 
not  then  in  Calcntta  ;  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Coart  on  that  oc- 
tcasion  came  to  no  decision,  nor 
were  all  the  circa mstances  of  the 
case  before  them. 

Sir  E.  Ryan.  A  decision  mast 
liave  been  made. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  Counsel  on  both  sides  entered 
Into  a  long  discassion  as  to  whe- 
ther on  that  occasion,  a  decision 
was  made  or  not. 

Mr.  Minekin.  With  regard  to 
whether  it  was  a  voluntary  escape 
or  not  that  mast  go  to  the  Jury, 
the  evidence  will  be  put  before 
them,  and  they  must  determine 
whether  it  was  or  not,  if  it  is  not 
allowed  them  to  decide,  I  must 
argue  the  point,  I  must  show  the 
conduct  of  Websterfield,  the  attor« 
ney  for  Mr.  S.  Bnrch  :  he  is  dead, 
but  if  he  was  alive  he  would  this 
day  declare  his  reasons  for  grant- 
ing  that  discharge.  In  conclusion, 
all  I  can  state  is,  that  during  Mr. 
Long's  confinement  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Websterfield, 
and  on  his  (Mr.  Long's)  giving  an 
undertaking,  that  he  was  possessed 
of  no  property,  by  means  of  which 
be  could  so  liquidate  the  debt,  but 
would  insure  his  life  for  the 
fimount  if  Mr.  Burch  paid  the  ne- 
cessary expences,  Mr.  Websterfield 
granted  the  discharge,  thinking 
such  means  were  best  calculated 
to  secure  to  PlaintiflP  Burch,  his 
money,  and  he  was  by  him  and  Mr. 
ItfcNaghten  set  at  liberty. 

Sir  E.  Ryan.  All  I  desire  to 
know  is,  whether  the  question  of 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  this 
arrest,  was  before  the  Court 
heretofore  or  not,  and  was  it 
or  was  it  not  decided  upon ; 
when  all  the  evidence  is  gone 
through,  it  will  cone  at  length 
to  a  point  of  law,  and  it  will 
be  for  the  Court  to  say  whe- 
ther 4t  was  an  illegal  imprison- 
ment or  not. 

Mr.  Minehin.  Mr.  Long  will 
prove  by  evidence  that  he  was  not 
arrested  by   the  Plaintiff  in  the 


cause  or  by  bis  Attorney,  but  by 
Kustomjee  and  Smith,  and  that 
Mr.  Pearson  the  Jailor  received 
into  his  custody  on  the  verbal  or* 
ders  of  Mr,  S moult. 

Mr.  Minehin  quoted  several  aa* 
thorites  in  proof  of  the  power  of  an 
Attorney  to  grant  a  release  on  be* 
half  of  his  client*. 

SirE.  Ryun.  The  Counsel  for 
the  prosecution  have  stated,  that 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
were  not  before  the  Coart  on  the 
argument  of  the  Habeas  Corpus; 
ofcourse  they  might  have  foriBed 
an  erroneous  opinion  ;  but  if  it  ap« 
pears,  from  evidence  that  they 
were,  it  would  be  Gentlemen  of 
Jury,  quite  absurd  for  you  io  sit 
there  to  try  a  question  on  which 
this  Court  had  already  decided. 
.  Mr.  William  Tate.  I  am  an 
Attorney,  in  the  beginning  of  1824, 
I  was  employed  in  the  case  oC 
Burch  vtrsw  Long  for  the  Defend^ 
ant,  had  conversation  with  Mr. 
Smoult,  he  called  on  me  and  said, 
we  had  better  let  this  go  to  an  arbi- 
tration^ I  said  I  thought  not,  as  I 
knew  Mr.  Long  would  not  besatis-i 
fied,  he  then  said  he  did  not  consi^ 
der  Mr.  Long  my  client  buthis.  I 
gave  no  assent  to  the  arbitration. 
I  said  I  did  not  think  it  woald  be 
right. 

Cross-examined  hy  the  Adeeeaie 
General.  I  believe  there  was  an 
award  made  on  that  arbitration, 
Mr.  Turton  did  say  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Long  to 
let  it  go  to  a  reference.  I  said  I 
did  not ;  several  witnesses  had  been 
examined  on  the  trial  before  it  was 
sent  to  arbitration,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber thatit  was  Sir  F.  Macnaghten 
that  was  on  the  Bench  on  that  oc- 
casion, nor  do  I  remember  his  say- 
ing that  all  questions  of  Indigo 
were  much  fitter  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion than  before  Judges  ;  the  gen- 
tlemen that  sat  on  the  refereiier« 
saw  tlie  Indigo;  the  action  was 
not  on  account  of  the  prioe  of  the 
Indigo,  but  the  quality  of  that  de- 
livered ;  I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Turton  said  it  would  be  hatter  te 
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the  qaestion  to  go  to  arbitration, 
nor  do  I  remember  bis  sugg:esting 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure 
two  Or  three  times. 

livlhj  Conimo  Mosendar,  I  hold 
a  sitaation  in  the  Sheriff's  Office, 
and  am  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Smoult  who  was  under  Sheriff  of 
Calcutta  in  1825,  he  came  into 
office  in  December,  1824,  I  know 
Mr,  Long,  he  was  arrested  at  Be- 
nares, and  taken  to  Jail  on  the 
d7th  of  December,  1824,  under  an 
execution  at  the  suit  of  Stephen 
Burcb. 

Mr,  O'Z>ot0i2a  produced  the  writ 
under  which  Mr.  Long  had  been 
arrested,  and  the  Sheriff's  return. 

Mosandar  re-examined.  Identified 
the  papers,  Mr.  Long  was  arrested 
by  a  warrant  under  this  writ,  he 
is  still  in^ confinement,  he  was  li- 
berated on  the  21  St  or  22d  of  July, 
1825,  under  an  order  from  the 
Plaintifi^s  Attorney,  which  order 
was  annexed  to  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus. 

Mr,  O'Dowda  produced  an  or- 
der. Witness  identified  it  as  the 
order  under  which  the  Sheriff's 
order  was  issued  for  the  release  of 
Mr.  Long,  that  oidcr  was  given 
to  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Jailor,  and  in 
consequence  of  it  Mr.  Long  was 
set  at  liberty ;  the  same  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  now  keeper  of  the  Jail. 

Robert  Sherhum.  I  know  David 
Pearson,  served  the  copy  of  an 
order  on  him  for  the  production  of 
the  order  under  which  Mr.  Long 
was  released. 

Cross-examined,  It  is  about  ten 
minutes  since  I  served  him. 

Nosendar  re-examined.  After 
Mr.  Long's  discharge  he  was  again 
arrested  by  a  verbal  order  of  Mr. 
Smoult,  all  orders  are  filed  in  the 
Sheriff's  office.  I  am  the  person 
to  examine  all  writs  and  warrants, 
and  when  I  am  absent  my  assist- 
ants do  so  for  me :  by  Mr.  Smoult's 
orders,  I  sent  for  Ross  and  Board 
two  bailiffs;  he  said  he  would  di- 
rect them  to  arrest  Mr.  Long,  I 
was  not  present  when  they  went 
^  him,  but  they  told  me  that  they 


had  received  from,  him,  verbal  or« 
ders  to  take  Long,  I  know  that 
Long  was  taken  afterwards  by 
Board  and  Ross,  but  do  not  know 
who  accompanied  them,  there  is 
no  order  filed  in  the  Sheriff's  office 
for  his  recaption,  I  know  Rustom- 
jee,  but  did  not  see  him  with  Mr. 
Smoult  after  the  arrest  of  Mr, 
Long. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Turton, 
I  did  not  consider  that  Mr.  Burch 
was  satisfied  when  Mr.  Long  was 
released,  I  knew  Mr.  Websterfield, 
he  is  dead,  he  was  in  jail  with  Mr. 
Long,  but  came  out  one  day  beforo 
bim,  Websterfield  was  Attorney 
for  Mr.  Burch.  I  do  not  know 
that  Long  and  Websterfield  lived 
together  in  the  Jail,  Mr.  Long  was 
brought  up  to  this  Court  under  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  on  that  oc- 
casion the  Judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  release  was  collusive,  and 
and  he  was  accordingly  remanded* 

Roop  Chun  Day,  1  am  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Hughes,  served  no- 
tices on  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Smoult 
and  Messrs.  Collier  and  Harris. 

Mr,  Minchin,  My  Lord  as  tho 
opposite  party  do  not  according 
to  notice  produce  the  bond,  wo 
must  give  secondary  evidence  of 
its  contents. 

Mr,  Humphreys,  I  am  an  Attor* 
ney  and  am  acquainted  with  Rus* 
tomjee  and  Smoult,  in  1825,  Mr. 
Smoult  obtained  a  bond  of  indem- 
nity for  the  retakal  of  Mr.  Long. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoners  pro- 
duced the  bond,  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys identified  itas  the  one  pass- 
ed on  that  occasion,  is  an  attesting 
witness  to  it. 

Cross-examined,  Mr.  Webster- 
field and  I  were  partners,  I  have 
no  reason  to  know  that  the  release 
was  a  fraud  on  Burch,  I  received 
no  instructions  from  Mr.  Burch  to 
release  Mr.  Long,  or  enter  into  any 
compromise  with  him,  I  acted  in 
that  cause  as  the  partner  of  Mr. 
Websterfield,  he  was  not  authorised 
so  to  do,  nor  could  I  on  any  account, 
I  was  employed  to  make  a  motion 
in  this  Court  on  the  release  of  Mr. 
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Long^,  and  RasComjee  paid  my 
(sost3, 1  never  saw  M r.  Burch,  nor 
did  I  at  any  time  receive  verbal 
instruction  from  him,  Mr.  Webs- 
terfield  wasin  Jail  shortly  before 
Mr.  Long*s  release,  bis  senses  at 
different  periods  did  not  appear 
fight  from  drinking,  he  lost  his 
business  on  that  account.  I  did 
not  see  him  in  Jail  as  he  and  I 
were  not  on  good  terms,  I  could 
swear  that  I  saw  him  sober  within 
the  last  year  of  his  life  :  he  died  in 
the  Petty  Court  Jail;  after  his 
releasing  Mr.  Long,  I  know  of  his 
having  had  a  suit  in  this  Court, 
on  27th  of  July,  when  an  order 
was  made  to  arrest  the  prosecutor, 
I  went  to  the  Protbonatory  office, 
and  shortly  after  the  bond  was 
passed.  The  Court  on  that  occa- 
sion made  a  declaration  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Sheriff  to  arrest ; 
under  the  impression  that  the  re- 
lease was  illegal ;  and  from  what 
fell  from  the  Court  I  gave  that 
bond ;  Mr.  Burch  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  received  any  money 
from  Mr.  Long,  I  attended  the  re- 
fefence  before  Messrs.  Tandy  and 
JHackillop  for  Burch,  and  Mr. 
Tate  for  Long,  the  arbitrators  ex- 
amined the  Indigo,  they  were  both 
considered  good  Judges  of  it.  M  r. 
Tandy  had  extensive  Factories 
iip-the-country.  Sir  Francis  Mac- 
naghten  did  recommend  the  ar- 
bitration. 

Re-examined.  I  was  not  the  At- 
torney upon  the  record,  Mr.  Web- 
sterfield  was,  I  was  on  bad  terms 
with  him,  prior  to  this.  Mr.  Web^ 
sterfield  met  with  a  severe  accident 
some  time  prior  to  his  death  :  the 
purport  of  the  motion  of  Court  I 
spoke  of,  was  to  procure  a  new 
writ  to  take  Mr.  Long  which  mo- 
tion was  refused.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  that  bond  of  indemni- 
ty that  Mr.  Smoult  gave  an  order 
to  arrest,  in  the  motion  of  Court, 
or  in  the  affidavits  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  bond  of  indemnity. 

Mosendar  re-examined.  I  have 
seen  this  bond  before,  1  had  it  from 
the  Sheriff^  and   delifered  it  to 


Mr.  Smoult  or  Mr.  Collier,  all 
bonds  of  indemnity  are  kept  by  me, 
IhaTe  not  kept  this  bond  in  my 
possession,  I  do  not  recollect  when 
it  was  given  to  Mr.  Smoult  or  Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr,  Long.  I  am  at  present  in 
the  Great  Jail  of  Calcutta.  I  was 
first  arrested  in  Benares  in  1824, 
at  the  Suit  of  Stephen  Burch.  I 
arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  26ih  of 
December,  1824,  and  was  put  into 
Jail  on  the  day  following;  I  saw 
Mr.  Smoult,  he  sent  me  a  note  on 
the  26th  to  say,  he  would  call  on 
me  at  Mr,  Pearson's,  1  saw  him 
on  the27tb,  when  he  made  use  of 
some  unfeeling  expressions  with 
regard  to  the  heat  of  the  Jail.  I 
told  him  that  the  arbitration  was 
against  my  consent,  and  begged 
him  to  explain  why  he  as  my  hi* 
torney  permitted  it,  his  reply  was, 
that  the  reference  was  made  to 
prevent  persons  in  influence  from 
being  implicated.  I  was  released 
on  the22d  of  July,  1825,  and  re- 
mained at  large  from  that  period 
up  to  the  27th.  On  the  evening 
of  which  day  I  was  again  arrested 
at  a  house  in  Cossitollah  by  Ross 
and  Board.  I  asked  them  for  their 
authority,  they  said  they  had  none, 
but  that  Mr.  Smoult  would  be 
accountable  for  their  conduct,  the 
house  was  filled  with  people,  and 
Ross  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  I  was  his  prisoner,  I  con- 
sidered for  some  time  whether 
I  should  not  annihilate  them,  but 
reflecting  that  the  person  who  sent 
them  was  answerable,  I  surrender- 
ed, and  was  conveyed  to  Jail,  where 
I  have  since  remained.  1  was  so 
far  acquainted  with  Mr.  Webster- 
field  as  his  having  called  on  me 
and  having  his  room  next  mine 
in  the  Jail. 

Mr,  Websterfield's  order  to  the 
Sheriff  was  handed  to  the  witness. 

I  never  saw  this  paper  before ; 
the  signature  is  in  Mr.  Webster- 
field's  hand  writing :  the  terms  of 
my  release  were  that  I  should  en* 
ter  into  a'life  insurance  for  the  be* 
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fands  bat  my  pension  from  Oo- 
Ternment,  I  was  brought  to  this 
Court  under  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in  August,  1825,  there  was 
DO  decision  given  by  the  Bench  in 
my  hsaring. 

Crott' examined.  I  do  not  know 
who  the  persons  of  influence 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Smoult  were,  I 
asked  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  re« 
ply,  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Burch  and  myself  was  about  Indi- 
go, Mr.  Burch  'fixed  his  own  price 
for  it,  I  told  Mr.  Sraoult  there  was 
a  conspiracy  against  me.  I  did 
not  indict  him  then,  for  though 
Attorneys  took  my  money  they  did 
no  business  for  me.  Websterfield 
was  the  Attorney  employed  by 
Burch,  I  might  have  seen  him 
previous  4o  our  meeting  in  Jail, 
but  never  spoke  to  him  ;  he  has 
frequently  dined  with  me  in  prison, 
but  I  never  kept  liquors  for  him,  it 
would  be  inhospitable  of  me  to 
turn  him  out  whenever  he  came 
into  my  apartments.  Mr.  Webster- 
field  wan  a  man  whose  abilities 
appeared  to  greater  advantage 
when  he  was  in  liquor.  I  would 
not  make  a  bargain  with  him 
when  he  was  drunk,  I  was  not  pre- 
sent when  he  signed  my  release. 
I  never  understood  that  the  house 
in  which  I  was  retaken  was  Web- 
Bterfields,  but  that  it  was  rented 
by  a  Mrs.  Imley,  I  haveheard  from 
him  that  she  was  his  mistress  ; 
those  persons  who  filled  the  house 
were  all  natives,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  Europeans',  I  bad  no 
arms  about  me  to  annihilate  them, 
but  if  I  had  done  so  I  should  con- 
sider myself  justifiable.  I  have 
not  insured  my  life.  Mr.  Burch 
who  was  to  pay  the  expenses^  has 
never  called  on  me  to  do  so ;  per- 
sons who  have  no  means  of  pay- 
ing debts  are  often  let  out  of  con- 
finement on  insuring  their  lives. 
'  The  witness  was  cross-examined 
at  great  length  with  respect  to 
money  alleged  to  have  been  paid 
in  advance  by  Mr.  Burch  to  him, 
(Mr.  Long)  or  his  agents  for  him, 
and  irhicb  Mr.  Long  Mscrted  tbat 


he  never  had  receiyed>  but  that  it 
might  have  been  paid  to  tboso 
persons  who  were  Mr.  Burch'a 
bankers  as  well  as  his,  but  that 
he  never  had  received  any  account 
of  it. 

Re-examined,  I  do  not  consider 
that  my  lifo  could  be  insared  with** 
out  my  consent,  I  employed  seve- 
ral Attornies,and  feed  Mr.  Winter 
and  the  Advocate  General. 

Advocate  General  Indeed  yon 
did  not  in  this  cause. 

Air.  Long.  Then  I  will  thank 
you  to  explain  to  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  why  you  took  my 
5  Gold  Moburs. 

The  Advocate  General  for  the 
prisoners  said,  that  his  friends  had 
not  shown  what  they  had  under- 
taken to  show,  namely,  that  facts 
would  be  brought  up  in  evidence, 
which  had  not  appeared  beforo 
the  Court  on  the  argument  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus. 

Air,  Minchin  was  of  a  different 
opinion  :  he  thought  they  had. 

His  Lordship  was  of  opinion 
that  in  the  present  case  there  was 
no  question  to  go  to  a  Jury ;  on  the 
first  count  of  the  indictment  for  a 
conspiracy  all  the  other  counts 
depended,  the  Court  had  hereto- 
fore decided  on  that  question, 
therefore  there  could  be  no  con- 
spiracy. 

His  Lordship  said  that  the  conn* 
sel  for  the  prosecution  had  pro* 
mised  that  more  should  appear 
before  the  Court,  than  was  argued 
on  the  question  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  from  what  the  witness 
for  the  prosecution  had  said  they 
were  justifiable  in  retaking  Mr. 
Long,  he  was  re-arrested  under 
an  order  from  the  Sheiiff  and 
brought  up  under  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  remanded ;  as  the 
Court  considered  that  the  release 
was  illegal,  it  would  under  these 
circumstances  be  impossible  to  get 
a  Jury  to  give  a  verdict  finding 
persons  guilty,  when  the  Court  it- 
self delared  their  conduct  legal. 
Ton  are  bonnd,(said  his  Lordship), 
Gentlemen    of  the  Jury,  to  find 
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tliem  not  gailty  in  as  mncb  as  thoy 
faaye  done  that  which  this  bench 
declared  was  correct,  yoar  duty 
Gentlemen  is  to  find  according  to 
the  tratfa,  mine  to  determine  the 
Xaw. 

Verdict    Not    Gdiltt.— JETiir- 
karu,Feb.2S. 


.  SUPREME  COURT,— March  18. 


LIBEL  CASE. 


Tht  Rev.  James  Bryce,  Sfc,  r.  Sa* 
muel  Smith. 

The  Advocate  General  shewed 
cause  this  morninfi:  against  a  Rule 
nisiy  obtained  by  the  Defendant,  to 
discharge  the  exparte  Rule,  which 
had  been  obtained  by  the  Plaintiff. 
He  stated,  that  the  Libel  had  been 
published  on  the  12th  March  last 
year;  the  plaint  was  filed  by  the 
Defendant  on  tlie  22nd  of  the  same 
month,  so  that  he  brought  his  ac- 
tion within  ten  days  after  the  of- 
fence was  committed.  On  the  0th 
«f  July  the  Defendant  pleaded  a 
justification;  and  the  term  ending 
on  the  12th  of  that  month,  the 
Plaintiff  could  not  demur  that 
term,  but  he  filed  his  demurrer  on 
the  15th  of  October,*  which  was 
before  the  next  term  began.  On 
the  14th  and  16th  of  November, 
and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  January, 
the  demurrer  was  argued,  and  the 
Court  gave  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  demurrer,  disallowing  all  the 
Pleas,  on  the  2nd  of  February. 
Term  ended  on  the  2d  of  February, 
«o  that  instead  of  four  days,  which 
vasall  that  was  allowed  by  the 
rule  of  Court,  the  Defendant  had 
till  the  4th  of  March  which  was 
the  4th  day  of  the  next  term,  to 
plead.  Having  neglected  to  do  so, 
the  Plaintiff  had  set  the  cause 
down  exparte^  and  now  the  De- 
fendant applied  to  the  Court,  to 
discharge  the  rule  for  irregularity. 

The  Chief  Jfistiee.    What  were 
the  terms  of  the  order? 


Th9  Adv6e€i0  General    Theds^ 

ttiurrers  allowed  with  costs,  witi 

liberty  to  the  Defendant  to  ameDd. 

Mr.  Clarhe.    Itwas  a  jadgment 

my  Lord — not  an  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Where  li 
the  irregularity  in  this?  What  do 
you  complain  of  Mr.  Turton? 

Mr.    Turton.    My  Lord,  they 
should    have    served    us  with  a 
rule  to  plead,  which  they  neier 
have  done.    Wbei^the  demurrers 
were  allowed,   the  original  pleas 
were  at  an  end,   and  we  were  to 
begin    again.      The    same  ttepi 
were  therefore  necessary,  which  it 
was  requisite  to  take  before  any 
plea  had  been  pat  in.    By  serving 
us    with    a   rule   to   plesd,  they 
would  have  given  us  the  usaal  no- 
tice, that  they  intended  to  proceed. 
Orelse  they  should  have  obtained 
a  Rule  nisi,  to  shew  cause,  why  we 
should  not  amend  within  a  certain 
time,  or  the  case  be  set  down  ex' 
parte.     We    had    got    liberty  to 
amend,  and   that    could    not  be 
taken  from  us,  without  due  notioe. 
The  Chief  Justice  having  con* 
suited  the  Court,  stopped  the  Ai- 
tocate  General,  and  said,  the  Plain- 
tiff has  been  quite  regular,  and 
the  Defendant's  rale  mast  be  dis« 
charged    with   costs.      When  the 
Court  gave  liberty  to  amend,  it 
was  implied,  that  the  amendment 
should  be   made,    and    the   new 
pleas  filed,  within  the  time,  that 
is  allowed  by  the  rales  of  the  Conrt 
to  plead  orginally.     If  the  Defend- 
ant required  more  time,  he  shoakl 
have  asked  for  it ;  and  if  necessary, 
the  Court  would  have  grant«i  it 
The  time  for  pleading  is  fixed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Court,  and  ap- 
plies to  amending,  or  filing  a  new 
plea,  as  well  as  to  the  original 
plea,— if  the  Court  does  not  make 
a  specific  order ;— Neither  was  it 
necessary  for  the  Plaintiff  to  mle 
the  Defendant  to  plead.    He  ha& 
done  that  once,  and  vrhen  the  J^ 
fendant  complied  with  it  by  filing 
bad  pleas,  the  rule  remained  at 
much  in  force,  as  if  no  pleas  bid 
been  put  in.    It  ia  a  aatotakt  j| 
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floppoie,  tliat  by  allowingp  the  de- 
murrers, the  Plaintiff's  prooeed- 
ingn  were  affected:  his  rule  to 
plead  remained  antoached,  and  it 
was  the  Defendant,  and  not  the 
Plaintiff,  who  had  to  bep^in  again. 
But  as  there  has  most  likely  been 
a  mistake  in  the  point  of  practice, 
we  will  not  deprive  the  Defendant 
of  his  liberty  to  amend,  bat  give 
him  the  osual  time  from  to-day, 
on  payment  of  all  the  oosti. 

Mr.  Turton.  My  Lord,  that  ia 
too  short  a  time,— your  Lordship 
knows  the  length  of  the  pleas. 

The  Chirf  Juiiice.  Toa  have 
|iad  seven  weeks  already, 

Mr.  Turton.  No  my  Lord,  five. 

The  Chirf  Justice.    Twenty-seven 

days  in  Febrnary,  and  this  is  the 

Jdth  of  March.    What  time  will 

yoo  give  thero^  Mr.  Advocate  ? 

Mr.  Turton.  Twenty-fonr  days 
of  coarse  my  Lord --what  my  friend 
wanted  for  himself  jast  now. 

The  Advocate  General.  I  think 
twelve  are  suificient.  My  client's 
character  my  Lord  is  suffering.  I 
liave  two  affidavits,  which  I  will 
not  trouble  the  Coort  with,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  he  may  be 
s abject  to  proceedings  in  the  Scotch 
Assembly^  on  account  of  this  pab« 
Jication. 

Mr.  Turion.  That  cannot  be; 
your«  client  says,  that  he  has  done 
jiothing,  of  which  the  Scotch 
Cliurch  can  take  cognizance. 

3Ir.  Clarke,  But  they  can  of 
the/ama  clamosa,  which  yoa  have 
been  the  cause  of,  and  the  affida- 
vits will  shew  that— 

The  Chief  Justice.  Give  them  a 
fortnight— Mr.  Advocate. 

The  Advocate  General.  Your 
Xjordship  will  let  us  argue  the  de- 
murrer in  vacation,  if  we  are  ob- 
Jj^ed  to  demur  again  to  their  pleas. 

The  Chief  Justice.  We  cannot 
make  that  condition. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Then,  my  Lord,  we 
sball  be  thrown  over  the  term,  as 
iKre  trere  last  time,  and  there  are 
<>tber  conditions,  to  which  we  are 
«Btitled  as  mere  matter  of  coarse. 


The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Clark« 
we  cannot  hear  yoa.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  assented  to  the  terms,  and  if 
we  were  to  hear  yoa,  beeanse  yoa 
differ  from  your  senior  Connsel 
for  the  same  reason  we  might  havo 
to  hear  Mr.  Cleland. 

Mr.  Clarhe.  It  is  not  becaaso 
I  differ  with  my  senior  that  I  ask 
the  Court  to  hear  me ;  b«t  beoauso 
I  have  not  heard  my  senior  givo 
bis  assent  to  any  terms,  that  I 
wish  to  be  beard,  on  the  terms 
which,  I  say,  we  are  entitled  to. 
Mr.  Pearson  proposed  the  condi« 
tion  of  arguing  the  demurrer  in 
vaoation,  as  a  ground  for  assent- 
ing to  the  termS'-the  Court  re< 
fused  that  condition. 

Mr.  Pearson.  My  Lord,  I  did 
propose  that  condition,  and  as  the 
Court  will  not  grant  it,  I  will  now 
assent  to  giving  them  14  days  on 
'payment  of  Costs. 

The  order  was  that  the  Defen- 
dant's rule  to  discharge  the  exparta 
rule,  be  made  absolate  on  payment 
of  costs  of  the  exparte  rule,  and 
of  opposing  this  order,  the  De- 
fendant to  have  14  days  farther 
time  to  plead.— JoAn  BM,  Marth 
15. 

BORRIBLR  MURDER. 

Coroner's  Tnquest.-^An  Tnqaeit 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  1st 
of  April,  before  Charles  George 
Strettell,  Esq.  Coroner  of  Ca'* 
cutta,  and  a  hirhly  respectable 
Jury,  on  a  view  of  the  body  of  So- 
phia alias  J  an  net  Derosario^  then 
lying  dead  at  the  Native  Hospital* 

Immediately  on  the  Jury  being 
sworn  in  at  the  Coroner's  Office, 
they  proceeded  to  examine  the  body. 
The  head  of  the  nnfortanate  vic- 
tim was  in  a  dreadfully  braised 
state,  and  two  fractures  appeared 
above  the  left  temple^ 

J.  Vossy  Esq.  M.  D,  Surgson  t9 
the  PoUeCf  sworn.  I  this-day  ex- 
amined the  body  of  a  wommn  named 
Sophia  Derozario  lying  dead  at 
the  Native  Hospital,  and  foand  a 
large  wound  oo  the  left  side  of  the 
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lieadaboat  seven  incbes  in  length. 
I  cannot  state  the  ertginal  length, 
as  I  understand  it  had  been  en- 
larged by  the  surgeon  of  the  hos- 
pital previoos  to  death ;  the  bead 
vas  gieatly  fractured  and  bruised 
all  over,  a  large  portion  of  the  skull 
hone  was  wanting  by  which  the 
brain  was  laid  bare;  two  smaller 
wounds  were  found  on  the  left 
ftmple.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  the 
woands  were  sufficient  to  canse 
death,  and  that  the  deceased  died 
in  consequence  thereof. 

To  a  Juryman.  The  wounds  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  been  inflict- 
ed by  a  heavy  and  blunt  instru- 
ment. 

Mr.  TkofMS  Steers  of  the  Native 
Hotpiial,  wont.  The  deceased 
Sophia  Derpzario  was  admitted 
into  the  Native  Hospital  on  the 
morning  of  the  3l8t  March  last, 
labouring  under  compound  frac- 
ture  of  the  skull  towards  the  left 
side  of  the  head:  the  Dura  Mat- 
ter  and  Brain  were  wounded,  and 
several  loose  pieces  of  bone  were 
removed;  she  was  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, and  died  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  The  wound  I  am 
of  opinion  was  the  immediate 
oause  of  her  death ;  it  appeared  to 
'have  been  inflicted  by  a  blunt  in- 
strument. 

A  child  of  the  deceased,  named 
Ton<w,  was  next  called;  she  ap- 
peareil  to  be  about  8  or  9  years  of 
ace,  but  said  she  was  12;  from 
her  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  and  the  uninteUigible  replies 
she  made  to  some  questions  put 
to  her,  the  Coroner  refused  to  take 
her  examinations. 

Maria  Derozarta  sworn.  1  live 
In  Sibtollah  Gully,  and  knew  the 
deceased,  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  child  Toney,  whose  father  is 
Anthony  Derosario,  the  prisoner 
iiow  in  custody.  I  have  known 
him  for  a  year  and  a  half;  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  de- 
ceased who  lived  In  the  same  com- 
pound with  me.    I  waa  loiued 


yesterday  morning  about  8  o'clock 
by  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  on 
going  out  she  said  to  me,  my  fa- 
ther is  beating  my  mother.  I  look- 
ed into  the  deceased's  room  and 
saw  blood  running  from  her  bed; 
the  prisoner  was  lying  with  the 
deceased  and  her  head  was  resting 
on  his  arm.  f  was  afraid  to  f^o  la, 
but  informed  the  landlady  of  the 
premises,  who  went  immediately 
to  the  Thanna.  I  heard  no  noise 
during  the  night,  nor  was  I  aware 
of  any  misunderstanding  existing 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  de- 
ceased. 

•  A.  St.  X.  McMakon,  Esq.tworn. 
I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace;  on 
receiving  information  yesterday 
thatavtoman  had  been  taken  to 
the  hospital  dangerously  wounded 
from  a  severe  beating,  i  sent  to 
the  Thannadar  to  know  if  the 
person  who  had  committed  the 
ofience  was  in  custody;  on  finding 
be  had  been  arrested,  and  that  the 
woman  was  insensible,  I  examined 
the  last  witness  in  the  prisoner's 
presence  and  then  questioned  him, 
first  telling  him  that  the  deceased 
was  in  great  danger,  and  desiring 
him  to  take  care  not  to  criminate 
himself;  he  then  stated  that  what 
Maria  Derozario  had  sworn  to  was 
correct;  he  had  inflicted  the 
wounds,  and  his  reason  for  doing 
so  was,  that  he  had  found  out  that, 
deceased  was  connected  with  att-> 
other  man  who  bad  publicly  spo- 
ken of  her,  and  as  he  had  lived  so 
long  with  her,  it  preyed  greatly  on 
his  mind,  and  he  felt  it  wou^ 
cause  his  death,  so  the  sooner  that 
happened  the  better ;  he  therefore 
struck  her  several  blows  on  the 
head  with  a  ruler  intending  to 
kill  her,  that  he  might  also  be  put 
to  death;  he  said  his  confession 
was  voluntary.  When  he  was 
brought  before  me,  he  was  eovered 
with  blood. 

John  Lawrence^  son-in-law  to 
the  deceased,  proved  that  aha  jwas 
sometimes  called  JaaQtt  ai|d  i(l 
other  times  Sophia,  ^^ 
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Tbe  Gholcadar  who  arrested  the 

fTisoner  proved,  that  he  found 
iin  lying  on  the  same  bed  with  the 
deceased,  who  was  in  a  state  of  in* 
sensibility  and  bleeding    profuse- 

*  Sauibol  sworn*  I  belong  to  the 
SibtoUah  Thannah ;  I  was  yester- 
day informed  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Bebee  Nancy  that  two 
of  her  tenants  were  fighting.  I 
lent  two  chokedars  to  arrest  thero^ 
And  in  8  short  time  one  came  back 
and  told  me  a  marder  had  beea 
committed.  I  went  to  the  spot 
and  found  the  prisoner  in  custody ; 
on  going  into  the  room  I  saw  the 
deceased  bleeding;  the  landlady 
tied  her  head  up,  and  I  sent  her  la 
a  palankeen  to  the  hospiial.  On 
inquiring  I  ascertained  from  a 
little  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased, that  the  wounds  had  been 
inflicted  with  a  ruler  which  she 
brought  to  me.  The  prtsouer  con- 
fessed at  the  Thannah  that  he  had 
struck  the  deceased  with  the  ruler; 
lie  said  he  had  lived  with  her  21 
years,  and  had  3  or  4  children  by 
lier,  but  that  lately  she  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  another  man,  the. 
idea  of  which  he  could  not  bear» 
and  that  now  as  he  had  killed  her 
lie  should  meet  his  own  fate. 

Maria  DeCruze,  eontmonfy  called 
Bebee  Nancy,  sworn.  The  deceased 
was  my  tenant,  I  was  called  yes- 
terday at  about  7  o'clock  by  Maria 
I>eroaario,  who  told  me  that  the 
prisoner  and  the  deceased  had 
been  fighting  and  were  bleeding; 
1  ran  to  their  room  door  and  saw 
them  both  lying  on  a  mat»  I  went 
to  the  Thannah  and  stated  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  Thannadar  who 
came  with  me,  the  deceased  was 
sent  to  the  hospital 

To  a  Juryman,  The  deceased 
was  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
about  30,  she  had  a  daughter  the 
mother  of  two  children. 

.  Verdict  WilpulMurdbr  against 
'Amhony  Deroxarh.^Jiurk.  April 
3« 
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SUPREME  GOURT,^April  U« 

Second  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  ler^ 

miner  for  tke  present  year^ 
At  half  past    10  o'olook,    His* 
Lordship    tbe  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
John  Franks  and  Sir  Edward  Kyftn 
entered  the  Court,  an  J   afier  tho 
usual  Proclamation  had  been  made, 
the    following   Grand   Jury   was^ 
sworn  r 
JRoBBRT  Saunoer^  Esq.  Foreman* 

John  Storm, 

Mathew  Law, 

K;  R.  Mackensie^ 

D,  F.  Renney, 

F.  Gillaudors, 

A.  F.  Smith, 

D.  Cunningham, 

John  Lowev 

F.  T.  Fergusson, 

Edward  Barnett, 

C.  T.  Glass, 

James  Cullen, 

David  Hunter, 

C.  Mackenzie, 

Sarkies  J.  Sarkieff, 

P.  M.  Wynch, 

John  Reddall, 

R.  J.  Bagshftw, 

Rowland  Allport^ 

William  Limoncf, 

Mathew  Gisborne,  and 

William  Patrick,  Fsqrs. 
Sir  John  Franks  briefly  charged 
the  Grand  Jury,  he  said  he  was 
happy  to  inform,  them  that  there 
were  but  few  cases  to  come  beforo 
them,  and  amongst  those  with  the 
exception  of  two  for  murder,  he 
was  happy  to  find  there  were  none 
of  any  serious  importance.  Of 
the  cases  of  murder  His  Lordship 
said,  he  would  not  then  enter  into 
tlie  evidence,  but  as  to  those  ac« 
cused  of  Burglary  be  felt  it  ne* 
oessary  to  say,  that  to  constitute 
that  charge  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  had  forci* 
Uy  entered  into  a  dwelling  house 
by  night  with  intent  to  steal,  this 
his  Lordship  said,  the  law  requir" 
ed,  and  unless  the  Grand  Jury 
thought  the  evidence  sufiiciently 
satisfactory,  they  would  not  find 
the  bills.  His  Lordship  next.dreir 
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the  attention  of  tbe  Grand  Jury  to 
a  case  of  Forgery  which  he  said^ 
was  of  importance  in  a  mercantile 
coantry,  the  prisoner  was  charged 
^ith  forging  a  note  of  tbe  Bank 
of  Bengal,  and  with  uttering  the 
same  knowing  it  to  be  forged;  on 
tbe  first  part  of  the  charge  his  Lord- 
ship said  he  had  read  the  informa- 
tions and  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  they  were  insufficient  to  prove 
it»  with  respect  to  the  latter  part, 
it  most  necessarily  depend  on  cir- 
eamstantial  evidence  tbe  value  of 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Grand 
Jury  would  have  to  determine. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  saying 
that  as  the  rest  of  tbe  cases  on  the 
Calendar  were  of  ordinary  import- 
ance, he  would  not  detain  the 
Grand  Jury.  . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
different  prisoners  who  are  to  be 
tried  at  the  present  Session  of  Oyer 
iLnd  Terminer,  and  the  crimes  with 
which  they  stand  charged : 

Nicholas  DeMonte,  for  tbe  wilful 
murder  of  Francisco  BeCruz. 

Anthony  Derozurio,  for  the  wil. 
ful  murder  of  Sophia  aliat  Janeth 
Derozario. 

Annunehundiv  Duihf  for  con- 
apiracy. 

Enumbux  Moonthie^  for  an  as- 
sault. 

Takoor  Don,  for  felony. 
.  I^uchon  Dau^  for  felony. 

Charles  Waleot  and  John  Cox, 
for  stealing  a  gold  watch,  seal, 
chain  and  keys,  value  458  Sa.  Rs. 

Tumtfdif  Mootyn,  for  stealing 
five  pieces  of  Madras  Cloth,  150 
Sa.  Rs. 

Ghases,  for  Burglariously  enter- 
ing the  house  of  William  Linton, 
and  feloniously  stealing  thereout 
seven  threatical  dresses  and  other 
articles  of  value,  the  property  of 
the  said  William  Linton. 

Moosdsn,  for  stealing  articles  to 
tbe  amount  of  871  Sa.  Rs.  the  pro- 
perty of  Christopher  Biden. 

GoUum  Nuhas,  for  stealing  a 
Bank  Note,  value  500  Sa.  Rs, 

MnehwMlnnd  Shmh  Jam,  for 
forgery.^air*.  April  14.       ' 


SUPRBUE  COURT,--ArRiLlX 

William  Morton,  y.   J/imly 

Ally  KJm. 

Counsel  for  tho  Plaintiff,  Metirt 

Turton  and  Dickens.   AtiondtSf 

Messrs.  Stacy  and  BaUis, 
Counsel  for  the  Defendant,  Metsru 

Pearson,  Miiuhin,  Prinsep  ani^ 

CUland.  Attomies,  Messrs.  Tate, 

Ronald  and  Master. 

Chief  Justico.  The  evidence  in 
this  case  has  gone  to  a  very  gieat 
length,  but  it  has  been  in  many 
points  wide  of  those  faeUon  vbiok 
our  judgment  as  to  the  Jurisdie- 
tion,  must  mainly  depend. 

When  tbe  material  faets  are 
stated,  tbe  case  will  be  foand  to  be 
in  a  very  narrow  compass,  1  will 
state  the  facts  which  I  cooceiveto 
be  established  beyond  ail  dispata 
by  tbe  evidence,  and  then  it  vtU 
be  found  that  tbe  whole  depends  on 
one  point  which  is  a  questioaoT 
law  and  not  of  fact. 

1st. — I  considered  it  establiakd 
beyond  all  doubt  and  admitted  ta 
both  sides  that  the  Defendant  is  a 
Mabomedan  native  of  India,  wbe 
resided  at  the  time  of  the  eom« 
mencement  of  the  suit  at  Fatteli* 
Gbur  within  the  Company's  tcKri- 
tories,  and  that  he  never  actaally 
resided  in  Calcutta. 

Sd.—That  tbe  Defendant  in  tbe 
year  1821,  directed  Aga  Kor- 
boloi  Mahomed  to  proceed  to  Cal« 
cutta,  and  there  carry  on  a  trade  in 
the  name  of  Meeraa  Maboned  Afi 
Khan,  bis  great  nephew  and  beir. 

3d.— That  Aga  Knrboloi  Ma* 
homed  did  accordingly  proceed  to 
Calcutta,  and  was  subsequently  kt 
into  possession  of  a  house,  sad 
Imanm  fiarrah,  belonging  to  tbs 
Defendant  for  the  purpose  of  oar- 
Tying  on  that  trade,  which  boaie 
and  Imaun^  Barrah,  be  was  at  the 
same  time  told,  would  be  transfai* 
red  to  the  great  nephew  of  tbe  D^ 
fendant. 

4th.— That  he    waa   entnuied 
with  a  Tcry  large  cafMtal^  i 
purpose  of  tradci  haviaf  i 
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in  one  fortnight  17  lacks  of  Ra« 
pees.  That  in  this  trade  fluch  di- 
rections as  he  received  were  from 
the  Defendant,  but  the  trade  was 
ordered  to  be  carried  on  and  books 
kept  headed  by  a  certain  number 
853,  which  the  witness  Aga  Kur- 
bbloi  Mahomed  has  sworn,  an- 
swers to  or  makes  the  name  of 
Mahomed  All  Khan,  the  nephew 
of  Defendant. 

'  6th.— That  the  whole  of  this 
Company's  paper  was  either  deli- 
vered or  sent  to  him  by  the  De- 
fendant. 

6th.<— That  there  is  howe^erno 
direct  evidence  that  any  part  of 
this  Company's  paper  stood  in  the 
name  of  the  Defendant  or  even 
that  it  belonged  to  him.  The  great- 
er part  being  certainly  in  the 
nameof  Mahomed  AH  Khan  and 
other  members  of  the  Defendant's 
family. 

7tb.^That  Aga  Korboloi  Ma- 
bomed  drew  in  respect  of  these 
funds  and  had  an  account  with 
Agents  here,  but  the  account  was 
in  bis  own  name. 

From  all  these  fact  I  con- 
clnde,  that  the  whole  capital  em- 
ployed in  trade  was  advanced  to 
Aga  Kurboloi  Mahomed  by  the 
Pefendant,  and  secondly  that  the 
Jpefendant  had  the  power  of  con- 
troul  and  directed  what  should  be 
done  in  the  trade. 

And  here  I  must  remark,  that 
I  shoald  not  have  passed  over  arti 
unimportant  the  evidence  of  Ma- 
jor Dunlop,  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  gentleman's  evidence 
extremely  material.  By  his  evi- 
dence, i  find  that  after  the  trade 
had  been  carried  on  for  some  years, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  transactions 
between  this  Defendant  and  the 
house  of  McClintock  and  Co,  that 
in  all  the  negociations  relating  to 
those  transactions,  the  Defendant 
dealt  as  a  principal,  that  the  only 
name  used  was  the  Defendants, 
and  the  name  of  Mahomed  Ali 
Khan  was  never  onee  mentioned. 
Kow  in  these  transactions  we  find 
tha  Defead&ttt  requiring  the  posses- 


sion of  Indigo  Factories  to  be  de- 
livered to  himself  and  demanding 
various  securities  for  a  large  debt 
all  for  himself,  now  is  not  th;s 
evidence  of  property  as  complete 
as  can  be  desired,  even  as  to  real 
property  possession  is  strong  evi« 
dence,  as  to  personal  property  it 
is  still  strong-er.  Then  what  have 
we  to  oppose  to  this  evidence  of 
property  in  the  Defendant  ?  All 
the  directions  that  were  given 
about  the  trade  were  given  by  the 
Defendant.  There  is  no  express 
evidence  of  any  directions  given 
but  by  him.  To  be  sure  the  }^iU 
ness  Aga  Korboloi  Mahomed  has 
said  in  a  vaj^ue  and  general  way, 
that  he  sometimes  received  letters 
from  Mahomed  Ali  Khan,  some- 
times from  his  father  and  grand- 
father, but  this  must  be  listened 
to  with  reserve,  and  all  the  spe- 
cific directions  that  have  boea 
proved  in  evidence,  have  come 
from  the  Defendant,  and  these 
establish  that  whilst  their  funds- 
were  used  in  trade  the  Defendant^ 
exercised  a  controul  over  them  ^ 
and  directed  how  they  should  be 
employed. 

Then  we  have  no  evidence  to . 
oppose  to  all  this,  except  the  de- 
claration of  Aga  Kurboloi  Maho- 
med. But  he  is  the  Defendant's 
own  agent  and  I  have  said  before 
and  I  say  again,  that  his  evidence 
is  to  be  regarded  with  the  greatest 
suspicion.  This  witness  tells  us 
that  he  kept  the  books  headed  nitb 
the  name  of  Mahomed  Ali  Khaa 
(in  figures)  and  that  policies  were 
effected  by  witness  in  that. name* 
All  this  is  suspicions.  The  use  of 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan's  name  a- 
mounts  to  nothing.  It  is  admitted 
throughout  that  his  name  waa 
used,  and  that  the  Defendant  wish- 
ed the  trade,  to  be  considered  as 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan's,  but  it  is  oa 
these  very  facts  that  the  question 
arises  between  the  parties,  it  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  the'  name  of 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan  was  used,  and 
that  alone  when  the  point  in  disputeTp 
is  whether  the  holding  forth  thai 
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name  was  not  a  frand?  wlietber 
it  were  fairly  used  or  not? 

N  o  means  have  been  shewn  by 
which  Mahomed  All  Khan  could 
have  become  possessed  of  proper- 
ty to  sach  an  amount.  The  mere 
assertion  of  Aga  Kurboloi  Maho- 
med by  no  means  rebuts  the  strong 
presumption  that  it  was  the  De- 
fendant arising  from  the  evidence 
and  particularly  from  that  given 
by  Major  Dunlop.  In  that  ne go- 
elation  for  the  settlement  of  the 
^accounts  in  which  the  Defendant 
was  acting  as  for  himself,  why 
ahoald  he  not  have  disclosed  it  to 
that  gentleman  ? 

I  cannot  suppose  that  if  any  of 
the  members  of  the  firm  of  Alex- 
ander and  Co.  or  any  other  house 
^ho  acted  as  agentu  pf  Aga  Kur- 
boioi  had  been  called  as  witnesses 
and  asked  this  question,  **  would 
jou  not  have  refused  to  go  on  in 
any  transactions  with  Aga  Kur- 
boloi Mahomed,  if  the  Defendant 
kad  written  down  to  say  that  he 
had  recalled  his  authority  to  ihe 
Aga  ?'*  tliat  they  would  have  de- 
nied that  they  would  not  have 
gone  on,  and  I  wish  I  had  asked 
Uie  same  question  of  Mr,  McClin 
tock. 

I  believe  that  if  it  had  been 
asked  of  any  of  these  gentle- 
men, the  answer  would  have 
been  that  they  would  not  have 
acted  on  the  directions  of  the 
Aga,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
Defendant,  and  then  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  by  all  reasonable  rules 
of  evidence  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  capital  and 
the  trade  were  those  of  the  De- 
fendant, and  no  declarations  of  A  ga 
Kurboloi  Mahomed  as  to  the  con- 
Tersation  which  he  says  passed 
between  himself,  the  Defendant 
and  the  grand  father  of  Mahomed 
AH  Khan  can  alter  that  conclusion. 
I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat 
here,  that  on  this  point  and  some 
others  I  do  not  fully  believe  the 
evidence  of  that  witness. 

That  the  trade  and  capital  were 
those  of  the  Defendant,  I  am  sa- 


tisfied, and  I  am  also  satisfied  that 
the  house  as  far  as  there  can  be 
property  in  any  part  of  an  £roam 
Barrah,  was  the  property  of  the 
Defendant,  nor  does  it  alter  the 
case  that  this  vntness  has  said  that 
the  Defendant  told  him  it  should  be 
transferred  to  his  nephew.  If  the 
Advocate  General  wishes  I  wil( 
take  it  as  if  the  witness  had  sard 
that  it  was  afterwards  transferred, 
still  it  would  make  no  difference 
in  my  mind.  Such  declaratiou 
are  open  to  suspicion,  and  if  we 
ronclude  the  trade  and  the  capital 
were  the  Defendant's  our  conclu* 
sion  that  the  house  was  also  his 
must  follow. 

But  then,  beyond  that  a  most 
material  question  arises,  \iz. 
whether  on  the  evidence  of  Aga 
Korboloi,  even  taking  for  granted 
that  Mahomed  Ali  Khan  was  a 
mere  shadow,  and  the  Defendant 
the  person  substantially  interested^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Aga 
was  not  the  tenant  of  the  De- 
fendant in  this  house,  and  did  not 
occupy  merely  as  the  Defendant's 
servant  ? 

I  think  in  England,  no  Eject- 
ment could  have  been  brought 
by  the  Defendant  against  the 
Aga,  without  proving  a  previ- 
ous notice  to  quit.  And  though 
here  he  may  not  be  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year,  1  think  though  a  Ma« 
homedan,  he  would  be  held  at  least 
a  tenant  at  will,  and  if  so,it  wouIA 
become  a  pure  question  of  law  on 
this  point,  whether  the  Defendant 
is  liable  to  the  Jurisdiction, 

On  the  whole  I  think,  I  shall 
conclude  that  Aga  Kurboloi  Ma- 
homed carried  on  general  trade  as 
a  Merchant  in  Calcutta  for  the 
Defendant.  But  that  he  contrac- 
ted no  debts  nor  obtained  goods  on 
credit,  and  lastly  that  lie  occopied 
the  house  of  the  Defendant,  not  as 
a  servant,  but  as  a  tenant  at  will. 

Upon  this  my  conclusion  in  Hiir 
will  be  that  merely  trading  witiito 
Calcutta,  without  incarrip^ 
or    obtaining   credit,   won" 
make  the  principal  wtid 
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capital,  aniT  got  tite  whole  of  the 

Jrofits  of  the  trade  liable  to  the 
urisdiction,  unless  that  principal 
had  also  a  dwelling  house  within 
Calcutta.  Then  as  to  the  fact  I 
think,  the  Defendant  had  a  dwel- 
ling house  here,  and  as  mxreb  pro^ 
perty  as  he  could  have  in  an  Imam 
Barrah,  but  if  AgaKurl^oloi  Ma- 
homed occupied  that  house  as  a 
tenanU  I  do  not  think  such  an 
occupation  would  make  his  prin- 
cipal subject  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
because  I  think  that  an  actual  oc« 
cupation  by  himself  or  servant  is 
necessary  to  make  a  man  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court. 
And  I  think  this  the  only  safe 
ground  to  act  upon  where  the  Ju- 
risdiction depends  on  Inhabitancy. 
Though  I  incline  to  think  that  Aga 
Kurboloi  Mahomed  was  the  tenant 
of  the  Defendant  in  this  house^  and 
did  not  occupy  it  as  a  servant  for 
him.  I  may  perhaps  on  a  review 
of  the  evidence,  see  cause  to  alter 
my  opinion.  This  is  not  my  final 
judgment. 

Sir  John  Franks.  My  opinion 
on  the  point  in  dispute,  is  formed 
from  a  general  review  of  the  whole 
evidence.  I  look  to  the  general 
results  and  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  particulars.  For 
this  reason  my  judgment  will  be 
brief,  more  especially  as  the  Chief 
Justice  has  gone  at  length  through 
the  evidence,  and  I  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  facts. 

When  1  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try,  and  had  occasion  to  consider 
the  acts  of  Parliament  on  which 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  de- 
pends, I  found  the  subject  involr* 
ed  in  considerable  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty.  The  13th  George  3d,  the 
act  by  which  the  Supreme  Court  was 
created,  would  lead  me  from  the 
terms  employed  to  suppose,  that 
the  only  persons  whom  it  was  ori- 
ginally contemplated  to  make  the 
objects  of  our  Jurisdiction,  were 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  in  Bengal, 
Behar  and  Orissa.  Howeyer,  in 
w  tetters  patent  in  the  13th  sec- 


tion, the  word  Residents  of  Cal* 
cutta  is  used,  and  in  the  21  st 
George,  c.  7.  section  24.  the  term 
Inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  since 
that  time  therefore  it  may  be  ad« 
mitted  that  both  native  Residenti 
and  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta  aro 
properly  subject  to  our  Jurisdic* 
tioi.  On  the  use  of  the  latter 
term,  viz.  that  of  "  Inhabitants"  tho 
question  is  what  constrnctiou  we 
are  to  give  to  it  coupled  with  the 
section  of  the  statute  in  which  it 
is  employed,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
law  as  stated  by  the  Advocate  Ge- 
neral, as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  From  the  cases  cited  by 
the  other  side  and  which  he  com* 
mented  upon,  it  appears  clear, 
that  it  is  always  construed  with 
reference  to  the  context,  and  the 
object  of  the  act  of  Parliament  in 
which  it  is  employed,  and  bear^ 
that  meaning,  which  is  roost  con* 
formable  to  the  objects  of  the  act. 
To  shew  that  it  is  a  word  both  of 
Tcry  extensive  and  of  very  iimiteil 
meaning  in  a  legal  sense,  I  may 
cite  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  quoted  by  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral V.  Foster  10.  Vesey  Jonr.  33d. 

[Here  the  learned  Judge  read  an 
opposite  passage  from  the  above 
case.] 

Such  being  tho  case,  the  ques- 
tion  here  is,  whether  the  word  In- 
habitant shall  bear  an  enlarged  or 
a  limited  meaning.  When  I  came 
here  I  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  these  Judges  who 
had  long  presided  in  the  Court, 
and  particularly  by  the  advice  and 
opinions  of  Sir  Antony  Buller,  who 
had  had  great  experience.  From 
his  advice  and  the  former  decisions 
of  other  Judges,  I  have  always 
considered  that  there  are  here  two 
descriptions  of  Inhabitants,  one 
actual,  the  other  only  construe* 
tive,  and  from  the  institution  of 
the  Court,  I  find  these  two  have 
always  prevailed  as  grounds  of 
Jurisdiction,  and  such  persons  are 
GonstructiTely  inhabitant^  as  car|j[^ 


pc^^xyiil 
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on.  trade,  an4  ^^y^  establUhments 

for  tb^t  purpose  in  Calcutta. 

.  In  ihiB  Mooantry  iadeedv  it  is 
much  mora  difficult  to  get  at  the 
trath  in  any  transaction  than  where 
I  have  had  experience.  In  Rngland 
Ihe  qnestions  that  ariM  are  what 
is  the  contract,  bat  here  there  is  a 
constant  question  arising,  which  I 
hardly  ever  knew  arise  elsewhere, 
and  that  is  not  only  what  is  the 
contract  but  also  who  are  the  con- 
tracting parties.  In  the  mysteri- 
ous ttansictions  of  these  people, 
it  is  necessary  always  to  be  on 
your  guard  against  appearances 
and  to  look  out  for  the  truth, 
names  are  no  criterion  of  interest, 
the  best  test  is  who  furiiisbes  the 
money. 

I  find  in  this  evidence,  that  there 
is  a  house  of  business  in  Calcutta, 
supported  by  lari^e  funds,  and  that 
an  extensive  business  is  carried  on. 
Then  "km  I  to  look  to  the  name 
only  in  which  this  is  carried  on. 
No,  but  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  capital  comes.  When  I  dis- 
coTcr  tliis  I  am  sure,  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  money  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  firm.  What 
is  the  legal  test  of  property  in  a 
firm  or  partnership  therein  but  a 
share  of  the  profits;  and  is  it  to 
l>e  supposed  that  he  who  Ands 
the  whole  funds  has  no  share  in 
the  profits?  I  find  In  this  case  a 
house  of  business  in  Calcntta,  I 
find  it  carried  on  by  an  Agent,  and 
I  find  that  the  Defendant,  a  man 
of  rank  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  India,  has  communications  with 
him,  and  that  immense  funds  have 
.  flowed  from  the  Defendant  to  the 
witness  Aga  Kurboloi  Mahomed. 
From  this  short  view,  I  conclude, 
that  the  trade  was  substantially 
the  Defendant's,  and  that  the  Aga 
was  his  Agent. 

I  think  it  nnneccssary  to  con- 
sider the  point  ol'  law  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  house  by  t^^nants 
or  by  servants,  because  the  evi- 
dence has  shewn  that  there  were 
:^<mVUiUy  in. this  house  of  the 


Dafeiidantrlii#/fiimsiii»V^  «''Aft 
and  soph  are  servants. 

It  would  be  so  considered  in 
England  and  the  principles  of  de- 
cision would-be  tile  same.  It  ii 
true  that  the  polioy  of  statoto  of 
fraud  avoids  in  general  all  paiel 
contracts  not  in  writing,  bot  bow 
has  that  statute  affected  the  eaio 
of  a  man  who  boys  land  with  the 
money  of  another.  In  such  case 
the  vender  is  made  a  trustee,  and 
the  land  is  charged  with  a  re- 
sulting trust  for  tho  boaefit  of 
the  owner  of  the  money.  I  mea« 
tion  this  by  way  of  illastratioD. 
[The  learned  Judge  also  dted  a 
passage  from  C.  B.  Gilberts,  For. 
Horn,  by  way  of  eonflrmatioo.  j 
The  principles  of  law  in  tbeso 
mattecs  agree  with  tho  principles 
of  natural  jastice  and  Equity. 

The  funds  here  and  the  benefit 
arising  from  them  are  the  Defen- 
dants. Supposing  the  Aga  inclined 
to  dispute  this  how  oonld  he  set 
ap  as  a  defence  that  the  boose 
and  the  trade  were  not  Defen* 
dant's  because  carried  on  \n  Iris 
nephew's  name.  The  ownership 
of  the  capital  would  be  the  test  of 
the  real  trader  not  the  name  olthe 
firm.  Upon  the  evidenoe  as  it  nam 
appears,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Defendant  is  subject  to  the  Junta 
diction  of  this  Court. 

Sir  E.  i2y«fi.— In  my  opinion 
the  burden  of  proof  in  this  issue, 
lies  on  the  Plaintiff.  It  is  for  hiB 
to  shew  that  he  has  provei  the 
Jurisdiction.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  Jurisdiction,  one  arising  freaa 
actual  residence  in  Calcutta^  tbe 
other  constructive,  arising  from  iIm 
possession  of  a  dwelling  hodso 
which  is  occupied  by  a  servant, 
and  in  this  case  tho  whole  qoes- 
tion  turns  on  this  point,  vis.  Has 
the  Plaintiff  proved  that  the  J>ft* 
fendant  by  himself  or  bis  servasts 
occupied  a  bouse  in  Calootta  ?  •  On 
this  point  there  is  no  ovideacs  sit 
at],  except  the  evidence  ^  j|f» 
Kurboloi  Mahomed.    It  bsS  '  " 


said  that  he  is  the  ageal  4iUte 
DcfeAd»Bt,  botiio  is  Aimf,i^KSm 
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of  tbo  Plaintiff;  and  it  is  on  bis 
testimony  that  the  Plaintiff  mast 
establish  bis  ease,  if  established  at 
aH.  There  are  three  ways  of  ami- 
stderins  this  witness's  evidenoe. 
He  is  either  a  witness  of  truth  or 
he  is  not.  If  Aga  Karboloi  Ma- 
homed is  to  be  considered  as  a 
witness  of  troth*  there  is  an  end  of 
the  PlaintifTs  case.  H  he  is  not 
a  witness  of  truth » there  is  equally 
.an  end  of  the  case.  The  third 
point  of  view  is  the  only  one  in 
which  we  can  look  at  his  testimo- 
ny, so  as  to  support  the  PlaintifTs 
case,  and  that  is  by  neither  reject- 
ing; nor  admitting  the  evidence 
as  a  whole.  But  we  must  say  that 
we  believe  so  muoh  of  it  as  makes 
for  the  Plaintiff^  and  disbelieve  all 
that  is  in  favour  of  the  Defendant. 
Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
in  no  case  such  a  course  should  be 
taken,  but  whenever  done,  it  is 
usual  to  expect  that  some  corro- 
boration  shall  be  given  to  such 
pastsofaucha  witnesS'S  testimony 
as  are  admitted.  But  in  this  case 
Aga  Knrboloi  Mahomed  is  the  sole 
witness  of  the  Plaintiff,  and  is  he 
eonfiraied  suflioientky,  is  he  con- 
firmed at  all.  1  think  not,  how 
Iben  can  we  place  any  dependance 
on  him,  if  we  look  on  him  in  such 
alight? 

There  was  something  said  in  the 
opening  speech  of  the  Plaintiff's 


the  deed,  but  I  do  not  tbinit  tbat^ 
was  enough.  Notiee  ought  to 
have  been  served  also-on  the  per* 
son  who  in  the  PlaintifTs  counsel' 
in  his  opening  speech,  is  mentioned 
aa  the  nominal  owner. 

I  think  it  estoblished  that  tho 
money  with  which  the  trade  was 
carried  on,  was  the  Defendant'^, 
but  I  am  not  therefore  to  imply 
that,  because  the  money  was-  his, 
the  house  was  his  also,  and  tho 
profits  of  the  trade. 

I  think  that  the  evidence  that 
the  trade  was  never  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  the  Defendant,  is  en« 
titled  to  some  weight.  It  is  at 
least  primA  faeii  proof,  when  a 
tradto  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
a  person,  that  the  trade  is  his,  and 
if  so,  the  presumption  here  would 
be  that  the  trade  was  the  trade  o£ 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan. 

I  am  not  well  acquainted .  wit& 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Eas* 
tern  Countries,  and.may  pay  there- 
fore more  regard  to  the  statements 
of  counsel  on  such  matters  than 
is  due  to  them,  but  I  confess  1  seo 
nothing  improbable  or  extravagant 
in  tlie  notion,  that  this  Defendant 
should  wish  to  establish  his  no< 
phew  and  natural  heir  in  this  trade^ 
and  shouldhave  let  him  have  the 
possession  of  the  profits.  Nor  do 
I  conceive  that  the  evidence  of  Ma« 


oianseT.ofa  deed  of  gift  by  which    i^J  Dunlop  militates  against  this 
the  Defendant  conveyed  or   pre-    view^  I  think  it  very  natural  that 


tonded  to  convey  his  house  in  Cai- 
oatta,  to  his  great  nephew..  This 
deed  was  impeached,  and  suspicion 
was  thrown  on  it  by  the  PlaintifTs 
counsel,  and  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  after  it  was  so  mentioned, 
tlMtwe  are  in  some  measure,  to 
lake  it,  that  there  is>  saoh  a  deed, 
mud  that  the  possession  of  the  De» 
londant  has  been  changed  ;  and 
iben  I  think  that  the  Plaintiff 
ought  to  have  given  some  evidence 
to  rebut  this  especially,  as  the  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  on  him.  It  may 
bo  said  that  the  Plaintiff  did  all  he 
^ras  bound  to  do  in  serving  a  no- 
tiee oa  the  DefeidaiU  to  prodnee 


the  Defendant  should  have  inter- 
ested himself  in  this  matter  and 
have  interfered  for  his  nephew^ 
nor  do  1  consider  it  unlikely,  thjit 
he  should  have  omitted  to  mentioa 
his  name  in  those  negociations.  Tho 
Defendant  might  think  his  owit 
would  carry  more  weight. 

Prom  the  way  I  looken  the  evi* 
denee,  no  questions  of  law  arise. 
It  is  a  mere  dry  question  of  fact, 
I  am  not  satisfied  of  the  fact  that 
tho  Defendant  had  a  house  or  ser- 
vants in  Calcutta,  and  the  Plain- 
tiff having  failed  to  prove  this  to 
my  satisfaotion,  it  follows  that  I 
should  ttonsait.bim  spon  the  Jurii^ 
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-4M>iV>n.  I  may  kowever»  seo 
cause  to  changQ  my  opiaioo,  aad 
wUl  look  agaia  tbroagh  tba  4vi^ 
4^aQ*-«»iSfNr^rw«  April  16. 

SUPREME  C0UUT,--Aprii.14. 

Second  d%y  of  the  Sessions  ofQyer 
and  TerminfT^ 

Barona  Sir  Jo«n  Franks. 

Ghazee  was  put  to  tiio  bar* 
obarged  wkbi  burglary  and  rob- 
l^iery  Id  tbe  boa4fi.of  Williani  I^a* 
ton. 

William  Linton^  I  live  in  Sboit 
Sasar^street^  and  remember  going 
tp  bed  CD  the  nip^ht  of  tbe  31st  of 
IHarchlast,  at  about  tbe  bour  of 
ten  o'clock  ;  1  slept  on  the  second 
Atoryat  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the 
house,  and  the  door  of  ray  room 
wa^  fastened  on  the  inside  ;  the 
-Kate  of  the  compound  is  always 
fastened,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  shut 
the  outer  door  of  the  house,  I  was 
awake  at  about  half  past  three  by 
niy  Sirdar  Bearer  who  said  there 

iare  or)  were  thieves  in  the  house  ; 
got  up  and  went  down  to  my 
dressing  room,  I  observed  one  of 
the  doors  leading  into  the  ooitH 
pound  open,  some  keys  were  lying 
about,  some  at  and  some  near  the 
door,  some  on  the  ring,  two  or  three 
off  it ;  tbe  latter  appeared  bent  as  if 
they  had  been  used  trying  to  open 
some  of  the  boxes  or  drawers,  my 
clothes  were  scattered  about  tbe 
room,  and  1  observed  a  sword  had 
been  taken  and  also  some  clothes.  I 
next  ascertained  that  the  outer 
If  ate  of  the  compound  was  closed 
and  had  not  been  opened,  it  then 
occurred  to  me  that  whosoever  en- 
tered my 'house  must  have  come 
over  the  baokwall.  I  took  my 
Sirdar  Bearer  and  his  son  went 
Tound  Wood-Street  and  turned 
into  a  Gully  in  which  are  situated 
iiome  unoccupied  lower  roomed 
houses  which  are  at  the  back  of  my 
l^remises.  I  stood  at  the  door  of 
one  of  them,  and  sent  my  servants 
insidetoasoertaiiiif  any  person  was 


QOAcesal^d  thei#,  they  gaveaa  aianii 
and  I  s^w  tbe  prisoner  contag  t»-. 
ward#  me,  he  held  a  bundle  in  one 
haiod  aad  what  I  conceivcvd  to  bs 
the  sword  wrapped  up  in  a  vhit& 
^lothia  the  otbisr  ;  vehen^  be  sav 
me.  hQ  dcopped  the  buqdle  aad 
flourished  the'  sword,  on  his  ap- 
proaching me»  I  grappled  him  and 
knocked  him  down,  1  took  him, 
the  bundle  and  sword  to  tbe  Than- 
nah,  I  examined  tbe  bundle^  its 
QOntents  with  the  exception  oC  a 
small  iron  instrument  were  nune^ 
I  went  to  bed  on  my  return  and  on 
rising  in  the  morning  my  bearer 
took  me  into  a  Verandaii  and 
showed  me  where  dressing  cases 
bad  been  opened «  At  about  4 
o*Qloekin  the  afier noon  of  the  same 
day  my  servant  informed  me  Uiat 
a  person  bad  discovered  a  bondld 
in  the  next  house  to  the  one  I  ar- 
rested tiie  prisoner  iO)  ita*  eonteats 
were  mine. 

Mr,  Habherly  prodnoed  tbe 
property  from  tbe  Police  OlBoe, 
witness  identified  it  as  bis. 

Roy 00,  I  am  in  the.  service  of 
Mr.  Linton,  I  remember  my  masla^ 
going  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  March,  last,  at  about  10 
o'clock,  loannotsay  that  ail  tbe 
door3  of  my  master's  room  wen 
fastened,  as  there  are  communica* 
tsons  between  it  and  tbe  female 
servant's  room.  I  aaw  a  window 
open  on  thatnigbt,  so  went  simI 
roused  my  master ;  we  went  to  tbs 
dressing  room  and  found  the  wis* 
dow.  and  Western  door  open.  I 
fastened  tbe  door  on  tbe  night  ia 
question,  some  artidea  weiemi»» 
sad. 

IFiViwM.  identified  the  properlf 
and  said  these  things  were  in  my 
master's  room  on  that  night*  I 
afterwards  went  aooompanied  by 
my  son  into  a  house  at  the  bask 
of  Mr.  Linton's  premises,  my  mssirt 
stood  attiiegate,  I  had  a-  laotsm 
and  saw  person  tyingp  up  a  bnndll^ 
I  gave  the  alarm  and  tlio<  peiHi 
made  off*  I  ran  one  'wt^-  mf  soi 
another,  and  t>a  oomitigi-iipf 
master!  fbonitha-    ' 
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«iMmdy,  keVtt  taken  to  (be  Than*        His  LotdsLijj  in  chargk^g  Ifib 

"*1j  -1    TM^'  .  ..,  '"""y  *^***  *^**  *"  ^''^•'^  to  «<>nstf- 

JO  the  Prisoner.    I  did  ik>t  see    tute  the  crime  of  bursary,  it  ^^ 

yoD  floorish  a  aword  when  in  tny    necessary  tliat  a  dwellibr   ironfle 

ttiaster'a  wstody,  nor  did  I  ever    should  be  entered  by  night  with 

intent  to  steal.   It  is  not  necessary, 
(said  His  Lordship)  that  the  entry 


see  yon  in  his  house. 

hunger,  I  remember  being  in 
(hs  employment  of  Mr.  Linton  ofi 
tlie  30th  of  March  last,  on  the 
night  ot  that  day  I  undressed  him 
in  a  room  on  the  lower  story  where 
he  usually  dresses  and  undresses; 
all  his  clothes  were  there  ob  that 
night. 

WUntHi    identified    the   things 

produced  a^  having  been  in  the 

room  OB  the  night  in  question.    I 

saw  my  father  (the  last  witness) 

fasten  the  door    before  going  to 

bed,  I  sleep  in  a  verandah  in  the 

lower  story.    I  was  awoke  in  the 

night  by  my  father,  we  went  into 

the  dressing  room  and  found  the 

door  open  which  had  been  bolted 

on  the  inside,  I  did  not  observe  if 

violence  had  been  used  to  effect  an 

entry ;   we  searched  a  house  at  the 

back  of  my  masters   and  arrested 

the  prisoner. 

Sunder,  I  know  the  compound 
at  the  back  of  Mr.  Linton's  pre- 
ttiises;  1  was  employed  there  in 
M  arch  last  (not  at  night)  found  some 
things  in  a  heap  there,  which  1  left 
with  Mr.  Linton's  Sirdar  Bearer 
and  another  person  and  went  and 
gave  information  at  tlie  Thannah. 

Golunchur  Roy.  I  remember  the 
prisoner  having  been  brought  to 
the  Thannah  by  Mr.  Linton,  to- 
ther  With  a  bundle  and  a  sword, 
which  things  were  delivered  to  Mr. 
HabberLy  in  my  presence  at  the 
Police. 

The  prisoner  in  his  defence  said 
that  be  had  been  parsing  along 
thd  atreet  a  little  before  Gunfire 
dn  the  night  in  question,  and  thai 
lie  observed  Mr.  Linton  and  his 
tervaht^  threatening  every  person 
they  mM,  h^  in  consequence  ran 
dlf  and  so  did  many  others.  Mr. 
UntoB's  aefVafit  struck  him,  and 
wheti  he  called  out  for  assistance 
^^ J  iii«Vf«d  him  into  the  lane* 
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should  be  a  forcible  one,  if  a  room 
is  closed,  the  Spring  of  a  bolt  or 
the  lifting  of  a  latch  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  offence,  let  that 
bolt  or  that  latch  be  ever  so  smalK 
If  you  believe  the  room  was  bro* 
ken  into,  that  it  had  been  fastened 
previous  to  the  time  the  offence 
was  committed,  jou  have  then 
6nly  to  dispose  of  the  question  by 
whom  was  the  property  stolen. 
Mr.  Linton  appears  to  have  on* 
dressed  in  tite  room  and  after- 
wards  the  property  was  taken  off, 
it  is  next  seen  with  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  Yon  are  to  enquire 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
whether  or  not  the  evidence  ii 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prison* 
er  is  the  person  who  actually  com* 
mitted  the  crime. 

Verdict  Guilty.  —  HurkanL 
Apnl  16. 

Charles  Walcot  and  John  Cot 
were  tried  for  stealing  a  Gold 
Watch,  the  property  of  Margaret 
Charlotte  Holland. 

Margaret  Charlotte  Holland.  I 
live  in  Bow  Baaar,  my  husband^ 
name  Is  P»  W.  Holland,  he  keeps 
a  Tavern.  I  remember  the  18th 
of  March  last,  it  was  Mr.  HoU 
land's  birth -day,  he  was  enjoying 
himself  and  got  inebriated.  We 
have  a  public  room  and  also  a  pri«. 
Vate  one  in  m  hioh  I  transact  my 
business.  I  lost  on  that  night  from 
my  bed  room  a  Gold  Watch,  f 
wound  it  up  at  8  o'clock  on  thai 
evening  ;  on  missing  it,  I  sent  for 
Police  Officers  ifvho  searched  bat 
it  was  not  found. 

Mr.  Habberfy  produced  the 
Watch,  the  witness  identified  it. 

I  have  seen  both  the  prisoners 
at  my  house    frequently ;  about  a 
month    previoaa    to   the  18th  ff 
2 
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MarcK  Cox  lived  with  me  as  bar- 
keeper ;  on  that  day  be  made  me  a 
present  of  an  English  cat,  and  was 
la  both  the  private  and  pablic 
rooms,  he  wished  me  good  night, 
and  he  went  away  at  about  7 
o'clock,  bat  returned  in  about  an 
boar,  sat  down  smoked  and  drank. 
iis  I  was  going  frequently  to  the 
drawer  I  missed  the  Watch,  Cox 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  my 
private  room  to  get  change  and 
money  from  me,  I  am  always  par- 
ticularly  cautious  in  locking  tbe 
drawer,  but  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  locked  or  not  at  the  time 
I  mieeed  the  Watch.  Walcot  was 
In  tbe  habit  of  frequenting  my 
house.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was 
there  on  that  night. 

To  4he  prisoner  Cox,  There 
were  many  in  the  bouse  on  the 
night  in  ({uestion.  I  went  down 
to  see  a  friend  at  the  gate,  and  on 
teturningi  met  you  on  the  stairs  ; 
I  said  if  you  brought  tbe  cat  I 
ivould  be  obliged,  as  I  wanted  to 
give  it  to  a  gentleman. 

Robert  King.  I  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Mrs.  Holland  «s  bar- 
keeper on  the  18lh  of  March  last,  I 
have  seen  Cox  there  frequently,  I 
know  the  room  in  which  Mrs. 
Holland  transacts  her  private  bu- 
Biness  ;  I  saw  two  Watches,  a  gold 
and  a  silver  one  in  her  chest  of 
drawers  on  that  night.  Cox  was 
in  the  house  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  left  it  a  little  before 
the  Police  came  in,  and  I  saw  him 
again  after  they  had  been  search- 
ing for  the  Watch  some  time,  he 
threw  off  bis  coat  and  said,  search 
me,  he  was  searched  but  nothing 
was  found  in  his  possession.  I 
never  saw  Walcot  before  that  even. 
ing,  he  left  the  house  at  about  7 
o'clock. 

J.  DochereU.  I  am  a  Police 
OiBcer  and  remember  going  into 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  Brabara  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  beckoning  to  me. 
Mr.  Barwell  Mcompanied  me.  Mr. 
Braham  placed  us  in  a  room  next 
his  ball  deaijred  iif^  aojnaou^ara 
parUcolar  signal  we  did  so^  andv 


9n  Walcot  (who  \ras  <ta»dii|^ia  '  *: 
the  hall)  seeing  us  he  said,  Ob  my '  ' 
God  give  -me  the  Watch,  at  the  \ 
same  time  made  a  snatch  at  a  Gold  • 
Watch  which  was  in  Mr.  Bra-  ' 
ham's  hand,  he  did  not  getholdof  - 
it  but  ran  off.  I  followed  and  ari  : 
rested  him  outside  the  gate,  he 
then  said  he  had  purchased  it  froin  ; 
a  seaman,  and  his  reason  for  ran-  ^ 
ning  away  was  he  thought  ituiglit 

have  been  stolen. 

q 
To  the  jfrisoner  Waleot,  I  nevev  , 
called  out  stop  thief,  nor  did  I  pot  ' 
any  questions  to  you,  I  told  yoa  I 
would  take  you  (o  the  Police,  and  -, 
you  might  there  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  thought  proper. 

George  BttrwelL    I  am  an  pflt- 
cer  of  Police,  I  recollect    going 
with  the  last    witness  into   Mr. 
Braham's  house  on  his  beckomag 
to  us  as  we  passed  ;  he  placed  on 
in  a  room  adjoining  to  his  hall  and  \ 
desired  us  to   stop  there  till  hs  . 
roughed  twice  ;  we    were  in  the  ' 
room  about  15  or  20  minutes  be« 
fore  we  heard  the  signal,  and  oa 
coming  out  I  saw    Mr.  Braham  ' 
with  a  Watch  in   his  hand,  and 
Walcot  standing  near  him.    Wal- 
cot on  seeing  us,  said.  Oh  my  God  ^ 
give  me    the    Watch :  he   made 
a  snatch  but  did  not  succeed  ia 
getting  it,  he  then  ran  off,  and  Mr. 
DochereU  pursued  and  took  him. 

To  the  pruoner  Walcot,  lam 
not  on  terms  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy witli  Braham,  I  have  met 
him  frequently.  I  never  sat  op  at . 
night  playing  cards  with  him,  tlQ 
I  had  won  200  or  30d  Rupesa.* 

On  Mr,  Braham  going  into  tbe 
box,  the  prisoner  Walcot  requested 
he  might  be  sworn  on  the  Books 
of  Moses  as  he  was  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion.  The  officer  of  t)0. 
Court  stated  that  Mr.  Braham  hl4 
several  times  sat  as  a  juryman  ui 
the  Supreme  Court  and  '^U  as 
was  sworn  on  the  New  TeatUtlBhl;^' 
He  was  fwprn  a.coo^ainglj.^,,,n<i 

ToUai  I  remenber  i 
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nrisoneri  at  the  bar  on  tbe  «W^ 
Mareh  last,  I  have  seen  Walcot5 
or  6  times  daring  the  last  6  months, 
1  have  been  to  his  house  to  see  him 
working  at  his  trade.  Cox  I  have 
seeo3or3  limes.  On  the  day  m 
qaestion  they  both  came  into  my 
ioQse  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
purchase     something,    I    »aid   1 


Witntu.  We  do  not  fight  as« 
often  as  you  would  seem  to  m- 
sinuate. 

DBFENCe. 

William  Haletworth.  Three  or 
four  days  after  the  Watch  was 
discovered,  Mr.  Holland  said  to 
me  I  am  sorry  there  has  been  so 
much  trouble  abont  this  Watch, 


p«,vu»-w      "7"7W'    tu-jn  said  much  trouble  abont  this   waico, 

would  any  thing  :t^^^^^           sale  healsosaid  I  wish  we  had  a  glass 

^t^  ?\^H  1^1  stSrbut  did  n^^^  of  grog  together  for  I  am  now  go, 

which  had  been_stwen,  out  aia  n^^  .^  e^^        ^  Dingey,  give  the  man- 


gey  3  or  4  pice,  and  throw  myself 
into  thr  river,  as  my  wife  has  tired 
me  out  of^y  life. 

The  Prisoner  Cox  said  Mrs* 
Holland  who  is  more  Master  of 
the  house  than  her    poor  spouse. 


.produce  it.  Walcot  requested 
Cox  to  go  and  get  it.  I  said  you 
had  better  both  %o,  and  they  did 
accordingly.  When  they  were 
irone.  I  was  going  to  send  informa- 
tion to  the  Police  when  I  saw  the 
two  last  witnesses  in  the  street, 

I  brought  them  in  and  placed  them  hired  me  sometime  since  as  bar- 
in  a  rwm  next  my  hall.  In  about  keeper  ;  I  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
15  mimutes,  Walcot  returned  alone  go  into  her  service,  but  she  said  she 
with  the  Watch,  he  said  it  had  was  going  to  establish  a  splendid 
been  stolen  from  Mrs.  Holland;  Hotel  in  the  Strand,  and  I  should 
as  soon  as  I  got  it  into  my  posses-  have  employment  there.  I  then 
aion  I  gave  the  concerted  signal,  oonsented ;  subsequently,  Mr.  Hol- 
the  prisoner  on  seeing  the  Police  laud  was  brought  before  the  Police 
Officers  ran  off,  but  was  taken  by    for  secreting  some  men  from  H.  M. 


one  of  them,  I  have  been  a  tavern 
keeper,  I  buy  at  one  auction  and 
sell  at  another. 

To  thi  prisoner  Wtdeot.  I  have 
been  once  to  your  house  to  see  your 
trade,  you  both  asked  me  to  buy 
the  Watch  together,!  did  ask  you 
to  become  security  for  me  on   ac 


S.  Herald;  to  get  him  out  of  that 
scrape  he  asked  roe  to  svear  that 
the  men  were  not  hid  in  his  house, 
but  were  to  be  seen  by  every  per- 
son that  came  in.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  do  so  as  I  was  not  at  that 
time  in  his  employment,  he  said  it 
did  not  signify  i  would  only  be 
paying  him  a  small  compliment. 


count  of  a  small  debt,  but  I  never  xhe  prisoner  said  that  Mr.  Hol- 
said  I  would  serve  you  out  for  re-  ^^^^  y^^^  forged  a  receipt  for  60 
fusing  to  do  so.  P.  W.  Holland  - 


identified  the  Watch  as  his  wife's 
property. 

Xo  the  friioner  Walcot.  I  did 
not  send  nor  did  I  see  any  person 
take  the  Watch  to  you  in  my  yard 
to  sell. 

prUwer.  Bid  you  and  your 
wife  not  fight  on  Tuesday,  the 
20tb. 

Wiinets.  I  do  not  remember  hay* 
ins  <i<>ne  so. 

J>rtton^.  Do  ydn  fight  so  of- 
t0m  «ktt  yon  ddo  not  nmember  «ne 
p«r«i«iite|n0lanoK  ^ 


Sa.  Rs.  on  account  of  a  Sailor,  and 
in  consequence  he  left  his  employ* 
ment  as  he  did  not  think  himself 
safe  there. 

The  Prisoner  Walcot  said  it 
was  very  improbable  if  he  thought 
the  Watch  was  stolen,  or  if  he  had 
taken  it  himself,  he  would  have 
said  so  to  Braham,  he  purchased 
the  Watch  from  a  sailor  with  large 
whiskers,  for  50  Sa.  Rs.  and  as  the 
landlord  of  his  house  was  going  to 
distrain  his  goods  for  rent,  he  went 
to  sell  it  to  Braham.  ' 
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SJUPRfiME  COXJRT,-.ApRit  15. 

Tkird  Day  of  the  Sesiimu  of  Otfmr 
and  'lerminer. 
Before  Sir  J.   Franks. 

Turrufdy  MooiynyrM  tried  for 
fltealiii;  live  pieces  of  Madras 
Clotfa,  yalne  150  Sa.  Ks.  the  pro. 
perty  of  Cooney  Loll  and  Benoey 
Loll. 

Kerab  Hueket.  I  am  a  dallol 
Knd  was  employed  on  30tb  of  Felh* 
raary  last,  by  Cooney  and  Benney 
Loll,  to  sell  five  pieces  of  Madras 
Lon;  Cloth  for  them,  they  were 
given  to  me  by  Salegram,  their 
gomasta,  I  took  them  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Alexander  to  sell,  the  Lady 
who  was  to  have  parobased  them 
was  out,  so  Heft  them  with  the  Sir- 
car,  1  came  back  and  saw  the 
Lady  at  4  o'clock,  Suncar  Sing 
accompanied  me,  the  Lady  did 
not  approve  of  the  cloth,  so  1  took 
the  ^\t  pieces  away  and  laid  them 
on  the  head  of  a  Cooly  (the  prisoner 
at  the  Bar  ;)  I  saw  him  in  the  street 
and  called  for  him,  he  came  to  me ; 
tfiere  were  ten  Coolies  together,  he 
went  with  me  till  1  came  to  Mr. 
Nosky's  premises,  and  while  I 
was^engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  person  there,  he  went  off  with  the 
bundle,  Suncar  Sing  and  I  were 
together,  be  had  been  walking  be- 
hind us.  I  next  saw  him  at  about 
4  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  at  the  same  spot  I  first  called 
him  from.  I  went  to  the  Thanna 
about  some  business*  and  on  my 
return  accompanied  by  Salegram, 
the  prisoner  and  about  ten  Coolies 
when  they  saw  us  ran  off,  we  pur- 
sued them,  I  could  not  keep  up, 
but  Salegram  arrested  the  prisoner 
near  the  Free  School. 

Lttchman  Sinff.  I  met  the  last 
witness  at  Mr.  Alexander's  at 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  30th  of  February  last,  he  had 
five  pieces  of  Long  Cloth,  he  went 
out  and  brought  a  Cooly,  and 
placed  the  Clothes  on  his  head,  we 
then  left  the  Bank  and  proceeded 
in  a  northerly   direction  towaids 


homo:^;  wo  vrentas  tM^  as  Rtit 
Baear,  when  Kerab  Bucket  cttteA 
od  into  conversation  with  another 
person,  and  then  said  that  the  Coo* 
ly  had  ron  off,  I  went  bone  and 
left  the  last  witness  to  look  for  ibb 
eloth.  I  saw  the  prisoner  since  it 
the  Police,  and  am  positive  be  H 
the  person  who  ran  off  with  tke 
cloth. 

Salegram.  I  know  Benney  Loll 
and  the  last  witness,  I  remember 
going  to  Mr.  Alexander's  abofil 
two  month  since  accompanied  by 
Kerab  Bucket,  we  took  6  pieces  bf 
Madras  Long  Cloth  to  acll,  the 
Lady  who  was  to  purchase  them' 
was  out,  we  left  them  with  tbi» 
Sircar,  I  did  not  go  there  again. 
I  persued  and  took  the  prisoner, 
he  was  pointed  out  to  roe  by  Kerab 
Hucket,  he  was  seated  with  9  other 
Coolies,  all  of  whom  ran  off,  I  par* 
sued  them  for  about  two  miles  and 
arrested  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  s«id,  in  his  defence, 
that  all  the  witnesses  had  sworn 
to,  was  false,  he  had  never  been 
employed    as  a  Cooly. 

Verdict  Guilty. 

■  » 

Moosdeen  was  next  put  to  fhq 
bar,  charged  with  stealing  articles 
to  the  amount  of  871  Sa.  Bs.  thd 
property  of  Christopher  Biden. 

John  Allan,  I  am  a  merchant, 
and  in  the  house  of  Bruce,  Allad 
and  Co.  I  am  acquaintad  with 
Christopher  Biden  he  put  into  mf 
hands  a  number  of  Gold  and  Sil* 
ver  Watches  to  dispose  of ;  I  hkA 
them  at.  my  house  in  Fafrilo 
Place  ;  they  remained  in  ny 
house  about  a  month,  daring  that 
time,  I  disposed  of  some  of  Qitm, 
be  took  some  back  ;  I  would  know 
one  of  them  iigain,  the  tttikfei^s 
name  was  James  MoCaba,  I  fcnO# 
the  number  of  the  Stolen  Wntefa^ 
No.  12,094,  I  sent  a  oertiflMto 
with  the  Gentleman's  Watchyni 
also  two  ceriificates  withtbe  oflwr 
Watches  ;  1  have  seen  th«'piiMi6 
at  Captain  Biden 's  hovat/^ 
his  Kigmadgar,    hit-     ' 
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of>Mi  ta  the  pnblio^  and  goods^  were 
exposed  for  sale. 

Air.  Habhtrljf  prodaoed  the  ato« 
Itn  properly. 

Witness  identified  a  Gold  Watcb» 
9*  having  been  one  of  the  three, 
fetarned,  aome  China  Ware,  two 
orders  oo  the  house  of  Braee,  Al- 
Ian  aod  Co.  one  in  favour  of  the 
prisooer,  and  one  in  favour  of  an- 
other servant^  and  a  banic  note 
irbtch  was  given  in  part  for  these 
prders. 

I  made  no  entry  of  the  nnmber 
of  the  Watch,  I  returned  three, 
1  do  not  remember  the  numbers  'of 
the  other  ;  two  or  three  parties 
come  to  look  at  this,  1  handed  it 
to  them  myself. 

Inreply  to  qUiBMtiims  put  hy  the 
PrUmier,  I  understand  that  the 
Watch  was  kept  in  Capt.  Biden's 
own  room,  I  do  not  know  on  what 
day  it  was  stolen. 

Court,  The  orders  were  paid  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  same 
key,  but  a  different  string  was  to 
the  Watch  when  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

William  Shand.  I  am  an  As- 
sistant in  the  house  of  Bruce,  AN 
Ian  and  Co.  I  remember  Gold  and 
Silver  Watches  being  sent  to  them 
by  Captain  Biden  in  November 
lost. 

Witneis  identified  the  Watoh, 
and  said  I  have  seen  this  Watch  in 
tbo  Iron  Cliest  of  Bruce,  Allan 
and  Co.  I  have  frequently  given 
it  out  and  have  myself  offered  it 
for  sale.  I  remember  its  number 
12,094,  it  was  sent  back  to  Capt. 
Biden's  house,  and  1  never  saw  it 
afterwards.  When  it  was  at  our 
boose  it  had  no  ribbond,  but  a  tape 
aUing  and  the  present  key  was  the 
one  attached  to  it.  The  prisoner 
went  down  the  river  with  Capt. 
Biden,  the  orders  were  presented 
to  me  and  I  accepted  them. 

In  reply  to  ^uestione.  aeked  by 
$he  Prisoner.  Mr.  Allan  kept  the 
key  of  the  chest  in  which  the 
WatiDh  was ;  the  Watches  retnrned 
fv^e  given  to  Mr.  Hanti  Captain 
^laen'a.Farsor•     . 


TfiUiam  Richards,  I  have  been 
Captain's  Clerk  with  Mr.  Biden, 
from  the  I4th  of  May  to  the  mid- 
dle of  January  last. 

WitTues  identified  the  Watcfr 
and  said,  1  have  seen  this  3  or  4 
times,  it  was  kept  in  a  private 
room  and  not  exposed  for  poblio< 
sale;  the  string  and  key  then  toi 
it  are  not  to  it  now,  the  key  I  savr 
was  a  metal  one.  The  number  of 
the  Watch  is  1^^,094.  I  had  it  in 
my  hand  the  day  before  it  waa 
missed  in  the  beginning  of  January  r 
the  prisoner  was  in  Captain  Bi* 
den's  service  till  he  went  to  £ng^ 
land. 

WitntsM  identified  some  of  tho 
linen  as  having  been  marked  by 
him  C.  Biden  at  Gravescnd,  twa 
silk  handkerchiefs  as  having  been 
worn  by  Capt.  Biden  in  bad  wea-* 
ther,  and  some  China-Ware  from 
the  pattern. 

Mendar  Huesan.    1  am  a  Than* 
nadar,  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  on  the  i4th  or  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  offering  a  Gold  Watob 
for  sale  at  the  shop  of  a  Wateh-> 
maker  ;  I  asked  him  where  he  bad 
got  it,  he  said  he  had  bought  it 
for  300  Sa.  Us.  on  desiring  him  ta 
speak   correctly,  he  said  he  had 
given  250    for  it :   I  again  met 
him  on  the  22d,  when  I  appro* 
bended  him  in  the  Street,  in  con- 
sequence of  some    information  I 
had  received.     From  the   time  I 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  prisoner 
had  not  got  it  honestly,  and  on 
seeing  him  in  the  street,  I  said, 
let  me  see  whether  your  Watoh 
agrees  in  time  with  mine,  heshow* 
ed  it  to  me^  I  then   kept  it  and 
brought  him  to  the  Thannadar.    1 
afterwards  sent  4  Chokeedars  to 
search  his  house  in  CossitoHab, 
with  directions  to  bring  me  any 
property  they  might  find  belonging 
to  English  gentlemen ;  they  brought 
several  articles.     I  searched  bis 
house  next    day  and   found  the 
articles  of  clothing  now  before  the 
Court.    When  I  arrested  the  pri- 
soner he  said  be  had  a  certificate 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Watqli)  h^e 
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motiier-in-lAW  afterwards  brought 
.  it,  the  number  marked  on  it  was 
ll;922,tbatonthe  Watch  12,094. 
When  I  was  about  to  take  the  pri- 
soner to  the  PoUeo  Office,  he  offer- 
ed to  i^ive  me  a  Scarf  and  Bank 
Note  to  suppress  the  affair  and  to 
break  the  Watch  as  the  means  of 
saving:  him,  I  held  oat  no  promise 
Dor  did  I  threaten  him. 

The  prisoner  said  in  his  defence 
that  he  had  purchased  the  Watch 
for  150  Sa.  Rs.  from  an  English 
woman  who  said  Captain  Biden 
had  made  her  a  presenter  it;  all 
the  other  articles  he  said  be  had 
received  from  Captain  Hogges, 
p  with  the  exception  of  the  China 
Articles,  which  were  given  him  by 
Captain  Biden. 

His  Lordship  recapitulated  the 
evidence  at  some  length,  and  said 
Mr.  Allan  has  told  you  gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  that  the  Watch  was 
in  his  house  for  sale,  he  had  iden- 
tified it,  Mr.  Shand  also  remembers 
it  and  says  it  was  not  sold  but  sent 
back  to  Captain  Biden  by  his 
Purser,  Mr.  Hunt;  these  two  wit- 
Besses  say,  it  had  the  same  key 
BOW  produced  attached  to  it  b^  a 
string  when  in  their  possession, 
it  now  has  a  ribbond,  and  Mr. 
Bichardson  says  when  he  saw  it 
there  was  to  it  a  metal  key,  so  far 
there  is  a  change,  but  that  change 
does  not  signify,  its  identity  is 
known  from  its  appearance  and 
number  ;  it  is  seen  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard's at  Captain  Bid  en's  the  day 
before  it  was  stolen.  Of  the  other 
articles  his  Lordship  said  there 
is  no  satinfactory  evidence,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  of  the  linen 
clolhs.  which  were  known  from 
the  letters  C,  B.  having  (been 
marked  by  Mr.  Richards  on  them, 
and  as  for  the  China,  said  his 
Lordship,  the  witnesses  only 
know  it  from  pattern  ;  all  these 
things  were  stolen  in  Jauuiry  last, 
and  the  prisoner  appears  to  have 
remained  in  the  employment  of 
Capt.  Biden  up  to  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Calcutta,  without  any  sus- 
picion having  been  attached  to  him. 


Theqaestion  to  be  decided,  iri* 
his  Lordship,  is,  who  made  sway 
with  the  property  I  the  Watch  is 
seen  with  the  prisoner  on  Uie 
14th  or  15th  of  February,  by  a 
Police  Officer  ob  the  32d,  he  Is 
arrested  with  it  on  bis  penoo^ 
when  he  is  going  to  the  Police 
Office,,  he  offers  a  bribe  to  haw 
the  Watch  broken  and  the  mSttoc 
suppressed  ;  when  jone  personal 
property  is  found  la  another^s 
possession,  that  person  is  boonl 
to  show  how  such  came  into  his 
handsy  in  this  ease,  said  his  Lord^ 
ship,  the  property  of  Captain  Bi* 
den,  is  found  with  prisoner,,  who 
can  give  no  satisfaotory  account 
of  it  % 

Verdict  Guilty.  —  HwrUrUf 
April  18. 

SUPREME  COURT^AmiL  W. 

Fofwrtk  day  tfthe  Sernwrn  ofOtftr 

and  Terminer, 

Beforb  Sir  John  Franu. 

Emomhux  Bfoonsha  was  tried 
for  assaulting  Job oMcCleod  whilst 
in  the  due  execution  of  bis  Oli«0 
as  Bailiff  of  the  Court  of  Coittf 
mlssioners. 

Mr.  Cochrane  opened  the  pro* 
ceedings. 

The  Advoeoite  General  briely 
stated  the  case  ;  he  said  that  Mr. 
MoCleod  wenton  the  26th  Janusffi 
tothehouje  of  a  person  in?Cal* 
cutta,  for  the  purpose  of  exeootiog 
a  process  of  the  Court  of  Goaunil* 
sioners  ;  that  he  was  then  stopped 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  bf 
several  persons,  amongst  whsA 
was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who 
struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the 
back. 

John  McCleod.  I  am  a  Bailiff 
of  Commissioners,  I  went  oa  Ihs 
26th  of  January  last,  .in  the  exe- 
cution of  my  duty  to  the  boose  e( 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Gdviai 
and  sealed  her  property ;  tbeSi 
were  six  or  seven  MussaiaieiMl>«% 
I  believe  Jibe  piiso^et  wif  |M  « 
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I ;  I  io  D^t  know  pvtiively 
wko  struck  ve.  I  think  it  was  a 
tall  youDg  man  ;  these  MassaUneii 
said  they  woald  not  let  the  proper- 
ty gQ^  I  cannot  say  the  prisoner  at 
jthe  k^ar  said  so,  they  all  talked  to« 
gather.  I  was  afterwards  strack, 
but  there  was  snch  a  donfusion 
{cannot  say  by  whom;  they  all 
acted  together,  with  the  exception 
9(  one,  who  said,  do  not  kill  the 
^rgeant,  he  is  only  doing  his  daty* 
Tkey  looked  me  up  in  a  room  for 
:9ome  time. 

In  replff  to  questions  from  the 
prisoner,  I  did  not  see  you  strike 
me,  1  saw  you  in  the  house  when 
the  qaariel  commenced,  bat  saw  no 
ftick  in  your  hand. 
.  Inroplft  to  questions  jntf  by  the 
Court.  '  I  was  15  minutes  up 
stajrs  before  1  was  struck,  I  read 
the  warrant  aloud ;  the  prisoner 
was  present,  I  was  struck  in  the 
side,  in  consequence  of  which  / 
fell  backwards  but  kept  my  feet,  f 
was  confined  in  the  room  from 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  dark  ; 
1  was  then  released  by  Sergeant 
McMahon. 

Pitonohun  Dut.  I  am  a  Seal 
Sircar  of  the  Petty  Court,  I  went 
with  the  last  witness  to  execute  a 
process  in  the  house  of  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Golvin  ;  we  went 
up  stairs  and  I  sealed  her  goods  ; 
after  doing  so  the  prisoner  and 
several  other  persons  came  up 
and  said  you  will  not  be  allowed 
t«  seal  the  property,  I  replied  we 
jiRve  done  so  already,  but  if  you 

.pay  tbe  money  they  will  not  be 
i«MOved  ;  the  prisoner  then  began 

'to  beat  me  and  McGleod  ;  he  shov- 
cd  MoCleod  into  a  room  and  there 
beat  bim  again  :  he  put  me  into 
another  room.  We  were  theie 
confined  from  3    o'clock  till  the 

oloeeoi  the  day,  when  Sergeant 

Ji«Mahoa  let  us  out. 

Jn  reply  to  the  prisoner.  There 
has  been  no    difference    between 

.  you  and  me  in  the  house  of  Colvin  $ 

.  I  did  see  you  strike  iJleClebd. 

,  '  rrba'Keadeldrkof  the  Court  of 

:  CMotaSBBloiier#   |»roYed  that  the 


tvarrant  under    wlii<^ 

aoted  was  a*legal  one,  and  signed 

by  one  of  tbe  Commissioners.  • 

John  MeCieod.  Idevtified  the 
warrant  as  the  one  under  wUeti 
he  had  acted. 

In  reply  to  the  prisoner.  The 
Seal  Sircar  was  below  statrs  whea 
I  was  struck  ;  you  did  not  shota 
me  into  a  room. 

McMakon^  I  am  a  Ser- 
geant in  the  Court  of  Requests,  £ 
found  tbe  last  witness'  and  the 
Seal  Sircar  confined  in  the  house 
of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Colvin 
about  6  o'clock  on  the  CTOning  of 
tbe  26th  of  January  last. 

The  prisoner  said  in  his  defence 
that  he  was  in  tbe  employment  •  of- 
a  person  who  sent  him  on  that  day 
to  demand  payment  of  a  larg^ 
Sum  of  Money  from  Colviu :  she 
said  she  was  to  receive  some  from 
Mr.  Poe  on  that  day  ;  so  he  waited 
in  expectation  of  receiving  it.  At 
about  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  after-> 
noon  a  Sergeant  who  was  drunk 
an^some  otlier  persons  ran  op 
stairs  ;  he  afterwards  saw  the  Ser- 
geant open  a  window  and  say  lie 
was  beat,  and  heard  a  voiee  frODn 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  call 
out  to  have  the  gate  shot.  The 
prisoner  said  he  knew  nothing  fur* 
ther  about  the  affair. 

His  Lordship  in  chargjng  the 
Jury  said  that  the  present  charge 
was  one  of  a  v^ry  gross  nature  j  a 
public  officer  was  violently  asv 
saulted  in  the  performance  of  hia 
duty ;  such  public  officers,  said  his 
Lordship,  are  generally  meritorious 
persons,  and  the  law  is  bound  to 
give  them  all  the  support  and  pro- 
tection in  its  power.  Mr.  McCIeod 
was  acting  under  a  legal  warrant, 
and  appears  to  have  performed  hia 
doty  with  the  greatest  caution,  for 
though  he  was  not  obliged,  he  read 
the  warrant  aloud  ;  his  next  care 
was  to  see  the  property  removed  to 
a  pl^ce  of  safety  where  it  would 
remain  available  to  the  processor 
the  law  ;  but  this  he  was  present* 
ed  from  doing  ;  he  was  struck  and 
thet^  ^on&Dted  to  a  room .  by  0  or  7 
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))erflbns.  Where  parsons,  said  his 
Lordship,  are  collected  for  an  nn- 
lawfal  purpose,  and  in  persuance 
of  that  purpose,  a  hlowis  giiren, 
the  law  inpates  the  like  calpabili* 
tyto  all. 

•  Verdict  NoTGuf LTY.^Acr&cru, 
April  \94 

SUPREME  COUKT.'^Afril  18. 

TRIAL  FOR  MURDER. 

Sixth  Day  of  the  Sessions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer, 

BiroRE  THK  Chief  Jxjstics,  Sir 

John  Franks  and  Sir 

Edward  Ryan. 

Anthony  Derozario  was  put  to 
the  bar,  charged  with  the  wilful 
Murder  of  Sophia,  otherwise  call- 
ed Jannet  Derozario. 

The  followinji^  Jury  was  sworn : 

Robt.  Semer  Strickland. 

Wm.  Kemp. 

George  Strapper. 

Wm   Gibson. 

Ohas.  Vaughan. 

-Wm.  W.  West. 

Sam.  Williams. 

John  M.  Dove. 

I.  J.  L.  Hoff. 

JRobt.  Martindell. 

James  Doban. 

Thos.  B.  Scott. 
.  JoAit  Lawrence,  I  was  acquaint- 
ed  with  Jannet  Derozario,  her 
husband  Anthony  (the  prisoner), 
vsed  sometimes  to  oall  her  Sophia, 
she  is  dead.  I  last  saw  her  on 
the  31st  of  March  at  aboat  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  at  the 
Kative  Hospital;  she  was  then 
senseless,  I  saw  a  young  man  an 
assistant  there.  I  saw  Br,  Voss 
the  next  day  at  the  Native  Hos* 
pital,  he  came  out  of  the  room 
when  the  body  was  lying.  I  met 
the  deceased  near  my  house  7  or  8 
days  before  she  died.  She  lived 
at  Sibtollali,  in  a  compound  with 
several  others.  I  have  heard  from 
the  prisoner  that  he  was  her  fans- 
band  ;  they  did  not  lire  together 


in  March  last,  for  the  pritener 
told  me  he  had  taken  a  house  for 
himself. 

Dr.  Voss.  I  examined  the  body 
of  a  woman  at  the  Native  Hos* 
pital  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  I 
examined  no  other  body  there  ob 
that  day.  I  understood  her  nam 
vi'Bs  Jannet,  she  appeared  to  m» 
to  be  a  Portuguese ;  I  found  hex 
lying  on  a  bed  with  a  wound  on 
the  left  side  of  the  head  about  7 
inches  long.  1  do  not  know  what 
the  original  length  was,  as  I  un- 
derstood it  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  Surgeon,  I  found  a  fracture 
of  the  skull  and  the  brain  was 
laid  bare,  there  were  two  woauda 
on  the  temple ;  I  should  sopposo 
the  wounds  were  inflicted  by  a 
blunt  instrument  used  with  Ho- 
lence.  I  think  they  were  suffici- 
ent to  cause  death  ;  there  were  no 
other  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body. 

Thomas  Steers.  I  am  employed 
as  an  Assistant  at  the  Native  Hos-> 
pital.  There  was  a  Portagvese 
woman  lying  dead  there  on  the 
1st  of  April  last.  I  remember  Dr. 
Voss  ooming  to  examine  the  bo^ 
on  that  day;  the  woman  was 
brought  to  the  Hospital  on  tho 
31st  of  March  by  the  Police;  I 
saw  her  almost  immediately  ;  she 
was  quite  insensible  and  in  a  dy- 
ing state  with  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  skull;  she  died  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The 
Surgeon  enlarged  the  woand  in 
my  presence  and  several  loose 
pieces  of  bone  were  removed,  f 
think  that  the  injury  of  the  head 
was  the.  immediate  cause  of  Imt 
death.  m 

SauduU.  i  am  a  Thannadar  of 
Sibtollah  Thannah,  I  was  ealled 
to  on  account  of  a  person  who  1 
been  beaten  and  wounded  on 
31st  March.  I  went  to  a 
In  Sibtollah,  before  I '  got  thcM 
I  saw  a  Chowkedar  (liotofilft) 
bringing  the  prisoner  i  *  -  ---  - 
were  bloody:  he  wn^'ti 
Town  Guard,  I 
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premises  aod  I  there -saw  a  Malay 
woman  lying  on  a  mat  with  a 
woand  on  her  head  from  which 
she  bled  ;  she  appeared  to  be  in- 
sensible, the  landlady  of  the  hoase 
(Nancy)  and  some  Chowkedars 
were  present.  I  sent  for  a  Palan- 
keen and  had  her  conveyed  to  the 
iHospital.  She  had  on  an  upper- 
garment  and  a  petticoat.  I  called 
her  a  Malay,  because  she  had  a 
Malay  face. 

Newan,  1  was  present  when  the 
last  witness  foond  the  body  of  a 
woman  in  Sibtollah,  I  and  another 
Chowkedar  took  her  to  the  Hos- 
pital about  16  or  17  days  ago,  we 
took  her  there  by  ordert  of  Saa* 
dula.  I  saw  no  European  gentle- 
man there;  she  had  three  wounds 
in  the  head  and  they  were  bleed- 
ing, I  first  saw  the  prisoner  out- 
side of  the  house  in  custody  of  a 
Chowkedar,  I  afterwards  saw  the 
woman. 

Motoolla.  I  took  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  into  custody  on  the  3l8t 
of  March  last,  in  consequence  of 
information  given  to  the  Thanna- 
darfl  took  liim  at  a  bouse  in 
Sibtollah  where  I  learned  there 
liad  been  a  fight.  I  there  saw  the 
prisoner  lying  with  the  deceased 
and  supporting  her  head  on  his 
arm  she  was  bleeding;  the  landlady 
of  the  house  and  many  others 
were  present;  I  called  to  the  pri- 
soner and  said  come  here  yoo 
must  go  to  the  Thanna,  he  said 
▼ery  well ;  I  took  him  to  the  Than- 
na. 

Nancy,  I  know  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  1  knew  Jannet  Derozario, 
slie  died  on  the  last  day  of  March ; 
she  Ijved  near  me  in  Sibtollah 
Mtoe.  On  the  31st  of  March  1  re- 
cseived  information  in  consequence 
of  which  1  went  to  her  house  and 
there  saw  her  bleeding,  and  the 
prisoner  lying  beside  her,  support- 
ing her  head  on  his  arm;  1  ran 
ofS  to  the  Thanna,  and  returned  to 
the  bouse  with  a  Chowkedar,  I  saw 
the  prisoner  taken  to  the  Thanna, 
and  the  deceased  taken  to  the  Hos* 
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Maria  Derozario,  I  know  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  he  and  the  de« 
ceased  lived  together.  Onrthe  last 
day  of  March  I  was  awaked  in  the 
morning  by  a  child  of  a  deceased' 
called  Tooney.  I  went  to  the  house 
and  observed  the  deceased  and  tho 
prisoner  both  bloody  and  her  head 
on  his  arm,  I  then  told  the  land* 
lady  what  I  had  seen:  the  deceas- 
ed was  afterwards  put  into  a  Pa- 
lankeen and  taken  to  the  Hospital. 
Mr.  McMahon,  I  am  a  Ma- 
gistrate ;  the  prisoner  was  brought 
before  me  on  the  31st  of  March. 

lYitnets  identified  a  paper  signed 
by  the  prisoner  whieh  he  said  war 
explained  to  him^  before  be  signed 
it,  that  he  himself  had  informed' 
him  that  the  woman  was  in  a  dy* 
ing  state  and  to  be  cautions  what 
he  said,  that  he,  the  prisoner 
stated  to  him  the  particulars  of 
the  murder,  and  he  then  wrote^ 
them  down. 

The  paper  was  read  by  the  Offi"- 
cerof  the  Court  and  appeared  to' 
be  a  confession  of  the  crime  and ' 
stating  that  his  reasons  for  mur-'* 
dering  lier  were,  that  he  had 
heard  she  was  connected  with 
another  person,  and  when  he  had 
taxed  her  with  it,  she  said  well  as 
I  am  accused  I  would  rather  livo 
with  him  than  stay  with  you,  he 
then  murdered  her,  that  he  himself 
might  be  put  out  of  the  world  as 
be  felt  her  conduct  would  be  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Saudula  re-examintdU    When  I 
was  at  the  premises  I   got  a  ruler 
from  the  deceased's  child  ;  I  show- 
ed it  to  the  prisoner  on  the  day 
he  was  taken,  he  said  it  was  his. 
I  did  not  threaten  nor  did  I  hold 
out  any  promise  to  him,  but  I  said^ 
did  you  beat  her  with  this  rulcr»' 
he  said  yes  I  did ;  it  was  delivered ' 
toMr.Habberly. 

Mr»  Habberif  produced  a  rc^ler 
he  had  reeeived  from  the  last  wit- 
ness. 

Dr,  Vois*  The  large  wound  waa' 

1  should  think  inflicted  by  an 
instrument  like  this,  the  small  one 
might  by  the  point  of  it.       30Q1? 
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Mr.  SUeri.  In  all  possibility 
this  raler  would  inflict  a  wound 
like  the  large  oije. 

One  of  the  Jury  expressed  a 
wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  child 
Tooney. 

Chief  Justice  thong^ht  it  would 
iirst  be  necessary  to  see  that  the 
child  was  able  to  give  evidence. 

The  child  said  she  did  not  know 
her  aice,  but  her  name  was  Tooney, 
shedid  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween truth  and  falseliood,  her  pa- 
rents had  never  given  her  any  reli- 
gions instructions. 

Chief  Justice,  No  evidence  can 
Im  received— particularly  in  a  ca- 
pital felony  except  on  oath  ;  in 
this  case  it  is  impossible  to  admi- 
nister one. 

The  prisoner  said  in  his  defence 
that  he  was  lying  in  bed  with  the 
dieceased,  but  did  not  know  how 
theaccident  happened,  and  that  bis 
motives  for  saying  to  Mr.  McMa- 
lion  that  he  bad  struck  the  deceas- 
ed was  that  he  might  be  put  to 
death  as  he  felt  so  much  for  her 
sufferings. 

His  Lordship  the  Chief  Justice 
in  charging  the  Jury  said,  that  the 
case  under  consideration  was  one 
of  a  very  distressing  nature  ;  it 
did  notappear  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated for  any  of  the  ordinary 
causes  that  stimulate  to  such  acts  ; 
it  was  not  committed  for  the  sake 
of  pi  under  or  for  the  gratification 
of  cold  revenge,  and  if  said  his 
Lordship,  gentlemen,  yon  should 
come  to  the  determination  of  find* 
ing  the  prisoner  guilty,  you  must 
feel  a  pain  in  convicting  a  man  of 
a  crime  arising  out  of  one  of  the 
common  infirmities  of  our  nature. 
His  Lordship  recapitulated  the 
evidence  and  said,  that  except  the 
evidence  of  Saudula  and  Mr. 
McBf  ahon,  there  was  nothing  to  ^x 
the  direct  crime  on  tbe  prisoner, 
he  was  found  lying  with  a  person 
with  whom  he  had  lived  and  there 
woi^ld  not,  said  bis  Lordship,  be 
any  tiling  extraordinary  in  that. 

His  Lordship  said  that  the  pri- 
soner's own  confession  was  good 


evidence,  but  it  was  for  the  Jury  to 
reflect  on  what  the  prisoner  had 
stated  in  his  defence,  and  it  was 
for  them  to  determine,  whether  or 
not  they  thought  he  was  indaced 
to  state,  that  which  was  not  tbe 
fact  when  he  saw  his  wife's  soier* 
ings. 

If,  said  his  Lordship,  you  be* 
lieve  from  the  evidence  that  thi 
prisoner  was  in  a  state  of  deraofps- 
ment  when  he  committed  this 
crime,  you  can  return  a  verdict 
accordingly,  but  tite  prisoner 
would  then  be  subjeot  to  imprison* 
ment  for  life ;  if  such  is  not  prov« 
ed  from  the  evidence,  a  verdict  of 
that  kind,  would  be  highly  ioipro* 
per  :  it  would  subject  the  prisoner 
to  a  punishment  he  has  not  merit* 
ed,  he  is  not  by  the  law  to  be  made 
to  suffer  for  a  crime  be  is  not  guil* 
ty  of.  Morbid,  or  moody  feeling  is 
not  sufficient  to  alter  the  ease«  tbe 
law  does  not  admit  of  such  infirmi- 
ties being  an  excuse  for  such  a 
erime  ;  if  it  was  committed  in  a  fit 
'  of  sodden  rage  it  might  be  mans* 
laughter. 

His  Lordship  concladed  by  say- 
ing gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  in  your 
hands  I  leave  this  case  stating  as 
I  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  state, 
that  the  life  or  death  of  the  pri- 
soner will  in  all  probability  do* 
pend  on  your  verdict. 

The  Jury  retired  for  about  90 
minutes,  and  brought  in  Verdict 
Guilty. 

His  Lordship  addressed  the  pri- 
soner in  nearly  the  following 
words  : 

Anthony  Derozario,  you  have 
been  convicted  of  a  cruel  and  hor- 
rid murder  on  evidence  which  bai 
left  no  doubt  of  your  guilt  oh  th| 
minds  of  tbe  Jury,  the  person  who 
suffered  from  your  hands  was*  a 
woman,  one  with  whom  you  hadiir* 
ed  who  was  themother  of  yonr  chil- 
dren, and  who  had  to  the  last  placed 
the  greatest  confidenoe  in  you.  How 
dreadful  must  be  to  .every  hostua 
mind,  the  idea  that  Abere  are  pas* 
sions  that  will  drive  to  the  com* 
mission  ofsach  criAnes  withiMitthi 
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•xcase  of  lonaey.  Tbe  oiream- 
stances  of  the  conntry  call  for 
protection  to  females  which  from 
some  of  its  customs  the  maladmi- 
nistration of  jastice  and  its  unset- 
tled state  pia(ce  more  in  the  power 
of  their  hasbands  than  in  better 
regulated  societies  ;  from  these 
dronmstances,  I  fear  little  hope  of 
mercy  can  be  held  out  to  you. 

I  have  now  only  to  recommend 
yon  in  the  last  words  I  shall  ever 
address  to  you  to  employ  the  short 
time  left  in  prayer,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  bring  your  mind  from  that 
unsettled  state  that  led  to  the  per- 
petration  of  this  crime  to  a  deep 
sense  of  your  guilt.  The  sentence 
of  the  Courtis  that  you  be  brought 
to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  and  thence  on  Monday  morn  • 
ing  next,  (this  day),  to  the  place  of 
oommon  execution,  and  be  there 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  be 
dead,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on 
your  Soul. 

During  this  short  address,  tlie 
prisoner  appeared  unmoved  and 
perfectly  reconciled  to  his  fate. — 
Jittrkaru^  Aprilfll. 

jSichotas  DeMonte  was  tried  for 
the  wilful  murder  of  Francisco 
PeCroz. 

Dr.  Voss,  I  am  surgeon  to  the 
Police,  I  saw  the  body  of  Francisco 
DeCrnz,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  March  last  in  the  Native  Hospi- 
tal, I  found  a  wound  on  the  back 
and  left  part  of  the  shoulders,  (here 
I>r.  Voss  gave  a  precise  account 
of  the  wound,  and  said),  I  think 
that  the  deceased  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  blood  occa* 
sioned  by  the  wound ;  if  he  had  re- 
ceived Medical  assistance  when  he 
-vra^  wounded  he  might  not  have 
died. 

Surrupioola.  lam  aTannadar, 
I  'was  sitting  at  my  Thanna  on  the 
Sdd  of  March  last  when  John 
J>eCmz  gave  me  some  information, 
to  consequence  of  which  I  took  four 
Chowkedars,  and  went  to  Soorhnt- 
ta^I  there  found  aman  lying  on  the 


ground  bleeding  oopioosly,  he  waa 
breathing  but  unable  to  speak,  | 
observed  the  prisoner  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road,  his  clothea 
were  bloody  and  he  was  in  the  act 
of  changing  of  them.  I  desired  the 
Chowkedars  to  taks  him,  they  did 
80, 1  never  saw  him  before  then ;  he 
was  standing  at  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  deceased.  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  prisoner  in  which  he 
told  me  he  had  wounded  DeCrus 
with  a  knife,  which  he  said  he  had 
thrown  away.  I  afterwards  took 
him  to  the  place  where  he  said  he 
had  thrown  it,  but  we  could  not 
find  it. 

Rozario  DeCruz,  I  lire  at 
Soorhutta.  I  have  known  the  pri- 
soner 1 1  years  ;  I  knew  Francisco 
DeCruz.  I  saw  him  lying  wound* 
ed  onaSunday  in  March  last  about 
3  o'clock :  he  was  on  the  same  day 
in  my  house  not  wounded  :  we 
lived  in  the  same  apartment ;  the 
prisoner  lived  in  another  apart* 
ment  in  the  same  premises,  and 
next  ours  ;  divided  only  by  a  mat, 
the  voice  of  a  person  in  one  room 
would  be  heard  in  the  next.  On 
Saturday  night  previous  the  de« 
ceased  and  prisoner  had  an  alter* 
cation  about  some  clothes  and  a 
box  that  the  Matter  brought  from  on ' 
board  a  ship,  he  wanted  to  go  into 
my  room  I  would  not  let  him  in. 
On  Sunday  I  went  from  home  and 
did  not  return  till  about  2  o'clock, 
in  the  afternoon  the  deceased  oamo 
home  afterwards  ;  the  door  of  my 
apartment  happened  to  be  open 
and  the  prisoner  came  in  :  he  and 
the  deceased  had  high  words  and 
began  to  push  each  other,  the 
landlady  came  in  and  desired  me 
and  the  deceased  to  go  out ;  Fran- 
cisco and  I  went  out  together  and 
left  the  prisoner  in  the  premises,  ^ 
no  blows  were  giveq.  Deceased 
and  I  walked  together  for  about  20 
yards,  when  he  got  angry  and 
threatened  to  beat  me  for  not  bav* 
ing  something  for  him  to  eat.  I- 
ran  into  a  lane,  and  after  I  had 
gone  some  distance  1  heard  there 
was  a  njaa  murdcj.^  Qrcturned? 
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and  foand  the  deceased  weltering 
in  his  blood. 

Daokey.  I  lived  in  the  same 
compoand  with  tlie  deceased  and 
the  prisoner :  I  knew  the  deceased 
he  lived  with  the  last  witness,  and 
the  apartment  of  the  prisoner  was 
next  his,  and  only  separated  by  a 
mat.  I  heard  tlie  deceased  and 
the  prisoner  exchange  angry  words 
opposile  the  door  of  the  last  wit- 
ness; I  begged  of  them  not  to 
qaarrel  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
deceased  and  the  last  witness  left 
the  house ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  follow 
almost  immediately,  he  retarned 
in  a  short  time  covered  with  blood, 
and  went  into  a  recess  where  there 
was  a  well.  I  heard  something 
drop  into  it.  When  I  saw  him 
bloody,  I  went  into  my  room.  A 
jemadar  came  afterwards  and 
searched  all  the  premises,  I  told 
him  what  I  had  seen,  and  he  sent 
for  divers,  hot  as  it  was  late  he 
coaid  get  none:  some  came  the 
following  day  and  found  a  knife. 

James  M'Can,  I  am  a  Police  offi- 
cer, I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  Po- 
lice Office  on  the  23d  of  March 
last,  I  then  had  a  conversation 
with  him  bat  held  oat  no  promise 
Bor  didi  threaten  him.  lasked  him 
if  he  had  committed  the  murder  ; 
he  said  yes,  and  then  stated  that  a 
woman  who  was  under  his  pro- 
tection bad  left  him  and  gone,  and 
lived  with  the  deceased  a  shipmate 
of  bis :  that  before  the  murder,  he 
and  the  deceased  had  angry  words 
and  both  returned  to  their  houses, 
|>at  as  they  were  only  divided  by 
mats  the  qaarrel  was  renewed  ;  he 
said  he  had  afterwards  struck  the 
deceased  with  a  knife  on  the  head, 
the  deceased  knocked  him  down, 
pressed  very  hard  on  his  chest  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  he  then 
opened  the  knife  and  stabbed  him 
inthe  back ;  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  blow  he  let  go  his  hold. 

Mr,  Habberly  produced  a  knife 
^nd  some  bldody  clothes  he  bad 
loeceivedfroro  Surrnptoola. 
'.  Surruptoola  identified  the  clothes 
is.tljiose  the  prisoner  was  changing 


in  the  street,  and  said  the  knife  had 
been  found  in  the  well. 

The  prisoner  said  he  remember- 
ed that  when  he  came  ioto  the- 
compound  on  the  day  the  marder 
was  committed  he  was  drank  and 
had  lost  his  senses  ;  he  coald  not 
see  how  the  crime  coold  h^  attach- 
ed to  him,  none  of  the  witnesses 
had  seen  him  commit  it. 

His    Lordship   Sir    J,   Frmh 
charged  the  Jury,    he  said  that 
the  prisoner  stood  charged  with 
the   wilful  murder   of  Francisco 
DeCrus  which  person  Dr.Voss  bad 
proved  died  from  loss  of  bloodj^  the 
effects  of  a  wound  inflicted  near 
the   shoulder,    the    next  witness 
found  him  lying  on  the  groond 
bleeding  copiously  and  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.    It  has  been  prov* 
ed,  said  his  Lordship,  that  on  the 
night  pre%ious  to  the  murder,  the 
prisoner  and  deceased  had  a  quar- 
rel, which  quarrel  was  again  re- 
newed, on  the  following  day,  they 
poshed  each  other,  and  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  consider  who  was  in  the 
wrong,  perhaps  it  may  be  doinf 
justice  to  both  parties  to  say  both 
were  in  the  wrong  ;  they  parted, 
the  deceased  left  the   premiss  and 
and  the    prisoner    followed  in  a 
short  time,  and  here  we  lose  sight 
of  both  till  the  deceased  is  found 
lying  on  the  ground,   and  the  pri- 
soner is  seen  returning  covered 
with  blood.    Whatever  took  place 
you  must,  said  his  Lordship,  re- 
member they  parted  in  anger.    I 
conjecture    that  they    most  have 
met   in  anj^er,  words  must  have 
arisen  and  the  unfortunate  effects 
followed :  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  facts  and  in  the  absence  of 
direct    evidence,    we  must  have 
recourse  to  conjecture  and  proba- 
bility ;  it  is  for  you  gentlemen*  to 
consider     whether      the   exciting 
cause  was  still  in  existence ;  the 
law  requires    that  if  one  person 
takes  away  the  live  of  another,  it 
must  be  shewn  that  it  was  dona  la 
the  moment  of  irritation  or  oBdef' 
some  exciting  cause,  other  i|iseilit 
not  manslioghterj  il^lhe  ^y  H^ 
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been  given  id  the  room  Tvhere  the 
qoarrei  had  taken  place»  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  tell  yon  it  woold  be 
manslaagbter,  but  the  blow  was 
given  afterwards,  and  no  exciting 
case  is  shown. 

The  Jury  without  leaving  the 
box,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
OF  Manslaughter.  —  Hurkaru, 
April  22. 

SUPREME  COURT,— April  22. 

.    Before  Sir  John  Franks^ 

T^koor  Doss  and  LueMnarain 
J)oi$  were  put  to  the  bar,  charged 
with  having  together  with  several 
others,  on  16th  January  last,  felo- 
niously carried  away  money  and 
articles  of  value,  the  property  of 
Munnoo  Koy. 

Jfcfr.  Cochrane  opened  the  plea- 
«*'ng8,         •  ^    , 

Mr.  CUland  stated  the  case  to 
Ihc  Jury. 

Miamoo  Roy.  I  know  the  pri- 
soners at  the  bar,  I  saw  them  in 
January  last  at  my  house  at  about 
ten  o'clock  a.  m.;  they  and  several 
others  entered  and  began  to  riot, 
they  broke  open  my  chests  and 
boxes,and  took  ofif  my  daughter ;  my 
bouse  is  in  Calcutta  (here  the  wit- 
ness specified  the  articles  that  bad 
been  stolen),!  kept  the  gold  articles 
in  a  box  and  that  box  in  a  chest, 
the  box  was  broken  open  and  the 
articles  .were  taken  away;  they 
■were  my  property;  the  prisoners 
were  present.  Takoor  Doss,  took 
my  daughter  and  put  her  into  a 
palankeen.  Luckinarain  Doss  took 
some  of  the  property,  what  parti- 
cular  articles  I  do  not  know.  He 
was  followed  by  Takoor  Doss  and 
the  other  persons  took  the  things 
away.  About  10  days  previous 
to  this  occurrence  I  saw  my  pro- 
perty. I  also  saw  it  when  taking 
away.  I  had  40  Gold  Mohnrs  and 
lOO  Sicca  Rupees  in  my^  house 
when'  these  persons  came,  they 
took  all  the  money  away. 

In  reply  to  quesHoneput  by  LuekU 
namn  fiou.  I  calicd  to  my  neigh-' 


hours  when  yoa  came  to  my  house ; 
I  did  not  go  to  the  Thannadar  for 
assistance  because  you  brought 
Chowkedars  and  took  me  into 
custody^  and  brought  me  there. 
The  name  of  my  eldest  daughter 
is  Raddey.  I  had  no  dispute  with 
her ;  there  is  a  Defendant  of  the 
name  of  Raddey  in  the  indict* 
ment,  but  not  my  daughter.  I  do 
not  know  if  my  daughter  is  living 
with  Sudar  Sing;  I  have  been 
to  the  Police  twice  with  complaints 
against  her  and  Sudar  Sing,  I 
made  Raddey  Roy,  a  Defendant 
in  this  indictment,  because  she 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  my 
daughter.  I  have  also  included 
the  Nibe  Thannadar,  I  did  not 
cause  the  latter  to  be  arrested,  be* 
cause  I  did  not  see  him  since  at 
theThanna,!  included  him  because 
he  arrested  me.  I  did  not  oauso 
you  to  be  arrested  because  my 
daughter  lived  with  Sudar  Sing, 
nor  do  I  tell  the  Attorney  that  the 
woman  in  the  indictment  was  my 
daughter.  I  do  not  know  that 
Raddey  Roy  lives  with  Sudar  Sing, 
nor  do  I  know  what  you  in  parti* 
cular  took  away. 

In  reply  to  the  prisoner  Takoor 
Doss.  You  are  a  servant,  I  do  not 
know  what  particular  articles  you 
took  away. 

Re-examined.  When  these  things 
were  taken  away,  I  did  see  Raddey 
in  the  house  as  well  as  my 
daughter;  on  the  men  coming  into 
my  house  she  ran  off. 

In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the 
Court,  i  support  myself  partly 
by  the  property,  my  husband  died, 
possessed  of  and  partly  by  the 
earnings  of  my  sons.  My  daughter 
is  a  married  woman,  but  has  eloped  . 
from  her  husband  who  supported 
her.  Raddey  Roy  left  my  house 
with  these  persons,  she  had  a  bun-^ 
die  in  her  hand.  My  daughter 
has  lived  with  her  husband,  ^he 
then  was  supported  by  him  and 
me.  On  the  death  of  my  husband, 
all  the  articles  belonged  to'  me, 
my  hosband  made  no  will ;  I  bare 
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never  seen  any  of  the  property 
since  it  was  stolen. 

Hunnook  Sing.  I  am  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Harrndder  Baboo  I  know 
the  last  witness,  and  the  prison- 
ers; I  was  at  the  house  of  the  last 
witness,  in  Janaary  last.  I  went 
there  to  a  milk-man.  At  aboat  9 
or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
saw  the  prisoners  there.  Lnckina- 
rain  Doss  and  another  person  had 
broken  open  the  door  1  do  not 
know  what  they  did  in  the  house, 
but  I  heard  a  noise  as  if  breaking 
open  trunks*  I  saw  Luckinarain 
Doss,  come  out  with  a  bundle 
which  he  put  into  the  Palankeen. 
Takoor  Doss  brought  out  Raddey 
Roy,  and  sbe  got  into  the  Palan- 
keen, they  sent  the  prosecutrix  to 
the  Thanna,she  complained  of  such 
treatment. 

In  rephf  to  questions  fmt  hy  the 
Court,  Tokoor  Doss  took  away  a 
brass  vessel. 

The  prisoner  Luckinannn  Doss 
lequested  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  might  leave  the  Court. 
They  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 
In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the 
prisoner.  There  was  no  woman 
present,  but  the  prosecutrix  and 
her  three  daughters,  the  eldesi's 
name  is  Raddey.  I  did  not  see 
Radda  Ranr,  I  did  not  know  who- 
ther  the  mother  has  included  her  in 
the  indictment,  Raddey  Roy  was 
put  into  the  Palankeen,  I  did  not 
see  any  woman  bat  her  go  out  of 
the  house. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  Takoor 
Doss,  I  know  you;  the  prosecu- 
trix never  said  that  she  had  in- 
cluded her  daughter  in  the  indict- 
ment, 1  know  no  other  Kaddey, 
bat  the  prosecutrix's  daughter. 

RJunnoo  Roy  reexamined  by  the 
C^urt,  I  gave  my  daughter  on  her 
marriage  several  vessels  and  other 
articles,  she  lived  always  in  my 
house.  At  the  time  she  went  off 
she  had  these  things,  I  gave  her 
on  her  person ;  the  vessels  they 
took  away ;  my  daughter  was  in 
habit  of  wearing  the  stolen  things 
as  well  as  myself.  I  never  pro- 


mised them  to  her,  nor  did  she  ent 
claim  them  as  hers. 

fouehu  Ghose,  I  know  the  pro* 
secutrix,  she  lives  next  to  my 
house.  In  Janaary  last  I  heard 
a  noise  in  her  house  and  taw 
several  persons,  some  with  baa* 
dies  come  out  of  it.  I  saw  tht 
daughter  put  into  a  Palankeen, 
the  prisoners  were  present.  1  ds 
not  know  what  the  bundles  eoo- 
tained,  there  was  a  great  noise,  I 
did  not  see  the  prisoner  enter  the 
house,  but  1  saw  them  insider 
when  they  came  out  into  the 
street  they  put  the  bundles  into  a 
Palankeen,  and  some  went  off  one 
way  some  another.  It  was  about 
1 1  or  12  o'clock  in  the  day.  Tbey 
did  not  run  but  walked  off,  and 
the  prosecutrix  remained  in  the 
house  exclaiming  against  soch 
conduct. 

Cross-examined  by  Luekinarem 
Doss.  There  were  no  Chowkedars 
present.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  Munnoo  Roy  was  then 
taken  to  the  Thanna.  I  have  heani 
she  was.  When  the  persons  were 
in  her  house  she  said  they  were 
plundering  her.  1  am  in  the  ha« 
bit  of  going  to  the  prosecutrix's 
house,  there  was  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Raddey  there,  bat  she  had 
left  the  house  and  gone  to  her  own 
country  two  months  prior  to  the 
quarrel :  I  do  not  know  what 
quarrel  may  have  been  between 
the  mother  and  daughter,  I  know 
Suder  Sing. 

Sunchee  Ghose.  I  know  the 
house  of  Munnoo,  I  have  seen  the 
prisoners  at  the  baear,  there  was  a 
riot  at  the  house  of  the  proseea« 
trix  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
I  saw  Munnoo  Raur,  her  son,  and 
son-in-law  taken  by  Chowkedars 
to  the  Thanna,  I  do  not  leoognise 
the  prisoners  as  being  there.  Had* 
dey  after  the  mother  w8iB  gone,  got 
into  a  Palankeen,  and  went  off 
with  Sudor  Sing. 

GovinSwkker  Tah»wr.     I  know 
the  prosecutrix,  I  live  at  t^  i 
place  *she  does,  I  ana  a 
and  was  near  her  koaao^  *•«  IV 
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4tb  of  March  last,  I  saw  her  taken 
to  the  Thanna,  and  these  people 
following^  her,  they  had  nothing 
in  their  bands,  I  heard  a  noise  in 
her  hoase,  I  continned  for  an  hoar, 
I  know  her  daughter,  bat  I  did 
not  then  see  her,  I  have  seen  or- 
naments on  the  person  of  the  pro- 
ieootrix,  bat  not  since  thattime. 

Gopaul  Sing.  I  know  Mannoo 
Roy,  she  lives  at  Hospahegah,  I 
know  the  prisoners,  I  saw  them 
at  her  house  in  January  last ;  U 
was  aboat  10  a.  m.  when  her 
daughter  was  taken  off*  I  saw 
her  come  oat  of  the  house. 

Cross- exMiuned  hu  Lockan  Doss, 
Mannoo  was  taken  by  Ghowkedars, 
I  do  not  know  on  what  charge,  a 

Serson  of  the  name  of  RadUebaar 
rough t  the  Cbowkedar. 

DEFENCE. 

Mr,  Wodsworih  sxaminedhvthe 
prisoner  Luckon  Doss,  I  have  been 
Munnoo's  attorney^  or  4  months; 
I  have  attended  2  or  3  times  at 
the  Police  about  a  qaarrel  between 
Iter  and  her  daughter.  Munnoo 
g;ave  instruction  about  the  indicts 
ment,  I  am  not  positive  that  the 
daughter  is  included  in  it,  I  did 
at  first  think  that  she  was  her 
daughter  but  I  have  since  learned, 
that  there  is  another  Radda  Raur. 
J  did  say  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
Court  that  the  Hadda  mentioned  in 
tUo  indictment  was  her  daughter, 
and  I  do  believe  she  is  the  person 
so  described. 

Radda  Raur  examined  hy  the 
prisoner  Lnekinarain  Doss,  I  am 
now  living,  with  a  paramour,  hav- 
i«ig  left  my  mother's  house  in  con- 
sequence of  her  having  indicted 
me.  She  brought  several  persons 
into  the  house  and  beat  me,  one  of 
my  lovers  on  hearing  of  it,  went 
totheTannah  brought  Ghowkedars 
and  took  her  to  the  Police.  The 
Magistrate  obliged  her  to  put  in 
bail,  and  desired  me  to  go  and  live 
where  I  pleased.  I  did  not  leave 
my  mother's  house  in  a  palankeen, 
nor  were  any  of  her  goods  taken 
away ;  she  haaSndaded  the  Chow- 
lL«dar  wha  anested  her  io  the  in- 
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dictment ;  he  is  in  Coart  but  not 
on  his  trial.  I  Quarrelled  with  my 
mother  beoaase  I  would  not  prosti- 
tute myself  to  a  Mussulman,  tbo 
prosecutrix  is  possessed  of  all  my 
ornaments* 

Cross-examined.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  I  am  married  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Guddary 
8ing.  1  never  saw  such  a  person 
at  my  mother's  house ;  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  obliging  roe  to  live 
with  different  persons  saying  they 
vrere  my  husbands. 

To  the  Court.  The  ornaments 
said  to  be  stolen  are  the  fruits  of 
my  prostitution. 

His  Lordship  in  charging  tho 
Jury  said,  that  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar  were  charged  with  feloniously 
carrying  away  money  and  various 
Taluable  articles,  both  gold  and 
silver;  the  property  of  Munnoo 
Roy,  how  a  person  in  her  situation 
of  life  could  come  to  be  possessed 
of  articles  to  such  a  value,  was  an 
extraordinary  fact;  Tou  have^ 
said  his  Lordship,  heard  the  evi- 
dence proving  that  persons  went 
into  her  house,  and  took  away 
property.  No  charge  is  made  of 
forcibly  carrying  off  the  daughter, 
and  if  a  felony  was  committed,  it 
was  certainly  at  a  most  extraordi- 
nary hour,  if  the  goods  were  taken 
away  with  a  felonious  intention  it 
was  extraordinary,  that  the  per- 
sons carrying  the  property  off 
should  have  made  such  a  noise, 
and  have  removed  these  valuable 
articles  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  people.  You  will,  gentlemen, 
said  His  Lordship,  judge  from  tho 
evidence  whether  or  not  the  per<* 
son  styled  Raddey  Roy  in  the  in- 
dictment, is  the  daughter  of  the 
prosecutrix  or  not,  she  has  swofn 
positively  they  are  not  the  sami» 
persons,  and  that  she  prosecutes  a 
woman  who  was  in  her  house  at 
the  time  of  this  alledged  robbery; 
one  witness  has  sworn  thai  Ra^^; 
dey  Roy  left  her  house  two  months 
before  the  riot,  and  Mr.  Wods* 
worth  has  sworn  that  it  is  the  ii;« 
dictment;  if  you  gentlemen,  believe 
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tbeir  evidenGe,  slie  biis  sworn  false- 
ly. If,  said  his  Lordship,  yoa 
think  that  the  property  was  taken 
away  by  several  persons  with  a 
felonious  intention,  and  that  the 
prisoners  were  present,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  convict  them  that 
they  should  carry  6ff  any  thing  in 
their  hands. 

Whether  these  valnahle  articles, 
said  His  Lordship,  were  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  mother  or  daughter, 
you  will  have  to  determine  from 
the  evidence  :  but  if  yon  consider 
it  to  be  a  question  of  civil  right, 
you  ought  to  acquit  the  prisoner, 
^he  first  question  for  your  consi- 
deration is  to  whom  did  the  pro- 
perty belong,  if  it  belonged  to  the 
daughter  it  was  no  felony ;  the 
next  question  is  if  it  was  taken 
away,  was  it  carried  off  with  a  fe- 
lonious intention. 

Verdict  Not  G  viLTY.-^Huriaru, 
April  24. 

SUPREME  COURT,-.April23. 
Before  Sir  John  Franks. 

The  King  at  the  Prosecution  of 
Anne  JUaehf.tf,  against  Brigade 
Major  GrevUte  and  Thomae  Mo* 
naghan^for  Conspiracy. 

Counsel/or  the  Prosecution^  Messrs. 
Dichens  and  Bird. 

Counsel/or  Major  GrevilUf  Messrs. 
Prinsep  and  Cleland. 

Counsel    for    Thomas  Monaghan, 
Mr*  Compton, 

Mr.  Bird  opened  the  Indict- 
ment and  stated  to  the  Court,  that 
the  inducements  of  the  first  count 
were,  that  the  prosecutrix  had 
been  hired  by  Captain  Thomas 
Frederick  Holchinson,  to  proceed 
to  England,  on  board  the  Welling- 
ton, as  a  servant  to  his  Wife  and 
Children,  for  which  service  she 
was  to  receive  the  sum  of  Sa.  Rs. 
600;  that  the  Defendants  and  per- 
sons unknown  conspiring  to  make 
her  lose  her  place,  and  also  the 
profits  of  it^and  to  prevent  her 


from     proceeding    to    En^laad, 
whilst  she  was  in  such  service  and 
on  board  such  ship,  conspired  to 
compel  her,  or  cause  her  or  pro- 
cure her  to  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  said  ship,  to  be  assaalted.tobe 
falsely  imprisoned,  to  prevent  ber 
from   proceeding  to    England,  to 
deprive  her  of   her  situation,  tft     *^ 
make  her  lose  the  profits  of  it,  and 
the  Overt  Acts  of  this  count  were, 
that  they  caused  her  to  be  removed 
out  of  the  Wellington,  they  pre- 
vented  her  from  returning  to  it, 
and  they  caused  her  to  be  impri« 
soned.     The    second  cooot  va«, 
that  the  Defendants  conspired  to 
deprive  her  of  her  place,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  proceediDg  to  Bag- 
land,  to  make  her  Jose  the  pro- 
fits of  her  place.     The  third  coont 
was,  that  they  conspired  to  assault 
and  imprison  her,  and  the  Overt 
Acts  were,  that    the  Defendants 
and  persons  unknown,  conspired 
to  make  an  assault  upon  her,  to 
put  her  out  of  the  ship,  to  impri- 
son had  detain  her  in  prison.  The 
fourth   count    contained   iodoce- 
ments  which  stated,  that  the  De* 
fendants   and    persons  unknown, 
contriving  to  extort  money  from 
the  prosecutrix,  and  also  to  obtaia 
for  themselves  a  sum  of  Sa.  Rs. 
300,  conspired  to  deprive  her  of 
her  sitnation,  to  prevent  her  from 
proceeding  to  England,  to  make 
her  lose  her  place,  to  make  her 
lose  the  profits  of  it,  unless  she 
would  pay  Monaghan    the  sod 
of  Sa.  Rs.  300,  in  consideration  oC 
forbearing  to  cause    her   to  frso 
her  place,  of  abstaining  from  pre- 
venting her  from     proceeding  la 
England,  and  the  Overt  Actswere^ 
that  they  proposed  to  her  to  pay 
the  sum  of  Sa.  Ba.  aoo  to  Thomas 
Monajchan,  that  they  ibreateoed  if 
she  did  not  pay  the  sum  of  Sicca 
Rupees  3Q0,  they    would  prevenl 
her  from  proceeding   to  EoglaiA 
that  they  did  procure  persons  «tt- 
known  to  compel  her  to  leave  At 
Wellington,  and  that  they  eaosrf 
her  to  be  removed  on  hatiid  4t 
steam-boat  (iwte/,  *bjr    naMltf 
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v^hich  sbe  was  broag^ht  back  to 
Calcatta,  she  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  to  England,  she  lost 
her  situation  and  she  lost  the  pro- 
fiU  of  it.  The  firth  count  was  the 
a^me  as  the  second,  bat  contained 
no  Overt  Acts ;  and  the  sixth  count 
was  the  same  as  the  fourth,  but 
afso  contained  no  Overt  Acts. 

AJr,  Dickens  said,  as  Senior 
Counsel  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  task  of  opening  to  you  Gen< 
tibmen  of  the  Jury,  the  stnte  of  the 
case  devolves  on  me,  in  all  crimi- 
nal cases  it  is  an  unpleasant  task, 
but  in  the  present  it  is  particularly 
so  from  personal  circumstances, 
but  not  because  the  case  is  an  un- 
tenable one.  r  am  proud  to  meet 
you,  Gentlemenof  theJury»on  the 
present  occasion,  for  I  am  aware 
that  you  will  expel  from  your 
minds  the  different  states  in  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  prosecutrix  and 
one  of  the  Defendants  moves,  you 
Gentleman  have  perhaps  heard 
the  different  features  of  this  case 
discussed  out  of  tbis^  Court,  and 
perhaps  think  it  is  impossible  that 
a  man  of  Major  Greville's  rank 
in  society,  could  be  guilty  of  such 
facts  as  those  of  which  be  is  ac- 
cused of,  but  I  will  narrate  to  yon 
the  different  facts,  and  if  I  should 
go  a  little  farther  back  into  the 
liistory  of  this  woman  than  may 
seem  necessary,  be  assured,  I  will 
not  take  up  more  of  your  time 
than  is  absolutely  needful,  nor 
state  one  fact  which  cannot  be 
borne  out  by  evidence.  The  name 
of  the  prosecutrix  is  Anne  Mackey, 
she  is  a  native  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  professes  herself  ta 
be  a  protestant,  her  husband  is  a 
Papist,  and  at  the  early  age  of  19, 
she  was  married  by  a  Papist 
Priest  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
lilonaghan,  without  the  consent  of 
her  mother  who  was  her  only  l6« 
IVal  guardian,  her  father  having 
died,  when  she  was  but  5  years  of 
age;  such,  said  Mr.  Dickens,  in 
a  legal  sense,  Gentlemen  of  tho 
Jury,  is  no  marriage  at  all,  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
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having  made  it  roid  without  any- 
process  of  law  whatsoever. 

Subsequently  the  prisoner  Mo- 
naghan  enlisted  in  His  Majesty's 
47ch  Regiment;  and  in  year  1821, 
was  sent  to  fiombay,  during  the^ 
passage  his  conduct  was  so  shock- 
ing and  brutal  to  this  poor  noman, 
that  it  called  forth  the  interference 
of  some  of  the  passengers,  and 
in  consequence  there  was  a  separa- 
tion, and  she  went  to  England  r 
she  has  never  since  lived  with  him 
as  a  wife,  but  supported  herself  by 
her  own  exertions.  In  1824, 
she  came  in  Calcutta  and  went 
to  Bombay  with  Mrs.  Heber.  la 
1826,  Monaghan  discovered  that 
she  was  again  in  Calcutta  and 
had  accumulated  by  her  earnings 
a  small  sum  of  money,  he  re-> 
newed  his  persecutions,  and  tho 
lady  with  whom  she  was  then  liv- 
ing, felt  it  necessary  to  speak  ta 
Colonel  W.  Cotton,  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral, be  in  consequencb  having 
made  enquiries  into  the  character 
of  the  prisoner  Monaghan  desired 
the  woman  to  remain  in  her  situ- 
ation, and  ordered  him  back  to  his 
Regiment ;  this  is  a  material  fact; 
Gentlemen,  for  if  I  ean  anticipate 
any  defence  for  the  prisoner  Capt. 
Greville,  h  will  be  that  he  acted 
under  an  order  from  his  superior^ 
but  how  he  could  have  done  that 
which  Colonel  Cotton  filling  tito 
same  situation  could  not  do,  I  am 
yet  to  learn,  and  I  trust  I  will  be 
able  to  prove  that  he  was  awar^d 
of  these  facts,  and  also  of  the  bru- 
tal conduct  of  Monaghan.  la 
18.27  she  went  to  England  With 
Mrs.  Heber,  the  widow  of  our 
late  much  lamented  Bishop,  dn«» 
ring  the  voyage  she  took  care  of 
the  infant  child  of  Mr.  Clark, 
that  child  on  the  passage  was  hU 
tacked  with  Measles,  and  to  her  at- 
tention and  kindness  Mr.  Clark 
principally  owes  the  life  of  his 
boy.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury^ 
such  conduct  on  her  part  has  rais* 
Qd  in  the  bosons  of  Mr.  Clark,  a 
lively  interest  for  her  welfare.  la 
October.  1827;  she  returned  to  CaK* 
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cotta,  Major  GreYille  took  her  in- 
to his  service,  tbe  person  whom  she 
M'as  to  replace  and  -Tiho  had  ex* 
pressed  a  wish  to  leave  Major 
Greville's  employment,  subse- 
qoentJy  became  desirous  of  stop- 
ping, Major  Greville  then  wished 
to  get  rid  of  the  prosecutrix,  and 
some  dispute  did  take  place.  It 
-will  be  mine.  Gentlemen,  to  nar- 
rate to  yon  the  persecution  and 
illegality  that  followed,  in  doing 
ivhich  I  shall  abstain  from  any  re 
narks  that  I  do  not  consider  ne- 
cessary to  the  interest  of  my  client: 
this  case  is  to  be  tried  on  motives 
of  moral  propriety,  it  is  because 
I  think,  he  (Major  Greville)  was 
an  accomplice  in  all  these  illegal 
acts  from  improper  motives  that 
I  now  address  yon,  but  if  you  can 
acqnit  him  of  the  imputation  I 
will  go  from  this  Court  H^ilh  satis- 
faction  nothing  will  then  remain, 
but  that  he  was  grossly  ignorant  of 
those  laws  which  from  his  situa- 
tion b«  was  bound  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  rather  too  anxious  to 
perform  what  he  might  have  con- 
ceived to  be  a  point  of  Military 
duty.  ^ 

Captain  Greville  thought  pro* 
per  not  to  let  this  woman  leave  his 
fiouse  till  be  ^ot  her  into  employ- 
ment, so  far  his  conduct  was  kind; 
be  had  advertisements  put  into  the 
Calcutta  Papers,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  waited  upon  by 
Captain  Gamage  of  the  Bombay 
Marine,  who  engaged  her  as  a  ser- 
vant in  the  family  of  Captain 
Hutchinson,  to  attend  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson  on  a  voyage  to  England. 
I  will  prove  to  you,  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  that  she  went  there  in 
Caotain  Greville's  own  Palankeen, 
and  with  as  good  a  character  as 
she  could  have  got  from  any  per- 
son ;  here  a  sense  of  decency,  and 
;what  is  due  to  himsef  must  stop 
'Captain  Greville  from  contradict- 
ing his  own  statements,  for  if  she 
was  guilty  of  what  he  has  since 
imputed  to  her,  itjvas.  Gentlemen, 
'hisbounden  duty  as  an  officer,  a 
man  of  principle  and  a  gentleman. 


to  have  made  Captain  Hntchiii- 
son  aware  of  the  facts,  and  not  to 
have  given  her  such  a  character. 
She    then  remained    for  a  short 
time  at  Captain  Hutchinson's,  and 
there  gave  every    satisfaction  to 
the  family,  but  in  23  days,  Monag' 
ban  makes  his  appearance  at  the 
house,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  froa 
Captain  Qreville,  in  which  he  says 
that  her  husband  is    acxioas  co 
get  his  wife  back,  and  indeed  from 
what  he  has  heard  he  is  inclined 
to  think  she  will  be  no  great  loss 
to  Captain  Hutchinson,  Gentle- 
men,  what  were  Captain  Greville's 
means  of  information  ixk  that  short 
time  I  am  to  learn.   Capt.  Hat- 
chinson  in  consequence  of  Monag- 
han's  having  agreed  to  take  the 
price  of  his   discharge,  wrote  to 
Capt   Greville    to    say    that  be 
would  pay  the  300  Sa.  Rs.  on  the 
prisoner  agreeing  not  to  molest  her, 
and  signing  a  paper  to  that  effect. 
Monaghanisa  man  of  a  shockiss 
disposition  and  of  a  brutal  temper, 
she  became  anxious  from  a  know- 
ledge of  these  circumstances,  to 
purchase  a  peace  for  the  sake  of 
her  life  and  person,  she  did  offer 
sums  of  money  to  get  rid  of  bim, 
he  (Capt.  Greville)  then  became  s 
party,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson  on  the  subject, 
which  letter  I  sliall  draw  your  at- 
tention to.  (Here  Mr«  Dickens  lead 
two  letters  from  Captain  Grevilit 
to  Mr.  HntchinsoD.) 

'*  I  have  read  your  note  tdLtii« 
man  Monagban,  but  I  eoncoM 
it  only  right  to  tell  bim  that  i 
wife  has  no  power  to  will,  and 
therefore  that  a  power  of  Attoioey, 
or  a  paper  such  as  you  describe, 
can  only  be  good  in  a  point  of  ho- 
nor and  not  in  law,  with  this  know- 
ledge the  man  naturally  sajSi 
what  is  the  use  of  it.  How  eaa 
you  or  I  very  well  attach'  our  sig- 
natures to  an  article  that  we  knew 
was  not  binding,  however  1  have 
persuaded  Monaghan  to  becontcal- 
ed  to  receive  the  amount  of  A 
discbarge  (300  Ba.)  anaiettari* 
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on  receiving  an  acqnittanoe  from 
.him. 

**  lam  sorry  that  Mrs.  H.  or 
yourself  have  soffered  any  incon* 
venience  from  this  eiroamstance, 
bat  has  not  ori^iinated  with  me, 
and  I  only  hope  that  with  the 
knowledge  you  possess  of  Mrs. 
M.'s  real  character,  that  neither  of 
yoo  mayi  have  any  cause  to  repent 
hereafter  of  taking  her.^^ 

SECOND    LBTTBR. 

**  This  man  is  Mrs,  Monaghan's 
hosband  who  has  come  down  from 
Berhampore  to  see  his  wife,  who 
has  been  from  him  h  ye^rs. 

*'  Monaghan  seems  desirous  to 
take  his  wife  back,  and  from  all  I 
have  UUeln  heard  of  Mrs.  M.  from 
Mrs.  P.  who  was  Mrs.  Heber's 
great  friend,  I  do  not  think  you 
will  have  any  great  loss  in  her  ; 
should  you  be  obliged  to  resign  her, 
there  is  a  respectable  young  woman 
in  the  Barracks  who  is  desirous  of 
service,  and  may  be  procured  on 
moderate  terms. 

**  I  am  really  very  sorry  that  I 
should  be  the  means  of  puttng 
you  and  Mrs.  H.  to  inconvenience, 
but  it  has  been  perfectly  so  on  my 
part." 

He,  gentlemen,  might  then  have 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  oblige 
this  woman  to  live  with  her  hus- 
band, the  Counsel  on  the  opposite 
side  will  perhaps  endeavour  to 
show  that  his  orders  were  such  ; 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  see  any  order 
allowing  him  to  compound  their 
malrimooial  differences  for  money 
and  compromise  his  Military  duty ; 
bis  knowledge  of  the  prosecutrix 
was  the  same  at  the  time  he  recom- 
mended her  as  a  servant  to  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson,  as  it  was  when 
he  said  she  would  be  no  great  loss 
to  his  family,  for  I  will  show  you 
gentlemen,  that  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  he  says,  his  knowledge  of 
Captain  Hutchinson  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  particular  as 
to  the  character  he  gave  this  woman 
when  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her 
out  of  his  house;  was  such  acting 
with  propriety;  whether  that  can 


constitute  a  moral  excnse  for  dis« 
simulation,  I  leave  to  you  gentle* 
men  to  determine. 

The  prisoner  Monaghan  went 
again  to  Captain  Hutchinson  and 
on  being  asked  to  sign  as  a  preli- 
minary, a  paper  stating  that  if  he 
got  the  300  Sicca  Rupees,  he  would 
let  his  wife  proceed  to  England, 
he  refused,  and  said  that  he  was 
put  up  to  do  so,  and  that  by  per-* 
sisting  he  would  obtain  all  the 
money  she  was  to  get  for  going 
to  England  with  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson; his  behaviour  on  that 
occasion  was  so  shameful  that  he 
was  turned  out  of  the  house.  Ho 
then  goes  to  Captain  Grerfile 
states  what  had  happened,  and 
also  adds  that  his  wife  in  the 
presen4)e  of,  nay  encouraged  by 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  made  use  of  an 
epithet,  which  you  gentlemen,  ^o 
know  her  repectability  could  never 
credit  would  be  uttered  in  such 
a  presence,  he  said  she  called  him 
a  Damned  Blaekffuard,  yet  strange 
as  it  must  appear  to  you.  Captain 
Grenvillto  did  absolutely  believe 
it,  and  he  finds  from  the  date  of 
this  transaction  not  merely  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  restore  the  woman 
to  her  husband,  but  to  confine  her 
in  the  Conjee  House  of  the  Fort, 
This  I  will  prove  from  Captain 
Greville's  own  letter  to  Capt. 
Hutchinson.  Here  Mr.  Dickens 
read  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Deau  Sir,— In  consequence 
of  Private  Monaghan's  report  to 
me  of  what  occurred  yesterday 
inyourhouse,  I  have  taken  mea- 
sures for  apprehending  Mrs.  M. 
and  preventing  her  return  to  £ng. 
land :  my  reasons  you  may  hear 
of  by  calling  at  my  office. 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  the  inconve- 
nience your  jbmily  may  suffer, 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it/^ 

In  consequence  of  what  passed 
on  that  occasion  the  prosecutrix 
did  what  will  be  seen  turned  out 
best  for  her,  she  did  gentlemen, 
what  saved  her  from  being  confin- 
ed in  the  Conjee  House  of  the 
Fortj  with  the  thieves  and  the  pro* 
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Btitutes  of  tlie  p^arrison,'  she  went 
to  the  bouse  of  one  whom  she  be- 
lieved would  and  who  did  uiti- 
mately  protect  her,  for  an  order 
ivasissued  by  Captain  Greville  to 
kavo  her  arrested,  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  searched  but 
she  was  not  there,  she  was  at  Mr. 
Clarke's:  in  consequence  of  its 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Major 
Greville,  that.thc  prosecutrix  was 
at  Mr.  Clarke's,  and  that  Mr. 
Clarke  had  stated  that  he  consider- 
ed that  Major  Greville's  letters 
would  subject  him  to  an  action  for 
defamation,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  that  Gentleman  in  which  he  de- 
nied defaming  her  cha  racter : 

•*  Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  seen  a 
ktter  from  you  to  Capt.  Hutchin- 
son relative  to  a  woman  named 
Mflpagbao.  I  beg  to  deny  any  de- 
famation of  character  or  any  inten- 
tion of  that  nature,  but  she  being 
the  wife  of  a  Private  soldier  in  H. 
M.'s  Service,  and  therefore  under 
Martial  Law,  is  amenable  to  the 
rules  of  the  service,  and  cannot  be 
considered  Mistress  of  her  own 
actions :  my  object  is  merely  to  as- 
sist the  soldier  to  recover  his  wife 
and  prevent  her  going  to  England 
without  his  leave,  ,this  is  my  duty, 
and  I  will  take  care  that  she  does 
not  proceed  without  proper  autho- 
rity, 

*'  If  Mrs  M.  intends  to  bring  an 
action  against  me,)  she  is  welcome, 
to  do  80,  I  would  quite  as  soon  go 
into  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  to  meet  the  case  rather  than 
compromise  my  Military  duties,  I 
would  sit  down  to  dinner  with  you 
— Yoa  must  substantiate  all  that 
you  bring  forward,  and  I  must 
detain  Mrs.  Hutcliinson  as  a  prin- 
cipal Evidence,  and  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  after  this  affair  is  dis- 
patched, the  husband  may  bring 
an  action  against  you  (or  secreting 
his  wife,  who  has  already  made 
some  application  to  the  Law  to 
recover  his  wife,  *  Those  who  God 
has  joined  together  let  no  man  pat 
asunder.'  '* 


Gentlemen,  I  trust  that  tboagb 
I  put  these  letters  in  evidence  to 
prove  facts,    you  will  not  take 
them  as    evidence   of   the   Law. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  at  borne,  had  she 
sworn  the  peace  against  Monag* 
ban,  would  not  have  obliged  her 
to  go  and  live  with  her  husband, 
but  it  appears,  Gentlemen,  and  I 
beseech  you  to    remark  the  ea* 
croaching  spirit  of  this  sort  of  as-; 
sumed  authority  that  Captain  Ore* 
ville  has  by  his  notion,  of  Martial 
Law,  ta  power  greater  than  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  first  Court  in 
England,  could  or  would  assume, 
for  he  says  as  (being  the  wife  of  a 
private  soldier  she  is  amenable  to 
rules  of  the  service,  and  cannot  be 
considered  mistress    of  her  ovn 
actions,    my  object    is  therefore 
merely  to  assist  the  soldier  to  re- 
cover bis  wife,  this  is  my  duty), 
and  he  goes  on  to  say.    (Those 
who  God  has  joined  together  let 
no  man    put  asunder.)  I   really 
Gentlemen     cannot      compliment 
Capt.   Greville  in   his  epistolary 
style,  it  is  not  qaite   Ciceronian. 
But  the  matter  is  a  little  out  of  his 
line  perhaps,  he  may   write  on  a 
point  of  Military  duty  with  more 
clearness  than  be  eji presses  him« 
self  on  a  matter  of  what  he  thinks 
Military  Law,  if  he  does  not  1  fear 
we  could  not  say  of  him  that  be 
shines. 

'lam Marte qaam  Mercuric, 
at  least  it  would  be  a  bitter  epig- 
ram on  him,  if  we  did.    It  may  ke 
that  Captain  Greville   was  igno* 
rant  of  the  law,  it  may  be  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the    scope  of  bis 
Military  duties,   but  yoa   Gentle- 
men are  to  judge  of  his  motives 
from  the  facts  to  be  proved  before 
yon,  and  \«hat  motives  he  could 
have   had    for  contradicting  his 
own  previous  good   character  o( 
her,  and  forconfininn^  her  in  a  jail 
previous  to  restorinjp   her  to  lier 
husband,    I  live   you    to   jadg9* 
In     the     interim     between   ths 
26th,  the  time  of  his    first  wdtiac 
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date  of  his  second  letter,  he  sends 
Monaghan  as  the  Agent  of  his 
Military  ordeu  down  the  river  to 
9eize,  and  bring  back  the  proseca- 
trix,  but  he  was  obliged  to  return 
being  turned  out  of  the  Welling- 
ion.  Gentlemen,  if  Major  Greville 
vere  sincere  in  declarations  of 
good  motives,  if  his  only  wish  was 
to  restore  his  wife  to  this  man, 
Monaghan  himself  was  precisely  the 
last  man  in  the  world  that  should 
have  been  employed  on  such  an 
errand.  To  the  letter  f  am  now 
about  to  read  to  you.  1  must  claim 
your  attention.  (Here  Mr^  Dickens 
read  and  commented  on  the  fol- 
lowing letter.) 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— Mrs.  Monag- 
han's  husband  is  at  Sanger  wait- 
ing to  bring  back  her,  he  has  look- 
ed on  as  his  wife  for  so  many 
years.  The  marriage  certificates 
are  always  registered  with  the  Ite- 
Ifiment  and  signed  by  the  officer 
of  troop  and  Companies,  in  order 
that  no  woman  not  being  lawfully 
married  may  receive  the  allowance 
sanctioned  by  Government  of  8 
Rs.  a  month,  and  3  for  every  child 
—If  Mrs.  M.  swears  she  is  not 
what  she  has  pretended  to  be  for 
ffo  long  a  period,  I  must  make  it 
known  to  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  retrench- 
ment by  which  this  office  wonld 
suffer  as  well  as  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment and  the  47th  regiment, 
I  must  also  be  allowed  to  state 
that  Captain  Gamage  is  by  no 
means  correct  in  saying  that  1  gave 
Idrs.  M.  an  excellent  character 
which  I  deny,  and  he  must  have 
judged  from  my  manner,  and 
what  little  I  did  say,  that  I  had 
no  very  high  opinion  of  her. 
I  certainly  was  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  a  burthensome  person 
out  of  my  small  house  who  was 
not  in  the  best  of  humours,  and 
who  was  perpetually  evincing  her 
discontented  feelings.  Captain 
Hutchinson  was  a  total  stranger, 
and  I  was  not  bound  to  be  over 
particular,  I  knew  that  Gamage 
bimself  looked  on  her  lightly  from 


what  he  remarked  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  if  you  converse  with 
him  again  you  are  at  liberty  to  say 
that  my  opinion  of  your  convert 
sation  on  the  subject,  is  very  dif^ 
ferent  from  his. — However  there 
were  circumstances  which  deter- 
mined me  to  get  rid  of  her,  such 
as  very  great  impropriety  of  con- 
duct while  attending  on  a  young 
child  in  meeting  and  conversing 
with  an  officer  of  H.  M.  14th  regt. 
but  not  being  willing  to  injure  her 
seriously  I  withheld  this  commu- 
nication, this  is  a  fact,  and  if  it 
were  necessary  I  could  prove  it. 

**  As  to  defamation,  she  might 
more  properly  be  proceeded  against 
than  me,  for  I  hope  you  do  not 
regard  me  as  ad  ■  ■  d  Blackg^nard ; 
with  regard  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
she  has  heard  this  defamation,  i 
believe  she  could  be  summoned  as 
a  witness  on  evidence,  and  so  could 
Mrs.  M.*s  husband  if  he  could  be^ 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  figure  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Lawyers  aro 
much  pleasanter  persons  over  a 
bottle  of  wine,  than  musty  briefs, 
after  all  1  think  yon  look  upon  Mrs. 
M.'scase  as  not  a  very  defensible  or 
creditable  one,  but  as  she  was  kind 
to  your  boy,  to  befriend  her  is 
praiseworthy  in  you/' 

Gentleman,  in  this  letter  for  the 
first  time  we  see  a  specific  charge 
of  impropriety  of  conduct  brought 
against  this  woman  by  Major 
Greville,  wlio  had  given  her  an 
excellent  character  at  the  time  this 
fact  must  have  been  well  known 
to  him,  for  I  shall  shew  you  that 
the  prosecutrix  was  the  first  per- 
son who  informed  him,  not  indeed 
that  she  met  but  that  she  was  met 
by  an  officer  of  H.  M.  14th.  Thia 
impropriety  so  great  as  he  terms 
it,  he  concealed  from  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  because  as  he 
prudently  observes  he  was  not 
bound  to  be  over  particular  with 
strangers.  But  Gentlemen,  what 
right  had  he  thus  to  state  tho 
charge.  Indifferent  a  grammariaa 
as  he  is,  it  seems  that  on  some  oc* 
casions  he  can  well  distioguisb  bc« 
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tween  tlie  Active  and  the  pattlre 
voice  of  a  verb.  Deriving^  bis  in- 
fDTmation  as  be  did  from  ber,  be 
was  boand  to  state  tbe  matter  as 
.be  heard  it^  or  not  to  state  it  at  all. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  in  snob 
case  between  meeting  and  being 
met.  Tbe  preseeatrix  will  tell  you 
on  ber  oath  in  tbe  box  what  I 
•have  said.  If  so  she  was  not  to 
blame.  How  was  she  to  avoid 
meeting  this  officer  or  other  man 
who  obose  to  attack  her  with  im- 
portunity. The  prosecutrix  is  a 
woman  who  from  her  appearance 
is  likely  to  create  solicitation,  her 
nnprotected  situation  would  leave 
her  without  any  means  of  defence 
/except  by  tbe  very  course  which 
she  tooky  vis.  that  of  reporting 
it  to  her  master.  (Here  Mr.  Dick- 
ens read  the  postscript  of  a  letter.) 

*'  Pray  excuse  all  tbis  trouble 
and  accept  my  best  acknowledg 
ments  for  your  kindness  to  me 
throughout  this  affair,  and  1  am 
sure  Mrs.  M.  ought  to  be  so  too, 
as  but  for  you,  she  would  not  have 
been  in  the  Fort  Congee  House, 
where  there  are  others  to  bear  her 
company." 

Gentlemen,  in  what  manner 
shall  I  treat  the  taunt  here  con- 
tained, in  what  manner  charac- 
terize the  spirit  here  displayed. 
Mark,  Gentlemen,  Captain  Gre- 
ville  denies  defamation,  yet  still 
be  puts  the  worst  construction  on 
a  story  which  it  was  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  believe  the  prose- 
cutrix to  clear  up,  or  to  bury  in 
silence,  which  while  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  legal  responsibility  to- 
wards her,  he  suppressed,  which 
when  he  bad  got  rid  of  her  by  her 
getting  another  place,  he  discloses, 
vrben  it  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  depriving  her  not 
only  of  the  place  she  then  had  but 
of  her  character  which  was  ber 
life.  Captain  Greville,  Gentle- 
men, denies  any  angry  feelings, 
denies  that  he  had  any  other  ob- 
ject than  to  restore  the  wife  to  ber 
bnsbanii  but  why  then  Gentlemen 
put  her  into  the  Congee  House  ?• 


Why  write  the  taunt  whirt  ihm 
tire  9thtrs  to  bear  her  eemptmyt  It 
has    been  said,  Gentlemen,  by  a 
great  writer  that  the  age  of  chival- 
ry is  gone  forever  and  well  may 
it  be  said  so  if  the  conduct  of  Ms- 
jor  Greville  iS  to  be  adopted  as  s 
fairspecimenof  what  other  Gen- 
tlemen would  do.    This  anforta- 
nate  female  resides  in  Major  Grc- 
ville's  house,  she  goes  from  coder 
Major  Greville's  roof— true  with 
as  good  a  character  as  be  coold 
give  her  when  he  was  anxioasto 
get  rid  of  her.     It  appears  then 
however  that  altercations  had  ari- 
sen between  them.    Subsequently 
lie  hears  that  she  had  abused  btm 
in  coarse  language,  he  instantly 
believes  it.    He  finds  it  to  be  bis 
duty  then,  at  least  he  says  so,  to 
to  prevent  her  from  going  to  En^ 
land.    Suppose  then  thai  this  or- 
der in  bis  own  view  made  it  ne- 
cessary to    prevent  her  going  to 
England,  was  it  for  that  neces- 
sary that  ber  good  fame  was  to  be 
destroyed.  He  says  she  i^as  obliged 
to  return  to  ber  husband,  but  Gen- 
tlemen was  putting  her  into  the 
Congee  House,  the  way  to  return 
ber  to  her  husband,    was  putting 
her  into    the  Conjee    House  the 
means  most  likely  to  restore  the 
matrimonial    concord,  to  remove 
those  feelings  or  soften  those  pas- 
sions which  had   produced  ooee 
before  that,  sundering  of  these  two, 
which     Major      Greville   quotes 
scripture  to  prove  forbidden. 

But,  Gentlemen,  from  tbis  fetter 
we  have  learned  another  fact,  vis. 
that  Major  Greville  now  knev 
or  might  have  known  for  ho  was 
told  so,  that  the  parties  were  not 
legally  married.  He  must  have 
known  that  whether  the  proseea- 
trix  was  or  was  not  lawfully  vau- 
ried  be  had  no'  right  to  interferOi 
for  he  was  so  informed  by  tbeie 
in  whose  legal  opinion  he  ndf^ 
have  placed  some  confidence,  and 
he  owns  the  advice  was  giten  ia 
a  sprrlt  of  kindness  in  tbe  pM^ 
script  of  this  very  letter,  V^  iS 
he  prcsisted  in  acting  lui  M  Ma 
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liefore  acted  ha  pef  ^tod  in  his  da* 
t\%n  of  arrestini^  tba  prosecutrix, 
altho'  he  must  haYO  known  that 
•be  was  not  legally  subject  to  his 
aathorily.  He  persisted  too,  all 
TeligioQS  as  he  was  ia  driving  the 
proseoatrix  into  what  would  have 
been  a  state  of  concubinage,  if 
the  law  were  what  he  was  told  it 
was ;  information  which  might  al 
least  have  made  htm  pause  in  his 
eareer.  Now,  GentlameDy  in  Jus- 
tice to  tlia  prosecutrix  and  to 
others  I  must  here  explain  how 
and  when  she  first  learned  to 
doubt  the  validity  of  her  marriage. 
It  happened,  that  tha  prisoner 
Monaghanhad  often  said  to  her 
in  fits  of  passion,  that  she  was  only 
a  follower  of  his  and  not  his  wife. 
This  the  proseoutrix  did  not  be- 
lieve, but  struck  with  the  oir« 
eumstance  she  related  it  to  Mr. 
Clarke  when  she  went  to  his 
house,  this  induced  Mr.  Clarke  to 
jnaice  some  inquiries  from  tha 
woman  herself  as  to  her  marriage, 
lia  took  down  from  her  own 
mouth  what  she  then  stated,  and 
afterwards  intimated  to  her  that 
whatever  be  the  effect  be  it  for  weal 
or  be  it  for  woe,  she  was  not  tlie 
lawful  wife  of  the  prisoner.  Capt. 
Greville  who  still  wanted  to  join 
these  persons,  to  drive  the  proseou- 
Irix  into  a  state  concubinage  was 
fliade  fully  awareof  these  facts,  he 
was  told  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clarke  that  his  conduet  was  ille- 
gal and  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences. Still  he  persisted  ;  he 
applied  to  the  Government  to 
tiave  the  embarkation  order  stop- 
ped, and  be  was  by  the  Govern - 
naent  informed  that  it  was  not  in 
his  province  nor  was  it  in  theirs  to 
interfere  ;  yet  Gentlemen,  he  still 
persisted  in  endeaTouring  to  at<- 
tain  his  object,  he  sent  to  Captain 
Sweeny,  of  H,  M.  69th,  who  com- 
tnanded  the  invalids  on  board  the 
Wellington,  to  seize  the  prosecu- 
trix and  liave  her  sent  back ;  be 
did  arrest  her  as  he  said  by  order 
of  Major  GreviUe,  and  she  came 
haick  to  Calcutta^    in  charge  o§ 
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Capt.  AnderaoB,  af  tha  C&d§i 
Steam-Boat,  bowavar,  as  Capt. 
Anderson  on  bis  arrival  in  Calcutta 
did  not  think  proper  to  detain  her 
in  custody,  slia  went  to  the  houso 
of  Mr.  Clarke. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  have  delayed 
you  by  any  comments  on  this  nar* 
ration  you  must  forgive  me,  I  hava 
not  stated  one  faet,  nor  made  one 
comment  that  was  not  necessary 
to  the  interest  of  my  client ;  therp 
are  now  three  questions  for  consi- 
deration-* 1st,  the  bare  illegaility 
ofCaptainGrcville's  aondoct— 2d,, 
whether  he  acted  from  a  mistaken 
•enseof  his  duty— and  last,  wlie- 
Iher  ho  acted  under  a  cooceptioQ^ 
that    his    conduct    was    morally 
right  or  knew  that  it  was  wrong. 
Here  M  Vr  Dickens  contended  that 
in  time  of  peace  no  person  is  subject 
to  Martial  Law,  but  Oflleers  and 
men  listed  and  under  pay,  he  ad« 
raitted  that  in  this  country,  camp 
followers  and  settlers  were  subject 
to  it  in  matters  of  Military  dt»» 
cipline   and  cognizance  while  a 
force   was  in  the    Field,  but  not 
otherwise.    In  this  place  he  said 
a  power  illegal,  indeed,  bat  per- 
haps salutary  was  assumed  in  tha 
Fort,  with  which  no  one  thought 
it  worth   his    while   to  interfere 
while  used  for  the  peace  of  the 
place  and  strictly  confined  to  sol- 
disr's  wives  living  and  receiving 
pay  as  such,    when    they    were 
guilty  of  irregular  or  disorderly 
conduct  in   the  Fort,  but  where 
Gentlemen,  in  all  this,  sakl  Mr.. 
Dickens,  do  you  find  the  subject 
tion  of  this  woman  to  Martial  Law 
as  Major   Greville    has  absurdly 
asserted,  but  which  I  say  }$  not  tha 
fact,  I  pledge  my  reputation  that 
she  is  no  more  subject  to  it  than 
any  one  of  you,  than  I  am  my* 
self;  but  assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  with  the  limitation 
I  have  laid  down  she  were  sub- 
ject to  it,  where  Gentlemen  is  the 
ilit/tVary  orime  which  the  unfor- 
tunate prosecutrix  has  been  guil- 
ty of  that  subjects  her  to  Martial 
Law,  if  there  was  any  difierenoe  or 
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separation    between  %er  and  ber 
busband  that  was  purely  a  matter 
of  Civil  cognizance,  and  in  saeh 
cases,  Gentlemen,  supposing   tbe 
husband  as  a    soldier  demanded 
liis  assistance  of  Major   Greville, 
it  was  his  duty  to  assist  in  getting 
redress    according  to  the  kn9wn 
laws  of  the  land.      Here  Mr.  Dic- 
kens read  the  9th  section  of  the 
articles  of  war.    This  Gentlemen 
-was  even  by  Military  Law  Captain 
Greville's    bounden   duty  to  do. 
We  all  know  the  proverbial  folly 
of  putting  the  finger  between  tlie 
bark    and    the    tree,    what    bad 
Captain    Greville  to  do  with  it. 
If  indeed  the  prosecutriit  had  been 
living    with    her  husband  in  the 
Forty  and  had  been  there  guilty  of 
any  outrage,    or    impropriety    of 
conduct,  and  had  been  there  con- 
fined for  it,    though  even  then  if 
the  case  were  of  Civil  cognizanoe, 
the  imprisonment  would  itave  been 
illegal,  you  Gentlemen,  would  have 
beard  nothing  of  it,  no  one  would 
have    interfered,  and  if  she  had 
deserved  the  punishment  she  would 
have  it  in  the  Congee  House.    But, 
Gentlemen,      without     rendering 
himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  fatuity  no 
person  could  suppose,  that  she,  this 
prosecutrix  who   had  been  seven 
years  absent    from  her  husband, 
(admitting  him  to  be  such),  wbo 
was  not  receiving  any  pay  or  al- 
lowance   soever  from    either  this 
Government  or  the  Crown    to  be 
subject  to  Martial    Law,  she  did 
not  even  live  in  the  precincts  of 
the  fort,  she  resided  at  the  house 
of  Captain  Hutchinson  at  Cosst- 
tollah.  80  much  for  the  two  first 
points  on    which  I  anticipate  an 
attempt  at  defence  from  the  Defen- 
dant's counsel.  We  now  come  to  the 
third    question,  viz    whether  the 
Defendant  acted  from  a  conception 
that  he  was  morally  right  or  knew 
that  he  was  wron^,  and  made  a 
a  mere  colourable  pretext  of  his 
duty.    It  is  on  this  point  that  yoa 
must  decide    whether  he   was  a 
ocnspirator  or  not.    Gentlemen  of 


the  Jnry,it  isnotneeessary  toprore 
the  faet  of  an  actual  conspirscy, 
it  wonld  be  impossible  to  take  yoa 
into  the  first  meeting  of  ptrtiei 
who  join  together  for  an  illegal 
end.  Such  meeting  may  never - 
have  taken  plaoe  at  all.  When  I 
question  is  raised  of  whether  tliere 
is  a  conspiracy  or  not,  its  exisCeooe 
may  be  shown  from  ooncorreDt 
acts,  and  similar  motives  teDdisf; 
to  one  common  end,  and  agrceios 
in  time  and  place  and  the  end, 
illegal  as  in  this  case  it  was  as  I 
have  I  trust  already  abundantly, 
proved  to  you.  Having  estaUish- 
ed  that  the  acts  done,  and  end  here 
aimed  at,  were  illegal  and  impro- 
per, you  mast  admit  that  there  was 
some  motive,  and  now  I  come  te 
that  motive.  Again  I  demand  what 
could  be  bi»  mmitpt  for  conduct 
so  extraordinary. 

Captain  Greville  says  it  wis 
Military  duty.  Military  doty  Gen- 
tlemen I  in  what  articles,  what  act, 
what  regulation  did  he  find  it.  AU 
lowing  he  might  at  first  have  so  con- 
ceivedit,  have  read  to  you  from  his 
own  letters  proof  that  he  had  heei 
warned  of  his  mistake;  Sappos- 
Ing  he  did  not  take  this  assertion 
as  absolute  authority  it  wm  at 
least  cnooghy  aecorapanied  as  it 
was  by  an  intimation  that  two 
otker  legal  Gentlemen  concurred, 
to  set  Major  Greville  on  the  en- 
quiry. Subsequently  he  did  en- 
qnre,  at  least  applied  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  their  aasistanoe,  and 
they  refused  it,  as  I  have  already 
told  you.  Gentlemen,  and  trait  ( 
shall  prove.  They  not  only  re- 
fused it,  but  informed  Major  Gtf 
ville  that  the  matter  was  not  with- 
in bis  competence.  Still  he  per- 
severed. Forewarned  he  was  bat 
not  forearmed  with  prodenee. 
Now,  Gentlemen,  I  ask  again  w^ 
did  he  persevere  ;  what  was  tte 
motive?  Ignorance  be  eoald  no 
longer  plead  as  an  excuse,  at  les^ 
if  it  could  be  urged  after  all  that 
had  passed  it  would  amooat  to  t^ 
confession  of  perfeot  fntaitfV*! 
absolute    idiocy.      Thia    mm 
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I  doDOt  antiotpata,    Gentlemen, 
again  I  demand  the  motive    for 
tliis  condnet, .  again    I  say    it  is 
on.  the    parity   of  bis   motiTOS, 
on  the  morality  of  his  conduct, 
as  a  man  and  a  Gentleman,  that 
we   are   to   try  this   case.    For 
if  it   were  the  mere  illegal    ex- 
cess  of  authority  in  arrestinjc  the 
woman  that  were   in  question   I 
would  not  ask  you  for  your  verdict 
whff,  if  it  were  merely  his  Military 
duty,  that  urged  him,  why  did  he 
become  a  party  to  the  pecuniary 
transaction,  why  threaten  her  with 
the  Congee  House,  why  the  moment 
she  was  out  of  his  service  contra, 
diet  the  good  character   he   bad 
prefiously    given  her.    Last  and 
not  least  of  all,  why  disclose  to  the 
man  Monachan,  a  man  of  furious 
passions,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  com- 
pel her  to  live  with  him,  the  story 
of    the    prosecutrix    assignation 
with  an  officer  of  the  14th  Kegi* 
0ient.  A  story,  Gentlemen,  which 
was  not  true.    These  things  were 
no  part  of  his  duty,  he  could  not 
have    been  ordered  to  do  them, 
nrhat  then  as  a  mere  individual 
could  have   been  his  motive.    I 
have   told  you.  Gentleman,  that 
if  the  husband  bad  In  such  a  case 
as  this  sued  out  a  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  It  bad  appeared  on  the  affi- 
davit   of  the  woman  which  the 
Coart  would  not  allow  to  be  con- 
tradicted, that  the  cause  of  separ- 
ation was  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the   husband,  or  if  in  colloquial 
lanicoage  the  wife  had  sworn  the 
peace  against   him,    the  highest 
jadicial  authority  in  this  country 
-would  not  only  have  refused  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  thehushand, 
bat  would  have  given  her  if  ne- 
cessary, an  officer  to  protect  her  to 
lier  home.    Sueh  would  have  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Judges  of  the 
land,  what  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  other  men,  if  asked  to 
interfere  in  this  matrimonial  quar- 
rel*   a  mere    worliHy    wise    man 
would  have  refused  to  interfere  for 
her  %wn  sake,  and  because  it  is 
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notoriously  ridioulons  and  ill* 
judged  to  meddle  in  such  matter. 
If  a  good  and  benevolent  man  had 
been  applied  to,  he  had  refused  to 
interfeie  from  a  fear  of  exasper- 
ating the  parties  and  embittering 
the  dispute  ;  if  a  wise  and  a  good 
and  a  religious  man  had  been  oalU 
ed  on^to  Interfere  for  such  a 
purpose  as  this  and  had  known 
the  facts  he  would  not  have 
hesitated,  he  would  have  refus- 
ed. The  worldly  wise  man  the 
merely  good  natured  man,  the 
wise  and  good  and  religious  man, 
would  not  have  interfered.  The 
Judges  of  the  highest  Courts 
would  not  have  interfered,  but 
Major  Greville  did  interfere,  and 
how  he  interfered  you  know,  and 
thus  we  may  apply  on  this  case 
the  verse : 

*'  And  fools  rash  in  where  Angels  fear 
totrea<i." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done,  with 
much  pain  to  myself  have  I  gone 
through  the  details  of  this  case ; 
I  anticipate  not  attacks  in  the 
character  of  the  prosecutrix ;  if 
such  are  made,  I  am  prepared  to 
repel  them.  She  is  now  in  the 
service  of  the  lady  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  I  have 
abundant  testimonials  from  other 
quarters.  The  motives  for  this 
prosecution  were  not  vindictive. 
One  undoubtedly  was  to  punish 
the  Defendants  at  the  Bar  for  the 
breach  of  the  laws  of  which  they 
have  been  guilty,  and  the  injury 
which  they  have  done  the  prose« 
cutrix.  But  there  was  an  ulterior 
object,  viz*  to  secure  to  her  the 
future  enjoyment  of  her  personal 
liberty,  and  some  security  from 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  her  and  her  character,  and 
under  which  unless  she  had  found 
a  defender  she  might  have  suffered 
yet  more.  Gentlemen,  the  facts 
will  soon  be  in  proof  before  yon, 
and  1  leave  the  case  in  your  bands, 
not  only  without  fear,  but  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 

Anne  Mackey  examined  hy  ^fr.[^ 
dmpiem^    My  name  is  Anne  Mao" 
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iey,  t  har^  ti«C  aIirA]«  gone  by 
that  name,  I  bave  gone  by  the 
name  of  Monaghan  till  within  two 
knoDths,  I  did  not  know  that  my 
marriage  was  illegal,  it  was  solem- 
nised by  a  Papist  Priest,  he  said 
it  was  a  marriage  at  the  time,  and 
I  believed  him»  althoagh  Mona- 
gban  has  often  told  me  we  were 
Hot  married.  There  were  a  few 
of  his  friends  and  a  cousin  of 
mine  present  at  the  time,  I  lived 
with  him  as  his  wife  immediately 
-on  oar  marriage  upon  my  oath,  f 
"would  not  have  done  so  if  I  did 
not  think  he  was  my  lawful  hui- 
liand,  Paddy  Monaghan  was  pre« 
sent  at  this  marriage ;  the  priest's 
name  was  Father  Tom  Condrey,  1 
got  marriage  lines  from  him,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  come  with  a  lady 
out  to  this  country  without  having 
them,  though  not  with  a  soldier, 
I  have  had  two  children,  they  are 
lawful  children  of  Monaghan  up- 
on my  oath,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that  fact,  1  have  been  once  in  a 
chapel,  I  know  Charles  McCarty 
of  the  47th.  I  never  went  to  mess 
with  him,  if  Mr.  Clarke  had  not 
told  nie.  I  would  still  have  thought 
I  was  lawfully  married,  Monaghan 
took  the  marriage  lines  from  me, 
and  said  1  was  not  his  wife.  Be- 
fore I  went  home  I  got  tho  Com- 
pany's allowance,  but  since  Mr. 
jbeverie  has  refused  to  give  me 
any  money  as  my  lines  were  not 
legal,  unless  I  would  swear  that 
I  was  lawfully  married ;  I  receiv- 
ed the  Company's  allowance  till 
within  3  months  back  as  a  married 
woman. 

ExamvMd  hy  Mr.  Printep.  I 
bave  lived  with  Mrs.  Greville, 
when  I  went  to  live  with  her,  1 
stated  my  name  to  be  Mrs.  Mona- 
ghan, I  was  married  at  the  age 
of  16,  in  the  county  Koscommon, 
in  Ireland,  at  the  Priest's  house 
now  at  the  chapel;  my  mother 
never  attended  the  chapel  after 
my  father's  death,  nor  was  she 
present  when  I  was  married;  I 
did  not  ask,  nor  did  she  give  her 
consent  to  my  marrying   Mona* 


ghan,  beeanse  T  took  my  own  ad* 
Tioe,  and  ran  off  with  him. 

il/r.  Campion  for  the  prisoner 
Monaghan,  objected  to  the  evi' 
dence  of  the  witness  being  re- 
ceived, he  said  after  the  openiof 
speech  of  his  learned  friend  Mr. 
Dickens  it  was  with  relaotaocehs 
threw  any  Impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  question  going  to  a  JorTi 
but  his  duty  and  interests  of  his 
client  obliged  him  to  object  to  the 
evidence  of  a  wile  being  takes 
against  her  busVand  or  the  other 
prisoner  who  was  a  co-defendant; 
this  he  said  was  a  general  rale, 
but  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
exceptions,  (here  he  referred  te 
the  case  of  Lord  Andley,  and 
seven  legal  authorities  la  sap- 
port  of  his  argument.) 

3fr.  Printep  for  Capt.  Gre- 
ville, was  also  of  opinion  that 
Ibc  evidence  of  the  witness  was 
not  admissible,  he  said  it  was  not 
the  interest  of  his  client  nor  was 
he  instructed  to  prevent  io  any 
way  the  question  going  to  a  InrTi 
but  he  could  not  permit  facts  to 
be  proved  in  evidence  that  ^V^^ 
mitilate  against  the  other  prisoner 
at  the  bar;  the  witness  had  said 
She  was  married,  and  of  course 
her  evidence  could  not  go  to  a 
Jury,  the  marriage,  she  said,  was 
a  marrriage  de  facto.  Here  Mr. 
Prinsep  referred  to  the  9,  6. 
II.  chap.  II.  and  spoke  at  sooie 
length  in  support  of  his  argument, 
he  said  that  unless  his  leanied 
friend  proved  the  nevettitias  rei  bj 
showing  that  Mrs.  Monaghan  wis 
the  only  witness  to  support  the 
charge,  her  evidence  coald  nol 
be  admitted. 

3tr,  CleUnd  followed  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  Diclem  replied  at  sone 
length,  and  said  that  his  lesme^l 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  hsi 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  questios 
might  go  to  the  Jurj,  Mr.  Coap* 
ton  has  shown  a  just  eonoem,  asS 
Mr.  Prinsep  said,  in  pvtveBtisr 
it  he  was  acting  contntry  fe  * 
instrnctionsi  yet  after  " 
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fusions  they  oonpied  the  Coart 
three  i)aarters  of  an  hour  with 
.legal  argaments.  Mr.  Dickens 
contended  that  the  prosecutrix 
was  not  married  at  all ;  it  did  not 
aignifjr  he  said  whether  the  wo- 
man  thought  she  was  married  or 
not,  or  what  conclnsion  she  drew 
In  lavT ;  she  might  have  thought 
her  children  were  legally  born, 
but  there  were  Irish  acts  of  Par- 
liament that  rendered  the  marri- 
age (if  what  she  stated  was  trne, 
and  he  thought  should  be  taken  as 
such)  void  without  any  process 
9r  judgment  of  law. 

/V/r.  Dickens  cited  in  support 
of  bis  arguments  the  19  of  6. 
Iff.  eh.  13.  and  the  83  of  6.  III. 
chap  21.  (both  acts  he  said  were 
un  re  pea  ted),  and  the  cases  of  Stan- 
den  9,  Standen,  to  show  that  she 
could  invalidate  her  own  marri- 
age, for  in  that  case  a  witness  had 
done  so  by  swearing  that  the  batids 
we  re  not  lawfu  1 1  y  published.  M  r. 
Dickens  contended  that  if  she  were 
married,  her  eridence  might  still 
be  taken,  and  in  support  cited 
the  case  of  Turner  versus  Wake- 
fields,  in  that  case,  he  said,  af- 
ter strenuous  opposition  by  coun- 
sel she  was  permitted  to  give  evi- 
dence, the  marriage  was  legal  and 
valid,  for  it  could  only  be  dis- 
Bolyed  by  a  private  Act  of  Parli- 
ament, what  gentlemen  at  the  bar 
call  omnipotent. 

Sir  John  Franks  said  it,  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
liusband  and  wife  could  not  be 
admitted  as  an  evidence  against 
each  other  on  account  of  the  iden- 
tity of  interest,  besides,  said  his 
Lordship,  it  would  lead  to  an  ex- 
posure in  most  cases  of  facts 
urbioh  should  never  be  permitted 
to  obtain  publicity,  and  it  onght 
in  all  cases,  if  possible,  to  be  avoid- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  har- 
mooy«  Where  violence  is  offered 
to  a  wife,  the  law  allows  her  to 
^ive  evidence  against  her  husband, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Audlej^ 
^ut  bete,  said  his  Lordship,  there 
is  no  complaint  of  personal  ^io- 


lenoeor  force.  His  Lordship  went 
into  the  argument  of  counsel,  and ' 
said,  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  present  case  came  within  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  ques« 
tioQS,  his  Lordship  said,  was  ia 
point  of  fact,  whether  the  witness 
was  or  was  not  to  be  considered 
the  wife  of  the  prisoner  Mona- 
ghan;  to  try  so  serious  a  question 
in  a  Court  not  legally  authorised 
would,  said  his  lordship,  be  as* 
suming  a  right  not  granted  to  me, 
but  such  a  trial  would  involve  a 
question  of  greater  importance 
than  it  would  seem,  it  might  effect 
the  legitimacy  of  the  infant  in  its 
cradle  and  perhaps  the  child  yet 
unborn.  His  Lordship  in  conclur 
ding,  cited  several  legal  authorities 
in  support  ot  his  opinion,  and  said, 
he  had  no  doubt  the  evidence  of 
the  prosecutrix  could  not  be  le« 
gaily  admitted. 

Bis  Lordship  called  on  the 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution  to 
produce  other  witnesses. 

Mr,  Dickens  then  stated  that 
though  he  had  several  witnesses 
to  eall  against  Captain  Greville, 
he  had  but  three  against  Mona- 
ghan,  one  Captain  Hutchinson 
was  beyond  Delhi,  the  other  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  was  in  England,  and 
the  fast  was  the  prosecutrix,  he 
Said  as  one  person  could  not  bo 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy,  he 
thought  would  be  unjust  towards 
Captain  Greville,  to  call  any  wit. 
nesses.  He  said,  feeling  convince 
ced,  that  his  Lordship's  decision 
was  wrong,  he  would  apply  to  the 
Court  bis  permission  to  appeal 
nnder  the  Charter. 

Mr,  Dickens  said  he  would  beg 
to  put  in  two  objections  to  his 
Lordship's  decision : 

1  St.— That  the  witness  had  pro- 
ved on  the  voir  dire  facts,  which 
show  that  the  marriage  was  Ille- 
gal according  to  the  laws  of  her  do« 
midle  and  native  country  Ireland. 

2nd. — ^That  she  wonld  be  a  com- 
petent witness  even  if  she  were 
married  not  merely  de  facto  but 
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His  Lordsliip  said,  that  if  it  ' 
jested  with  him '  alone,  be  would 
ioinedifttely  allow  the  appeal  to 
be  made,  so  Uiat  his  judgment 
might  be  corrected  if  wrong ;  the 
other  Judges  he  said  should  be 
consulted.  His  Lordship  compli- 
mented the  Counsel  on  the  ability 
with  which  they  argued  a  case  of 
such  importance,  be  said  he  was 
bound  to  come  to  the  decision  be 
had  as  his  mind  was  made  up  on 
the  point  of  law. 

The  Jury  by  direction  of  the 
learned  Judge,  no  evidence  ap- 
pearing to  save  the  proseeutrix, 
who  was  rejected  on  the  voir  dire, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not 
GuitTY.— fftcrJl.  April  26. 

SUPREME  COURT,-April26. 

JAIL  DELIVERY. 

Before  the  Chief  Juilicct  Sir  John 
I^rankSf  and  Sir  Edward  Ryan, 

At  half  past  12  o'clock,  this  day, 
their  Lordships  came  into  Court, 
and  after  some  business  had  been 
gone  through,  they  proceeded  to 
pass  sentences  on  the  different  pri- 
soners convicted  at  the  last  Ses- 
sions. 

Nicholas  De Monte  was  brought 
up  when  His  Lordship  the  Chief 
Justice  addressed  him  in  nearly 
the  following  words : 

liicholat  De^iontej  yon  were  in* 
dieted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Francisco  DeCruz,  the  Jury  by 
finding  a  verdict  of  Manslaughter, 
have  thought  that  it  was  not  with 
feelings  of  cold  and  deliberate  ma- 
lice, that  yon  committed  that 
crime,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  their  judge- 
ment ;  I  approve  of  their  verdict, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  most  be 
remembered  that  the  deceased 
died  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
in  the  back  inflicted  by  you.  It 
never  can  depart  from  your  mind 
that  you  have  been  the  .  guilty 
cause  of  the  death  of  an  innocent 
individual,  the  act  of  itself  shows 
that  you  were  a  man  of  Tio)ent 


disposition;  yon  onght  to^  be 
thankful  that  the  remainder  of  yoor 
life  is  spared,  that  you  may 
employ  it  in  repenting  of  the 
crime  you  have  committed.  The 
sentence  of  the  Court  is  thatyoabe 
confined  during  the  period  of  3 
years  in  the  Grea*  Jail  of  Caleotts, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  give 
security  yourself  in  One  Tboasand 
liupees,  and  two  sureties  ioFire 
Hundred  Rupees  each,  to  keep 
the  peace  to  all  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jeols  for  the  period  of  7  years. 

Ghaxee  for  burglary  and  robbery 
in  the  honse  of  Mr.  Linton,  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
14  years. 

Moosr/een  for  robbery  in  the 
bouse  of  Captain  Biden^  to  be 
transported  for  7  years. 

Tnrrvfdy  Mootyn  for  stediflg 
five  pieces  of  iVladniJ  Long  Clotb, 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  2  years. 

Meer  Jaun  for  passing  a  Bank 
Note  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  to 
be  transported  for  7  years. 

Golumnuhe  for  stealing  a  Bask 
Note  of  500  Sa.  Rs.  to  be  impri- 
soned and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
3  years. 

Bistonot  to  be  tran  ported  for  the 
period  of  7  years. 

The  following  prisoners  con? ict- 
ed  on  the  21st  Instant,  before  Sir 
John  Franks,  of  a  conspiracy 
against  Dand  Ally,  were  brooght 
up  and  after  a  suitable  address 
from  the  Chief  Justice  receifcd  the 
following  sentences: 

Mootee,  Kurrim  Oola  Pwmix 
Soortee    Khan,  Sheorai,  Selliirem 
Pahrif,  Anunchtmder  Jt/utt,  ijehmi* 
Kauder  Jemadar  and  Gunjforem,  to 
be  imprisoned  for  tlie  space  of  one 
year  in  the  Great  Jail  of  Calootu, 
and  Durrum  Siup  Kunpoor  Shn>i 
Jooga  Daby  and  Moolany  Meimfd 
AiUy,  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  • 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  • 
pay  a  fine  of  1000  Sicca  RnpM^  , 
or  be  further  confined   till  W^  \ 
sum  shall  be  <lischargedi«7*iHi^ 
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BIRTHS. 

At  Calcutfa.on  the  29th  December, 
Mrs  T   H  iiDter,  of  a  ^on. 

At  Calcutta,  oo  the  Ist  Jannary, 
lx)uiza  Daoiel,tbe  Wife  of  Mr  Charles 
Daniel^  of  a  Sod. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Ist  January, 
L<miza,the  Wife  of  Edward  George 
Maoo,  of  a  Sod. 

AtCalcuite.  oDtbe  35th  December, 
Mrs  lo^eU,  of  a  Daughter. 

AtCalcuiia,  onthe  23th  December, 
Mrs  W  J  BdOiptoQ.  of  a  Sod. 

At  <  aicuita.  oa  the  26ch  December, 
Mr»  G  A  Popham.  of  a  Daughter. 

At  LhaDderaagore.  oo  the  24ih  De- 
cember, i\ira  i.wargaret  McLeao,  ofa 
Son. 

At  Bombay,  oo  the  7tb  December, 
at  Prospect  Lodge,  the  Lady  of  Cap- 
taio  Humphrey  LyoDS,  ofa  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  OD  the  10th  '  ecemOer, 
Mrs  Charles  Gardeoer,  ofa  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  29tb  Dec  the 
l¥ifeofMr  Edward  Webb,  ofa  *od. 

AtCalcatta,  oo  the  3 J  Jaoaary, 
Mrs  John  .^  cborn,  of  a  i^on. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  Jaoaary,  the 
Lady  of  Major  Swinhoe,  of  a  Daugh- 
ter, 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  January, 
Mrs  John  iiucklaod,  of  a  still-bora 
Female  infant. 

At  CalcutU,  on  the  6  h  January,  the 
I>dy  of  F  Harris,  Eq  oi  a  Daughter. 

At  1  alcutta,  on  the  7th  January,  the 
JLAdy  of  ]  homas  Jirae,£8q  ofaDaugh- 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6lh  January,  the 
I^dy  of  William  Jackson,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter.  ^         . 

Ai  SHUgor,  on  the  27th  December, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Tliomas  Marshall, 
of  a  Son.  .  ^         ,       a. 

At  liuxar,  on  the  20th  December,  the 
Ijadyof  Captain  Stuart  Corbett,  ofa 

*At  Affra,  on  the  25th  October,  the 
T.aJy  of  Captain  Botton.of  a  Daughter. 

At  Arrah,  Ziliah  Shahabad,  oo  the 
86th  December,  Mrs  JoDn  Birming- 
liain^of aSon.        ^^  ^^   , 

At  St  Thomas's  Mount,  Madras,  on 
the  21st  December,  the  Wife  of  Uid- 
Ing  Piaster  Serjeant  G  Bird,  of  a 
I>aaahter.  , 

A  t  Fori  St  George,  Madras,  on  the 
ITth  December,  the  Lady  of  J  Hendor- 
sofl    Esq  ^^  D  of  a  Son  and  Heir. 

At  Bellary,  on  the  llth  U^cember, 
the  Lady  of  iVlajorMarrett,of  aDaugh- 

^i^t  Poonah,  oo  the  lUh  December, 
the  JLady  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Pro- 
byn.  ofa  Daughter.  ,     .    ^    , 

AtCalcutu,  on  the  16th  Jaanary, 
Mr«  C  Heritage,  of  a  Son. 
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At  Fairlie  Place,  CalcaCta,  on  tba 
17th  JaDoary,  the  Lady  of  John  Allan. 
Esq  of  a  Son.  ' 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  I6th  January, 
the  Lady  of  William  Ainslie,  of  a 
Dau$[hter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  th«<(  16th  January, 
the  Lady  of  James  Weir  Hokk.  £aa 
ofa  Daughter.  *        ^ 

At  Calcutta^  on  the  12th  January, 
Margaret,  Wife  of  Mr  S  Girling. ofa 
Dau4hter.  ^' 

At  i  alcutta,  on  the  14tb  January, 

the  Lady  of  h  D  Kemp,  Esq  of  a  Son, 

At  Berhampore,  oo  the  5ih  January, 

the  Wife  of  Robert  I5eli,  Esq  of  a  Son 

and  Heir. 

At  Moradabad,  on  the  27lh  Novem- 
ber, the  Lady  of  the  late  (  aptaio  Tur- 
ner, of  a  Daughter. 

At  Camp  Jagsee,  on  tbe2  d  Decern- 
ber.  the  Wife  of  Air  W  £  Check,  ofa 
Daughter. 

At  Dharwar,  on  the  2lst  December, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Wellaod,  of 
a  Daughter. 

At  St  Thomas's  Mount,  Madras,  on 
the  25th  December,  ihe  Wife  of  Ser« 
Jeant  Instructor  W  Perkins  Wood- 
bridge,  ofa  Son. 

At  Gwalior,  on  the  Sd  December, 
the  Lady  of  Major  Josial  Stewart,  ofa 
Daughter. 

At  liutnagherry,onthe  IStb  Derem- 
ber,  the  Lady  of  Lieut  McGillivraT. 
ofa  Daughter.  " 

At  <  alcutta,  on  the  10th  January 
Mrs  Thomas  Brown,  ofa  Daughter.     ' 
At  Barrarkpore,   on  thOf   16th  Ja- 
nuary, the  Lady  of  Lieut  Col  William 
Swinton,  ofa  Daughter. 

At  Bareilhr,  on  the  7th  January, 
the  Lady  or  ^ames  Johnstone,  Esa 
MDofa^on.  ^ 

At  Uum-  Uom,  on  the  28d  January, 
the  Lady  of  the  fte?d  A  Macpher- 
son,  of  a  Son. 

At  Moradabad,  on  the  1st  Decern* 
ber  last,  the  Lady  of  Thomas  Jonnoo- 
hy.  Esq  ofa  Daughter. 

AtGbaaeepore.on  the  28d  Decem- 
ber, the  Wife  of  Mr  J  Campier.  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Madras,  on  the  17lh  January, 
the  Lady  of  Thomas  Moore  Lane,  Esv 
ofa  Daughter.  ^ 

AtVellore,  on  the  Slst  December, 
Mrs  Macleod,  the  Lady  of  Captain  W 
Macleod,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Vellore.  on  the  17th  December, 
the  Lady  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
George  Wri&ht,ofa  Daughter. 

At  Bangalore,  on  the  1st  Jannnry, 
the  Lady  of  Lieut  J  Smith,  of  a  Son. 

AtArnee.  on  the  Sd  January,  the 
l4idy  of  Lieutenant  and  Paymaster 
W  Cotton,  of  a  Daughter. 
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At  Mneao,  on  the  17th  November, 
the  ij%dy  of  Captais  Oaks,  of  the  ship 
h'ibeUa  Robertson,  of  a  Sod. 

At  Dharwar,  on  the  21st  December, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Fred  WeUand, 
of  a  Daughter. 

At  Bourbon^  on  the  30th  October 
last,  the  Wife  of  CapUin  Henry  W 
Beyts,  of  the  Grab  Bark  Shah  Byram- 
ger^.ofa  Daughter. 

At  CalcuUa,  on  the  S8th  January, 
the  l4idy  of  R  Saunders  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  23d  January, 
the  l4idy  of  C  Oman.  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2dth  January, 
l^rs  A  O  Balfour,  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  January, 
Mrs  Joseph  Oon^alves,  of  a  Son. 

At  Dinapore.  on  the  21st  January, 
the  Lady  of  Charles  Ridge,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Baoda,  on  the  12th  January,  the 
Lady  of  Captoin  John  tiall,  of  a  son. 

At  Agra,  on  the  10th  January,  Mrs 
Uaria  Leopold,  of  a  Dauiihter. 

At  Bangalore,  on  the  hth  January, 
the  Lady  of  Major  Harris,  of  a  Daugh* 
ter. 

At  Agra,  on  the  12th  January,  Mrs 
F  R  Cock,  of  a  Son. 

At  Quilon,  on  the  II th  January,  the 
tiady  of  Lieutenant  Hope  Smith,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  3d  January,  the 
If^dy  of  Lieut  Moresby,  of  a  Son. 

At  Matoonghat,  on  the  6th  January, 
the  Wife  of  Mr  Sub-Conductor  ikr- 
cher,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  c:alcutia,  on  the  8th  February, 
the  Lady  of  J  M  Seppings,  l^q  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  February, 
the  Lady  of  Lieut  Joseph  Corfieid,  of 
a  DauKhter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Sd  February,  the 
Lady  of  J  Bridgenell,  EsqofaSon. 

At  Port  WilFiam,  on  the  5th  Feb 
the  Wife  of  Serjeant  Major  Leach,  of 
a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  28th  January, 
Mrs  John  <'omelins  Hoff.  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  3Ut  January,  the 
Lady  of  Jas  Dorin,  £^q  of  a  Son. 
'   At  Chowringbee,   on  the    Ist  Feb 
the  Lady  of  Major  Fendall,  of  a  Son. 

At  Benares,  on  the  23d  January,  the 
Lady  of  Captain  J  Taylor,  of  a  Son. 

At  Shplapoor  on  the  8d  January,  the 
Lady  of  G  H  Thomas,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Madras,  on  the  Ibth  jTenuary,  the 
Lady  of  Major  Sydney  Cotton,  of  a 
still  born  ihild 


At  Trichiaopoly.  on  the  15th  J  a- 
Buary.  the  Lady  of  Henry  Dickinson, 
£Bq  of  a  Daughter. 

T^Ht^rf!!t  ^^^  «th  January,  the        At'ctafcu'tTiron"  tliBTsth  JMrabA 
Lady  of  John  Warden,  Esq  of  a  Son,     Mrs  Ann  Thoipsoa,  oX^i^mSS^ 


At  Madras,  on  the  16th  Jannarf,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  Henry  Lfee,of  a  Dangh* 
ter. 

At  Vixanpatani,  on  the  )6th  Juo* 
ary,  the  Mf'A  of  Mr  Assistant  Apoths* 
cary  John  Jones,  of  a  ^oo. 

At  Mbow,  on  the  tStb  DeosBUber,  the 
Lady  of  Captain  Q  W  BlacUey,  of  4 
Daughter 

At  Abmednuggur,  on  the  10th  Jaoo* 
ary,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Soppit,  oft 
Daughter. 

At  Hombay.  on  the  16th  JaB«aiy« 
the  Wife  of  Mr  Pompon  bteveos,  of  a 
Daughter, 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  5th  Febroary, 
the  Lady  ofPTumbull.  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  February, 
Mrs  Kobert  Jacob,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  11th  F«braarri 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Mann,   of  a  Daughter. 

At  Chowringhee,  on  the  11  th  Feb 
^e  Lady  of  Major  Wm  Doalop,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Neemucb,  on  the  37th  Janaary, 
the  Lady  of  Lieut  Edward  M  Bias, 
of  a  Son. 

AtAllipore,  on  the  lOth  Jaoaaiy. 
the  Lady  of  William  Braddon,  Esq  of 
a  Daughter. 

At  Patna,  on  the  4th  February,  the 
Lady  of  C  W^  bteer,  Esq  of  a  Daogh- 
Daughtcr. 

AtCawnpore,  on  the  aoth  Janaafy, 
the  Lady  of  Fraacia  Carwen  Smith, 
Esq  of  a  Daughter. 

AtMeerut,  on  the  24th  KoTember. 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Francis  Hodasos, 
of  a  Son. 

At  Madras,  on  the  19th  January, 
(at  Cluny  on  the  Neeigherry  Uilis,) 
the  Lady  of  John  Carnac  Mqrris,  £i( 
of  a  Daughter. 

AtSeriogapatam,  on  the  24th  Ja« 
nuary,  Mrs  Jane  Dally,  of  a  ^on. 

At  St  Thome,  Madras,  on  the  M 
January,  Mrs  O  P  Lamoury.  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  I  Bombay,  on  the  11  th  Janaaiy, 
the  Lady  of  Migor  W  H  Sykea,  ot  s 
Son. 

AtBankote,  on  the  ISth  January, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rer  Ale&ander  Craw 
ford,  of  a  Sod. 

AtBycuUa.  on  the  19ih  JannaiT, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  P  Maaahan.ofa 
Daughter.  " 

At  Bombay,  on  the  81st  J»nnaiy. 
the  Lady^  of  Lieut- C.olonel  Whlsh,o{ 
aSon. 

At  Colombo,  on  the  17th  Jnwf, 
the  Wife  of  Mr  D  A  J£atrep,  of  aSea« 

AtCalcotta,  on  the  18lh  FebmA 
Mrs  J  Castello,  of  a  Soil.  ^^ 
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At  Calcntta,  on  tbe  10th  Febraary, 
the  Wife  of  Mr  Richard  Wall,  of  a 
Daughter. 

AtCa]cntta,oD  the  ISth  Febmair, 
MrsT  P  Whitteaberry,  of  a  Daogh* 
ter. 

At  Calcatta,  on  tlie  14th  February, 
the  Lady  of  Theodore  Dickens,  Bsq  of 
a  Sod. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  February, 
Mrs  I  D  Santo,  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  80th  February, 
Mrs  Robert  Strickland,  of  a  Son. 

At  (  howringhee.  on  the  ISth  Feb* 
ruary  the  Lady  of  Major  Irwin  Maling, 
of  a  Daughter. 

At  Chowringhee,  on  the  SOth  Ja-> 
noary.  the  Lady  of  George  Hamilton, 
Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Chandernagore.  on  the  18th  Feb- 
ruary. Mrs  Lisse  F^rron,  of  twin 
Daughters.  _ 

At  Chinsurah,  on  the  10th  Februanr, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rey  Mr  Lacriox,  of  a 
Son. 

At  Banjettie,  Moorshedabad,  on  the 
20th  February,  the  Lady  of  A  C  Mac- 
lean, Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  M ultra,  on  the  9d  February,  the 
l^ad  y  of  Lie  ut  and  AJjt  J  Gray ,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Agra,  on  the  1st  February,  the 
Ijady  of  George  Skipton,  Esq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Grab,  on  the  17th  January,  the 
I«ady  of  Welby  Jackson,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Secunderabad,  on  the  26th  Ja- 
nuary, the  Lady  of  Lieut-Col  Parlby, 
of  a  Daughter. 

.  At  Madras,  on  the  4th  February, 
(he  Lady  of  Major  Hitchins,  of  a 
Sod. 

AC  Quilon,  on  the  36th  January,  tho 
I«ady  of  the  Rev  F  Spring,  of  a  Daugh- 
ter. 

At  St  Thomas's  Mount,  Madras, 
CD  the  6th  February,  the  Wife  of 
laboratory  Serjeant  K  Thompson,  of 
a  Son. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  28th  January, 
the  Lady  of  Edward  Grant,  Esq  of  a 
a  Daughter. 

At  the  Esplanade,  on  the  29th  Ja- 
noary,  the  Lady  of  Lieut  Edward 
Marsh,  of  a  Son. 

At  Fort  William,  on  the  28th  Feb- 
roary,tlie  Lady  of  Captain  Greville, 
of  a  tl.aughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  21st  February, 
the  Lady  of  P  M  Wynch,  Esq  of  a 
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At  Fattyghur.on  the 81st  January, 
the  J^dj  of  Ueut- Colonel  J  Simpson, 
of  A  J>aaghter. 

At  Patna,on  the  18th  February,  Mrs 
J  aiae»  lUdcliifs^  of  a  Daughter. 


At  Benares,  on  the  dlst  February, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev  John  Carysfort 
Proby,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Jessore,  on  the  16th  February, 
Mrs  Ann  Thomas,  of  a  still-bora 
Daughter. 

At  Nagpore,  on  the  8th  February, 
the  Lady  of  Capt  W  B  Girdlestooe,  of 
a  Son 

At  Madras,  on  the  26th  January,  the 
Lady  of  Charles  Guichard,  Esq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Hasting's  Place;  Chowringhee, 
on  the  7th  March,  the  Lady  of  Q 
Wood,  Esq  of  a  Son, 

At  (vhowringhee,  on  the  7th  March, 
the  Lady  of  J  Muchin,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Chowringhee,  on  the  Sd  March, 
the  Lady  of  James  Pattle,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Chowringhee,  on  the  1st  Feb- 
ruary, the  Lady  of  S  Frazer,  Esq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Saugor,  on  the  21st  February* 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Farrington,  of  a 
Son. 

At  Howrah,  on  the  28th  Februaiy, 
Mrs  Crawley,  of  a  still-born  Girl. 

At  Burreesal,  on  the  98th  February, 
Mrs  C  S  Krown,  of  a  DvuKhter. 

At  Benares,  on  the  6lh  February, 
the  Lady  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Jas  Hay,  of  ft  Sou. 

At  Furreedpore,  on  the  5th  March, 
the  Lady  of  C  Cardew,  Esq  of  a  Daugh- 
ter. 

At  Secunderabad,  on  the  4th  Ja- 
nuary, the  Lady  of  Lieut  •  Colonel 
Bowes,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Belgaum,  on  the  16th  Norember, 
the  Lady  of  Lieut- Colonel  J  T  Trew- 
man,  of  a  Daughter. 

A  t  Royapettah.on  the  17th  February , 
Mrs  Jane  Scott  Hudson,  of  a  Daugh- 
ter. 

At  Dharwar,  on  the  81st  January, 
Mrs  Mary  Malrery,  of  a  Daughter. 

AtColabab,  on  the  13th  February, 
the  Lady  of  David  Seton,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

AtBhewndy,on  the  ith  February, 
the  Lady  of  Major  Roome,  of  a  Son. 

At  BycoUa,  on  the  6th  February, 
Mrs  John  Harrison,  of  a  Son; 

AtCalcutU,onthe12th  March,  the 
Lady  of  James  Ar  Walker,  Esq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  llth  March, 
Mrs  William  Gray,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  llth  March,  the 
Lady  of  Captain  William  Clifton,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  February, 
the  Lady  of  Capt  WUliam  Clark,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  CalcutU,  on  the  7th  March,  the 
Lady  of  ftl  Mc&enalei  Esq  of  a  Soiu 
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AtCalentfa,  0tttli65th  March,  Mrs 
Dy«r,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Chuprah,  oa  the  8d  March,  the 
lAdy  of  W  A  Priagle,  Esq  of  a  Sod. 

Ob  the  IUver«  on  the  20th  Febraary, 
the  Lady  of  Lieateuant  \Y  Macvitie, 
of  a  Dai^^ter. 

At  Bhangalpore,  on  the  1st  March, 
the  Lady  of  D  Priaiile,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  MoDRfayr,  on  the  8th  February, 
Mrs  M  D  Blanford,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Triohinopoly.  on  the  l7th  Feb- 
raary,  the  Udy  of  Capt  £  A  M'Cardy, 
of  a  Daughter. 

At  Nagpore,  on  the  2d  February,  the 
Lady  of  Or  W  ylie,  of  a  Son. 

At  Quilon,  on  the  8th  February,  the 
Lady  of  Captain  Charles  Newman,  of  a 
Son  and  Heir. 

At  Surat,  on  the  8th  February,  the 
IVife  of  the  Re?  William  Fyvie,  of 
twin  Daughters. 

At  Calcutta^  on  the  19th  March,  Mrs 
B  Richards,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Duncan  McNaught  Liddell, 
Esq  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  March,  Mrs 
George  Hill,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  1 2th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Geo  Hornett,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Burdwan,  on  the  17tb  March,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  G  F  F  Vincent,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Sulkea,  on  the  20th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  George  Moyt  Sherer,  of 
a  Son. 

At  Barrackpore,  on  the  12th  March, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  Charles  Rogers,  of 
a  Son. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  26th  February, 
the  Lady  of  the  Re?  James  Whiting, 
of  a  Son. 

At  Fottygurh,  on  the  6th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Robert  Stewart,  Esq  Junior,  of 
a  Sen. 

At  Benares,  on  the  12th  March,  the 
Lady  of  M  J  Tiemey ,  Esqof  a  Son. 

At  Amherst,  on  the  9th  February,  the 
Lady  of  A  Landale,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Madras,  on  the  26tL  February,  the 
JJbidy  of  Major  Sim,  of  a  Son. 

At  Belgaum,  on  the  16(h  February, 
tUe  Lady  of  LieutXol  C  Elphinstone, 
ofaDanshter.  «,,  ^  ,_ 

At  Quilon,  on  the  18th  February,  the 
Lady  of  W  Huxham,  Esq  of  a  Daugh- 
ter. 

At  Bellary,  on  the  I3th  February,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  William  Bremner,  of  a 
Son. 

At  Arcot,on  the  26th  February,  the 
Lady  of  H  B  Williams,  of  a  Son. 

At  Poena,  on  the  12th  February,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  H  N  kattisay,  of  a  Son. 

At  <  alcutta,  on  the  19th  March,  the 
Lady  of  L  Agabeg,  Esq  of  »  Son. 


At  Caleutu,  on  the  17th  March,  tha 
Wife  of  Mr  Geo  PhUlips,  of  a  Daogh- 
ter. 

At  Calcutta,  OB  the  92th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Major  W  G  Mackensie,  of  a 
Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  Mareh,  the 
Lady  of  W  Aoley,  Esq  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Muitra,  on  the  1201  March,  the 
Wife  of  Lieut  F  Wheler,  of  a  Son. 

At  Kamptee,  on  the  22d  February, 
the  Lady  of  Lieut  Kerr,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Pursewaukum.on  the  llth  March, 
Mia  G  R  Ashton,  of  a  Son. 

At  Alleppe,  Travancore,  on  the  12th 
February,  Mrs  Norton,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  2d  March,  Mrs 
J  J  Fernandes,  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  ?6th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  £  B  Esquire,  of  a  still- 
born  Girl. 

At  (  akutta,  on  the  SOth  March,  Mm 
Paschal  1,  of  a  Son  and  Ueir. 


At  Futtyghur,  on  the  29th  Febru- 
ary,  the  Wife  of  "" 
Son. 


Mr  P  O'Connor,  of  « 


AtJessore,  on  the  26th  March,  the 
Wife  of  Mr  J  B  Lemoss,  of  a  Son. 

At  the  Neilgherry  Hilla,  on  the  10th 
March,  the  lAdy  of  Lieut- Colonel  & 
M  Steuart,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Uingolee,  on  the  1st  March,  the 
Lady  of  Major  Francia  Crossly,  of  a 
Son. 

At  Quilon,  on  the  29th  January, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  W  Percy  Cun« 
ningham,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Sea,  on  board  the  ship  Geofvteaa, 
on  the  4th  January,  the  Lady  of  C  C 
Johnson,  of  a  Son. 

At  Palamcottah,  on  the  8th  Maich, 
Mrs  Rhenius,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Poena,  on  the  6th  March,  Mn 
Aikio,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  the  Bee  Hive,  on  the  5th  Maick. 
the  Lady  of  G  W  Anderson^  Esq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Sattara.  on  the  4th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Dr  Young,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Ciilcutta,  on  the  7th  March,  tlie 
Lady  of  William  Prinaep,  Esq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  March,  Mrs 
Wale  Byrn,  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  March,  tlia 
Wife  of  Mr  R  H  Wiseh'am.  of  a  Soa. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  March,  11  r* 
Dow,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Allahabad,  on  the  27th  of  Mtreh» 
the  Lady  of  Lieut  C  U  Boiaraigoa,  af a 
Son. 

At  Bolarum,  Hyderabad,  on  the  9Ck 
March,  the  Lady  ot  Lieut  and  Adli«luit 
Thomas  Betts,  of  a  Son. 

At  Futtyghur,  on  8t  Patrick'*  OHfe 
the  Wife  of  Mr  Wilfrid  Hlam^  2|a 
Daughter.  : 
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At  Sardab,  oa  the  1st  April,  the  Lady 
'of  Charles  l^ary.  Esq  of  a  Paughter. 

At  Chittoor,  on  the  4tk  March,  the 
Lady  of  O  J  Waters,  Esq  of  a  Dauchter. 

At  Aruagabad.  on  the  11th  Aiarch, 
the  Lady  of  R  R  RicketU,  Esq  of  a 
Daoghter. 

At  Quilon,  on  the  6th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Captain  Fiowden,  of  a  Son, 
still*  born. 

At  Foodicherry,  on  the  16th  March^ 
thi  Lady  of  Thomas  de  Fries,  Esq  of  a 
i>aagbter. 

AiPoona,  on  the  19th  March,  the 
Wife  of  bttb- Conductor  J  Tanner,  of  a 
Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  April,  Mrs 
Joseph  Jones«  of  a  Hon. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  14th  April,  the 
Wife  of  Mr  A  C  Forshaw,  of  a  Son. 

At  iVl  ultra,  on  the  Ist  April,  the  Lady 
of  Lieut  Bradford,  of  a  Son. 

At  Benares,  on  the  6th  April,  the  La- 
dy of  J  G  Gordon,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  (  awnpore,  on  the  a7th  March,  the 
Wife  of  Assistant  Steward  J  Bachnam, 
of  a  Daughter. 

At  Delhie,  on  the  21st  March,  the 
Wife  of  Mr  Uenry  Fensley,  of  twins, 
boys. 

At  Moulmein,  on  the  29th  Febru* 
ary,  the  Lady  of  Major  A  Macqueen, 
of  a  Daughter. 

At  Madras*  on  the  29th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Thomas  Ghavan,  £sa  of  a  Son. 

At  Madras,  on  the  2Tth  March,  the 
Lady  of  Captain  A  Watkin.  of  a  Son. 

At  Bellary,  on  the  2^Xh  March,  Mrg 
George  S  F  Koss,  of  a  8on. 

At  Bancote«  on  the  17th  March,  the 
Lady  of  W  P  iianny.  Esq  of  a  Baugh^ 
ter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  April,  the 
Wifo^  i»f  Mr  Thomas  Coghlan,  of  a 
Daugb  ter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  23d  April,  the 
"Wife  of  Mr  E  Moses,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  April,  Mrs 
A  Kogers,  of  a  Son. 

At  Hissar,  on  the  13th  April,  the  La* 
dy  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Cunliffe,  of  a 
IJaugbter. 

At  Shajehanpoor,  on  the  29th  April, 
the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George, 
of  a  Daughter. 

At  Berhampore«  on  the  20th  April, 
the  Lady  of  J  Marshall,  Esq  of  a  slill- 
born  Child. 

At  Cuddalorc,  on  the  12ih  April,  the 
jC^dy  of  Brooke  Cunliffe,  Esq  of  a 
J>aaghter. 

At  Masolipatam,  on  the  19lh  April, 
tbe  £4ady  of  <^  apt  Craster,  of  a  Daughter, 

At  Calrutta,  on  the)19th  April,  Mrs. 
pAoiel  Johnson,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  CQel,onthe  8th  April,  the  Lady 
of  W  H  Tyler,  Esq  of  a  Daughter. 


At  Cakntta,  on  the  28d  April,  the 
'Wife  of  Mr  G  Brown,  of  astill*boro 
Son. 

AtCoelwur  House,  nearArrah,on 
the  9th  March,  the  Lady  of  E  Shaw, 
Esq  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Berhampore,.on  the  80th  March, 
the  Lady  of  Samuel  Smith,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  April,  the 
Lady  of  R  H  Koddam,  Eaq  of  a 
Dauuhter,  still-born. 

At  Bhorthpore,  on  the  10th  April, 
the  Lady  of  l>r  R  M  M  Thomson,  of  a 
Daoghter. 

At  Futttyghur,  on  the  90th  February, 
the  Lady  of  W  U  Valpy,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter* 

At  Chingleput,  on  the  8d  April, 
the  Lady  of  A  N  Magrath,  Esq  of  a 
Son» 

At  Gornckhpore^  on  the  1st  June, 
the  Lady  of  Frederick  Currie,  Esq  of 
a  Son. 

At  Madras,  on  the  26th  May,  tho 
Lady  of  Robert  Clerk,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Madras,  on  the  24lth  May,  tha 
Wife,  of  Mr  John  Nagle,  of  a  Uaugh* 
ter. 

At  Madras,  in  Fort  St.  George,  oia 
the  19lh  May,  the  Wife  of  Barrack 
Serjeant  J  C  Smith,  of  a  still-born 
Child. 

At  ('ombaconum,  on  the  a5th  April, 
Mrs  Charlotte  Burghall,  of  a  Son. 

At  Nagpore,  on  the  5th  May,  tha 
Lady  of  Lieut  and  Adjt  Eraser,  of  a 
Son, 

At  Salem,  on  the  13th  April,  tha 
Wife  of  the  ReTeftnd  Uenry  Crisp,  of 
a  Daughter. 

At  Se?erndroog,  on  the  8th  April, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  E  Willoughby, 
of  a  Daughter. 

At  CoTaba,  on  the  9th  April,  tha 
Lady  of  Lieut  Houghton,  of  a  Daogh- 
ter, 

At  CalcuUa,  on  the  2Sd  May,  Mra 
H  Paul,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  (  alcuiU,  on  the  26th  May,  Mrs 
Malcum  Gasper,  of  a  Son. 

At  Saugor,  on  the  18th  May,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  S  A  I^ons,  of  a  Son. 

At  Dacca,  on   the  l8th  May,  Mxa ' 
George  Kallonas,  of  a  Son. 

At  Uazzareebaug,  on  the  26th  May, 
the  Lady  of  Major  H  S  Playfair,  of  a 
Daughter. 

AtCuttack,  on  the  28d  May,  Mrs  8 
Atkinson,  of  a  Son. 

At  Allahabad,  on  the  17th  May,  the 
Lady  of  R  M  Tilghman,  Esq  of  a  Son. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  i9th  April,  Mrs 
J  U  Sheriff,  of  a  Son. 

At  1  alcutuu  on  the  10th  May,  Mrs 
Hooper,  of  twins,  a  girl  and  boy* 
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At  Calentta,  ea  the  82d  April,  th« 
Wife  of  Mr  Francis  La?alette,  of  a 
still-born  8 OD. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  May,  the 
Wife  of  Mr  John  D'Rozario,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  i'elcatta,  on  the  lUh  May,  the 
Iiady  of  Captain  Thomaa  Rees,  of  a 
Son. 

AtLoodianah,  on  the  80th  March, 
the  Lady  of  Lient  and  Adjt  Butler, 
of  a  Son. 

At  Mottra.  on  the  99th  March,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  Lenvin,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Salem,  on  the  21st  April,  the 
I^ady  of  A  D  Cockburn,  Esq    of    a 

fiOD. 

AtNagpore,  on  the  6th  April,  the 
Iiady  of  Captain  A  <3ordoa,  of  a 
Daughter. 

lo  Fort  St  George,  on  the  2l8t  April, 
the  Lady  of  Brevet  Captain  Naylor, 
of  «  Daughter. 

AtVellore,  oo  the  19th  April,  the 
Iiady  of  Lieut  O  F  Start,  of  a  Daugh- 

At  Trichinopofy,  on  the  2d  May, 
A  Due  Maria,  the  Wife  of  Apothecary 
A  Gibson,  or  a  Son. 

At  Uhewndy,onthe  10th  April,  the 
Iiady  of  Lieut  F  Billamore,  of  a  Son. 

At  Colaba.  on  the  26th  April,  the 
WifeofMr  Richard  Beck,  of  a  Son. 

At  Colaba,  on  the  26th  April,  the 
Wife  of  Mr  Smith,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  7th  April,  the 
lAdy  of  John  Kentish,  Esq  of  a  Sou. 
.At  (  alcntta,   on  the  12th  May,  the 
Wife  of   Mr    J  W  Eastwood,  of  a 
«  Daughter. 

At  the  Esplanade  Row,  oothelTth 
May,  the  Lady  of  the  late  Henry  Har- 
ris, Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  May,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev  T  Richards,  of  a 
atlU-bom  male  Child. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  May,  Mrs 
T  J^arfoot,  ofaSon. 

At  Arrah,  on  the  4th  May,  the  Lady 
of  C  W  Smith,  Esq  of  a  Dauirbter. 

At  Agra,  on  theTth  Mav,  the  l.ady 
of  Lient  Rushworth,  of  a  Dauchfer. 

AtBolarum,  on  the  24th  April,  the 
Lady  of  Captain  C  St  John  Grant,  of 
«Son. 

At  Secunderabad,  on  the  25th  April, 
the  Lady  of  Lieutand  Qr  Mr  Middle- 
coat,  of  a  Son. 

At  Secunderabad,  on  the  96th  April, 
the  Lady  of  Lieut  and  Adjt  G  Nott, 
of  a  Son. 

At  Mount  Road,  Madras,  on  the 90th 
April.  Mrs  H  Blacker,  of  a  Son. 

At  Hyderabad,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
the  Lady  of  J  R  CoWin,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Kilpank,  on  the  27th  April,  Mrs 
Charles  Fhilip  Gordon,  of  a  Son, 


At  Madras,  on  the  4th  May.  ths 
Wife  of  Overseer  William  Rylaods,  of 
a  Son. 

At  MHdras,  on  the  81st  March,  the 
Wife  of  Mr  Assistant  Apothecary  V 
Morris,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Penang,  on  the  let  March,  ths 
Wife  of  Sub-Conductor  Higgins,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  the  Adawlut,  at  Kaira,  oo  the 
SOth  April,  the  Lady  of  Lieut  Balkley, 
of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  28th  April,  Mis 
John  Horn,  of  a  Son. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  IBth  April,  tba 
Lady  of  Lieut  F  J  Bellow,  of  a  Son. 

At  Belaaberry  Factory,  on  the  3d 
May,  Mrs  J  R  Datiot,  of  a  still-bora 
Child. 

AtTitalyab,  on  the  26th  April,  the 
Lady  of  Lieut  J  A  Wood,  of  a  Daogh- 

At  Porandah,  in  the  district  of  Par- 
neah,  on  the  7th  April,  the  Ladf  ot 
George  Buckland,  Esq  of  a  Daaaht«r. 

At  Cuddalore,  on  the  9th  April,  the 
Lady  of  Henry  Morris,  Esq  of  twta 
Sons. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  12th  April,  the 
Wife  of  Sub<  onductor  Tutt,  of  aS<KU        < 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  SStki  May,  the 
Lady  of  Mr  W  S  Blackburn,  of  a  Son. 

At  the  Insane  Hospital,  on  the  9Wt 
May,  Mrs  Peters,  of  a  Son. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  SOth  May,  Mfi 
J  Harris,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  81st  May,  the 
Wife  of  Mr  James  Williams,  of  a  Son. 

At  Dom-Dum,  on  the  6th  June,  the 
Lady  of  William  Montgomerie,  ^of 
a  Daughter. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  22d  May,  Mrs 
Charles  Green  way,  of  a  Son. 

At  Jeesore,  on  the  dlst  May,  Ihe 
Lady  of  Geort^e  Henry  Smith,  Esq  of 
a  Daughter. 

At  Sealdah,  on  the  1st  J  me,  the  Li« 
dy  of  R  Graham,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  St  Thomas's  Moant«  Madras,  on 
the  20th  May,  the  lAdy  of  Captain 
Faske,  of  a  Son. 

At  Madras,  on  the  II th  May,  the 
Lady  of  Capt  Campbell,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Bangalore,  on  the  S5th  April,  the 
Lady  of  Assistant  Sargeon  S  Chippea- 
dall,  of  a  Son. 

At  BhooJ,  on  the  6th  May,  the  WiEs 
of  Conductor  John  Bayaton,  of  ■ 
Daughter. 

At  Bombay, 'on  the  11th  May,  thft 
Lady  of  John  Wedderbum,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  Sural,  on  the  9th  May,  the  iJdf 
of  J  A  Forbes,  Esq  of  a  Daaahtor. 

At  Royapooram,  on  the  tSk  Maft 
the  Wife  of  Mc  CoostRiitiii*  VMmm 
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AC  Siqsliia,  on  the  18th  May,  the 
Lady  of  H  Fitzgerald,  E»q  of  a  Son. 

At  Ootacamund,  on  the  7th  May, 
the  Lady  of  Malcolm  Lewin,  Esq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Madras,  on  the  ISth  May,  the 
Lady  of  W  Scott,  Esq  of  a  •  auRhier. 

At  Madras,  on  the  8ih  May,  the  Lady 
of  John  Walker,  Eaqof  a  Daoghler. 

At  Bangalore,  on  the  8th  May,  the 
Lady  of  Captain  James  Briggs,  of  a 
Sod. 

AtArangabad,onthe  Ist  May,  the 
Lady  of  c  aptain  Geo  Twemlow,  of  a 
Son.  ,      ,   ^ 

AtSurat,onthel8tMay,  the  Lady 
of  the  Reverend  R  Y  Keays,  of  a 
Daughter.  ^  ^ 

At  Galea tta,  on  the  5th  June,  Mrs 
WSturmer,  ofaDaaghier. 
'  At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  May,  the 
l¥idowofthelateMr  Thomas  Ockle- 
ton,ofaSon.  ^^,    , 

At  Fort  William,  on  the  lOlh  June, 
the  Wife  of  Qr  Mr  W  Ellary,  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  (Calcutta,  on  the  15th  Jane,  Mrs 
F  T  Fergusson,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Chowringheo,  on  the  2eth  June, 
the  Lady  of  Major  i:raigie,  of  a 
Daughter.  ,     , 

At  Howrah.oDthelSth  June,  Mrs 
C  H  Bean,  or  a  ^on. 

At  Midnapore,  on  the  9th  June,  the 
I^dy  of  AssisUnt  Surgeon  J  T  Pear- 
•on,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Quilon,  on  the  25th  May,  the 
Ijady  of  Captain  0  Paris,  of  a  Daugh- 
ter. 

At  Madras,  on  the  29th  May,  the 
I^ady  of  James  Thomas,  Esq  of  a 
Daogbter.  .... 

At  Bombay,  on  the  25th  May,  the 
Lady  of  George  Forbes,  Esq  of  a 
Daoghter.  ... 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  June,  the 
I^dy  of  J  Dougal,  Esq  of  a  Son. 

At  Howrah.  on  the  ilth  June,  the 
Ijady  of  the  Reyerend  C  Wimberley, 
of  a  Son. 

At  Dacca,  on  the  Sd  June^he  Lady 

of  John  O'Dwyer,  Esq  of  a  Daoghier. 

At  Nusseerabad^  on  the  14th  May, 

the  LadyofCapt  J  W   Ingram,  of  a 

Daiiitht«'f» 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  mh  June,  Mrs 
p  J  O'Brien,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  l(»th  June,  Mrs 
O  H  Poole,  or  a  Son. 

At  Patna,  on  the  Mth  June,  the 
lAdy  of  William  Lambert,  Esq  of  a 
Daoshter. 

At  Jabbulpore,  on  the  10th  June, 
the  Lady  of  cap t  Richard  Home,  of  a 

^At  Allahabad,  on  the  6th  Jonei  Mrs 
Andf^vr  D'Cniz,  of  a  Sw. 


At  Cawnpore,  on  the  7th  Jane,  the 
Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Biggs,  of 
a  DaoRhtpr. 

At  Reitab,on  the 8th  June,  the  Lady 
of  Major  Loder,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Futtyghnr,  on  the  6th  June,  the 
Lidy  of  J  H  Jacob,  Esq  of  a  Son, 

At  Hyderabad,  on  the  18th  June, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  J  A  Moore,  of  a 
Son* 

At  Vepery,  on  the  asth  May,  tha 
Lady  of  Gordon  Fritchard,  Esq  of  a 
Son, 

At  Mergtti.  on  the  I8th  January,  tha 
Lady  of  Captain  Palmer,  of  a  Daugh- 
ter. 

At  Kamptee,  on  the  2fth  May,  tha 
Wife  of  Assistant  Apothecary  Henry 
EasOD,  of  a  Daughter. 

A  t  liangalore,  on  the  12th  May.  the 
Wife  of  Assistant  Aopothecary  O  Wil- 
son, of  a  >0B. 

At  Madras,  on  the  6th  June,  tho 
Lady  of  F  F  CleraenUon,  Esq  of  a 
Daughter. 

At  <  alcutta,  on  the  24th  June,  Mrf 
John  Vurdoney,  of  a  Daughter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  28th  June,  tho 
W  ife  of  Mr  Charles  Smith,  of  a  Son.     . 

AtAUipore,  OB  the  29th  June,  tha 
Lady  of  Frederick  Wells,  Esq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Serampore,  on  the  S^th  Juna^ 
Mrs  Heary  Cooke,  of  a  Son. 

At  Futtyghur,  on  the  18th  June,  tho 
Lady  of  i.apt  F  Buckley,  of  a  Son. 

At  Nnsseerabad,  on  the  80th  May, 
the  Lady  of  Lieut  Rocke,  of  a  Son. 

At  Kolarum,  on  the  5th  June,    the  ' 
Lady  of  D  3  Young,  Esq  of  a  Son, 
still-born. 

At  Madras,  on  the  16th  June,  the 
Lady  of  S  Crawford,  Esq  of  a  Daugh- 
ter. 

At  Secunderabad,  on  the  1st  June, 
the  Lady  of  Capt  Blackhonse,  of  a 
Son. 

In  Black  Town,  on  the  12th  June. 
Mrs  Parr,  of  a  Dangbter. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  6th  June,  the 
Lady  of  John  Pollexfen,  Eiq  of  a 
Son. 

At  Poena,  on  the  11th  June,  Mzs 
Sunuaers,  of  a  Son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  let  January, 
James  Ronold,  Esq  to  Miss  Agnea 
MacNair. 

At  Calcutta,  the  f  th  January.  James 
Shillingford,  Esq  to  Miss  Elisabetb 
Wells. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  December, 
Mr  R  Mabert,  to  M  iss  M  Noble. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  December. 
Serjeant  Major  James  Parrypto  Mup_ 
Mvy  Norris,  gtized  by VjOOglC 
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At  Calcutta,  on  ihe  96th  December, 
Air  James  Reiiy,to  Miss  Mary  Maxwell. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  27  tb  December, 
Jas  Stonebam  Reid,  Esq  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fraser. 

At  ralcatta,  on  tbe  S8tb  December, 
Donald  McLeod,  Esq  to  Miss  Sarah 
lAarianne  Adams. 

At  Calcutta,  on  tbe  89tb  December, 
Mr  John  Binny,to  Miss  Angelica  Em* 
mer. 

At  Chandemagore,  on  tbe  S6th  De- 
cember, Mr  F  Ferrier,  to  Miss  A  C 
JLeBlond. 

At  Calcutta,  on  tbe  ftlst  December, 
Mr  Arcbibald Horatio  Magnous  Wright, 
to  Miss  Harriet  Frits. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  Jan  D  E 
Sbuttleworth,  Esq  to  Elizabeth,  second 
JDanghter  of  George  Inglis,  Esq. 

At  Aleernt,  on  the  27th  December, 
John  Syme  Toke,  Esq  to  Mise  Anne 
Gray  Don. 

At  Palamcottah,  on  tbe  S2d  NoTem* 
ber.  Mr  W  B  Addts,  to  Miss  EmUy 
'Vansomeren. 

At  Arnee,  on  tbe  18th  December. 
Lieut  J  A  Atacdonald,  to  Sophia,  thira 
Daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Cotton, 
Esq. 
At  Jafiba,  on  tbe  96tb  December, 
.  Mr  Andrew  Slemmerman,  to  Miss 
Agnes  Rodrigo. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  January, 
George  Canham,  Esq  to  Miss  Helen 
Maria  Henderson. 

At  Calcutta,  on  tbe  14tb  January. 
'W  S  l'>arnard.  Esq  to  Elisa.  third 
Daughter  of  the  lata  Major  Boscawen. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  aSth  Decem- 
ber, H  S  Oldfleld,  Esq  to  Letitia. 
eldest  Daughter  of  the  lata  Col  R 
Scott. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  S9d  December, 
Mr  Oeorge  Benjamin  Smith,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tyndall. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Uth  January, 
Mr  Robert  Hood,  to  Miss  Elisabeth 
Rodrieues. 

At  Barrackpore,  on  the  S9th  January, 
Lieut  O  Craven  Armstrong,  to  Georgi- 
ana,  second  Daughter  of  P  Hughes, 
TEsq. 

At  Delhi, on  the  6th  January,  Mr  A 
Poy,  to  Miss  J  Hinley. 

At  Serampore,  on  the  Uth  January, 
Mr  J  Pereiia,  Junior,  to  Miss  Jane 
Berry. 

.  At  Fort  St  George,  Madras,  on  tbe 
.10th  January,  Allan  Stewart,  Esq  to 
Itebecca  Amelia,  Daughter  of  Henry 
I^orris,  Esq. 

•At  Bombay,  on  tbe  12th  December, 
Mi  R  King,  to  iMiss  E  Bird. 
.At  Calcutta,  00  the  26th   January, 


At  Calcutta,  on  tbe  sethJainirj, 
Mr  J  Peters,  to  Miss  R  D'Sousa. 

At  Serampore,  on  the  20th  Jsnaary, 
Mr  Peter  Victor,  to  Mademoiselle  So- 
pbta  Callow. 

At  Juanpoor,  on  the  18tb  Jaoatry, 
Mr  George  Godfrey,  to  Miss  Dim 
Brown. 

At  Bombay,  on  tbe  1st  JasQarr, 
Mr  Henry  Cressieman,  to  Uiss  Cus* 
line  Johoson. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  Fehrasir, 
W  H  Urquhart,  Esq  to  Miss  A  dutk. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  2-th  Jaoosn,  Vkt 
Samuel  WiUon,  to  Mrs  Fraoces  Rays. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  2dth  JaoaaiTt 
Thomas  Savi,  Esq  to  iMiss  £>iia  t 
De  Ve/inne.  „ 

At  Calcutta,  on  tbe  1st  Febraary,  Mr 
John  Saunders,  to  Miss  Anne  (htf- 
lotte  Herman.  _ 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  Fehmary,  Mr 
Wm  Heat,  to  Miss  Louisa  McKeoev. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  Febroarj,  MJ 
Peter  Oman  Hodges,  to  Mitt  CaioUBS 
Margaret  Verbooo. 

At  Chandemagore,  on  theStb  Jastt- 
ry,  Mr  Dominique  Fdrron,  to  M» 
Lisse  fouder. 

At  Gnruckhpore,  on  the  •i2d  Janovy 
Harry  Meggs  Craves,  £mi  ta  Looni 
Setan,  second  Daughter  of  J  P  Lv* 
kins,  Esq. 

At  Madras,  on  the  14th  Jsooarfi 
Ensign  Edmund  Goodenongh,  toSopbin 
Harrietto,  youngest  Daughter  of  U-v-M 
Andree.  ._ 

At  Bombay,  on  the  17th  Deoemw, 
John  Burnett,  Esq  to  Harriet,  eldeM 
Daughter  of  the  Ute  Samuel  Bonrchier, 
Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  ISth  Febrnsry, 
Harriot  Mary,  only  Daughter  of  CoM 
Shakespear,  Esq  to  WUlian  Hesfl 
WoodcO(  k,  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  4th  Febrasry, 
(^aptain  Peter  Butler,  to  Bliss  £bn 
Faddy. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  Febrasry, 
John  Robert  Coles,  Esq  to  Mrs  Anss 
Ives. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  11th  Februarf. 
Mr  M  W  WooUaston,  to  Miss  L  H 
Lackerateen* 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9lh  Febmaiy, 
Mr  P  T  Macbado,  to  Ann  Mans, 
only  Daughter  of  Mr  Edward  D'Cctf* 
At  Chandemagore,  on  the  4th  Fss* 
ruary,  W  Y  Woodhoaae,  to  Mj» 
Antoinette  Albert.  • 

At  Serampore.  on  the  13th  Jaamyi 
Mr  Robert  George  Oibsoa,  to  Wm 
Blary  Ann  Cecilia.  Gilwoo. 

At  Belgaum.  on  the  iTth  Jaaia9« 
Lieut  James  5r  alltce,  to  Ana  FraaMi 
#eco«d  Daughter  ofjfMtiaM  IMp 
O'Flaherfy,  £#q.      JOgrT^      . 
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AtChinsnrah,  on  the  5th  Pcbrtary, 
Vf  V  Heladinger,  Esq  to  Miss  £  C 
Michel.  _-  ^m. 

AtChinsarah.on  the  5th  Feb  E  V 
Helsdinger,  Esq  to  Mist  A  T  Michel. 

At  Madras,  on  the  28tb  January, 
JLieut  Booker,  to  Helena,  youngest 
Daaghter  of  the  late  Major  AraU. 

Att:alcutta,on  the  aoth  February,^ 
Mr  William  Byrn,  to  Miss  Caroline 
Amelia  Madge.        ,      .«.^   „  . 

At  CalcniU,  on  the  18th  February, 
Bobert  Swinhoe,  E»Q  ,  ^ /i*'®*"^» 
third  Daughter  of  the  late  Major  An- 

At  Berhampore,  on  the  15th  January, 
Samuel  St  Leger  Ughtfoot,  to  Louisa 
Harriet,  second  Daughter  of  Charles 

*'A?p!;r^,on  the  10th  February. 
Mr  J  F  Holland,  to  Aliss  Rose  Ri- 

*  At  Arcot,  on  the  2nh  January,  F 
Killockley,  to  Miss  Margaret  Gard- 

*^At  Trichinopoly,    on  the  »th  Jan 
Mr  P  Gorman,  to  Mrs  Martha  Wor- 

*^AtXmbay,  on  the  28th  January, 

J  H  Stocqueler,  Esq  to  Miss  Spencer* 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  February, 

Blr  Peter  Henry  Reed,  to  Miss  Louisa 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2Sd  February, 
Mr  George  Samuel  Crump,  to  Miss 
Ann  Matilda  Holland. 

AtCalcutto,on  the  18ih  February, 
Mr  Joseph  Coelho,  to  Miss  Charlotte 

^At'calcutto,on  the  Wlh  February, 
Mr  Stephanas  Jacobus  Josephus,  to 
Miss  Joanna  Mathews. 

At  t:alcutU,  on  the  »th  February, 
Capt  W  W  Cockell,  to  Miss  Hi«abeth 

A^t  thi  Mount,  Madras,  on  the  9th 
February,  Francis  I>»ck8on,  Esq  to 
Margaret,  only  Daughter  of  the  lato 
W  HBainbridge,  Esq. 

At  Tellicherry,  on  the  21st  January, 
MrG  Wilkinson,  to  Miss  Ann  Vang- 
han. 

At  Poena,  on  the  81st  J^^^^^i 
Captain  H  D  Robertson,  to  Miss  J   v 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  5th  Februaiy, 
Mr  T  P  Gennoe,  to  Mrs  E  Rich« 
mondi  .    ^  . 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  87th  February, 
Mr  Manuel  D'Souca,  to  Miss  Nancy 
FoTSter.  .  .  .,     . 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  March, 
•  Thomas  Eastman,  Esq  to  Miss  Helen 
Oordeo.  .    ^  . 

At  Dacca,  on  the  15th  Febrnary, 
M  r  B  JohiHMS,  to  UiM  Begiaa  T  Gr«- 
gory. 


At  Banda,  on  the  19th  tebmary,, 
Mr  Isaaca  Pigoet,  to  Harriet,  Daugh- 
ter of  Quarter  Master  Serjeant  Camp- 

At  Pondicherry,  on  the  4th  Feb- 
ruary, «  apt  Edward  Mottet,  to  Misi 
Georginna  Honoria  Fallofield. 

AtMadras,  on  the  18th  February, 
Alexander  DePries,  ^q  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Johnston.  .        ^  , 

At  Bombay,  on  the  4Ui  February, 
Capt  Henry  Wyndham,  to  Mrs  Jane 
Vernon. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  ISth  March, 
Thomas  A  Wise,  E(iq  to  Emily  lsat>eUa 
Disney,  niece  of  Col  F  Prendergast. 

At  UingooIee,on  the  1 5th  February, 
Lieut  i.'harles  Nutting,  to  .^iiss  Emilj 
Stewart. 

At  Madras,  on  the  19th  February, 
SeHeant  Instructor  James  Lancaster, 
to  Miss  Mary  Siddons. 

At  i:hicacoie,  on  the  11th  Febrnary, 
Assistant  Aoothecary  C  B  £>pratt,  to 
Miss  Mary  Newrastlob 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  iSth  March,  AN 
bert  Mathews.  Esq^  to  i  aroline,  eldest 
Daughter  of  Doctor  J  R  Vos. 

At  Chinsurah,  on  the  9th  March,  Mr 
James  Barlow,  to  Mrs  Mary  Poiret. 

At  Patna,  on  the  9th  March,  Ar- 
chibald Simson,  Esq  to  Maria  Sarah^ 
eldest  Daughter  of  George  Ryd,  Esq, 

At  Madras,  on  the  8d  March,  Lieut- 
Col  D  C  Smith,  to  Mrs  Henrietta 
Sfflithwaite. 

At  Madras,  on  the  Sd  March,  Mr  C 
W  Eaton,  to  Eleanor  Ann,  eldest 
Daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Luttrell. 

At  Mysore,  on  the  16th  January, 
Assistant  Apothecary  Cosmo  D'^antos, 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Norton* 

At  (alcutta,  on  the  25th  March, 
Georgina,  third  Daughter  of  Major 
General  Pine,  to  Captain  H  P  Cot- 
ton. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  March,  tha 
Hon*ble  RobHtt  Forbes,  to  Francea 
Dorothea  Hodges,  second  Daughter  of 
Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  15th  March, 
Mr  WiiUam  G  Thomas,  to  Miss  L  A 
Gomes.  ,    , . 

At  Meerut,  on  the  10th  March,  Lient 
J  D  Crommelin,  to  Isabella,  youngest 
Daughter  of  the  late  Reverend  T  Pea* 
nington. 

At  Bombavi  on  the  6th  March, 
Thos  Geo  Gardiner,  Esq  to  Mary 
Frances,  youngest  Daughter  of  bit 
John  P  Grant.  .    ..      .   " 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  29fh  March, 
Henry  Henderson.  Esq  to  Mary  Jane, 
fourth  Daughter  of  David  Ross,  Esq. 

AtCalcutta,  onthe  8d  April,  Cap- 
tain M  FentoD,  to  Mif  Elizabeth  3 
CampbelU 
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At  Ribandar,  on  the  18(]i  February, 
Pon  Francisco  de  Noronha,  to  Bonne 
Slaria  Ritta,  only  Danghter  of  Mare- 
•bal  Joaquiffl  Maooel  torrea  de  Silva 
Cama. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  March,  Mr 
y  C  D'Roaario,  to  MUa  Sophia 
Paris. 

AtChittagong,  on  the  31th  March, 
Henry  (hapman.  Esq  to  Mary,  eldest 
Daaghter  of  the  late  John  Woodhoose 
Martin,  Esq. 

At  Belgaam,  on  the  6th  March, 
Lieut  <:harles  Pickering,  to  (!ora, 
Daaghter  of  the  late  R  Trewman. 
Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  April, 
R  Frith,  to  Clara  Mary  Lind,  the 
Daughter  of  the  late  Major  Jos  Thorn- 
ton. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  April,  Capt 
Jas  Tennant,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Pat- 
terson. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  April,  Corn- 
wallis  Richard  Cartwright,  Esq  to  Ali- 
cia Lanra,  third  Daaghter  of  the  late 
William  Trower,  Esq. 

A  t  A  kyab,  on  the  aoth  March,  Lieut 
M  Martin,to  Jane  Ryan  Paton,  Daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Paton,  Esq. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  20th  March, 
JLieat  O  G  Lain^r,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  Diana  East. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  llth  April, 
George  Godwin,  Esq  to  Emily,  young- 
est Daughter  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
J  Leith. 

At  Cuttack,  on  the  I2th  April,  Mr 
John  D'Costa,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  D 
Torres. 

At  Trichfnopoly,  on  the  1st  March, 
Mr  Assistant  Sarceon  Grigg,  to  Misa 
Jane,  Daughter  of  Lt-Col  Dalrymple. 
At  Wallajahbad,  on  the  25th  i'eb- 
niary,  Serjeant  M%{or  W  Laken.  to 
Charlotte,  Daaghter  of  Barrack  Ser- 
jeant J  Ha4Sey.  ^ 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  April,  Mr 
George  Henry  Hollingberry,  to  Misi 
Ifrlary  Ann  Rawlins. 

At  Wallajahbad,  on  the  aist  March, 
Lieut  T  J  Ryves,  to  Loaisa  C'ole- 
brooke,  youngest  Daughter  of  the  late 
Lt-Col  Colebrooke. 

AtGooty.on  the  SOth  March,  UenC 
and  Qr  Mr  J  Fitzgerald,  to  Jane,  eldest 
Daaghter  of  Lieat-Col  Wight. 

At  (Jalcatta,  on  the  26th  April,  Mr 
William  Williams,  to  Miss  Ann  Bo- 
telho. 

At  Berhampore,  on  the  16th  Aptil, 
Mr  G  Cainson,  to  Miss  Henrietu  Be- 
verly. 

At  Lncknow,  on  the  16th  April, 
Captain  John  Fitzgerald,  to  Fanny, 
^est  Danghtar  of  HordaoAtRifiketta, 


,  AtCalentfa,  on  the  20th  April,  Ur 
J  Contestabili,  to  Mrs  C  Donofsn. 
^At  Keitah.  on  the  i 2th  April,  G  A 
Brownlow,  Esq  to  Misa  C  P  H  SaDd.* 
by. 

At  Madms,  on  the  16th  April,  W  H 
Edmonds,  Etq  to  Harriott  Rose,  yoQog- 
est  Daughter  of  the  late  Philip  Par- 
sons,  Esq. 

At  Sholapore,  on  the  SIst  March, 
Alexander  Wm  Laurence,  £aqto  Ao- 
Banna,  aecond  Daughter  of  the  late  W 
T  Lyster,  Esq. 

At  Poena,  on  the  20th  March,  R  R 
Arbuthnot,Esq  to  Anne>  second  Daudi" 
ter  of  Colonel  Fitsgerald. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  13th  April,  Mr 
Gregory  Arratoon  Avietick,  to  Mis 
Vertannes. 

At  Madras,  on  the  l»th  May,  Mr 
Thos  DlSouza,to  Miss  Ann  Elisabeth 
Vucent, 

At  Madras,  on  the  93d  May.  Mr 
John  Dubier,  to  Miss  Sarah  Gregory. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  21sl  Apnl, 
George  Wynyard  Battye,  Esq  to  Ma- 
nan,  eldest  Daughter  of  James  Money, 
Esq. 

At  Meernt.  on  the  6th  May.  Richard 
Carr  Glyo,  Esq  to  Jane  Floieotia, 
youngest  Daaghter  of  the  late  Henry 
Crcighton,  Esq  Senior* 
-.AL®**°£«POf«»  Shahabad.  on  tfce 
6th  May,  R  8  <;oerobs.  Esq  to  Miss 
Louisa  Charlotte  Carter. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  81st  Mar, 
Thomas  Ferguson,  Esq  to  Ann,  relict 
of  the  late  Colonel  Commandant  Wil- 
liam Thomas. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  SOth  May.  Mr 
Henry  Chapman  Kemp,  to  Miss  Locy 
Frances  Murphy. 

At  Benares,  on  the  12th  May,  Mr 
Walter  Charles,  to  Mrs  Esther  Watsoa. 

At  Baroda,  on  the  let  May,  Walter 
Nixon,  to  Maria  Money,  Sister  oT 
James  Williama.  Esq. 

At  Nusseerabad,  oa  the  17th  May, 
Lieut  Foquett,  to  Frances.  Danffhfer 
of  the  Re?d  G  PhillipsT      •       ^ 

At  St  Thomas's.  Mount,  Madras 
on  the  6tb  May,  Ueut  J  Timins  Bald- 
win, to  Barbara,  third  Daughterof  tfct 
late  Archibald  Campbell,  fSq, 

At  CoTelong,  on  the  S8th  April, 
Joseph  Bilderbeck,  to  Misa  Waiy 
Charlotta  Boutet. 

At  Madras,  on  the  16th  May.  M» 
James  Samuel  iiarrey,  to  Miss  Cho- 
line Strange. 

At  ralcutta,  on  the  96th  May,  MM^ 
thew  John  Tierney  M'Mahon,  Esq  ts 
Eliza  Mary,  second  Paochler  <l 
Charles  Mackensie.  Caq. 

At  Dacca,  on  the  2d  lone. 
5  Rae,  to  Hannah,  ^lde«t  J»w 
of  C  Bovrman,  Esq.,y  Goog  IC 
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At  Mangalore,  on  the  801h  May, 
John  Vaughao,  Esq  to  Catherine  Mait- 
liDd^ldett  Paaghter  of  John  babing- 
tOD,  £s<].< 

At  Bangalore,  on  the  12th  May, 
lit  J  W  Strettell,  to  Catherine,  yoangest 
Daaghterofthelate  Thomas  Annesley 
Browne,  Esq- 

At  Qailon,  on  the  $Oth  May,  Liente- 
^ant  and  Adjntant  J  A  Russell,  to 
Miss  J  F  Reynolds.  ^,  .    „ 

At  Belgaum,  on  the  2l8t  May, 
School  Master  Serjeant  Edward  Price, 
to  Mrs  Charlotte  Sobthgato. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  May.  Mr 
Cdwin  LYoyd  TqrnbuU,  to  Miss  Mary 

MJ"**  --..        -mm  m» 

At  Calcutta,  on  fhe  10th  May,  Mr 
Hilario  D'Rosaire,  to  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Jones* 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  Sd  May,  Lieut 
Y  Lamb,  to  Miss  Mary  Fitzpatrick. 

At  Sylbet,  on  the  1st  May,  F  Furnell, 
&q  to  Miss  Elica  Brodie. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  Mth  April,  Mr 
W  Ooss.  to  Mrs  N  Yarboroush. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Ath  May,  John 
fitaartMay,£sqto  Lscy  EUsa.  only 
•j^auehter  of  the  late  Capt  Charles 
Hand. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Sd  May,  Mr 
John  Hinder,  to  Mrs  Elisabeth  Ann 
"Cooper. 

At  Calcutta,  on  th^  6th  May,  Mr 
'Francis  DeMonte,  to  Miss  Mary  Mor- 

^A  t  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  May,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Bewell,  to  Margaret  Su- 
sannah, Daughter  of  Maior  P  M  Hay. 

At  Calcutta,  on  theYth  May,  Gilbert 
-Ainalie  Young,  to  Mrs  Emily  Karretto. 

At  Madras,  on  the  10th  April,  Ri- 
«haid  Rickards,  Esq  Ip  Isabella, 
TonngeBt  Daughter  of  E  R  Hargrave, 

^t  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  June,  Wil- 
liam Graham,  Esq  to  Mrs  Emma  Keat- 

°i  t  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  June,  Wil- 
liam Boyd  Kerr,  Esq  to  Miss  Catherine 

At^^alcntt^  on  th«  Jlh  June,  Au- 
custas  Prinsep,  Esq  to  Misa  Elizabeth 
Acwoith  Ommanny.  ,    , 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  June,  Mr 
Peter  Mazia,  to  Miss  Ann  Restin. 

At  Bankipore,  on_the  2U  June, 
Mr  Jerome  Juliao.to  Miss  Eli^  Ann, 
eldest  l>aaghter  of  Mr  Chas  McCarthy. 
At  Nuseeerabad,  on  the  1st  June, 
Mr  Assistaot  Surgeon  C  Mottley,  to 
Bfary  ii^noe,  youngest  Daughter  of 
Bri/adier  E  P  Wilson. 

At  Kasseerabsd,  on   the  fid  June, 
C7omet  X  Quia,  to  fienrietto  Wvnetta, 
widest    Daughter   of  the  late  Capuin 
R  Phillips. 


At  Point  de  .Oalle,  on  the  26th  Feb- 
ruary, Louis  Sansooi,  Esq  to  Mis9 
Lydta  Mary  Twynams. 

AtSecuQderabad,on  the  20th  May« 
Sab  -  Conductor  John  Bristow,  to 
Miss  Ellenor  Freeman. 

At  Masolipatam,  on  the  2l8t  ^^ay, 
Mr  Alexander    Vanderputt,    to  Miss 


Amelia  Figg. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  26th  May,  Mr 
F  £  Mine8e,to  Mrs  Mary  Andeison. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  14th  May,  Mr 
C^onductor  J  Hannah,  to  Miss  tbar- 
lotte  Wood. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  Jane,  Mr 
John  Hammond,  to  Miss  Mitchell. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  S^ith  June,  Mr 
Stephen  Hornby,  to  Miss  i  atherine 
O'Brien. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  SOth  June,  Mr 
Donald  Mercado,  to  Miss  Caroline 
Cornelius. 

At  Calcutta,- on  the  S7th  June,  Mr 
P  S  D'Roaario,  to  Miss  A  M  Mendes. 

At  Bankipore.  on  the  35th  June, 
Lieut  Archibald  Bogle,  to  Miss  May* 
nard  Eliza -Grange. 

DEATHS. 

At  Chowrin^hee,  on  the  I  st  January, 
liient  C  Wiggins,  azed  25  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  29th  December. 
Mrs  Maria  Marshall,  aged  28  years  and 
9  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  December, 
Mrs  Lucy  Mitchel,  aged  6i  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  December. 
Master  John  Gregory,  aeed  10  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  28th  December,' 
Mrs  Eliza  Jane  Wilkinson,  aged  k9 
years. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  8th  December* 
Colin  C  F  Robertson,  Esq  aged  22 
years. 

At  NuBseerabad,  on  the  27th  Novem- 
ber, Lieut  James  Chas  Drummond« 
aged  21  years. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  1st  December^ 
Harriet  Maria  Fallen,  the  infant 
Daughter  of  Mr  Assistant  Surgeon 
Fallen,  aged  12  months. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  9th  December,  C 
J  J  Robertson,  Esq. 

Lately  in  China,  John  Gordon  Ellis, 
Esq  aged  20  years. 

At  fiatavia,  on  the  2d  October,  Ca- 
Torke  Hanuk,  Esq  ai:ed  60  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  January, 
Master  Alexander  Wood,  aged  9  months 
«nd  23  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  II th  January, 
Mr  Thos  Ohesnire,  aged  29  years. 

At  iVladras,  on  the  25th  December, 
Miss  Jane  Donaldson,  aged  14  years. 

At  Serampore,  on.  the  1 0th  Janoarv, 
Mrs  Agoitiaaa  Alphonso,  aged  90 
years. 
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At  Madras,  on  the  I2lh  December, 
Mrs  Lucy  GooBtree,  aged  45  years. 

.At  Bombay,  oo  the  8th  Deiember, 
M  Q  fiiltOQ  ,-aged  26  years. 

At  Mazac;on,  on  the  17th  Dpc  f  oro- 
line  Augusta  Elizabeth,  the  Daughter 
of  Captain  Havelock,  aged  2  years  and 
6  months. 

At  Galle,  on  th9  6th  December, 
>1orace,  the  infant  Son  of  Colonel 
Ximenes. 

At  Penang^on  the  6th  December,  Mr 
Wm  Bruce. 

At  (  alcutta,  on  the  10th  January,  Mr 
Alexander  Muidock,  aged  28 years, 

AtCalcutU,  on  the  lOih  January, 
fAn  Mary  Luffman,  aired  60  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  January, 
BJrs  Elizabeth  dinger,  aged  64  years. 

At  i  alcutta.  on  the  17th  January, 
George  Hannaford,  Esq  aged  82  years, 

At  Entally,  on  the  Uth January,  Mrs 
Ahmuty,  aged  54  years. 

At  Bowenpilly,  on  the  28d  Novem- 
fcer,  Lieut  George  Maubray  Flayer, 
aged  25  years  and  6  mouths. 

At  Dacca,  on  the  lOth  January, 
Henry  Harris,  Esq. 

At  :iea,  on  the  13th  September,  Lieut 
William  Buchanan  Lamb. 

At  Akyab,  on  the  28d  December,  Lt 
.TVilliam  Glen,  aged  28 years. 

At  Banglepore,  on  the  11th  January, 
Sarah,  the  widov?  of  the  late  Revd 
Thomas  Christian. 

At  Titalya,  on  the  26th  November, 
the  Lady  of  Dr  J  ames  Carnie. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  16th  Decjember, 
Eliza  Karnes,  only  Daughter  of  Mr 
Salmon,  aged  1    months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  January, 
Capt  Daniel  Kitchener,  aged  82  years 
ana '6  days.  ,   , 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  January. 
Mrs  A  S  Williams,  aged  42  years,  and 
J  2  days 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  101  h  January, 
Mrs  ( •  Brown,  aged  80  years. 

At  the  Geoeral  Hospital,  on  the  Uth 
Jan  Serjeant  Richard  Rend  rick,  aged 
29  years  and  6  months. 

At  Cossim-bazar,  near  Berhampore, 
on  the  2d  Jauuary,  Mr  James  Collins, 
aged  82  years.  „.  ,    «. 

At  KoUh,  on  the  98d  December. 
William  Corbet,  Esq  aged  80  years  and 
4  months.  ,^,.     , 

At  Madras,  on  the  14th  January, 
Charles  Henry,  only  Son  of  C  H  Clay, 
£sq  aged  8  years,  and  8  months. 

At  Madras,  on  the  8th  December, 
liouisa,  third  Daughter  of  Captain 
Paske,  aged  d  years  and  0  months. 

At&eitah,  on  the  10th  January, 
Joseph  William  Sandby,  the  only  Son 
of  Major  J  W  Loder,  aged  2  years,  1 
month  ft&d  20  days, 


At  Fondicherry,  on  the  Soth  Deoen- 
ber,  Madame  Pascale  Camus,  ai;ed  bS 
years. 

At  New  Town,  Cuddulore,  on  the 
2l8t  December,  Edward  Nicholas,  ihs 
infant  Son  of  ^  aptain  N  I  De  Bergeoi. 

At  Saugor.  on    the    iSlh  January,         | 
Lieut-Col  William  Logie. 

At  Calcutu,  on  the  2Zd  JansarT. 
Mr  C  F  Ebert,  aged  60  years  and  fl 
days,  .   , 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  28d  Jajwiary, 
Dr  M  Barber.  ^     . . 

At  Whampoa,   on    board  the  »ip        { 
Go/con^a,  on  the  19th  November,  Pi- 
trick  Scott,  Esq.  ^  ^ 

At  Cannanore,  on  the  20tb  Decern- 
ber,  Cornelia,  the  yoongest  DauiBtfli 
of  ('aptain  Barbauld. 

At  Madras,  on  the  16tb  January, 
the  Rev  John  Gordon,  aged  4S  ye«i. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  5th  Janoary, 
Catherine,  the  Wife  of  Mr  Conductor 
U  F  Dilly,  aged  28  years. 

At  Poona,  on  the  Tth  jajjaiy, 
Thomas  Bayly,  the  infant  Son  of  Lient 

/ttalcutta.  on  tha  28th  JanttWfJ, 
Henry  Cooke,  Esq  aged  69  yean  and 
29  days. 

At  I  alcutta.  on  the  Ut  FebfBMTj 
Master  William  Davis  DonoTaD,aged 
12  years,  4  months  and  5  days. 

At  Calcutu,  on  the  4th  Feb  Mm» 
Samuel  Rodrigues,  aged  1  l^^t  ^ 
month  and  24  days.  ^_ 

At  Calcutta, on  the4th  Febrnary.Mo 
Maria  Pauline  Rodgero,  agedU  jeait, 
^  7  months  and  18  days. 

At  Howrah,  on  the  2Tth  Janoary, 
Mr  John  Clermont,  aged  50  yean,* 
months  and  12  days.  _,. 

At  Agra,  on  the  llth  January,  B»' 
ly  Jane,  the  Daughter  of  Lieut  tio«« 
ard^  aged  6  years  and  11  months. 

On  bis  way  to  the  Upper  Proviaecj 
on  the  8th  January,  £nsiga  John  n 
Mnrrell, 

AtTellicherry,'  on  the 9th  Jsnuaiy. 
Murdoch  Brown,  Esq  aged  T6  V^ 

At  Beleaum,  on  the  8ih  December, 
Captain  E  B  Stebelin. 

At  Be  gaum,  on  the  8d  Jva^^ 
LieotJOInglis. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  16th  Jaaanifi 
Lieut  and  A  jt  S  C  Spence. 

AtCalcntU,  on  the  4th  Febmar;* 
Mr  Henry  Hogler,  aged  19  yeais. 

At  GardenReach,  on  the*  llth  F«ffJ* 
jiry.  Miss  Louisa  Cheater,  tgco  * 
years.  .     ^ 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  FcbntVi 
Mrs  Mary  Bowie,  a^ed  26^yM{l» 

At  Cawnpoor,  on  thft 
Jane  Mary  Louisa,  Dai 
fiRobort0»agediO  w< 
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At  Pondichery,  on  the  95th  Janaary, 
Kary  Louisa  Mackay,  relict  of  the 
late  Edward  Mackay,  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  11th  Fehmary, 

Master  David  Maddock,  aged  18  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  I2th  February, 

Mrs  Marie  Louisa  Irma   Oakley,  aged 

17  years 

At  (  alcntta,  on  the  16th   Fehroary, 

Stephen  E  Avdal,   Esq  atred  *il  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  i6th  February, 

Mrs  rachkhathum  Manuk,    aged  S4 

years 

At  Khapgnnge,  on  the  3d  January, 
Alan  Qardner,  Esq  aced  29  ^ears. 

At  Hydrabad,on  the'vSd  November, 
Lieut  Gill  Fioyer,  aged  25  years. 

At  Serin iapatam,  on  the  17th  Ja- 
nuary, Mr  Assistant  Surj'eon  F  Pul« 
ham. 

At  Bolarum,  on  the  13th  January, 
Lieut  W  D  F  Gardner,  aged  20  years. 

AtVingorIa,  on  the  1 7th  January, 
Lieut-*  olonel  Robert  Place. 

At  Wbarapoa,  in  hina,  on  the  16th 
September,  (.  aptain  Thomas  Brydon, 
aged  86  years. 

AtSiugapore,  on  the2l8t  December, 
Mr  Richard  Allan. 

At  alrutta,  on  the  27th  February, 
the  infant  Son  of  Mr  Robert  Manuel. 

At  (  alcutta,  on  ihe  27th  February, 
^1r  Richard  Rimer,  aged  22  years 
and  6  months. 

At  Howrah.  ontheSd  March,  Mr 
John  Alibaster,  aged  37  years. 

A  t  Oorruck  pore,  on  the  7th  February, 
liarriett  Augusta,  the  Wife  of  Lieut 
C.  O  Macau. 

At  Rajabmundrr,  on  the  S7th  Ja- 
nuary, Frederick,tne  infant  Son  of  John 
T  Anstey.  Fsq, 

At  Madras,  on  the  16th  February, 
Frederick  Alexander,  Esq  aged  88 
years. 

At  Secunderabad,  on  the  6th  Feb- 
ruary, Sarah  Frances  Ogilvie,  the  in- 
fant Daughter   of  Lieut- I'ol   Parlby, 

At  Madras,  on  the  15th  February, 
Samuel  Powney,  the  Son  of  Mr  Parr, 
aged  2  years  and  5  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  February, 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Fermie,  aged  66  years, 
1  month  and  18  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  35th  February, 
Mrs  Mary  Gomes,  aged  3L  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  February, 
Mr  William  Maggs,  aged  22  vears. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22d  I^ebruarr, 
the  infant  Daughter  of  Mr  P  Roacn, 
aged  1  month  and  26  days. 

At  <  alcutta,  on  the  2l8t  February, 
Mr  Henry  Fawcett 

At  Belnaberry  Factory,  on  the  19ih 
Feb  Mr  MagloreSice,  aged  21  years. 

At  Bankipore,  on  the  I'^th  ^eb- 
loary,  Ml  P  Cuter, 


At  Chinsnrah,  on  the  18th  Febrnarv, 
the  infant  Son  of  Mr  John  Corneliufr 
Hoff,  aged  2i  days, 

Between  Futtyghnr  and  Cawnpore, 
on  the  8ih  February,  Brigadier  Van- 
renen,  aged  58  years. 

At   Kanitoon,  on  the  28d  January^ 
Capt  Thomas  Meik. 
^    At  Madras,    on  the  8'st  January, 
Pierre  <*harle8,     the   infant    Son  of 
Charles  Quichard,  Esq 

At  Madras,  on  the  4th  February. 
Duncan  Charles,  ttie  infant  Son  of 
Henry  Atkinson,  aged  7  months,  and 
24  days. 


At  ^alem,  on  the  5th  February, 
Jane,  the  Wife  of  i  aptain  H  Coyle. 

At  HerumborOyOn  the  llth  February, 
Mr  George  Clarke  Bird. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  2d  February, 
Lieut  Wm  Reynolds,  aged  28  years 

At  Aaserghur,  on  the  25th  Novem* 
ber,  Lieut  and  Adjt  £  P  Ramsay,  aged 
33  years. 

At  Colaba,  on  the  17th  January, 
Capt  William  Smith. 

At  <  alcutta,  on  the  12th  ^larcb, 
Mrs  Anne  Wade,  aged  43  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  9th  March,  Mrs 
Margaret  Williams,  aged  22  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6tb  ^larch,  Mr 
Mary  Smith,  aged  41  years  and  3 
days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7(h  March,  Mr 
Thomas  Ockleton,  aged  37  years,  L 
month  and  5  days. 

At  Monghyr,  on  the  25th  February, 
Mrs  Lucy  Smith,  aged  46  years. 

At  Kolapoor,  on  the  i2th  February, 
Ensign  Nicholas  Monk  Speoce. 

At  Masulipatam,  on  the  I5th  Feb- 
ruary, John  Andreoe,  the  Son  of  £  B 
Glass,  Esq  aged  5  months  and  24 
days. 

At  Madras,  on  the  24th  February, 
the  Lady  of  \\  m  Rutter,  Esq. 

At  Madras,  on  the  23d  February, 
Bora  Maria,  the  Daughter  of  i  aptaiiK 
Howard  Dowker,  aged  1  year  and 
14  days. 

At  (Colaba,  on  the  17th  Deoember, 
Ensign  William  Johnson. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  17th  February, 
Mrs  Thereza  Goge,  aged  28  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  l2th  March, 
Master  Charles  Edward  Herritage, 
aged  1  month  fetnd  25  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  March, 
Miss  Eliza  El  wood,  aged  15  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  14th  March, 
Lewis  Namey,  Esq  aged  46  years,  4 
months  and  20  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  irth  March,  Mr 
Robert  Mills  Morton,  aged  23  years. 

At  Chowringhee.  on  the  17th  March, 
Master  George  Charles,'  the  infant 
Son  of  G  Wood,  Esq  aged  16  months. 
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At  Benarej,  on  the  11th  March, 
!r^^^^^^  Bammet,  the  Daaeh- 
ter  of  the  Rev  T  Morris,  ased  2 
years,  8  months  and  6  days. 

At  ChiUoor,  on  the  28d  February, 
Joseph  I>acre,  Esq  ^ 

AtNagpore,on  the  8th  February, 
Mrs  Eliza  Ann  Liddy.  '' 

In  BlMk  Town,onthe28d  February, 

-."Black  Town,  on  the  2d  March, 
MrB  Eliza  Periman,  aged  29  years,  ff 
Bonths  and  S5  days.  ' 

At  Cummarabunda,  on  the  29th  Ja- 
Muary,  Mr  Peter  Meliieh. 
,  At  Poona,  on  the  13th  February, 
the  infant  child  of  Lieut  H  N  Ramsay. 
At  Bombay,  on  the  28th  February, 
Jars  R  >roana  Barretto,  aged  40  years 
and  8  months. 

At  Malacca,  on  the  4th  January,  Mr 
w  Kraal,  Esq  aged  25  years. 

At  Malacca,  on  the  16th  January. 
Mr  George  Koek. 

At  Penang,on  thelSth  January,  Mrs 
Anne  Maria  Le  Fe7re,aged  45  years. 

At  Fort  William,  on  the  28th  March, 
Emma  Catherine,  the  Infant  Danghier 
of  Garrison  Serjeant  Major  Leech, 
Aged  1  month  and  IS  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  18th  March,  Mr 
Robert  M  Morton,  aged  21  years  and 
tl  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  tiie  20th  March,  Ca- 
foline  Crane,  Daughter  of  Mr  F  Crane, 
aged  2  years,  4  months  and  10  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the22d  March,  Miss 
Ctberine  Mavrody,  Daughter  of  Mr  Wm 
Ho^an- 

At  Howrab,  on  the  12th  March,  Mr 
Henry  Gardner,  aged  22  years. 

At  Patna,  on  the  15th  March,  John 
Sham,  Esq. 

At  Lucknow,  on  the  13th  March, 
Jas  Loch.  Esq  aged  58  years. 

At  Jaulnah,  on  the  24th  February, 
Henry  Wilson,  Esq  aged  28  years. 

At  Faulsamoodrum,  on  the  2d  March, 
Ensign  Wm  Leech. 

At  Colaba,  on  the  29th  February, 
the  infant  Son  of  Capt  J  A  Edwin, 
aged  11  months  and  17  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  22a  March,  Mr 
John  Fergosson,  aged  27  years. 

At  i'alcutta,  on  the  31st  March, 
Joseph  Watts,  Esq  aged  42  years  and 
4  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Ist  April,  Major 
General  Charles  Stuart,  aged  70  years. 
At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  March,  Mr 
John  Lowe,  aged  28  years. 

At  Fort  William,  on  the  24th  March. 
Serjeant  W  Waddiloe. 

At  Seharunpore,  on  the  12th  March. 
Mr  John  Ellis. 

netp^Sewr*^*'*^*^™*'^^'^^'- 


ri^oiJ^/l?'*?:.  ^"  *^*®t*»  ^^^rob,  Geo 
Keall*  E*  ^^  *^*  '***  ^^** 

*}*i*/*  of  ^»ajor  Francis  Crossley.    ' 

AtPoonah,  on  the  Sd  January,  the 

wife  of  Sub-conductor  Gibson. 

«Kf»  Bo«»bay,  on  the  hth  March,  So- 

pnia,  the  second   Daughter  of  the  Re? 

A.?7^?'  *^®^  ®  y^^^  «nd  5  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  April,  Char- 
fen  o^°®i'  ^^%  '«^"^  Ct"d  of  Mr 

A?.?"^^'  *8*^  ^  months  and9dayst 

At  the  General  Hospital,  on  the  4tli 
April,  Capt  James  Leslie. 

Pn-L«  KPf^P^'^^J  ®°  ^^  2d  April, 
*^°f »«;  White, aged  about  1 8  years. 

rwL\^^|}''^'^V^*^^  V^«  *^''  March. 
Charlotte,  the  Daughter  of  Capt  J 
Smalpage,  aged  21  months. 

ro^t.?®'H*?P^'*'  ?"  **»«  '"'^  Mareh, 
Captain    ( harles    MainwariDr,   aced 

.  -^L ?n.»^»5°  ^^^  ^^^^  March,  Ma- 
jor William  Gage,  aged4l  vears. 
i,.^'^!l*"®9''  °"  t***  »'b  March.  ]Uisa. 
ihe  Wife  of  George  Jenkins   Waten, 

At  Egmore,  on  the  22d  March,  Na- 
thaniel, the  infant  Son  of  Mr  Conduc- 
tor Rounds,  aged  5  months. 
.At  Madras,  on  the  29th  February, 
Mrs  C  M  Woller,  aged  77  years. 
„ At  Kaira,  on  the  17th  February,  tha 
ilev  J  £  0enham. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  14th  March,  ftlr 
Reginaldo  Caetano  de  Noronba.  aced 
47  years  and  6  months. 

Marcb, 


At  Bombay,    on    the  11th   ] 
David  Seton,  Esq  aged  86  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  April.  Ar- 
thnr  Hogoe,  Esq  aged  57-  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  AprU^ 
?**T'f?  ?»»P"d,  the    infant  Son  of 

V^  Vardon,  aged  18  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  11th  April,  Affrv 
Elizabeth Geraldina  Uvedale;  agedsS 
years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  April,  Mias 
Anna  Grace  Martindell,  aged  11  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  l-2th  ApHl. 
Master  Henry  Didien  Bamber.  ased 
17  years.  * 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  10th  April,  Cap. 
tam  Andrew  Ross,  aged  52  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  April,  Mr 
David  Burnett. 

At  Intally,  on  the  l«th  April,  Mmry 
Ann,  the  Daughter  of  Mr  T  Flashniaii. 
aged  8  Tears,  1  month  and  22  days. 

«-■^l^?W"^P^°^  on  the  ISth  March, 
Mr  SN  Hart.  '• 

At  HansI,  on  the  ISth  March,  Mary 
Ann,   the  Daughter  of  Captain  J  J>" 

P.„ona.  aged  1  j«^j^^».,tt,,  — 
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At  Sen,  on  board  the  Ship  CampetUor, 
on  the  16th  January,  Mary,  Ihc  Wifo 
of  Mr  F  Leggeit,  aged  SI  years. 

At  Sea,  on  Board  the  Reyol  Gtorge. 
onthe26th  January,  John,  the  Son  of 
Lieut- Col  Swinlon,  aged  6  years  ana 
•  manths.  ,     _  , 

At  Secunderabad,  on  the  20th  Feb- 
ruary, Lieut  P  Wilkie.  _  ^ 

At  Kassador,  on  the  20th  February, 
Lieut  Rojsers. 

At  Cannanore,  on  the  23d  February, 
John  Napoleon,  the  only  Son  of  Mr 
Conductor  J  Flanagan,  aged  4  months 
and  3  days. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  0th  March,  Mr 
Barnard  MulhoUand.    _   ^_      ^    „ 

At  liombay,  on  the  lOth  March,  Har- 
riet Jane,  the  infant  Daughter  of  Mr 
Williara  Blowers.  _       ..,..«, 
AtPoona,  on   the  1 1th  March,  M« 
J  Johnson,  aged  29  years. 

At  l^arola.  on  the2l8t  March,  An- 
drew Morri:ion.  the  infant  Son  of  Lieut 
\Villiam  Burnett,  aged  6  months. 

At  Coorg.  on  the  22d  March,  Lieut 
W  M'Queen.  ,       ..  i.,     . 

At  Masulipatam,  on  the  2Sd  March, 
Henrietta  Anne,  the  Daughter  of  Capt 
Crasler. 

AtPalroanana,  on  the  24tb  March, 
Mrs  Margaret  Morris.        ^^^^  ^,      ^ 
At  Moulmein,  on  the  25th  March, 
Mary,  the  Wife  of  Major  Macqueen, 
aged  80  years. 

At  Madura,  on  the  26th  March,  Fre- 
derick, the  youngest  Son  of  W  R  Tay- 
lor Esq  aged  7  months  and  36  days. 

At  Madras,  on  the  27th  March,  the 
infant  Son  of  Captain  A  Watkins. 

At  Barielly,  on  the  27lh  March, 
Hannah  Elizabeth,  the  Daughter  of 
T  W  Collins,  aged  4  years,  8  months, 
find  2  days. 

AtthicBCole,  on  the  27th  March. 
John  Williams,  the  Child  of  Maior  J 
Ogilvie,  aged  8  years  and  6  months. 

At  Mangalore,  on  the  27th  March, 
£dward  (  roft  Gieenway,  Esq. 

AtPoona,  on  the  2Sth  March,  Lio- 
nel Francis,  the  infant  Son  of  John 
%V^aiden,E8q,  ,.    «j  .     .,   «      u 

At  Dinapore,  on  the  2d  April,  Saran, 
^he  Widow  of  the  late  Mr  Conductor 
V  Hodges,  aged  64  years. 

At  Purneah,  on  the  3d  April,  the 
infant  Child  of  W  Greaves,  Esq. 

At Trichinopoly,  on  the  4th  April, 
Helen  Flora,  the  infant  Daughter  of 
Captain  E  A  M'Curdy,  aged  1  month 

^^At  Madras,   on  theSlh  April,  Mfb 

^  At^Madras.  on  the  5th  April,  Sarah, 
the  Wife  of  Edward  Gordon,  Esq. 

AtBellary,  on  the  6th  April,  Mr 
'WiUiam  OUm,  aged  47  ye^rs, 
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At  Calcutta,  on  the  6tb  April,  Master  . 
William  Lloyd,  aged  10  months  and  ' 
«  days. 

At  Madras,  on  the  Qth  April,  the 
fiererend  Father  Fre  Clemen te  1)9 
Espirito  Santo,  aged  57  years. 

At  Agra, on  the  7th  April,  Master 
Henry  i  harles  Chamberlain,  aged  2 
yeard  and  10  months. 

At  8ea,  on  the  7th  April,  Captam 
Peter  Warden  Grant. 

On  board  his  boat,  near  Bagwango- 
lah,  on  the  8th  April,  Lieutenant  W 
Briggs. 

At  Gusserah,  on  the  9th  April,  Mr 
John  Felix  Hare,  aged  27  3  ears,  6 
months  and  20  days. 

At  Panwell,  Bombay,  on  the  9th 
April,  Assistant  Surgeon  D  Fallon. 

At  Noakholee,  on  the  llth  April, 
G  S  Seion,  Esq. 

At  Calpee,  on  the  13th  April,  Sir 
Harry  Yarelst  Darell,  aged  59  years. 

At  Berhampore,  on  the  18th  April, 
Miss  Harriett  Ann,  the  infant  Daughter 
of  Mr  John  Sylvester,  aged  6  months 
and  8  days. 

At  Chandernagore.  on  the  14th  A  pril, 
Eliza,  the  Wife  of  Mr  J  Auger,  Junior, 
aged  18  years. 

At  Jauloabad.  on  the  15th  April,  Mr 
Stalker  Sayer,  aged  24  years  and  10 
months. 

At  Hombay,  on  the  15th  April, 
Charles  Forbes  Le  Hlanc,  the  infant 
Son  of  George  Simpson,  Esq  aged  16 
months  and  7  days. 

At  Bombay,  on  tho  15th  April,  Eliea, 
the  Wife  of  T  W  Browne,  Esq  aged 
20  years. 

At  Madras,  on  the  16th  April, 
Diana  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  William 
and  Eliza  Martin,  aged  LO  months  and 
13  days. 

At  Gonatea,  on  the  16th  April, 
John  Cheap,  Esq. 

At  Seetapore,  on  the  16lh  April, 
Lieut  W  T  Johnson,  aged  20  yeara 
and  8  months. 

At  Fort  William,  on  the  17th  April, 
Assistant  Surgeon  James  NisbeU 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  April, 
Mrs  Charlotte  Cardoza,  aged  37  years 
and  7  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  April, 
Anne,  the  Wife  of  John  Ogilvy,  Est 
aged  21  years  and 6  months. 

At  CalcuttH,  on  the  19th  April,  Mr 
Domingo  D'Cruz,  aged  29  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19ih  April.  Mjsf 
Amelia  1  Caroline,  second  Daughter  of 
Mr  Wm  Burrows,  aged  13  years,  19 
months,  and  19  days. 

At  c:alcutta,  on  the  20th  April, 
James  Charles,  the  only  Son  of  John 


Burrows,  Esq  aged  14  yearft«.  1  nontii, 
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At  Calcutta^on  the  90ih  April,  Cap- 
tain William  Embary  Edwards,  aged 
46  yearA. 

Id  the  Fort  of  Allahabad,  oo  the 
S8th  April,  IVliss  Anne  Matilda  Came- 
ron, aued  8  years. 

Ct  Calcutta,  on  the  2UtApriI,Ma«ter 
O  J  [.  Phillips,  aged  1  yea^  10 
months  and  12  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2l8t  April, 
Xieutenant  Frederick  Grote,  aged  21 
^ears 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  21st  April,  Miss 
Mary  Bontein,aged  Si  vears. 

At  <  alctttta,  on  the  22d  April,  Mrs 
Catherine  Singraft,  aged  85  years. 

At  (  alcotta.  on  the  22d  April,  Aa- 
gustus,  the  infant  Son  of  the  Revd  O 
and  Mrs  A,GogerLy,  aged  4  months  and 
4  days. 

At  Saugor,  on  the  22d  April,  Alicia 
Magdalene^  the  only  Daughter  of  Lieut 
Edward  Hawkins,  aged  12  months  and 
11  days. 

At  ^  alcntta.  on  the  23d  April,  Mrs 
Maria  M  Smith. 

At  Chandemagore,  on  the  2Sd  April, 
Me  William  Stocker.  aged  45  years. 

At  Madras,  on  the  83d  April,  Mr 
R  C  Miller. 

At  Commercolly,  on  the  23d  April, 
the  Wilis  of  Capt  J  Somerville. 

AtCalcutU,  on  the  24th  April,  Mr 
Peter  WaUon,  aged  50  years  and  6 
Bionths. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  25th  April,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Rosa,  aged  64  years. 

At  Madras,  on  the  35th  April,  Eliza, 
the  Daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Par- 
kison. 

At  Calcutta,  oo  the  26th  April,  Mr 
Patrick  Price  Stark,  aged  19  years 
and  11  months. 

At  the  General  Hospital,  on  the  !>7th 
April,  Mr  Philip  Holland,  aged  SO 
years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  29th  April,  Made- 
moiselle Marie  Simonin, 

At  < 'handernagore,  on  the  30th  April, 
Blr  Jean  Lefeuvre,  aged  22  years,  6 
months  and  23  days. 

At  Gooty.  on  the  30th  April,  Mr 
Augustus  Pes  Granges,  aged  21  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  Slst  April,  Mary 
Susanna,  tbe  infant  Daughter  of  W 
H  Belli,  aged  8  months. 

At  Chandemagore,  on  the  3d  May, 
the  infant  Daughter  of  Mr  Julian  Du- 
bois, aued  to  months. 

At  Chinsurah,  on  the  3d  May,  the 
Rev  A  M  Simkina. 

At  Chinsurah,  on  the  3d  May,  Mrs 
Maria  Greenway,  aged  50  years. 

At  i:alcutta,  on  the  5ih  May,  Master 
Jo^nRodney  Statham,  aged  7  months 
and  26  days. 


At  CalcQtta,  on  tlie6th  May,  Master 
T  Cecil,  aged  8  months. 

At  Jessore,  on  the  6th  May,  John 
Hubbard,  Esq  aged  38  years. 

At  Akyab,  on  the  6th  May,  Edmnod 
Molony,  the  youngest  Son  of  R  HonUr, 
Esq  aged  2  years  and  10  months. 

At  (  alcutta,  on  the  7th  May,  Elua- 
beth  Dow,  aged  28  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  7th  May,  Ma 
Eliza  Lavalette,  aj^ed  19  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  loth  May,  Mi 
John  Sheppard,  aged  29  years. 

At  Bhaugulpore,  on  the  lOtk  May, 
the  infant  Son  of  Lieut  James  Kings* 
bury. 

AtSattora,  on  the  lOth  May,  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  Bertram. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  llthMay,  WU* 
liam  Hastings,  the  youngest  Son,  of  Mi 
Thos  Hahner,  aged  1  year. 

At  Allipore,  on  the  11th  May,  MtB 
Mary  (>oates;  aged  25  years. 

At  Digeah,  Dinapore,  on  the  11th 
May,  Mrs  Sarah  Penherdue,  aged  80 
years. 

At  B  omhaj,  on  board  the  Jiaasf, 
on  the  nth  May,  (apt  Dott. 

At  CalcutU,  on  the  12th  May,  Miss 
Eliza  Hornby  Law,  aged  19  yeais 
and  1  month. 

At  Madras,  on  the  12th  May,  BIis 
Mary  Monisse. 

At  Cannanore,  on  the  12th  May, 
Lieut  Burrowes  Kelly. 

At  Saugor.  on  the  13th  May,  Alicia, 
the  Lady  of  Lt  Edward  Hawkins,  aged 
22  Tears 

At  CaicutU,  on  the  14th  May,  Bliss 
C  B  Smyth,  aged  4  months  and  13 
days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  14th  May,  Mr 
Thomas  Cecil,  aged  33  years,  4  months 
and  20  days. 

At  Madras,  on  the  15th  May,  Sa« 
perniimerary  Serjeant  J  Bolton. 

At  Bangalore,  on  the  16th  May,  Mft 
Clementina  Dorothea  Wilson. 

At  Bellary,  on  the  16th  May,  Lydfa 
Maria  Atkinson,  the  Daughter  of  Mr 
B  H  Paine,  aged  L  year  and  1  mssth. 

At  Hyderabad  on  the  16th  May, 
Thomas,  the  youngest  Son  of  Mr  & 
Long,  aged  2  years  and  6  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  May,  Miss 
Marie  Charlotte  Irma  Uakley,  aged  5 
months  and  6  days. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  17th  May,  Sob- 
conductor  John  Berriman,  aged  94 
years. 

At  Cassia  Bsgann,  on  the  19th  May. 
Wm  Tate,  Esq.  ' 

At  Agra,  on  the  20th  May,  Mrs  BSkixk 
Forrest,  aged  18  years. 

At  Tellicherry,  on  the  90th  Maj,  Mr 
Francisca  J    DeSilfa,  aged  17  7< 
2  months  and  15  days.    "  OgI(f 
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AtCoIaba,  od  the  SOth  May,  John 
Hacpooald,  Esq  aged  24  years. 

At  Calcutta,  oQ  the  22d  May,  Wil- 
liam Arnold  bwaine,  Esq  aged  4S 
yesrs 

At  PalaveraiD,OD  the22d  May,  En« 
sigD  Donald  MacDonuld,  acced  19  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  tbe28d  May,  Master 
XVilliam  Adoiphus  dmith,  aged  4 
aoDtbs. 

At  Coolie  Bazar,  on  the  23d  May,  Mr 
Bobert  Smally.  aged  42  years. 

AtVellore,  on  the  23d  May,  Lieut- 
Col  D  C  Smith. 

AtKeitah,  in  Hondlecond,  on  the 
2Sd  May,  James  Hector  Mackenzie, 
Esq  aged  40  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  >4th  May,  Alex, 
ander  Milne,  Esq  aged  23  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  May,  Roger 
V inter.  Esq  aged  39  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  24th  May,  Alex* 
ander  Milne,  Esq  aged  23  years. 

At  Coolie  Bazar,  on  the  24th  May, 
Mrs  Hannah  Carroll,  aged  45  years. 

At  Yellore,  on  the  24th  May,  Store 
Serjeant  John  Grant. 

In  Black  Tovrn,  on  the  24th  May, 
Mrs  Magdalina  Balthazar  Joseph, 
aged  90  years. 

At  (  atcutta,  on  the  25th  May,  Mr 
Kobert  Ralph. 

At  i  alcutta,  on  the  25th  May,  Mr 
Jean  Gandwir. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  25th  May,  Ser- 
jeant William  Webb,  aged  32  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  25th  May,  the 
infant  Daughter  of  Mr  P  J  Paul. 

At  Purse waukum,  on  the  25th  May, 
Mr  Robert  Harvey. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  25th  May,  Mr 
Pascoai  J   I >e Almeida. 

At  Bombay,  on  the  25th  May,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  late  Dr  Wm 
l^aget.  aged  09  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26th  May,  Mas- 
ter Joseph  Henry  Bowers,  aged  10 
months  and  13  days. 

At  CalcutU,  on  the  26th  May,  Mr 
George  Deacon,  aged  27  years. 

At  CalcutU,  on  the  26th  May, Mr  Ma« 
nuef  Nabriga,  aged  45  years. 

At  Serampore,  on  the  26th  May, 
Samuel  Hampton,  Esq  aged  63  years. 

At  Dorwar,  on  the  */6th  May,  Adam 
Alaitland,  Esq. 

At  (  oolie  Bazar,  on  the  27th  May, 
Mrs  Anne  Millaid^aged  49 years. 

At  Dom-Dum,  on  the  27th  May, 
fierjeant  W  Butler,  aged  60  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  May,  Capt 
C  T  G  Weston. 

At  Kamptee,  on  the  27th  May,  the 
Infant  Daughter  of  Lieut  Keer,  aged 
S  months  and  5  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  28th  May,  Mr 
Fraaci9  Montej  ag«d  26  yearp, 


At  Calcutta;  on  the  18ih  May,  Mi** 
Catherine  Jackson,  aged  42  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  28th  May,  Mr* 
Catherine  Jackson,  aged  42  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  29th  May,  Mra. 
Bridget  D'Rozario,  aged  33  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  *'9ih  May,  Mas- 
ter Gilbert  Scott,  aged  1  year,  8  months- 
and  16  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  SOth  May. 
Miss  Elisabeth  Bails,  aged  4  yeara 
and  5  months. 

At  Fort  William,  on  the  SOth  May.. 
Lieut  W  S  Marley. 

At  Rundie,  on  the  SOth  May,  Sub* 
Conductor  Bristow,  aged  32  years. 

AtMadray,  on  the  SOth  May,  Mr» 
Mary  Mogg,  aged  20  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  3 1st  May,  Mr» 
Elizabeth  Jahauns,  Junior,  aged  24 
years,  8  months  and  iS.days. 

At  Calcutta,,  on  the  1st  Jane,  Mr 
Joseph  Harwood. 

At  Dooleah,  Jessore,  on  the  Isf 
Jane,  Mr  W  it  G  Davidson. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  2d  June,  M» 
William  Hutchinson,  aged  29  years. 

At  Dacca,  on  the  2d  June,  the  in« 
fantDaughter  of  John  O'Dwyer.  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  3d  June,  Johtt 
Lncas,  Esq  aged  70  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  3d  June,  Master 
Edmond  Nicolson  Fleming,  aged  I  year 
and  10  months. 

At  Byculla,oo  the  3d  June,  Mr  Julias 
Augustus  Tomlinson,  aged  34  years. 

AtMalda,  on  the  3d  June.  Eliza* 
beth  Elphinstone,  the  infant  Daughter 
of  Francis  Gouldsbury,  Esq  aged  l9 
months. 

At  Pondicherry,  on  the  4th  June, 
Marie  Octavie,  relict  of  the  late  Gene* 
ral  de  Tonffrenlle. 

At  Ghazeepore,  on  the  5th  Juoe» 
Robert  Henry,  the  infant  Son  of  Lieut 
H  C  Talbot,  aged  11  months  and  15 
days. 

At  Jnbbulpore,  on  the  5th  June,  Fre- 
derick Cooper,  the  infant  Son  of  John 
Row,  Esq  aged  1  year  and  11  months. 

At  Saugor,  on  the  5th  June,  the  in- 
fant Daughter  of  Major  and  Mrs  Web^ 
ber,  aged  6  months  and  25  days. 

At  Dacca,  on  the  6th  June,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Harper. 

At  Allyghor,  on  the  6th  June,*  Anno 
Grey,  the  Wife  of  John  Syme  Toke« 


Esq  aged  20  years. 


Madras,  on    the  6th  June,  the 

infant  Daughter  of  F   F  Clementson, 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  6th  June,  Mr 
James  Lawler  Lompton,  aged  3  years 
and  9  months. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  June,  Master 
William  Irwin  Wynch|  aged  3  months 
and  1)  days. 
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At  Calcatia,^  on  .the  7lh  Jape,.  Mr»- 
84>afi  JCians,  ag«d  96  years. 

•Af Calcutta,  on  the  7th  Jane,  Mr 
Martiir  Curado,  aged  51  years. 

At  Ca wopore,  on  the  7th  Jane,  James 
Tbomaon.  Ksq. 
.  A  t  (  uddapah,  on  tJie  7th  Jane,  Thos 
Stewart,  Esq. 

.At  Ghazeepore,  on  the  7th  June, 
CsLfi  Hemming,  aged  S6  years. 

At  (  alcnita,  on  the  8th,  June,  Mr 
Jolin  DaviK,  aged  33  year^. 

^t  Cawnpore.  on  the  6tb  Jane,  the 
infant  Daughter  of  Lieut-C-oI -Biggs. 
.  At  Calcutta,  on  the  Qth  Jane,  liohert 
Fleming,  Esq  aced  4i  years. 

At  St  Thomas'  Mount,  Madras,  on  the 
9th  Jane,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hadden,  aged 
36  yeare. 

"  At  Cawnpore,  on  the 9th  Jane,  Ma- 
jor Thomas  Dely. 
*  At  Parneah,  on  the  9th  Jane,  Har- 
riet Verling,  the  infant  Daughter  of  W 
1?ol1en.  E^  aged  18  months. 

At  Cossipore,  on  the  18th  Jane,  Geo 
Betham.  Esq  aj^ed  44  years. 

At  Chiltauong,  on  the  I4th  Jone, 
Capt  J  G  AlcBean. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  June,  Ann 
£tizabeth  Maria,  the  infant  Daughter 
of  iMr  John  Emmer,  aged  15  months 
and  8  days. 

At  Madras,  on  the  16th  Jane,  the 
infant  Daughter  of  S  Crawford,  Esq. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  June,  Air 
John  Bennett,  aged  49  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  June,  Mr 
John  RCIanem,  aged  88  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  I8th  Jane,  ^^r 
James  Stewart,  aged  84  years. 
-   At  IntaUy,  on  the  IHth  Jane,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Dick,  aged  55  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  19th  June,  Mrs 
Beek,  aged  51  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  June,  Mr 
James  Lewis,  aged  3S  years. 

At  Calcatta.  on  the  3lst  June,  Mrs 
JWary  Hogg,  aged  32  years. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  21st  Jane,  Mn 
Maria  Stuart,  aged  24  years. 

Atf'oolie  Bazar,  on  the  21st  Jone, 
Mr  John  McReid,  aged  39  years. 

At  Chowringheo,  on  the  22d  Jane, 
JHarriot  Treror  Charlotte,  the  infant 
J>aoghter  of  James  Pattle,  Esq  aged 
3  months  and  19  days. 

At  Futtyghar,  on  the  22d  Jane,  the 
infant  Son  of  Capt  William  Alaons, 
aged  10  months. 

At  (Calcutta,  on  the  33d  June,  Master 
John  William  Harvart,  age4  H  months 
^and  17  days. 

At  CaU  atta,  on  the  23d  Jane,  Captain 
Thomas  Meldrum,  aged  36  years. 

At  1  alcutta,  on  the  23d  Juntt.  Mr 
Thomas  Fisher,  agod  36  years. 


At  Calcnlta,  on  the  20th. Jsy. 
Master  rtaudine  Matildia  Jacobs,  aged. 
2  years.  3  months  and  2  days. 

At  Calcutta,  on  the  26ih  Jane,  Mrs 
Sarah  Swaine,  aged  18  years  and  ^ 
months. 

At  Howrab,  on  the  26th  Jane,  Mr 
Thos  Davis,  aged  57  years,  11  montbs 
and  14  days. 

ARRIVAI4S. 

Per  Oedipe^  from  Havre  de  GriH- 
Messrs  Renauld,  Albrecbt,  Pasios, 
and  Renautsde  Billche,  MerchanU; 
and  Mr  Chris tfen.  Watch  Maker. 

Per  Leda—Capi  Speck,  4th  fiegt 
NI. 

Per  Em  lad— Mrs  Begble  and  Child, 
and  Lieut  Bec^bie.  Madras  Artillery. 

Per  Venelia  Jrom  Masulipatam-Mni 
Walker,  and  Lieut  Walker.  H  M  16di 
Lancers. 

Per  Orient,  from  London— Mis  Jane 
Ewing.  Mrs  Kllen  Anderson ;  Misses 
F  E  Ewins;  and  Isabella  McDonelt^  J 
Bwine,  Esq  Civil  Service;  Major 
Geo  Hawes.  51st  Regt  N  I ;  Captaio 
John  A  Tween,  H  C  Service ;  Mr  An- 
drew Anderson,  Merchant  ;T  Timioi 
and  George  Tod,  Writers ;  Messrs 
John  F  Erskine  and  George  HoAter, 
Cadets :  and  Mr  H  H  Hewett. 

Per  King  George  the  Fourth,  fron 
Persian  Golph— l^iaa  Ledlie,  ud 
Lieat  Law,  B  N  I. 

Per  Bark  Arethusa,  from  Viz^apa-' 
tam—Madame  Goutiere  and  4  Chil- 
dren, and  Mons  Goutiere. 

Per  Mary  Ann,  from  London— Tie 
Right  Revd  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta j  Mrs  James  and  Infant  Child; 
Mrs  Cooper,  Miss  Ominany,  2  Misses 
McGrei^or.  Reyd  Mr  Knapp,  Chap- 
lain ;  Mr  Cooper,  Surgeon  ;  Mr  Wyatt, 
Assistant  Surgeon;  Mr  Fleming,  ditto; 
Mr  Clark,  Cadet,  and  Mr  Pike,  Bit- 
rlner. 

Per  Falcon,  from  China— John  Trot- 
ter Esq  Civil  Service,  and  John  Mac' 
kay.  Esq 

Per  Jane,  from  China— -Robert  Cal- 
len.  Esq  Merchant,  and  Maater  Jdba 
Pari  by,  from  Java. 

Per  Pesecerance,  from  Livetpool- 
MrH  Harvey.  - 

Per  Sir  Francis  MaewaghUn^  tttm 
China— Mrs  £  Oakes,  and  Son  aai 
Daughter. 

From  Slncapore— Wm  Hqg8l3% 
Esq  and  Mr  T  Lardner. 

Per  Ann%  Robertson,  from  LoQ 
Mrs  Disney,  Mrs  Crawford 
Corfield ;    Misses     Boeber, 
E  Disney,  Crawfurd'aad  J 
W  R  Youog,  Esq  Civil  f 
^nd9ou,  £iqWnt«r(  '^ 
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J  A  Wise^Esq  Medical  Establishment; 
Messrs  W  Dysart  and  Abbott,  Cadets, 
and  Mr  Judge,  Free  Merchant. 

From  the  *  ape  of  Good  Hope— Mrs 
Nepean,  Frederick  Nepean,  Esq  Civil 
Service,  and  John  Smith,  Esq  Mer- 
chant. 

Per  FtrrMM,  from    Bombay— En- 
sisD  Tbos  Ludby,  H  M  4ad  Buffii. 
PeriVa/t/da-Mr  C  J  SandevaL 
Per  Brig  Arekibald,  from  Maurititts 
—Mrs  Smith,  and  Lieat  Smith,  48th 
H  N  I 

Per ZeaeWa— Mrs  Tyler;  MrsBar- 
retto;  Capt  Moore;  Misses  J  and  Q 
Tyler,  Barrctto,  and  Tyler  ;  G  P  Ty- 
ier,  EsqIMadras  Establishment;  E  P 
Tyler,  Esq  G  F  Hanrey,  Esq  C  G 
Drammond,  Esq  J  as  I^ean,  Esq  and 
Eyles  J  Ervin,  Esq  H  C  Civil  Service, 
Bengal  Eslablishment ;  Lieat  Robt 
Francis,  46th  Regt  N  1;  Rt  P  Kinle- 
side.  Cadet,  Bengal  Artillery ;  and 
Tbos  Cand,  Esq. 

Steerage  Paseengere—Mts  J  Forster, 
Mrs  £  Bait,  Mrs  Mc Reman  and  (^hild, 
and  Mrs  Davies,  R  McCallock,  and 
J  Forster. 

Per  La  BeVe  AUUMce^  from  London 
—Capt  and  Mrs  Jervis,  and  Mrs  Hun- 
ter ;  Messrs  Cornish  and  Adams,  Civil 
Service;  Mr  Ford,  Assistant  Sorgeon, 
and  Lieut  Douglas,  H  M  44th  Regt. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— Mr 
Jennings,  Civil  Service;  and  Mr  Over- 
ton, AssisUnt  Surgeon,  H  M  $d  Regt. 
From  Madras— Messrs   Greig    and 
Carlo  we. 

Per  H  C  Steam  Vessel  EnterpHxe, 
from  Amherst  Town— Mrs  Johnstone 
and  Mrs  ^^quire ;  ('apt  Campbell  and 
Capt  Brace  ;  Major  Royce;  f^U  Grote 
and  two  Children  ;  Hon'ble  Mr  Mel- 
▼file  and  Br  i  allender. 

Per  5ikairt»-5Aaio— Capt  Messiter; 
Dr  Rosa,  H  M  16th  Lancers,  and  Mr 
A  Forbes,  Country  Service. 

Per  Emerald^  R  C  Mackay.  Esq 
Supercargo,  and  Mr  C  L  Lunt,  Clerk ; 
Cadets  J  li  Tapp  and  Halifax,  N  I  for 
Madras. 

Per  Sea  IVorM— 10  Sepoys,  6Sd  Regt 
19  I  and  9  Followers,  and  Mr  Satters. 

Per  Spanisb  Ship  ftita^  from  Manilla 
—Mrs  Hewet ;  Don  Angil  Miera,  Bon 
Vrancisco  de  Catepero ;  Alessrs  Arrona 
amd  Hewit,  Merchants. 

From  Penang— Mrs  Perrao,  Misses 
-Catherine  Ferrao,  Isabella  Ferrao. 
Jlonlia  Ferrao,  Caroline  Ferrao,  and 
tf Uara  Ferrao  —  Children :  Barbara 
:^errao,  Pranciseo  Ferrao,  Maria  Fer- 
arao,  Marr  Ferrao,  and  Master  Frank 
S'errao  ;  Mr  Ferrao.  Merchant;  Mr  R 
4i)  Bell,  and  three  Native  Merchants. 
.  Par  Prince  Rejtei^.  from  Sydney*- 
aiii  Boyd,  uid  An  RMwdt ;  Li««t. 


Col  \f  Stewart,  raptaiat  J  S  Hughes, 
and  B  H  Burchdt;  Lieut  T  U  Owen, 
Lieut  B  Stewart,  and  Lieut  A  Camp« 
bell,  47th  Regt :  W  Boyd,  Esq  Paj 
Master ;  Robt  Ivory,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
died  5th  Feb  18S8:  166  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  and  Privates;  10  Wo- 
men, and  29  Children. 

Per  Aretune,  from  London— Tlios 
Geo  Eleeve,  Esq  Free  Merchant. 

PerPniiccM  Charloae—Mr  M  A  Tbo* 
mas,  and  Mrs  L  M  Thomas. 

PerJaar£<iza,from  China— R  Smith, 
Esq  Mariner. 

From  Singapore— James  Lamb,  Esq 
Merchant,  and  James  Ledlie,  Esq  Ma* 
riner. 

Per  Nwfolkf  from  London  —  Mre 
Royce  and  Miss  Royce,  Captain  Ba* 
denach,  Native  Infantry,  and  Messrs 
Bridgeman  and  Dickens. 

Per  H  C  Ship  General  Harrie,  from 
London— Capt  James  Johnstone,  Ben- 
gal Artillery^  Br  John  In^lis,  Assis* 
tant  Surgeon,  and  Mr  A  B  Morris,  Ca- 
det. 

Per  La  BeUe  A^ianee,  from  Coringa 
—Lieut  Wm  Furlonge,  84th  Madras  N 
I* 

Per  Ladff  HoUand^  from.  Londoir— 
Messrs  James  Hailes,  John  Aug  Man- 
ton,  and  Mr  W  H  Maiden,  Free  Mari* 
ner. 

From  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope— Mrt 
Oakes,  W  H  Oakes,  Esq. 

Per  David  Clark,  from  Coringa^ 
Mr  Bourulhou,  MrsBonrolhou  andS 
Misses  Bourulhou. 

Per  Carroll,  from  Bombay  —  Mrs 
McCarthy  and  child ;  Merwanjee  Lin- 
jee,  Nowrajee  Motabhoy,  Hustumjce 
Merwanjee,  Tombooljee  Assajee.  Fram- 
jee  Ruttuniee;  Mahomed  Jaffir,  and 
Mahomed  Hossain,  Merchants. 

From  Masulipatam-^CaptPage,  H  H 
Nizam's  Service. 
From  Madras— D  N  Cardozo,  Ea 
Per  Circoisianf  from  London— Mr 
Steele. 
From  Trincomalie— Miss  A  Morton. 
From  Madras— Mrs  Campbell,  Capt 
Campbell,  Capt  Rosa,  and  C  Jones, 
Esq  Surgeon. 

Per  Indiana,    from  Mauritius  —  Mr 
Robert  Mitchell. 
Per   4*f[^¥^^*  .  ^■'^iB_  Singapore*- 


Messrs  G  Michael  and  H  Botjer. 

From  Penang— Mr  J  J  dos  Remedio. 

From  Rangoon— Mr  J  W  Smith. 
Mariner.  ^ 

From  Madras— Mr  J  W  Mofaes. 

Per  Mary  Jim,  from  London  —  Mn 
Mainwarittg;  Misses  Hodges,  Henesev, 
Mary  Green,  Maria  Green,  and  Eliza 
Green;  Honourable  J  C  Erskine: 
O  S  Lashington,  Esq  and  Edward 
Impey,  £sq,  CiyU  Ser?ice  j  Wiillas 
ffS 
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FergafisoD,  Esq*  G  A  Yoaog,  "Esq 
Barrister:  Freaerick  Briad,  Esq  Ar- 
tillery ;  W  8  Ommanny,  Cavalry; 
dapt  James  N^icoli,.  Thos  Holmes^  Esq 
and  John  Owen,  Esq  Assist  SorKeon; 
Messrs  F  Burnett.  T  James  and  T  A 
Jervis.  Cadets ;  Messrs  Hy  Wollaston, 
George  Darby,  William  Filz  pa  tricky 
and  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mrs  Ca- 
▼annah. 

From  Madras— Hon'ble  J   E  Elliot. 

Per  CopernicuBf  from  Madras— H 
Compton,  Esq. 

Per  Hercules^  from  Madras— Ensign 
J  Whitten,  U  M's  Slst  Regt,  and  Mr 
Nott. 

Per  JFTora— Capt  J  Lamb,  Madras 
Army,  and  Mr  Kerr,  Merchant. 

Per  It  rig  Margaret t  from  Amherst 
Town-* Mrs  Simpsom  and  Daughter. 

Per  Ft2s  de  France-^Moasr  and 
Melle  Degage,  Monsr  C  Laurent, 
Monsr  H  Ritter  and  Monsr  L  Degage. 

Per  Malabar^  V Apt  Jas  Taylor,  of 
the  late  Ship  Otti^aoa,  and  Mr  Hy 
Shearman. 

.  Per  Pkcenix^Q  M  Scott,  Esq,  Assist 
Surgeon. 

Per  H  C  Steam  Vessel  EnterpHze-^ 
Mrs  Tumball,  Mrs  Palmer,  Mrs  Green* 
law,  Miss  I^w;  W  Nesbit,E8q;  Capt 
Forbes,  Engineers ;  C  B  Greenlaw, 
Esq  ;  Major  Stack  ;  —  Parbury,  Esq  i 
H  Hickie,  Esq;  Dr  Raleigh;  W  P 
Palmer,  Es^  and  Master  Palmer. 

Per  Uerwie,  from  China— J  Grigg, 
£sq  Merchant. 

yet  Sowerby^  from  Mauritius— Mr 
Jean  Bugat 

Per  A/a'y— Jas  Williamson,  Esq 
John  Brown,  Esq  and  Mr  T  Daniel. 

Per  H  C  Ship  Research,  from  La  He. 
rouse  Island  and  New  South  Wales— 
Monsr  Eugine  ('hagneau.  Consul 
fcom  France  for  Cochin  China. 

Per  Giorgianaj  from  England— A 
McAndrew,  Esq  and  W  Gordon,  Esq 
Assist  Surgeons;  Messes  W  T Brown, 
8  Smith,  S  Starkey,  and  H  Barry, 
Cadets ;  Rebt  Carneigie,  Esq  Free 
Merchant ;  Messrs  FrHucis  Moore,  and 
Charles  Marke,  H  C  Marines. 

From  Madras— Mrs  Gill. 

Per  Brougham^  from  Akyab— W 
Blunt,  Esq  Special  Commissioner ;  W 
S  Alexander,  Esq  Civil  Service  ;  A  V 
Ditnlop, EsqSurgeon  ;  Mr  J  D  Shippy, 
and  Master  Chas  Prinsep. 

Per  Sovenign,  William  McKiUar, 
IVom  London— Capt  C  Law,  Command- 
ing a  detachment  of  U  M  47th  Regt ; 
Robt  Malcolm,  Esq  Surgeon;  Lieut 
PoKsen,  Madras  Native  Infantry  ; 
McGeorse  Daighlon,  ('arpenter;  SI 
Men,  4  Women,  and  I  Child. 

PiHT  La  UrmUt  from  Bordeaux— A 
Maniglier,  Esq  Merchant. 


Per  LowfiAt  from  Edinbargh-^Hessrs^ 
D  L  and  W  P  Sandford. 

Per  Brig  Fertf— Mr  Henry  Nswall, 
Free  Mariner. 

Ver  Swallow,  from  Manilla— James 
Law,  Esq  Merchant ;  P  S  KuroU,  Esq  ' 
Supercargo. 

Per  Martf  Ann  fopMar^Mr  G  Baker, 
Free  Mariner. 

Per  Reliance,  from  London — Mrs 
Col  Jenkins,  MrT  Plowdcn,  Writer; 
Messrs  J  R  Burt,  H  Ralf,  W  Swat- 
man,  Hnd  R  Troop,  Cadets  ;  Mr  J  Hall,. 
Pilot  Service,  and  Mr  W  Collins, 
returning  to  his  Parents. 

Per  ulsia— Mrs  Martin,  and  R  M 
Martin,  Esq  Surgeon. 

Per  Geer^mn,  from  Philadelphia- 
Messrs  J  H  Foster,  and  S   W  Archer,. 
Supercargoes,  and  R  Dalton,  Surgeon. 
Per  Brig  Alacrity,  trom  Madras — Mr 
Gordon.  Msriner. 

Per  H  c  Brig  Helen,  from  Sando- 

way— Captain  Bell,  and  Ueot  MsiUng. 

6ath  Regt ;  45  Sepoys  and  Followers, 

Per  ilf«rcury— Cursetjee  Munchejee, 

Merchant. 

Per  Adrian,  from  Mauritius— Mr  F 
Doonet^upercargo. 

Per  Drongon—Mr  and  MrsNuex; 
Mrs  M  Karapit  and  child;  Messrs  Mor- 
ris; Waddington,  T  Eudrez,  Gunver, 
and  Jno  De  Grace. 

Per  H  C    Ship  Berwickshire,  from  ' 
London— Lieut  £    Marshall,   and  H 
Russell,  Cadet;    E    Wilmot,  and  C 
Hutchins. 

Per  Cartha,  from  Bombay— Mr  Do- 
nald Mc  Donald. 

From  Madras— Messrs  Jos  Fletcher, 
M  Heffey  and  JosCracknell, 

From  Vizagapatam— Mr  H  V  M  Bii* 
unhim. 

Emaad,  from  Tavoy— Henry  Goa-- 
ger,  Esq. 

Per  Candian^  from  London  —  Mr 
George  Baker,  Free  Mariner. 

Per  Lord  Amherst,  from  Loadon— 
Mr  Thompson,  Civil  Service  ;  Mr  Taoa*. 
ton.  Writer;  Messrs  Maclean,  and  — - 
Maclean,  Free  Merchants;  Ensiga 
Lloyd,  14th  Regt;  Messrs  Remedy* 
Atkinson,  and  V'ickers,  Ciadels; 
Messrs  Walsh,  Williams,  T  Sanaden, 
and  J  Chalk,  Pilot  Service. 

Per  H  C  Ship  Sir  David  ^icsK.  from 
London— Earl  of  Carnwatb,  Major- 
General,  H  M  Service;  Mrs  Laara 
McNaghten  :Mr8  Eliza  Bums;  Misaea 
Ann  Rich,  Harriett  Pereira,  I'aroline 
Pereira. and  Emma  Roberts;  Captaia 
Robt  McHaghten,  and  Cant  A  S«MCb« 
Bengal  EsUblisbment ;  Dr  Hennr  Fal* 
ton,  M  D  Assistant  Surgeon ;  Bfeaavs 
Robert  Mathisoo.  C  E  Grants  and  Jaa 
J  Kinlock,c:adets;  Messrs  FT  Wmg* 
horn,  and  John  Higsitts,  BMigfil  JWi| 
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Serrice;  Mr  Henry  Pa&ie),  and  Mr  J 
Taylor,  for  the  H  C  Mint  in  Bengal  :- 
Messrs  F  Schnieder,   R  H  Auld,  ana 
James  fi urrell. 

Per  H  c  Ship  MarquU  of  Bunfly, 
from  liondon— Lieut- Col  Wm  Brooke, 
H  C  £  I  Service;  Mr  Ed  Yealtnan, 
Asfiistant  SorgeoD ;  Rerd  J  Jackson, 
(Chaplain;  Mr  T  Jacksoi^,  Free  Mer- 
chant; Aliases  Henrietta,  Georgiana 
Anna  and  Eliza  Jeremie;  Mr  R  H 
Mathews,  lodigo  Planter;  Cadet  C 
Facan,  Cavalry;  Cadet  L  R  Keane, 
Infantry;  Mr  John  Hawkins,  Free 
Mariner;  and  Mr  George  Evan,  Free 
Merchant. 

Per  Reliance,  from  London—Mlssea 
Ellen  and  Mary  AnnErskine;  Revd  J 
D  Wintle ;  Messrs  U  H  Plankeand  W 
Bonnithorne,  Writers ;  Cadets  A  Ann- 
strong,  J  Canipbell^  J  Erskine,  J  R 
Abbott,  W  O  Don  and  Robt.Mackean ; 
Asst  Surg  C  R  Shelton ;  Mr  W  Wat- 
son :Capt  J  Mylne ;  Comets  J  Salkelo, 
W  Pbibbs,  T  Simpson,  E  Donnithoine 
and  J  Agar ;  Lieutenants  Robt  Jones, 
C  Pitman,  and  Groves  Deverell ;  iSi 
Privates,  and  20  Women  and  Children. 

Per  Governor  Harcourt,  from  Lon- 
don^ .Mrs  Lindeman  and  two  Chil- 
dren; Miss  Atkinson;  Messrs  Rrust, 
Cooke,  and  McGregor,  Cadets;  Mr 
P  Lindemen,  Undertaker;  Mr  A1  ax- 
well,  Free  Merchant;  Messrs  Loftres, 
and  Garrett,  Pilot  Service. 

Per  Bark  Arethuta^  from  Rangoon— 
R  Fleming,  Esq  and  Mr  Smart. 

Per  Bombay  Merchant —John  Tern- 
pleton,  Esq. 

Per  Bark  Ann,  frpm  China— Mrs 
Turner  and  3  Children :  Richard  Tur- 
ner, Esq  and  Mr  Wm  McKay. 

From  Malacca— Masters  Wm  and  F 
Baumgarten. 

Per  H  C  Ship  Georgre  the  Fourth, 
from  Lontlon  — Mrs  Fothergil),  iMrs 
Chatterton;  Misses  Georgian^  Smith, 
and  Amelia  Chatterton  ;  Capt  Carnac, 
Commanding  the  Detachment;  Capt 
Fothergill ;  Lieut  Henry  MuSatt,  Lieut 
Chatterton ;  Eosisn  Johnson,  N  B  Ed- 
inonstone.  Esq  John  Wier,  Esq  and 
John  Thornton,  Esq^Writers;  Messrs 
A  H  Hopper,  H  M  JBarwell,  Orlando 
Vincent,  G  H  Whitler,  F  Harriott, 
and  Henry  Henchman,  Cadets;  Mrs 
Mulliran,  Wm  Hammell,  Fs  Anne 
I«attrer,  Eliza  Laurer  and  Eliza  Cun- 
liife.  Military  Orphans  returned  to 
India ;  76  men  of  H  M  Sd  Regt  of  Foot ; 
7  Women,  and  7  Children. 

Per  H  C  Ship  Earlqf  Balcnrras,  from 
liondon— Mrs  (  ameron  and  Child  ; 
Misses  M  (ameron.  Mary  Spotteswood, 
I^Iary  Crump,  and  Ellen  Gray,  and  Mrs 
'Warrall;  Cadets  H  <  omish,  J  W 
fjomiih}  Alfred   Uunh,  John  BelU 
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Mortlock,  Rowley  Hill,  Isaac  Jones,. 
Alexander  J  Bias,  Arthur  Broome,  H 
Seppings,  James  Hunter,  and  John 
Knox ;  Assistant  Surgeons  Andrew 
Walker  and  Geo  Berwick;  Mr  John 
Morse,  JF'ree  Mariner;  Mr  John  Wil- 
son, Free  Merchant ;  Messrs  D  (Came- 
ron and  Geo  Byworth,  Charter-partj 
Passengers. 

Per  Enphtaias,  from  Manritins— • 
CapUin  J  EODell. 

From  Madras— Mr  William  Wight,. 
Free  Mariner. 

Per  Madras,  from  London  —  Miv 
Bruce  &  Mrs  Maxwell ;  Misses  Smith, 
Sicker  and  Maxwell ;  A  F  Bruce,  Esq 
Civil  Service;  M  Blake,  Esq  and  N. 
Harwell,  Esq  Writers  ;  A  Maxwell, 
Esq  D  Maxwell,  Esq  and  R  Potts! 
Esq  Free  Merchants  ;  W  Duffs,  Esq 
H  C  M  Dt ;  Messrs  S  Yardon,  J  BeU, 
Birdwood,  Farquhar,  S  Hare,  Alcock, 
T  Clement  and  H  Cumberlege,'Ca«* 
dets. 

Per  Artilnan^  from  Liverpool— Mrs* 
CBaddeley;  Misses  Mary  Baddeley. 
Elisa  C  Baddeley,  &  Louisa  C  fiadde*' 
lev ;  Master  Clinton  Baddeley  :  Misses 
Martha  Holdsworth,.Ann  Holdswortb, 
and  Sophia  Younger;  Lieut-Col  W 
c;  Baddeley,  Mr  H  C  Baddeley,  ('adet; 
Richard  Holdsworth,  Esq  Merchant: 
Mr  James  Tulloch,  Ensign;  Messrs 
W  Howarth,  W  Harper,  Thomas  Bell 
and  Thomas  Alexander,  Engineers; 
C  Mnnsell,  Governess  to  Col  Badde-' 
ley's  family  ;  Messrs  Robt  Healey  and 
Joseph  Bates,  Clerks^ 

Per  Claudine,  from  London— Mrs 
Salter  and  Mrs  Francis;  Misses  Fookes 
and  Roberts ;  Capt  Saher,9d  Cavalry  r 
<:apt  Cliffe,  Country  Service;  Capl! 
S  Holl  Dr  Francis,  H  C  Serviee  ;  Br 
Campbell :  Messrs  Mullerand  Simpson* 
Cadets ;  Messrs  (MiCnllen,  Gasper, 
and  Gasper,  Junior,  and  Master  Mor* 
ton. 

Per  Enterprite,  from  Akyab— Mm 
Hunter,  Mrs  Johnstone;  R  Hunter. 
Esq  ;  Mr  Fitzgerald  and  Dr  Carr. 

Per  Brig  Cedlia,  from  Sinnpore-* 
Mrs  Stavers  and  8  Children,  J  Steely 
Esq  and'  Mr  Lackersteen,  Mer-> 
chanu. 

DEPARTURES. 
Per  Cambridge,  James  Barber,  for 
London— Mrs  llolonel  Hopper,  Mr* 
Colonel  Boyd,  Mrs  Colonel  Watson, 
Mrs  ilapt  Bertrand,  Mrs  Capt  Hender* 
son  and  Mrs  Capt  Sohnell;  Miasea 
Watson,  Sarah  Watson,  Hopper,  and 
Schnell;  Colonel  Hopper;  Colonel 
Bowyer.  C  B;  Colonel  Watson,  C  B; 
and  Colonel  BItines;  Majors  Showeiv 
andCroal;  Captaina .  Bertrand.  Alwn» 
2  •..>.. 
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fidt,  HeiidMriDii,  ud  Webftter;  JaoMs 
Kitrr,  £sqB  MakeBsio,  Eft(|  H  P  Mar- 


shall Em,  and  HeBryBrig^^Es<t~-Cbil- 
di«n :  MlBses  D  F  Stael,  Aium  Boyd  aad 
Isabella  Boyd ;  Matter  Oordoa  Boyd  ; 
MiM  Isabella  Patton;  Master  Daral ; 
Misa  Headaramiand  Master  Henderson. 
Benraata:  Berjeaot  Diamoiid,  Mrs 
Diamond  and  Mrs  Doyle,  4  NatiTe 
Bervanfa,  4S  Invalids,  B  Weoen  and  4 
Children. 

Per  B  C  Ship  JftaeriMi,  Probyn— 
Mrs  Wardo,  Mrs  Fane,  Mrs  Bird,  Mrs 
Becher,  and  Mrs  Coerton;  George 
"Warde,  Esq  Wm  Fane,  Esq  and  R  l> 
Mangles.  Esq  Lien t- Col  Bird  and 
JLleut-Col  Becher,  Capt  Baokley,  5th 
Iiight  Caralry;  Capt  Cuerton,  H 
M  16th  Lancers;  W  Peters,  Esq 
Mefchant,  and  Mr  Walters,  H  C  Ben« 

fal  Marine^Children  :  Misses  Bird, 
I  and  I  Fane,  F  and  H  Hegbie,  Pil- 
fham,  Becher,  Cnerton,  E  and  T  Ro- 
arts,  and  Garden ;  Masters  W  and  6  ^ 
Varde,  E  and  C  Cuerton,  Vibarts, 
Shaw,  Collier,  Fane  and  Clarke. 

Per  Xady  FlQn.  R  J  Feyrer,  for 
England  — Mrs  Theophila  Ix>wtheK: 
Misses  Elizabeth,  M  L  Owatkin,  and 
Hetty T  Gwatkin:  Mrs  Major  King; 
Misses  MagdelinaHeesing,  Mary  Bright- 
aan,  Jannel  D  Nicolson,  aiul  Char- 
lotte S  Bishop;  F  Law,  Esq  Civil 
Service;  Lient-Col  James  Coek,  12th 
N  I ;  Lient-Col  W  P  Price,  11th  N  1 ; 
Major  Hiag,  H  M  16th  Lancers;  Ma- 
Jors  Cock  and  R  Martin :  Captains  Man- 
■ers  and  T^bot,  R  N ;  Lieut  Dan- 
das.  4th  N 1: Uent Kelly;  Messrs  Hor- 
aett  and  Phtpps;  Masters  C  T  Kiog, 
F  M  King,  and  C  King ;  Miss  E 
H  King;  Masters  Law  and  W  D 
Bishop. 

Per  H  C  C  Bhiff  ParwuUa^  for  Eng. 
land— Mrs  Ellerton;  Misses  M  EUer- 
toa  and  E Ellerton;  Mrs  Mackintosh; 
Mr  Maekintosh :  Miss  M  ftl  ackintosh ; 
Masters  W  Mackintosh,  J  Mackintosh. 
R  Mackintosh,  and  W  Kempland,  and 
Mias  H  Hooper— Servants :  Four  Ea- 
zopaan,  and  one  Native. 

For  Madras— Dalsell  and  Onr,  Esqrs, 
H  C  S,  and  Mr  Grant. 

Per  Sunbm,  J  M^d well, for  Bom- 
bay—Mrs Major  Algoe  ;  Mrs  Captain 
Morgan;  Misses  Algoe,Morgsn,  Wray, 
Md  Beasan ;  Mrs  Bndwell  aad  chil- 
dren. 

Par  Geoff 0  Cmmi$^,  Janes  Clark, 
for  Maaritius— Messiears  Barthoad, 
Wadd,  and  Braham,  Merchants. 

Per  Ffora,  J  Sheriff,  for  Penaac— 
Mrs  Paxton ;  Misses  Kerr,  aad  J  Kerr  ; 
qapt^a  Hay ;  Messrs  HiU,  WiiUam* 
aoa>  Rrowa,  aadCarneg>,  Indigo  Fao* 


Per  French  brig  Lam,  for  NsneOiii 
— Here  Gnstache,  M  issiooair  Capoclrii, 
aad  Forti  Maitre  d'Equipage. 

Per  R«9sarcs,  B  Fenn,  for  Lsodos-* 
Lieut- Col  Day;  Lieutenants  Keiller 
and  Lloyd  ;  Captain  and  Mrs  Kerr,  uA 
child ;  Mrs  Birmingham  snd  t  cUl* 
dren  ^  Mrs  Bales  and  4  children ;  Mr 
HigRins,  H  C  Marine,  and  I  ckik 
dren. 

Per  Eliza^  D  Sutton,  for  Losdoo- 
Mrs  A  M  Stewart ;  Miss  and  Master 
Stewart ;  Mrs  J  Grindall ;  I  Misstttsd 
2  Masters  Grindall ;  Captain  and  Mn 
Begbie,  and  child,  Madras  Artillery) 
Captoia  G  S  Blandell,  51st  N  I ;  Uest 
£  Malone,  9th  Regiment  Light  Caral' 
r^  ;  Archibald  Udny,  Esq  Civil  Ser* 
vice;  Robert  Hastie,  Esq;  Mim  ^ 
Master  Hastie ;  George  Shore,EM  ladi* 

fo  Factor :  Misses  E  EUis,  ana  N  A 
niis,  and  Master  £  L  EHia ;  Mill 
L  Lnmsdaine,  and  Master  H  uuu* 
d&ine. 

'  Per  Pacific,  for  AnMrica— Mri  Swas; 
the  Revd  T  Swan;  Masters Thos Swat 
and  William  Swan.     . 

Per  H  C  Ship  Princesa  Ch^lMitf 
Walet,  C  Biden,  for  London—Hosor* 
able  Mrs  Elliott ;  two  Misses  Elliott; 
three  Masters  Elliott;  Sir  Roger  Mir* 
tin;  John  Trotter,  Esq;  H  Moody, 
Esq;  Colonel  Tidy;  Lieat  Tidy; 
Captain  James,  Insane  Invalid;  Mr 
Erskine;  Miss  Erskine ;  two  Maitetl 
Erskine,  and  three  Misses  Erskine. 

For  Madras- Hoo'ble  Mr  EiliolL 
Per  Lady  Blackwood.  John  Debfai,for 
New  South    Wales— Major   Stewart; 
Lient  Lister;    Mr  and   Mrs  Vsnghia 
and  children,  and  M  r  Westgate. 

Per  RobarU^  J  Torbya,  for  Loadia, 
via  Cape— Mrs  William  P  Mastoaf 
Mrs  Major  Denty  ;  Mrs  J  Becher ;  Mr 
Major  Taylor;  Mrs  Rawlings:  Mill 
Anne  Maria  Davies;  Mrs  Mooati 
Major- General  Sir  Thomas  Reysell,  S 
C  B,  H  M  71st  Foot ;  John  Hayes,  Btq 
Bengal  Ciril  Service;  William PMsft* 
ton.  Esq  B  M  S,  Apothecary  General: 
Major  Meade,  H  M  feSth  Foot;  CM 
Kennett,  37th  Regiment ;  Maior  l^eBty, 
51d  Regiment;  Lient  Bndd,  H  M  14tfc 
Foot;  Lieut  Johnaon,  H  M  llth  J^ 
goons  ;  Lieut  W  V  JiUard,  H  M  l«k 
Lancers ;  John  Becher,  John  RavUsfk 
-^  Bowles,  Daniel  D  Fernandes.  sad 
John  Cooper,  Esqra ;  Dr  Uuhth ' 
Bengal  Medical  Ser?ioe,  aad  Dr  ia^ 
Harcourt,  H  M  llth  Drg;  lUliil 
Louisa  Denty,  Lonisa  Oodhy,  EMm 
Taylor,  Caroline  Tnylor,  Agnes  toM 
JaneE  Staek.O'Dell,  Mn^t^Mft 
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giza    Carrie,   Am^lU    Mary    Anna 
uston,    Flora  Harrington     Mutton, 
Jetsy  F  Muston.  Mary  J  Maston,  Mar. 

Bret  Irving,  Maria  Mouat,  Clara 
ouat,  and  Harcourt;  Masters  Gto 
Percy  Moir,  John  Hayes,  Charles 
HeniT  Rawlings,  Frederick  R  Stack 
and  John  Becher— European  Servants  : 
—Charlotte  Jones,  Mrs  Mitchell,  and 
John  Smith— Native  ditto:  Hackam, 
Shaik  Uddah,  and  Correem. 

Per  H  C  C  Ship  Nepiune,  J  Cora- 
herlege,  for  London— Mrs  Mitford; 
Mrs  Morgan;  Dr  Morgan;  Miss  Pat- 
tie;  John  Paxton,  Esq;  LieutenaoU 
Maine  and  Meek;  Henry  Middleton, 
and  Charles  Falconer,  Esqrs;  and 
Al aster  Henry  Richardson* 

Per  Palmira  t  J  Lamb,  for  London— 
Mrs  G  Prinsep;  Master  Prinsep;  Mrs 
Jfytton;  Miss  Mytton;  Reverend  Mr 
Mytton;  Miss  Louis;  Major  Spottes- 
wood,  H  <:  Service;  Major  Bailey,  H 
M  80th  Regiment;  Captain  Picket 
Bengal  Engineers;  Lieut  Winders, 
11th  Dragoons  ;  Evelyn  Gordon,  Esq  ; 
£  T  Hall,  Esq;  James  Spotteswood, 
Eso ;  James  Jones,  Esq ;  Misses  Dnnlop 
i^d.  8winton;  Masters  Swinton  and 
]>unlop;  66  Men,  4  Women,  and  8 
Children,  Invalicfs. 

Per  American  Brig  Bramin,  A  T 
Leach,  for  New  York— Mr  Samuel 
Grace. 

Per  Brig  Maeauley,  John  Aiken,  for 
vizagapatam— Mrs  Duncan. 

For  Madras— Miss  Gibson;  Ensign 
Smithwaite  and  John  Summars,  Esq. 

For  Masuiipatam— Lieut  Laing;  Air 
French,  and  Mrs  French. 

Per  Brig  iHfin^rea,  John  Norris.  for 
Rangoon  and  Amherst  Town— Mr  T 
Simpson,  and  Dr  D  R  Walsh. 

Per  Catherine.  J  Macintosh,  for 
IiODdon  —  Mrs  Lamb  ;  Misses  Maria 
Xiamb,  and  Emily  Lamb  ;  Masters  Fran- 
cis Lamb,  and  W  G  Lamb;  Mrs  War- 
ten  ;  Samuel  Warren,  Esq  H  C  Ser- 
vice;  Captain  Hare;  Lieutenants  Si- 
mon and  Whitenhall ;  Major  Drys- 
dale  ;  Captain  Pew ;  Mr  Ferriar  ; 
JLieotenant  Foole  and  1  child  ;  Master 
JJenarchand  (child);  Mrs  Baillie  and 
children  ;  Mrs  Mackenzie  and  2  chil- 
dren  ;  Miss  Dickson  and  3  children  ; 
Capt  Falconer ;  Mrs  Falconer  and  1 
child. 

Per  Sir  Edward  Paget,  for  London- 
Mrs  Colonel  Macgref^or  :  Mrs  C'aptain 
Grimes  ;  Mrs  Hume  and  Mrs  Taylor; 
Misses  Macgregor  and  Woodley  ;  Hon 
J  Melville,  (to  the  Cape) ;  Lieut- 
Col  Macgregor,  C  B,  H  M  59th  Regt; 
J  no  Williams,  Esq  Civil  Service  ;  <  apt 
J  Lawrence,  B  N  I ;  Brevet  CBptam 
CasDpbell,  U  U  81ftt  Ragt ;  Capt  Craw- 


ford, Bombay  Marine;  Lieut  Mill»« 
M  N  I ;  Jno  Hume,  Esq  M  D  H  I^ 
fiOthRegt;JLe  Mesurier,  Esq  Barris« 
ter  at  Law ;  Mr  George  Macgregor ; 
Misses  L  Hume,  T  Home.  H  Hume, 
and  W  Hume ;  Serjeant  Armstrong,  n. 
M  59th  Regt,  and  Hospital  Steward 
Monro,   ditto. 

Per  H  C  own  Ship  Thds  GrenviUe-* 
Mrs(  olGiibert.  M rs  Bryce,  Miss  Bryce, 
MrsMcLeod,MrsThomas,MfsHiggiDS  ; 
Col  Gilbert,  D  Bryce,  Esq  Dr  B  Mac- 
I^d.  Lt  Key  ;  Master  Thompson ;  Miss 
M  McLeod  ;  Masters  McLeod,  W  Tho- 
mas, J  Thomas,  and  il  Thomas ; 
Miss  C  Higgins,  and  Master  G 
Mig^ins ;  Misses  G  H  Wilkinson,  C  S 
Wilkinson,  F  E  Methven,  H  Tu-  nbjill- 
and  A  Turnbull, 

Per  Spanish  Ship  Rita,  Pedro  Rome-* 
res,  for  Manilla— Don  Jos^  He  wet  and 
Mrs  Mewet ;  Don  Rafael  Arenas  :  Doa 
Anirel  Meir ;  Don  Francisco  Corni- 
jarena ;  Don  Jnan  Olea  and  Don  Joz6 
Olea,  and  Don  M  Martinez. 

Per  Emerald,  for  Boston-^Messra 
Mackey  and  Lunt. 

Per  Anna  Robertson,  for  Mauritius- 
Mr  and  Mrs  G  Main  waring;  George 
Alexander,  Esq,  and  Capt  Scoit,  Ar- 
tillery. 

Per  Perseverance,  D  K  Brown, 
forLiverpooi— Capt  Low;  Lieut  John-  ^ 
son  ;  Ensign  Johnson  ;  Mr  Russell  ;  Mr 
and  Mrs  Mackenzie  and  three  children  ; 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gregga  and  three  children  ; 
Mrs  Gilbert  and  child,  and  ono 
European  servant. 

Per    EUzR,   Cuthbertson,  for 

Amherst  Town— Doctor  Maul. 

Per  Mary  Ann,  O'Brien,  for  Londoii 
—Mrs  Colonel  Thomas,  Mrs  Ainsiie, 
Misses  Catherine  Ainslie,  Margaret 
Ainslie  and  Catherine  Blagrave ;  Mas- 
ter J  William  Ainslie ;  Emily  Halford 
European  Servant;  Revd  John  Wil- 
son  ;  Robert  Mitford,Esq  CivilService  r 
Edward  Impey,  Esq  ( jril  Service; 
Wm  Ainslie,  Esq  Merchant;  rf 
Brooke,  Esq  H  C  Service ;  James ' 
Knaffmann,  Esq  Merchant,  James  Tee- 
van,  E^q  M  D,  H  M47th  Regiment ;  W 
S^ff '  f*^V?  5?i^^*»  Regiment ;  John 
Wilford,  H  C  Service;  Peter  Dillon, 
Esq  Master  Mariner,  and  Mrs  Dilloo 
and  Miss  Dillon. 

u  ^«'*f««^«^««<i,  Peltier  for  Bour- 
^n  and  Nantz  -  Monsieur  Chargneau, 
French  Consul  at  Cochin  China. 

Per  Alexander,  C  Oakley,  for  the 
Mauritius— Major  and  Mrs   Bortrauz    ' 
and  child ;  Capt  Kees,  Aad  Mi^Of^ 
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ADMINISTRATIONS  to  ESTATES 

Capt  Stephen  Mercer,  S5th  titgi  Na- 
tlte  lafaDtry,  deceased ;  Adminintrator, 
Resistrar  of  the  Sapreme  ('oart. 

Mr  Nestor  Napier,  second  Enfi^ineer 
on  Board  the  Steam  Vessel  Enterprize 
.—Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

i  hHse  Bracken,  Esq  iiaitool— Tho8 
Bracken.  Esq  Calcatia. 

Lieutenant  Col  John  Lewis  Stewart, 
— Brown. KuberU,  Esq  Calcutta,  Mer- 
chant. 

Rnjchnnder  Chnnd,  Jodooratty— 
Ramchunder  Chund,  Jodooratty. 

Mr  James  Thompson,  Pensioner- 
Sirs  Elizebeth,  Calcutta,  Widow. 

Quarter  Master  sierjeantjobn  Jack* 

•on— EHen  Jackson,  Calcutta,  Widow. 

Ensign  William  Bunlop.  5th  Extra 

Regiment    Native    Infantry— Andrew 

Vans  Dunlop,  Esq  CalcutU. 

Snrgeon  Walter  Ogilvie  —  William 
Falrlie  Clarke.  Esq  Calcutta. 

Lieut  William  Peel,  66th  Regiment 
Native  Infantry  —  William  Fairlie 
Clarke,  Esq  Calcutta. 

lieat  William  Druramond  Kennedy, 
'6th  Extra  Regt  Native  Infantry- 
James  C alien,  Esq  Calcutta,  Mer* 
chant. 

Capt  Norman  McLeod  —  Registrar 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  William  Phillips-Registrar  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Capt  Charles  Alexander  Grant.  7th 
Regt  Light  Cavalry— Registrar  of  the 
iiupreme  Court. 

Mrs  General  Fullarton— Registrar  of 
the  Supreme  ( onrt. 

Mr  Gavork^1tnuk,B&taYia,Merchant 
—  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  1  ourt. 

William  Dorin,  Esq  Calcutta,  Mer- 
chant—Revd  Thomas  Proctor,  Fort 
WilUam. 

Mr  John  Francis  De  Luc,  Sylhet, 
Merchant— George  Inglis,  Esq  Cal- 
cutta, Merchant. 

Thomas    DeSonza,    Esq    Calcutta, 
•  Merchant— Lawrence   DeSonsa,    An- 
tonio  DeSousa,  and  Miguel  DeSouza, 
Esquires,  Calcutta,  Merchants. 

Mr  RanaldMacdonald,  Calcutta— Mr 
Joseph  James  Macl^ichlan,  i  alcutta. 
Captain  Thomas  Montague  Hlack— 
Lientennnt  John  Evans,  Allyghur. 

Lieutenant  William  Peel,  66th  Re- 
giment N  ative  Infantry— William  Fair- 
iie  Clarke,  Esquire,  Calcutta,  Cer« 
chant. 

Mr  Thomas  Augustus  Vickers,  CaN 
cutta -James  Weir  Hogg,  Esquire, 
CHlcotta. 

Elisabeth  Aberdeen,  Spinster,  Cal- 
cutta—James Weir  Hogg,  Esquire. 
Calcutta.  ^       • 

Private  Canlfield  Cook«— Registrar 
of  the  8 upreme  Court. 


Mr  John  Thurlow  Raade,  Sabanm* 
oo re— Thomas  Bracken,  Esq  Calcutta, 
Merchant 

^Ic  Thomas  Puon,  Delhi— Captaia 
Peter  Grant. 

Geors;e  Paxton,  M  D— Mrs  Margaret 
Maria  Paxton,  (alcutta.  Widow. 

Radamon«^y  Raur,  Calcutta— Daby 
Sing,  <:alcutta. 

Capt  Robert  Mowelt  Philipps,  49th 
Regt  Native  Infantry  Registrar  of  tho 
Supreme  Court. 

Lieut  C  H  WIggens,  Artillery— Re- 
gistrar of  the  Supreme  Court. 

William  Brodie,  Esq  <  alcntta— Na- 
thaniel Alexander,  Esq  Calcutta,  Mei* 
chant. 

Mrs  Elisabeth  CUuger,  CalcutU— 
Alexander  Col  via,  Esq  Calcutta,  Mer- 
chant. 

Nisamut  Dowlah  Eminnl  Mo<^k  Jaa« 
Daub  Ally  Kbawn,  Behadoor  Mobarreo 
Jung,  Calcutta— JnnnanbAUya  Moteo 
AlJya  Nabob  Huzreet  Begum  Saheba, 
Calcutta. 

Mr  Felix  Rebello,  Calcutta- Mia 
Mary  Rebello,  CalcutU,  Widow. 

Robert  Greighton,  Enq  Mercbaat— 
Thomas  Bracken,  Esq  Calcutta,  Mor« 
chant. 

Lieut  Thomas  Kennedy  Skiptoa, 
10th  Regt  of  <:avalry«  Meerut— Saatkuel 
Prattinton  Stacy,  Esq  CalcutU. 

Capt  Frederick  Milbanke  Chanbeia 
—Robert  William  Maxwell,  Esq  Jca- 
sore. 

CapUin  George  Burc;6S,  6th  Liebl 
Cavalry— Registrar   of   the   SupreoM    - 
Court. 

Ensign  E  Robertson,  62d  Regincat 
Native  Infantry  —  Registrar  of  the 
Supreme  t-ourt. 

AsftisUnt  Surgeon  C  Benais— Re- 
gistrar of  the  Supreme  Court. 

CapUin  T  W  Incell,  88th  Regiaiaal 
Native  Infantry  ->  Registrar  of  tha 
Supreme  Court. 

£nsif;n  W  Cox.  19th  Regiment  Na^ 
tive  Infantry  —  Registrar  of  tho  S«- 
preme  Court. 

Lieutenant  Thomas   Lee  Kenjiedy,  I 

87th     Regiment     Native    loUntry— 
William  Kennedy.  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Verelst  Darell,  BaroBof, 
CalcutU— George  Alexaader  Prioaap, 
Esquire,  Calcutta,  Morchanti 

Lieut-Col  Sutherland  McDovall— 
Thomas  Bracken,  Esquire,  Calcutta. 

Arthur  Hogue,  EsQuire.  Calcutta, 
Merchant— Russomoy  Jiutt,  Calcutta. 

Mrs  Mary  Gomes,  Calcutta.— iff 
Henry  Gomes,  ( -alcutta. 

Rajchundro  Sain,  Calcutta -•Raa* 
coomar  Mittraja,  CalcutU. 

William  Dnvid  Brodte,  EasnaM, 
Merthant,  CalcutU-WUya«f^|» 
aep,  Esquire,  CalcutU,  UMWUt^  i 
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Caroline  Matilda  Prince,  Spinster, 
Chandernagore— Registrar  of  tne  Sa- 
preme  Court. 

•   Sir  Robert  rhambers^Registrar  of 
the  S  a  preme  Coart* 

fieebee  Mannoo  Khanam  Jaan,  Pat- 
Da— Stiaik  Aameetoolah,  Paioa. 

Francois  Desf^ranges,  Esquire, 
Cbandernagore^Jean  Baptiste  Des- 
granges,  Esquire,  <  aicutta. 

Mr  Christian  Schmidt.  Chinsurah— 
JAr  Johannes  Van  Sandy k,  Chinsurah. 

Mrs  Charity  Cbambeis,  Great  Bri. 
tain.  Widow  —  Registrar  of  the  Su" 
preme  Court. 

Lieutenant  George  'Nugent  Trvine, 
29ih  Regiment  Native  Infantry— Rever- 
end Charles  Wimberley.  Allahabad. 

Mr  Joaqnim  DeOracia,  Calcutta, 
ATerchant— Manuel  Larruieta,  Esquire, 
Ci^lcutta,  Merchant. 

Mrs  (  atchcotoan  Melcoom  Manook, 
Widow— Mr  Catchick  A stwa  Chatter 
Cavorke,  Calcutta,  Merchant. 

Nettoychurn  Moyal  Shaw.  Calcutta 
— OolQck  Chunder  Moyal  Shaw,  Cal- 
cutta. 

Lieutenant  William  Olea  — Regis- 
trar of  the  Supreme  <  curt. 

Francis  Dibdin,  Esquire,  Calcutta 
^Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esquire,  Cal- 
cutta. Merchant. 

Helen  Hay.  Spinster,  Bhangulpore^ 
jTames  Weir  Hosg,  Esquire,  Calcutta. 

Mr  Andrew  Corsou,  Doomree— Re- 
giatrar  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

MrsMellicenlRennelU  Furruckabad, 
Widow-*Henrv  Newnham,  Esquire, 
Furruckabad,  Nlerchaat. 

Mr  Alexander  Burnett,  Serampore— 
John  Smith,  Esquire,  Calcutta,  Mer- 
chant. 

Serjeant- Major  W  Fardy,  Slst  Re- 

Slment  Native  Infantry— Registrar  of 
ie  Supreme  Court. 

Ensign  J  L  Brown.  S9th  Regiment 
Native  Infantry  >-  Registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Conductor  P  Kilgoar— Registrar  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Lieatenant  S  Stapleton,  53nd  Regi- 
inent  Native  Infantry— Registrar  of  tiie 
Supreme  Court. 

Mrs  Anna  Hearnea,  Calcutta— Mr 
Paul  Thomas  Machado,  Calcutta. 

Lieutenant 'C  C  Jenktn,  18th  Repri- 
meat  Native  Infantry— Registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Captain  C  C  Smith,  6th  Extra  Regi- 
ment Native  Infantry— Registrar  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Lieutenant  (.olonel  William  Loffie-— 
Major  General  Sir  John  Arnold,  &  C 
B,  Lieutenant- (olonet  Charles  Jack- 
son OoTetOQ.  and  Lieutenant  Samuel 
A  Lyons,  all  of  the  same  EstubUih- 
nieat* 


Colonel  Littelas  Barrell,  4ad  Reiti- 
jnent  Native  Infantrv— Jamea  Callen 
Esquire,  Calcutt4,  Merchant  * 

Henry  Cook  Esquire,  Calcutta,  Mer- 
chant—Philip Peard,  Attorney  at  Law* 

James  Todd,  Esquire,  Hope  Park 
near  Edinburgh— iiegistrar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Andrew  Todd,  Esquire,  Merchant 
Borrowstownnesfl,  in  North  Britain--! 
Registrar  of  the  Supreme  <  ourt 

Mrs  Mary  Doughty,  Calcutta- Mr 
l<rancisco  Xavier    Hendriques.   Cal. 

John  Shum,  Esquire,  Patoa— Ram. 
ton 00  Doas,  Calcutta. 

Ensign  William  Dunlop,  5th  Extra 
Regiment  Native  Infantry—Winiam 
Frederick  Fergusson,  Esquire,  Cal- 
cutta, Merchant 

Lalla  liadakissen  Sing,  .Calcutta— 
Cooluntee,  Widow,  Calcutta. 

AssisUnt  Surgeon  Henry  Harris 
Dacca— William  Henry  Steer,  Esauire' 
Culcutta,  .*-»4uire, 

Rajnarain  Bose,  Calcutta— Avieft 
Agabeg,  Esquire,  Calcutta,  Merchant 

Alexander  Burnett,  Esquire.  Cawn- 
pore.  Merchant— John  Smith,  EsaQire 
Calcutta,  Merchant.  '      ^     ®» 

Pierre  Charles  Eni^ene  Coquerel 
Esquire,    Calcutta,  Merchant—Adol! 

She    Lemoroux,   Esquire,     Calcutta 
lerchant,  * 

Mr  James  Ross,  Benares— Resigtnr 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  Philip  Carter,  Bhojepore-Mrg 
Louisa  Sophia  Carter,  Bhojepore,  Wi. 
dow, 

Mr  John  Felix  Hare,  Calcutta— Bar- 
tholomew Barber,  Esquire,  Calcutta. 

Mr  William  Henry  Fleming  CaU 
cutta— Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Major  William  Gage,  36th  Regimeot 
Native  Infantry— Registrar  of  cue  Su« 
preme  Court. 

Mrs  Mariamajann  Sarkies,  Calcutta 
Widow— A  Viet  Agabeg  Sarkies  Owen' 
and  A  rratoonVertames,  Esquires  Cal- 
cutta, Merchants.   -  ' 

Lieutenant  E  Blake,  Aitillery^Re- 
gistrar  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Lieutenant  John  Henderson,  66th 
Regiment  Native  Infantry— Registrar 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

John  Lucas  Esquire,  Calcutta,  Mer- 
chant—John  Lucas,  Jun&or,  Esquire 

Doctor  Charles  Key  Bruce,  Rich- 
mond—James CuUen,  Esquire,  Cal- 
cutta, Merchant. 

Mrs  Sarah  Hodges,  DJnapore,  Wi- 
dow— Serjeant  Cornelius  Longway,  Di- 
napore.  ' 

Mr  George  Betham,  Calcutta^Re^. 
gistrw  of  Va»  Supreme  Court, 
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Mr  William  Shanks,  Calcutta— Mr 
John  Hastie,  l.alcutta. 

Maddoo  Soodnn  Holdar,  C'alcntta— 
Rajchunder  Holdar,  Luckeenarain 
Burraul,  Baggobuochnnder  Holdar, 
and  Ramdhone  Sircar,  Calcutta. 

Brigadier- General  Jacob  Vanrenen, 
Bareiily— Mrs  Johanna  Adriana  Van- 
ranen,  Bareiliy,  Widow. 

Reverend  Dr  Anthony  Mann  Sim- 
kins,  ChinBorah— Mrs  Eliza  Simkins, 
Chinsurah,  Widow. 

Reverend  Thomas  Christian,  Bhau- 
cntpore— John  Petty  Ward,  Esquire, 
Bhanffolpore.  Merchant. 

Wifliam  Stuart,  Esquire,  Alderston, 
in  North  Britain—Mr  James  Hastie, 
Calcutta. 

John  Sham,  Esquire,  Calcutta— Re- 
gistrar of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  Jacob  Joseph,  Calcutta— Willi- 
am Priosep,  Esquire,  Calcutta,  Mer- 
chant. 

Edward  BeSouza,  Esouire,  Bombay 
-^Lawrence  BeSousa,  Esquire,  Cal- 
cutta, Merchant 

Mr  John  Cook,  Calcutta— Messrs 
Hugh  Mathre  and  William  Clarke, 
Calcutta. 

Mr  John  2obel,  Calcutta— Registrar 
of  the  Supreme  Couit, 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Ross,  Calcutta,  Wi- 
dow—Mrs Mary  Stuart,  C  alcutta. 

William  Tate,  Esquire.  Calcutta- 
James  Cullen  and  William  Thomson, 
Esquires,  Calcutta.  _^   ^ 

Lientenant-Col  GrezotT  Hickman, 
Furmckabad— James  Cullen,  Esquire, 
Calcutta,  Merchant. 

Surgeon  G  S  Scton,  NoacoUy— Re- 
gistrar of  the  Supreme  Court. 

John  Cheap,  Esquire,  Sonamooky— 
Mrs  Arabella  Anne  Cheap,  herham- 
pore.  Widow.  .       ^  ,     », 

Thomas  Spencer,  Esquire,  Calcutta, 
Merchant— Registrar  of  the   Supreme 

Court.  „     ,,  »* 

Conductor    Robert    Smalley  — Mrs 

Margaret  Smalley,  Widow. 
Assistant    Surgeon   James    Nisbet, 

CalcutU  —  Registrar  of  the  Supreme 

Mr  Thomas  Crichlon,  Comillah— 
Mr  Patrick  Crichton,  Comillah. 


Surgeon  Walter  Ogilvy— William 
Fairlie  Clarke,  Esquire,   (  alcutta. 

Lieutenant  W  i'enton.  lOthRegimeat 
Native  Infantry— Registrar  of  the  Sa« 
preme  Court. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A  McDonald-* 
Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Captain  Anthony  Lambert  Swans- 
ton— Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  Isaac  Makrow,  Calcutta— Re- 
gistrar of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Gregory  Hick- 
roan,  Fnttyghur— James  Cullen,  £s. 
quire,  Calcutta,  Merchant. 

Mr  Charles  Turtoo,  Sanger— Con- 
ductor Frederick  Mann,  Saugor, 

Mr  Samuel  Hampton,  Serampore — 
Mrs  Isabella  McLawson,  Serampore. 

Surgeon  Edward  Phillips— Mrs  Jane 
Phillips,  Binapore,  Widow. 

Surgeon  Johan  Frederick  Geissler, 
Chinsurah— Ernst  Nosky,  Esq,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Mr  John  Vanzandyk,  Chin- 
surah. 

Conductor  James  Nicton,  Delhi— 
Conductor  John  Sperrin,  Allyghur. 

Joakim  BeGracia,  Esquire,  Ga/* 
cutta.  Merchant— alannel  lArraleta, 
Esquire,  Calcutta. 

Captain  Cbales  Henry  Mainwarhig^ 
47th  Regiment  of  Foot— Ueulcnaat 
John  Gordon,  47th  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Frederick  Sackville.  Esquire,  Rich* 
mond— Lieutenant- Colonel  John  Alex* 
ander  Paul  McGregor,  Calcutta. 

Charles  Taylor,  E^iuire— Rc^atrv 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Lieutenant  J  Pollard,  1st  Extra  Re- 
giment Native  Infantry— Registrv  of 
'  the  Supreme  Court. 

Lieutenant  J  (*  Brnmrnond,  19th 
Regiment  Native  Infantry— RegistFar 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Surgeon  A  Cocke— Registrar  of  tbo 
Supreme  C'ourt 

Ensign  J  B  Mnrrell^Registrar  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Major  Thomas  Bely,  88th  Regiment 
of  Foot— James  Caider,  Esquire.  Cal* 
cutta,  Merchant. 

Captain  John  Gordon  McBean— 
James  Calder,  Esquire,  Calcutta,  Mer» 
chant. 
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